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HE New Diſpenſatory was intended as a re- 
gular book of practical and ſcientific phar- 


macy ; compoled on principles agreeable to 
thoſe, on which the colleges of London and Edin- 
burgh have proceeded, in the late reformation of 
their officinal pharmacopœias; containing full and 
clear directions, drawn from actual experience, for 
the preparation of the ſeveral medicines, particularly 
where accompanied with any difficulty or danger; 
and aſſigning every-where, as far as poſſible, their 
real virtues and uſes; intentions, which though of 
primary importance in a work of this kind, do not 
ſeem to have been at all regarded in the other diſ- 
penſatories that have hitherto appeared. 

The author has had the ſatisfaction of finding 
that his endeavours have not been in vain ; that 
though the work fell very far ſhort of the perfection 
which he wiſhed for, it was diſtinguiſhed with ap- 
probations even beyond his hopes ; with approba- 
tions, which have induced the compilers of the other 
diſpenſatories to borrow very conſiderable parts of 
it in their laſt editions; in one of which, beſides ma- 
ny paragraphs and entire pages here and there, the 
greateſt part of two hundred pages together is illi- 
berally copied from this work. 
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In this ſecond edition, I have made many material 
corrections and additions; and retrenched ſundry ex- 
ceptionable particulars, which, in compliance with 
common prejudices, had been admitted in the firſt 
attempt. 

The firſt part contains the Elements of Pharmacy, 
or what is commonly called Pharmaceutical Che- 
miſtry. The general neglect of this intereſting and 
uſeful ſtudy, as applied to medicinal ſubjects, has en- 
gaged me to greatly enlarge this part, and to labour 
it with more care and preciſion. I have endeavoured 
to give a conciſe and ſyſtematic view of the general 
properties and relations of vegetable, animal, and 
mineral bodies; the different medicinal principles 
they contain; the means of extracting and ſeparat- 
ing their native component parts, without makin 
any alteration in their qualities; and the different 
forms and powers which they aſſume, from different 
natural, or artificial operations, or from the mixture 
and coalition of one with the another; avoiding 
every where all hypothetical reaſonings, and deliver- 
ing only the direct reſult of experiment and obſerva- 
tion. To this hiſtory is added a practical account of 
the inſtruments and operations of the art, which, it 
is hoped, will give the reader a full idea of them, 
without the tediouſneſs of minute details. 

The next part contains the Materia Medica, or 
- medicinal ſimples, which, for reaſons aſſigned in the 
mtroduction to this part, are all ranged in alphabetic 
order. Rationales of the operations of medicines, 
which are at-beſt but conjectural and unſatisfac- 
tory, have no place in this practical work: but 
ſome general obſervations, of the ſenſible effects of 
certain claſſes of medicines, in Cartheuſer's man- 
ner, it has been thought expedient to retain, with 
ſome amendments from the former edition. 
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In treating of the ſeveral ſimples themſelves, I 
have given, where. neceflary, a deſcription of the 
ſimple, with the marks of its genuineneſs and 
goodneſs ; and pointed out the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racers of ſuch, as, from a reſemblance in external 
appearance, are liable to be confounded with others 
of different qualities. With regard to their virtues, 
particular care has been taken to reject the fabulous 
ones, Which arg ſtill preſerved in other books of 
this kind; and to give only thoſe, which have ei- 
ther been confirmed by repeated experience, or may 
be rationally inferred from the ſenſible qualities of 
the ſubject, or from its agreement in ſmell, taſte, 
&c. with others of known virtue. Under each ſim- 

le are mentioned all the preparations made from 
it, and all the compoſitions in which it is an ingre- 
dient, in the London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copœias. Many of the capital articles J have ex- 
amined pharmaceutically, and ſhewn in what ſepa- 
rable part of the mixt its virtue reſides, by what 
means the active principle is beſt extracted or pre- 
ſerved, and in what form the ſubſtance itſelf or its 
preparations are moſt commodiouſly and advantage- 
ouſly exhibited. At the end of this part, the di- 
rections for the collection and preſervation of me- 
dicinal ſubſtances are re-conſidered. 

The third and fourth parts contain the prepara- 
tions and compoſitions of the new London and 
Edinburgh pharmacopœias; with a few of the old 
ones, which I am informed are ſtill kept in ſome 
ſhops, and occaſionally called for; feveral of the 
more celebrated medicines which have come into 
elteem in France and Germany ; many from our 
Hoſpitals ; and ſome elegant ext-mporaneous pre- 

{criptions, ſuch as ale directed in practice. | 
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In the diſtribution of theſe materials, it has been 
found neceſſary to depart from the order hitherto 
received. In other diſpenſatories, and in the for- 
mer edition of this, medicines are divided into 
two general heads, officinal and extemporaneous. 
This diviſion is apparantly faulty : for many of 
thoſe called officinal are ſtrictly extemporaneous, 
being made only as they are wanted; and many 
of thoſe, which are called extemporaneous, are 
very well fitted for keeping: if we ſhould appro- 
priate the term officinal to thoſe which have the 
ſanction of public colleges, then this abſurdity 
would follow, that medicines of as tedious pre- 
paration as any in the book, even Baume's ex- 
tract of opium, which requires ſeveral months 
continual boiling, would be extemporaneous pre- 
parations. 

To avoid this impropriety, and that of repeating 
the fame forms, and frequently almoſt the ſame 
compoſitions, in different parts of the book; I 
have ranged medicines of ſimilar preparation or 
compoſition in one claſs, without regard to the in- 
eſſential circumſtances of their being uſed at Lon- 
don or at Edinburgh, at Paris or at Berlin, in the 
ſhops or in the hoſpitals; and have endeavoured to 
diipoſe them in ſuch a manner, as to form, ſo far 
as could be done with ſuch materials, one regular 
whole, a connected ſyſtem of practical pharmacy: 
that the medicines of the London and Edinburgh 
colleges may be the more readily know from the 
the others, their titles are printed in a larger cha- 
racter. The diſtinction indeed between prepara- 
tions and compoſitions, the former of which make 
the third part, and the latter the fourth, is not per- 
haps altogether. unexceptionable, confidering the 
great multiplicity and diverſity of the ſubjects, _ 
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PRE vii 
of which partake of the nature of both, though 
ſome more of one, and others of the other: but this 
dees not at all affect the plan, or produce any diſ- 
order in the ſyſtem, which continues the ſame 
whether this diſtinction is retained or dropt. 

The Edinburgh medicines are taken from the 
laſt edition of the Pharmacopeia Edinburgen/is, pub- 
liſhed in the year 1756, a complete tranſlation of 
which has not before appeared. 

In tranſlating the ſeveral preſcriptions, wherever 
the originals appeared too conciſe or obſcure, the li- 
berty has been taken of exprefling the directions 
in a more full and clear manner, with care not to 
vary the ſenſe. The ingredients in the ſeveral com- 
poſitions are, for the greater diſtinctneſs (a point 
which throughout the whole has been particularly 
aimed at) ranged in different lines, as in the ori- 
ginals: for want of ſome method of this kind, 
there are inſtances of ingredients being confounded, 
and two articles miſtaken for one. 

To the ſeveral medicines is ſubjoined, where it 
ſeemed requiſite, an account of the principles on 
which they are built; together with their virtues, 
uſe, and doſe; and the cautions neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved in the exhibition of them. To the more dif- 
ficult or dangerous operations is added a full de- 
ſcription of the method of performing them with 
advantage and fafety ; and to ſuch medicines as are 
liable to ſophiſtication, the means of diſtinguiſhing 
the genuine from the adulterated. In theſe prac- 
tical remarks on the particular preparations, and on 
the general claſſes. of them at the beginning of che 
reſpective chapters and ſections, the author has la- 
boured with diligence : if he has ſucceeded in ex- 
ecuting his intentions, the directions are ſuch, as 
may 
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may enable every apothecary to prepare, as it is 


his duty to do, all his own medicines. 

The tables, inſerted in the former edition, were 
ſo well received, that the other diſpenſatories have 
copied them entire. One of theſe tables however, 
that of ſpecific gravities, appears, on re-examining 
it, to be exceptionable: great part of it was drawn 
from Dr. Friend's experiments, in his Prælectioanes 
chymice, in which the numbers, by ſome accident, 
have been ſo faultily ſet down, that no dependence 
can be had upon them; and few other hydroſtatical 
experiments have been made on medicinal ſub- 
ſtances or their preparations. I have therefore 
now thrown out that table, but preſerved all that 
was valuable in it, reduced to a more uſeful form, 
in the table of the weights of certain meaſures of 
differerent fluids. I have likewiſe added ſeveral 
new ones, greatly enlarged the others, fo as to ren- 
der them of more utility in practice, and diſtributed 
them in the different parts of the work to which 
they belong. The facts on which they are built, 
where no authority is mentioned, are in all caſes 
(except only in the above-mentioned table of 
weights) from my own experience. 

The author is ſufficiently ſenſible, that there are 
ſtill many imperfections in this performance; but 
hopes it will appear, that he has everywhere con- 
ſulted the dignity of the art, the eaſe and advan- 
tage of the operator, and the health of the patient. 
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Elements of Pharmacy. 


CHAPTER I: 
Definition and divifion of Pharmacy. 


HARMACY is the art of preparing and compounding 
natural and artificial ſubſtances for medicinal purpoſes, in 


tentions of cure. 


Tuis art has been commonly divided into two branches, GALE- 


NICAL and CHEMICAL : but no rational principle of diſtinction be- 


tween them has as yet been fixed on. If it be a chemical proceſs 
to evaporate juice of plantane over a gentle fire till it becomes 
thick, it is ſurely not leſs chemical to evaporate the juice of floes 


in the ſame manner; and yet the former only is ranked among 


the chemical, and the Jatter among the galenical preparations. 
Frequently, alſo, one and the ſame preparation is in different 
pharmacopceias referred to the different branches : thus diftilled 
waters and diſtilled ſpirits, which make the firſt of the galenical 


articles in one pharmacopœia, make the firſt of the chemical in 


mother. 

It is agreed on both ſides, that eſſential oils, extracts, reſins, vola- 
e and faxt ſalts, the artificial neutral ſalts, metallic preparations, and 
other like productions, belong to the chemical pharmacy; and pills, 


bo! uſes, troches, electuaties, draughts, ointments, plaſters, poultices, 


o. to the galenical; as if the diſtinction was founded, neither on the 
N nature 


a manner ſuitable to their reſpective properties, and the in- 
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nature of the operation, nor of the materials, nor of the effect 
produced, but merely on the form, in which the medicine is in- 
tended to be taken or applied. Thus the diffolution of mercury in 
aquafortis is ranked among the chemical preparations ; while the 
very ſame proceſs with the additional circumſtance of uniting an 
unctuous material, which renders it, if any thing, ſtill more che- 
mical, is nevertheless re:koned a galenical one, becauſe the pro- 
duct is uſed as an ointment, It cannot ſurely be ſuppoted, that this 
is a juſt d:vilion; or that the ſame procels or preparation can become 
chemical or not chemical, according to the intention to which 
they are applied, or the form in which the product is aſed, 

If vitriol of iron (that is, iron united with a certain acid) and 
any volatile alkaline falt, as that of hartſhorn or ſal ammoniac, be 
put together into water, in due proportions z the pungent ſmell of 
the volatile ſalt wil be immediately ſupprefled, this falt uniting 
with tte acid of the vitrio] into a new compound, while the iron is 
ſeparated and thru wn out, This is undoubtedly a chemical effect; 
and this effect will happen, wherever thoſe two ingredients meet 
together in a moiſt ſtate, whatever the form of the medicine be, 
Ir is obvious, therefore, that the galenical forms are by no means 
independent of chemiſtry; and that this ſcience extends to mix- 
tures of the moſt ſimple kind. 

The London college has very judiciouſly rejected this diviſion ; 
a diviſion apparently derived from prejudice and ſuperficial know- 
ledge, and which has been continued only in compliance with 
cuſtom. Pharmacy, in its full extent, is no other than a branch 
of chemiſtry; and the moſt ſimple pharmaceutical preparations are 
ſo far chemical, as they have any dependence upon the properties 
or relations of the materials. 


PHARMACY, according to our definition, may be divided into 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL, The former teaches the know- 
ledge of the medicinal ſubſtances themſelves, their various properties, 
qualities, and relations to one another, and their genera] effecis on the 
human body: the latter, the ſkilful pet formance of the ſeveral pro- 
ceſſes, or operations, by which they ate adapted to particular uſes. 

Wrat is here called theory is not be underſtood as conſiſting of 
ſpecula-ive truths, or philoſophical inveſtigations, calculated for 
explaining the phenomena, or teaching the rationale of the effects 
produced, The theory of pharmacy is the direct reſult of expeti- 
ment and obſervation, or rather a general and comprehenſive view 
of experiments and facts themſelves; it may be termed SCIENTIFIC 
PHARMACY, in diſtinction from mere manual labour. 
Scientific pharmacy includes all thoſe facts which relate to- the 
reduction of medicinal ſubſtances into different forms, and the 
tourms in which particular ſubſtances are moſt commodiouſly or 

| advanta 
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advantageouſly uſed — their relations to one another in regard to 
miſcibility, and the means by which thoſe, that of themſelves are 
not miſcible, may be made to unite ;- -the ſeparation of the me- 
dicinal from the inactive matter, and of different kinds of medicinal 
matter from one another when combined together in the ſame ſub- 
je, on the principle of one being diſſoluble in liquors which will 
not diſſolve the other, of one being exhalable by heat, while the 
other remains fixt, &c:---the alterations which the medicinal parts 
themſelves undergo, in different circumſtances, and by different 
methods of treatment; the production of new properties and me- 
dicinal powers from the coalition of diſſimilar things :---with 
many other particulars analogous to theſe. 

It is obvious, that a perfect acquaintance with pharmacy, con- 
ſidered in this light, is eſſentially neceſſary to the due exerciſe of 
the art of phyſick. Without it, the preſcriber muſt often err, in 
the choice of materials for the different forms of preparation or 
compoſition, or in 4dapting a manner of preparation to given ma- 
terials; and often be deceived alſo in the medicinal effects, which 
the known powers of the ingredients, ſeparately, gave room to 
expect. | 

3 be inconſiſtent with the nature of a diſpenſatory, to 
wholly detach the ſcientific part of pharmacy from that which is 
more direQly practical; for the ſcience gradually refults in the 
courſe of the practical details. In this felt part of the work it 
has been thought expedient to premiſe a ſummary view of the ge- 
neral elements of the art, both practical and ſcientific, that the 
reader may be the better prepared for the particular ſubjects, and 
proceſſes, which follow in the ſecond and third parts; 
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A general view of the properties and relations of ne- 
dicinal ſubſtances. 
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Vegetables. 


EGETABLES are organized bodies, containing, in 

| \ certain veſſels, different kinds of ſubſtances, in which their 

medicinal virtues conſiſt, and which are found to differ greatly, 

not only in their quantity, but likewiſe in their quality, accord- 

ing to the age of the plant, the ſeaſon of the year, and the ſoil in 
which it is produced. 

Thus ſome herbs in their infancy abound moſt with odoriferous 
matter; of which others yield little or none till they have attained 
to a more advanced age. Many fruits, in their immature ſtate, 
contain an auſtere acid juice, which by maturation is changed into 
a ſweet : others, as the orange, are firſt warm and aromatic, and 
afrerwards, by degrees, become filled with a ftrong acid. The 
common grain, and ſundry other ſeeds, when beginning to vege- 
tate, are in taſte remarkably ſweet; yet the kernels of certain 
fruits prove, at the ſame period, extremely acrid. The roots of 
ſome of our indigenous plants, whoſe juice 1s, during the ſummer, 
thin and watery ; if wounded, early in the ſpring, yield rich bal- 
ſamic juices, which expoſed to a gentle warmth, ſoon concrete into 
ſolid gummy reſins, ſuperiour to many of thoſe brought from a- 
broad. In open expoſures, dry foils, and fair warm ſeaſons, aro- 
matic plants prove ſtronger and more fragrant, and fetid ones 

"weaker in ſmell, than in the oppoſite circumſtances. To theſe 
particulars therefore due regard ought to be had in the colleCting 
of plants for medicinal uſes. 

It may be proper to obſerve alſo, that the different parts of one 
plant are often very different in quality from one another. Thus 
the bitter herb wormwood riſes from an aromatic root; and the 
narcotic poppy- head includes ſeeds which have no narcotic power. 
Theſe differences, though very obvious in the common culinary 
plants, do not ſeem to have been ſufficiently obſerved, or attended 
to, in the medicinal ones. 

The medicinal juices of vegetables, and the active parts with 
which they are impregnated, may, generally, be extracted and m 
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rated by ſimple operations, without any alteration being made in 
their native qualities, They may, likewiſe, be variouſly altered and 
transformed, by operations not leſs fimple. By fermentation and 
the power of fire, vegetables, and all the ſubſtances that exiſt in 
them (the pure watery part excepted) totally change their nature, 
and are converted or reſolved into products of another order. It will 
be proper to take a view of theſe produQtions firſt ; ſome of them 
being ſubſervient to the ſeparation of the native principles, and io 
the better underſtanding of their properties. 


I. Productions from vegetables by fermentatron, 


Tu ſweet and aceſcent juices of fruits, infuſions of malted 
rain, and almoſt all vegetable juices or infuſions that are either 
— ſweet or of a ſweetneſs mixed with acidity, on being kept 
in a place of temperate warmth, in a veſſel not cloſely ſtopt, fer- 
ment, grow turbid, throw off a large quantity of groſs matter, and 
are converted by degrees into a vINous LIQUOR ; from which 
may be "6c 2 by proceſſes hereafter deſcribed, a pure 1N- 
FLAMMABLE SPIRIT, 

lt is needleſs to obſerve, how different theſe productions are, in 
their medicinal as well as their more obvious properties, from the 
liquors that afforded them. The native juices of fruits attenuate 
the animal Huids, and relax the ſolids, ſo as to prove in ſome 
caſes uſeful aperient medicines, and to occaſion, when imprudently 
taken, dangerous fluxes; whereas the vinous and ſpirituous li- 
quors, produced from them -by fermentation, have the oppoſite 
_— conſtringing the ſolids, and thickening or coagulating the 

uids, 

In vinous liquors there are great diverſities, independently of 
their being more or leſs watery; for ſome of the native qualities 
of vegetable juices and infuſions, as colour, flavour, viſcidity, &c. 
often remain in the wine, not being totally ſubduable by that degree 
of fermentation by which the liquor is rendered vinous : but of 
theſe diverſities the ſpirit is never found to partake : this, ſeparated 
from the wine and properly purified, is always one and the ſame 
thing, whatever kind of vegetable liquor it was produced from, 

Beſides the groſs matter thrown off during the fermentation, 
there ſeparates from ſundry wines, after the fermentation is com- 
pleted, another kind of ſubſtance. The ſides and bottom of 
the caſk become gradually incruſtated with a faline concrete, 
called TARTAR, of an acid taſte, and of a reddiſh or white co- 
lour, according to that of the wine. The colour is adventitious 
to the ſalt, ' for the tartar may be purifed from it by ſolution in 
water: when thus purified, the tartar of all wines is found to be 


the ſame, 
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There is ſeparated alſo, in fermentation, a ſubſtance of a much 
more active nature than any of the preceding. When the fermen- 
tation is at its height, a ſubtile, pungent, elaſtic, incoercible y a- 


POUR is diſcharged ; which when copiouſly accumulated in cloſe - 


rooms, extinguiſhes fire, and inſtantaneouſly, ſuffocates animals, 
without producing any apparent diſeaſe, or any injury that can be 
perceived upon diſſection. Boerhaave ſays he does not remember 


that ſo immediate, mortal, and ſubtile a poiſon has been hitherto 


diſcovered : that if a large veſſel, full of the juice of grapes in 
high fermentation, ſhould diſcharge its accumulated vapour through 
a imall orifice, and a ſtrong healtuy man ſhould draw In the vapour 
at his noſtrils, he would inſtantly fall down dead; or, if he re- 
ceived but little thereof, become apoplectic; or, if ſtill leſs, 
would remain an ideot during life, or become paralytic ; and that 
theſe accidents befall thoſe, who imprudently remain long in cloſe 
vaults where large quantities are ſermenting. It may be obſerved 
that thi- vapour, when not collected in ſuch quantity as to extin- 
guiſh a ſmall flame, as that of a candle, is generally not danger- 
ous, or at leaſt not mortal, to animals. 

T hefe are levera] ſubſtances, of themſelves not ſuſceptible of 
fermentation, which nevertheleſs may be brought into it by the 
admixture of thoſe that are; as by adding to them, along with à 
proper quantity of water, a portion of the yeaſt or head thrown 
up to the ſurface of fermentiny liquors. T his expedient is ſometimes 
had recouiſe to, jor unlocking the texture of certain compact ve- 
getable matters, in ordet to enable them to give out more readily 
ſome of their medicinal principles. In theſe caſes, the fermenta- 
tion muſt be continued but for a little time; leſt the reſolution of 
the ſubject ſhould proceed beyond the intended limits, and the 
principles, expected from it, be converted into other products. 
Ihe fermentable juices of fruits, boil-d till they become thick, 
are found to be indiſpoſed to ferment, and this not only in their 
thick ſtate, but when diluted again with water; though there ap- 
pour to be ſcarcely any other alteration produced in them by the 

oiling. Hence liqui:'s, prone to fermentation, may thus be pre- 
ſerved. How far this diminution of their ſermentability may af- 
fect their medical virtues, is not as yet clear, 


Tux degree of the ſpecies of fermentation, by which wines and 
inflammable ſpitits are produced, is called vinous fermentation. If 
the procels is further protracted, more groſs matter is thrown off, 
and new charges ſucceed, but in a ſlower and leſs tumultuary man- 
ner than beſote. The heating inebriating wine becomes by de- 
grees a Cooling acid VINEGAR, which ſcems to counteract the 
checis of the other: the more the wine abounded with inflamma- 
ble ſpirit, the more does the vinegar abound with uninflammable 
acid. Aids | FR > wan 
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There ate, however, certain qualities of vegetables, which are 
not completely ſubdued even by this ſecond ſtage of fermentation z 
ſome yinegars being apparently more coloured, and containing more 
of an oily and viſcid matter than others. By adding to the f-rmen- 
table liquor ſubjects of other kinds, the qualicies both of wines and 
vinegars may be ſtill further diverſiued, fo as to adapt them to par- 
ticular medicinal uſes. 

It is obſervable, that though the acetous fermentation will al- 
ways ſucceed the vinous, unleſs induſtriouſly prevented, yet it is 
not always preceded thereby; for many, perhaps all, ſermentable 
liquors may be made to paſs to the acetous ſtate, without any in- 
termediate period of true vinoſity. 2 


Ir the proceſs is ſtill further continued, further changes take 
place. The matter putrefies: and at length, what little liquor 
remains unevaporated, is found to be mere water, and the ſolid 
ſubſtance at the bottom appears to be the ſame with common 


mould, 
This is reckoned by the chemiſts one of the ſtages of ſermenta- 


tion, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the putrefactive flage: it is 
far more general in its object than the other two; every vegetable 
matter being ſuſceptible of putrefadion, but ſome particular kinds 
only being adapted to vinous or acetous fermentation. 
Putrefaction diſcovers one difference in vegetables, which, though 
not taken notice of, ſo far as I know, by any writer, ſeems wor- 
thy of being remarked. The generality of vegetables rot and turn 
to mould, without yielding any very offenſive ſmell from the be- 
ginning to the end of the reſolution : but there are ſome which 
emit, throughout the whole proceſs, a ſtrong fetor, very nearly 
of the ſame kind with that which accompanies the putreſaction of 


animal ſubſtances, 


2. Productions from vegetables by fire. 


Fire, the other grand agent in the reſolution of bodies, pro- 
duces in vegetables decompoſitions of a different kind. Its general 
effects are the following. 


VEGETABLE ſubſtances, burnt in the open air, are reduced 
partly into a$HEs, and partly into FLAME and SMOKE ;- which 
laſt, condenſed in long canals or otherwiſe, forms a nauſeous 
bitter black s00T. In the burning of moſt vegetables, an acid 
vapour accompanies the ſmoke; but the ſoot is never found to 
partake of it. FP 

Vegetables urged with a red heat in cloſe veſſels (the veſſel con- 
taining the ſubject being made to communicate wich another placed 
beyond the action of the fire for receiving the matters forced out 

B 4 by 


ACID LIQUoR called ſpirit; an elaſtic incoercible vapour, which 
appears to be AIR, and to which an exit muſt be occaſionally al- 
Jowed, leſt it burſt the veſſels or blow off the receiver; a thin ol, 
at length a very thick dark coloured oil, both which are of an acri- 
monious taſte, and a burnt fetid ſmell, whence they are called 
empyreumatic oils. There remains behind a black coal, not 
diſſoluble in any kind of liquors, not ſuſceptible of putreſaction, 
not alterable by the moſt vehement degree of fire ſo long as the air 
is excluded, but which, on admitting air to it, burns, without 
flaming, and with little or no ſmoke, and leaves a very ſmall quan- 
tity of white aſhes, 

The white aſhes of vegetables, infuſed or boiled in water, im- 


part to it a pungent ſaline ſubſtance, called FIXT ALKALINE SALT, 


which may be ſeparated in a ſolid form by evaporating the water, 
The remaining part of the aſhes, which is by far the largeſt in 
quantity, is a pure EARTH differing from that, which is the reſult 
of putrefaction, in being readily diſſoluble by every acid liquor, 
while the other is not acted upon by any acid. 


Such is the general analyſis of vegetables by fire. But there are 
ſome vegetables, which, as they ſeem to ſhew, during putrefac- 


tion, ſome analogy in their matter with that which conſtitutes 


animal bodies, diſcover alſo a like analogy in the preſent reſoluti- 


on; yielding little or no acid; and, inſtead of a fixt alkaline ſalt 
which remains in the aſhes, affording a YOLATILE ALKALINE 
SALT, which ariſes along with the aqueous and oily principles. 


ALKALINE falts, and acid or ſour ſubſtances, are looked upon as 
being oppoſite in their nature to one another. Moſt of the bodies, 
which are diſſoluble in alkaline liquors, are precipitated or thrown 
out from the ſolution on the addition of an acid ; and moſt of 
thoſe, which are diſſoluble in acids, are in like manner precipi- 
tated by alkalies. If an acid and an alkali be directly mixed to- 
gether, there generally enſues an efferveſcence or tumultuary diſ- 
charge of air bubbles; though alkalies, both fixt and volatile, may 
be ſo prepared as to make no efferveſcence with acids, and in this 
caſe they are far more pungent than in their common ſtate. 

In all caſes, the alkali and acid, uniting together, compoſe a 
new body, called a NEUTRAL SALT, which has neither the ſour- 
neſs of the one ingredient, nor the peculiar pungency of the other, 
and which will not diſſolve thoſe ſubſtances which either the acid 
or the alkali ſeparately would diſſolve. 

To theſe characters it may be added, that alkaline ſalts change 
the colour of blue flowers or their infuſions, as of violets, to a 
green, and acids to a red, while the neutral compound, formed by 
the coalition of the two, makes no alteration in the colour. 


It 
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by the heat) give over a WATERY , LIQUOR called phlegm; an 
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It muſt be obſerved, however, that to change blue flowers to a 
green, is not univerſally a mark of alkalicy, for ſome ſulutions of 
earthy bodies in acids have the ſame effect: theſe laſt may be di- 
ſinguiſhed from alkalies, by adding to them a known alkali, 
which will immediately precipitate the earth, and form a neutral 


compound with the acid. 


FixT alkaline ſalts, perſectly purified, appear to be one and the 
ſame, whatever kind of vegetable they were produced from ; thoſe 
of ſome marine plants excepted, of which hereafter, In volatile 
alkalies, and in the pure earthy part of the aſhes, there appears to 
be, reſpeRively, the like identity. 

Empyreumatic oils differ ſomewhat in the degree of acrimony 
and fetidneſs, and the acid ſpirits differ in degree of ſtrength, or 
in the quantity of water they are diluted with ; how far they may 
differ in any other reſpects, is little known, theſe preparations 
having been rarely uſed or examined, | 

It may be obſerved, that the alkaline ſalts, both of the fixt and 
of the volatile kind, are entirely creatures of the fire, being never 
found to exiſt naturally in any vegetable: the oil, doubtleſe, præ- 
exiſted in the ſubject, but owes its acrimony and fetidneſs to the 
fire; for the moſt mild and inſipid oils receive the ſame qualities on 
being urged with the ſame degree of beat: the acid, which is 
likewiſe naturally contained in vegetable ſubjects, proves always 
tainted, in the preſent proceſs, with the ill ſmell and taſte of the 
oil that accompanies it, but whether the acid itſelf ſuffers any 
change in its nature, is unknown. 

hen chemiſtry began firſt to be formed into a rational ſcience, 


and to examine the component parts and internal conſtitution of 


bodies, it was imagined, that this reſolution of vegetables by fire, 
diſcovering to us all their active principles, unclogged and unmixed 
with one another, would afford the ſureſt means of judging of their 
medicinal powers. But on proſecuting theſe experiments, it was 
ſoon found that they were inſufficient for that end: that the ana- 
lyſes of poiſonous and eſculent plants agreed often as nearly with 
one another as two analyſes of one plant: that by the action of a 
burning heat, the principles of vegetables are not barely ſeparated, 
but altered, tranſpoſed, and combined into new forms ; inſomuch 
that it was impoſſible to know, what form they exiſted in, and hat 
qualities they were endowed with, before theſe changes and 
tranſpoſitions happened. If, for example, thirty-two ounces of x 
certain vegetable ſubſtance are found to yield ten ounces and a half 
of acid liquor, above one ounce and five drams of oil, and three 
drams and a half of fixt alkaline ſalt ; what idea can this analyſis 
give of the medicinal qualities of gum Arabic ? 
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3. Sulfances naturally contained in vegetables, and ſeparable by art 


? 


without aiteration of their native qualities. 


1. Groſs oils. 


GRoss oils abound chiefly in the kernels of fruits and in cer- 
tain ſeeds, from which they are commonly extradted by ex- 
preſſion, and hence are diſtinguiſhed by the name of expreſſed oils, 
They are contained alſo in all the parts of all vegetables that have 
been examined, and may be forced out by vehemence of fire ; but 
here their qualities are greatly altered in the proceſs by which they 
are extracted or diſcovered, as we have ſeen under the foregoing 
head. 

Theſe oils, in their common ſtate, are not diſſoluble either in 
vinous ſpirits or in water, though, by means of certain intermedia, 
they may be united both with one and the other. Thus a ſkilful 
interpoſition of ſugar renders them miſcible with water into what 
are called Johochs and oily draughts : by the intervention of gum 
or mucilage they unite with water into a milky fluid: by alkaline 
ſalts they are changed into a ſoap, which is miſcible both with 
watery and ſpirituous liquors, and is perfectly diſſolved by the latter 
into an uniform tranſparent fluid, The addition of any acid to the 
ſoapy ſolution abſorbs the a kaline ſalt; and the oil, which of courſe 
ſeparates, is found to have undergone this remarkable change, that 
it now diſſolves, without any intermedium, in pure ſpirit of wine. 

Expreſſed oils, expoſed to the cold, Joſe greatly of their fluidity: 
ſome of them, in a ſmall degree of cold, congeal into a conſiſtent 
maſs. Kept for ſome time in a warm air, they become thin and 
highly rancid: their ſoft, Jubricating, and relaxing quality is 
changed into a ſharp acrimonious one : and in this ſtate, inſtead of 
allaying, they occaſion irritation : inſtead of obtunding corroſive 
humours, they corrode and inflame. Theſe oils are liable to the 
ſame noxious a'teration while contained in the original ſubject: 
hence the rancidity which the oily ſeeds and kernels, as almonds, 
and thoſe called the cold feeds, are ſo liable to contract in keeping, 
Nevertheleſs on triturating theſe ſeeds and kernels with water, the 
oil, by the intervention of the other matter of the ſubject, unites 
with the water into an emuiſion or milky liquor, which, inſtead of 
growing rancid, turns ſour on ſtanding. 

In the heat of boiling water, and even in a degree of heat as much 
excecding this, as the heat of boiling water does that of the human 
body, theſe oils ſuffer little diſſipation of their parts. In a gram 
heat, they emit a pungent vapour, ſeemingly of the acid kind ; and 
when ſuffered to grow cold again, they are found to have acquired 
a greater degree of conſiſtence than they had before, together with 
ati acr d taſte. In a heat approachiaz to ignition, in cloſe veſſels, 
2. . greatelt 
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ateſt part of the oil ariſes in an empyreumatic ſtate, a black 
— remaining behind. 


2. Groſs ſebaceous matter. 


From the kernels of ſome fruits, as that of the chocolate ey 


we obtain, inſtead of a fluid oil, a ſubſtance of a butyraceous con- 
ſiſtence; and from others, as the nutmeg, a ſolid matter as firm as 
tallow. Theſe concretes are moſt commodiouſly extracted by boil- 


ing the ſubjeR in water; the ſebaceous matter, liquehed by the 
heat, ſeparates and ariſes to the ſurface, and reſumes its proper . 


conſiſtence as the liquor cools, 

The ſubſtances of this claſs have the ſame general properties with 
expreſſed oils, but are leſs diſpoſed to become rancid in keeping than 
moſt of the common fluid oils. It is ſuppoſed by the chemiſts, that 


principle : for, in their reſolution by fire, they yield a vapour more 
ſenſibly acid than the fluid oils ; and fluid oils, by the admixture of 
concentrated acids, are reduced to a thick or ſolid mals. 


| 

; 3. Efiential oils, 

. ESSENTIAL oils are obtained only from thoſe vegetables, or parts 
: of vegetables, that are conſiderably odorous. They are the direct 
t principle, in which the odour, and oftentimes the warmth, pun- 
| gency, and other active powers of the ſubjeR, reſide; whence their 
name of eſſences or eſſential oils, | Fe. 

t Effential oils unite with rectified ſpirit of wine, and compoſe with 
d it one homogene tranſparent fluid ; though ſome of them require 
8 for this purpoſe a much larger proportion of the ſpirit than others. 
f Water alſo, though it does not diſſolve their whole ſubſtance; may 
e be made to imbibe ſome portion of their more ſubtile matter, ſo as to 
e become conſiderably impregnated with their flavour: by their ad- 
: mixture of ſugar, gum, the yolk of an egg, or alkaline ſalts, they 
55 are made totally diſſoluble in water. Digeſted with volatile alka- 
z. lies, they undergo various changes of colour, and ſome of the leſs 


odorous acquire conſiderable degrees of fragrance ; whilſt fixt al- 
kalies univerſally impair their odour, 

In the heat of boiling water theſe oils totally exhale ; and on this 
principle they are commonly extracted from ſubjects that contain 
them ; for no other fluid, that naturally exiſts in vegetables, is 
exhalable by that degree of heat, except the aqueous moiſture, 
from which greateſt part of the oil is eaſily ſeparated. Some of 
theſe oils ariſe with a much leſs heat, a heat little greater than 
that in which water begins vifibly to evaporate. In their cetolution 
by a burning heat they differ little ſrom expreſſed oils. 

ſſential oils, expoſed for ſome time to a warm air, ſuffer an 
alteration very diffcient from that which the expreſſed undergo, 
loſtcad 


their thick conſiſtence is owing to a larger admixture of an acid 


| 
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Inſtead of growing thin, rancid, and acrimonious, they gradually 
become thick, and at length harden into a ſolid brittle concrete ; 
with a remarkable diminution of their volatility, fragrancy, pun- 
gency, and warm ſtimulating quality. In this ſtate they are found 
to conſiſt of two kinds of matter; a fluid oil, volatile in the heat 
of boiling water, and nearly of the ſame quality with the original 
oil ; and of a groſſer ſubſtance which remains behind, not exhalable 
without a burning heat, or ſuch a one as changes its nature and | 
reſolves it into an acid, an empyreumatic oil, and a black- coal. | 
The admixture of a concentrated acid inſtantly produces, in eſ- | 
ſential oils, a change nearly fimilar to that which time effects. In 
making theſe kinds of commixtures, the operator ought to be on 
his guard: for when a ſtrong acid, particularly that of nitre (of 
which hereafter) is poured haſtily into an effential oil, a great heat f 
and ebullition enſue, and often an exploſion happens, or the mixture 0 
burſts into a flame. The union of expreſſed oils with acids is ac- { 
companied with much leſs conflict. = 
f 
1 


4. Concrete eſſential oil. 


Sou vegetables, as roſes and elecampane roots, inſtead of a a 
fluid effential oil, yield a ſubince poſſeſſing the ſame general pro- 
perties, but of a thick or ſebaceous — — This ſubſtance ap- 
pears to be of as great volatility, and ſubtilty of parts, as the fluid 


oils: it equally exhales in the heat of boiling water, and concretes n 
upon the ſurface of the collected vapour. The total exhalation it 
of this matter, and its coneteting again into its original conſiſtent P 
Rate, without any ſeparation of it into a fluid and a ſolid part, di- q 
tingu'ſhes it from eſſential oils that have been thickened or in- 4 
durated by age or by acids, dc 


5. Camphor. 


Caurhox is a ſolid concrete, obtained chiefly from the woody 
parts of certain Indian trees, It is volatile like eſſential oils, and 
ſoluble both in oils and inflammable ſpirits : it unites freely with 
water by the intervention of gum, but very ſparingly and imper- 
fectly by the other intermedia that render oils miſcible with watery 
liquors. It differs from the ſebaceous as well as fluid eſſential oils, 
in ſuftering no ſenſible alteration from long keeping; in being totally 
exbalable, not only by the heat of boiling water, but in a warm 
air, without any change or ſeparation of its parts, the laſt particle 
that remains unexhaled appearing to be of the ſame nature with the 
original camphor: in its receiving noempyreumatic impreſſion, and 
juffering no reſolution, from any degree of fire to which it can be 
expoſed in cloſe veſſels, though readily combuſtible in the open ait; 
in being diflolved by concentrated acids into a liquid form ; and in 
kyeral other properties which it is needleſs to ſpecify in = = 

; . Reſin. 
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6. Reſin. 


Es8$ENTIAL oils, indurated by age or acids, are called reſins. 
When the indurated maſs has been expoſed to the heat of boiling 
water, till its more ſubtile part, or the pure eſſential oil that re- 
mained in it, has exhaled ; the groſs matter, left behind, is like- 
wiſe called reſin, We find, in many vegetables, reſins analogous 
both to one and the other of theſe concretes ; ſome containing a 
ſubtile oil, ſeparable by a heat of boiling water ; others containing 
nothing that is capable of exhaling in that heat. 

Reſins in general diſſolve in rectified ſpirit of wine, though ſome 
of them much more diflicultly than others: it is chiefly by means 
of this diſſolvent, that they are extracted from the ſubjects in which 
they are contained. They diſſolve alſo in oils, both expreſſed and 
eſſential ; and may be united with watery liquors by means of the 
ſame intermedia which render the fluid oils miſcib.e with water. 
In a heat leſs than that of boiling water, they melt into an oily 
fluid, and in this ſtate they may be * py one with another. 
In their reſolution by fire, in cloſe veſſels, they yield a manifeſt 
acid, and a large quantity of empyreumatic oil, 


7, Gum. 

Gun differs from the foregoing ſubſtances, in being uninflam- 
mable: for though it may be burnt to a coal, and thence to aſhes, 
it never yields any flame, It differs remarkably alſo in the pro- 
portion of the principles into which it is reſolved by fire; the 
quantity of empyreumatic oil being far leſs, and that of acid far 
greater, In the heat of boiling water, it ſuffers no diſſipation: nor 
does it liquefy like reſins ; but continues unchanged, till the heat 
is ſo far increaſed as to ſcorch or turn it to a coal. 

By a little quantity of water, it is ſoftened into a viſcous adhe- 
five maſs, called mucilage : by a larger quantity it is diffolved into a 
fluid, which proves more or leſs — according to the pro- 
portion of gum. It does not diſſolve in vinous ſpirits, or in any 
kind of oil: nevertheleſs, when ſoftened with water into a mucilage, 
it is eaſily miſcible both with the fluid oils and with reſins, which, 
by this means, become ſoluble in watery liquors along with the 
gum, and are thus excellently fitted for medicinal purpoſes. 

This elegant method of uniting oils with aqueous liquors, which 
has been kept a ſecret in a few hands, appears to have been known 
to Dr. Grew, I took (ſays he} oil of aniſeeds, and pouring it 
* upon another body, I ſo ordered it, that it was thereby turned into 
© a perfect milk-white balſam or butter; by which means the oil 
became mingleable with any vinous or watery liquor; eaſily and 
© inſtantaneouſly diſſolving therein, in the form of a milk. And 
note, this is done without the leaſt alteration of the ſmell, taſte, . 
* nature, 
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c nature, or operation of the ſaid oil, By ſomewhat the like means 
« any other ſtillatitious oil may be transformed into a milk- white 
«- butter, and in like manner be mingled with water or any other 
ce liquor; which is of various ule in medicine, and what I find 
« oftentimes very convenient and advantageous to be done.“ 
(Grew of mixture, chap. v. int. i. Q 7.) This enquiry has lately 
been further proſecuted, in the firſt volume of the medical obſerya- 
tions publiſhed by a ſociety of phyſicians in London; where a va- 
riety of experiments is related, of rendering oils both eſſential and 
expreſſed, and different unctuous and refinous bodies, ſoluble in 
water by the mediation of gum. 

As oily and refinous ſubſtances are thus united to water by the 
means of gum, ſo gums may in like manner be united to ſpirit of 
wine by the intervention of reſins and eſſential oils ; though the 
ſpirit does not take up near ſo much of the gum, as water does of 
the oil or reſin. | 

Acid liquors, though they thicken pure oils or render them con- 
ſiſtent, do not impede the diſſolution of gum, or of oils blended 
with gum. Alkaline ſalts, on the contrary, both fixt and volatile, 
though they render pure oils diſſoluble in water, prevent the ſo- 
lution of gum, and of mixtures of gum and oil. If any pure gum 
be diſſolved in water, the addition of any alkali will occaſion the 
gum to ſeparate, and fall to the bottom in a conſiſtent form: if 
any oily or reſinous body was previouſly blended with the gum, 
this alſo ſeparates, and either finks to the bottom, or riſes to the 
top, according to its gravity. | 


8. Gum-reſin, 


By gum-reſin is underſtood a mixture of gum and reſin. Many 
vegetables contain mixtures of this kind, in which the component 
parts are fo intimately united, with the interpoſition perhaps of 
ſome other matter, that the compound, in a pharmaceutical view, 
may be conſidered. as a diſtin& kind of principle; the whole maſs 
diſſolving almoſt equally in aqueous and in ſpirituous liquors ; 
and the ſolutions being not turbid or milky, like thoſe of the 

roſſer mixtures of gum and reſin, but perfeQly tranſparent. Such 
is the aſtringent matter of biſtort root, and the bitter matter of 
gentian. It were to be wiſhed that we had ſome particular name 
for this kind of matter; as the term gum-reſin is appropriated 
to the groſſer mixtures, in which the gummy and reſinous part are 
but looſely joined, and eaſily ſeparable from one another. 


| 9. Saline matter, 
OF the ſaline juices of vegetables there are different kinds, which 
have hitherto been but little examined : the ſweet and the acid ones 
ase the moſt plentiful, and thoſe which are the moſt known. 
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Theſe juices, expoſed to a heat equal to that of boiling water, 
ſuffer generally no other change, than the evaporation of their 
watery moiſture ; the ſaline matter remaining behind, alung with 
ſuch of the other not volatile parts as were blended with it in the 
juice, from many, after the exhalation of great part of the water, 
the ſaline matter gradually ſeparates. in keeping, and concretes 
into little ſolid maſſes, leaving the other ſubſtances diſſolved or in 
a moiſt ſtate ; from others, no means have yet been found of ob- 
taining a pure concrete ſalt, 

Thaſe ſalts diſſolve not only in water like other ſaline bodies, but 
many of them, particularly the ſweet, in rectified ſpirit alſo. The 
groſs oily and gummy matter, with which they are almoſt always 
accompanied in the ſubject, diſſolves freely along with them in 
water, but is by ſpirit in great meaſure left behind. Such hete- 
rogeneous matters, as the ipicit takes up, are almoſt completely 
retained by it, while the ſalt concretes; but of thoſe, whicn 
water takes up, a conſiderable part always adheres to the ſalt. 
Hence eſſential falts, as they are called, prepared in the common 
manner from the watery juices of vegetables, are always found to 
partake largely of the other ſoluble principles of the ſubject ; woillt 
thoſe extracted by ſpirit of wine prove far more pure. By means 
of reCtihed fpirit, ſome productions of this kind may be excellentiy 
freed from their impurities; and perfect ſaccharine concretions 
obtained from many of our indigenous ſweets. 

There is another kind of falin* matter, obtained from ſome re- 
ſinous bodies, particularly from benzoine, of a different nature 
from the foregoing, and ſuppoſed by ſome of the chemiſts to be a 
part of the eſſential oil of the reſto, coagulated by an acid, with 
the acid more predominant, or more diſengaged, than in the other 
kinds of coagulated or indurated oils. I'heſe concretes diſſolve 
both in water and in vinous ſpirits, though diſſicultly and ſparingly 
in both: they ſhew ſome marks of acidity, have a conſiderable 
ſhare of ſmell like that of the reſin they are obtained from, exhale 
in a heat equal to that of boiling water or a little greater, and 
prove inflammable in the fire. 


General obſervations on the foregoing principles. 


1. EssENTTAIL oils, as already obſerved, are obtainable only 
from a few vegetables, and camphor from a much ſmaller number: 
but groſs oil, refin, gum, and feline matter, appear to be com- 
mon in greater or Jeſs proportion, to all; ſome abounding 'more 
with one, and others with another. > 

2. The ſeveral principles ate in many caſes intimately combined; 
ſo as to be extracted together from the ſubje&, by thoſe diſſolvents, 
in which ſome of them, ſeparately, could not be diſſolved. Hence 
watery infuſions, and ſpirituous tinctures of a plant contain, te- 
pectively, more than water or ſpiric is the proper diſſolvent of. 

| 3- After 
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3. After a plant has been ſufficiently infuſed in water, all that 
ſpirit extracts from the reſiduum may be looked upon as confiſting 
wholly of ſuch matter as directly * to the action of ſpirit. 
And contrariwiſe, when ſpirit is applied firſt, all that water extras 
aſterwards may be looked upon as conſiſting only of that matter of 
which water is the direct diſſolvent. 

4. If a vegetable ſubſtance, containing all the principles we have 
been ſpeaking of, be boiled in water; the eſſential oil, whether fluid 
or concrete, and the camphor, and volatile eſſential ſalt, will gra- 
dually exhale with the ſteam of the water, and may be collected by 
receiving the ſteam in proper veſſels placed beyond the action of the 
heat. e other principles not being volatile in this degree of 
heat, remain behind : the groſs oil and ſebaceous matter loat on 
the top; the gummy and ſaline ſubſtance, and a part of the reſin, 
are diſſolved by the water, and may be obtained in a ſolid form by 
ſtraining the liquor, and expoſing it to a gentle heat till the water 
has exhaled. The reſt of the reſin, ſtill retained by the ſubject, 
may be extracted by ſpirit of wine, and ſeparated in its proper form, 
by exhaling the ſpirit. On theſe foundations, moſt of the ſubſtances 
contained in vegetables may be extracted, and obtained in a pure 
ſtare, however they may be compounded together in the ſubject. 

5. Sometimes one or more of the principles is found naturally 
diſengaged from the others, lying in diſtin receptacles within the 
ſubject, or extravaſated and accumulated on the ſurface, Thus, in 
the dried roots of angelica, cut longitudinally, the microſcope diſ- 
covers veins of reſin. In the flower-cups of hypericum, and the 
leaves of the orange tree, tranſparent points are diſtinguiſhed by the 
naked eye, which on the firſt view ſeem to be holes, but on a cloſer 
examination are found to be little veſicles filled with tial oil, 
In the bark of the fir, pine, larch, and ſome oto , the oily 
receptacles are extremely numerous, and fo copiuu..y iupplied with 
the oily and reſinous fluid, that they frequently burſt, eſpecially 
in the warm climates, and diſcharge their contents in great quan- 


tities. The acacia tree in Egypt, and the plum and cherry among 


ourſelves, yield almoſt pure gummy exudations. From a ſpecies 
of aſh is ſecreted the ſaline ſweet ſubſtance manna ; and the only 
Kind of ſugar which the ancients were acquainted with, appears 
to have been a natural exudation from the cane. 

6. The foregoing principles are, ſo far as is known, all that 
naturally exiſt in vegetables; and all that art can extract from 
them, without ſuch operations as change their nature, and deſtroy 
their * e qualities. In one or more of theſe principles, thc 
colour, ſmell, taſte, and medicinal virtues of the ſubject, are almoſt 


always found conceatrated, 
7. In ſome vegetables, the whole medicinal activity reſides in 
one ptinciple, Thus, in ſweet almonds, the only medicinal prin- 
ciple 
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ciple is a groſs oil; in horſe-radiſh root, an eſſential oil; in jalap 
root, a reſin; in marſhmallow-root, a gum ; in the leaves of ſorrel, 
a ſaline acid ſubſtance. 

8. Others have one kind of virtue reſiding in one principle, and 
another in another, Thus Peruvian bark has an aſtringent reſin, 
and a bitter gum; wormwood, a ſtrong-flavoured eliential oil, 
and a bitter gum- reſin. | 

g. The groſs inſipid oils and ſebaceous matters, the ſimple inſipid 
gums, and the ſweet and acid ſaline ſubſtances, appear to nearly 
agree, reſpectively among themſelves, in their medicinal qualities, 
as well as in their pharmaceutic properties, 

10. But eſſential oils, reſins, and gum-reſins, differ greatly in 
different ſubjects. As eſſential oils are univerſally the principle of 
odour in vegetables, it is obvious that they muſt differ in this teſpect 
as much as the ſubjects from which they are obtained. Reſins fre- 
quently partake of the oil, and conſequently of the differences 
depending thereon ; with this further diverſity, that the groſs re- 
ſinous part often contains other powers than thoſe which teſide in 
oils. Thus from wormwood a reſin may be prepared, containing 
not only the ſtrong ſmell and flavour, but likewiſe the whole bitter- 
neſs of the herb; which laſt quality the oil is entirely free from. 
The bitter, aſtringent, purgative, and emetic virtues of vegeta- 
bles reſide generally in different ſorts of reſinous matter, either 


ö pure, ot blended with gummy and ſaline parts; of which kind of 
| combinations there are many ſo intimate, that the compo- 
N nent parts can ſcarcely be ſeparated from one another, the whole 
: compound diſſolving almoſt equally in aqueous and ſpirituous 
: menſtrua, | | 

r 


11. There are ſome ſubſtances alſo, which, from their being 
totally diſſolublgin water, and not at all in ſpirit, may be judged to 


| 

y be mere gums 1: t which, nevertheleſs, poſſeſs virtues never to be 
hn found in the ſimple gums. Such are the aſtringent gum called 
y acacia, and the purgative gum extracted from aloes, 

j- 12. It is ſuppoſed that vegetables contain certain ſubtileprinciples 
g or preſiding ſpirits, different in different plants, of too great te- 
8 nuity to be collected in their pure ſtate, and of which oils, gums, 
y and reſins are only the matrices or vehicles. This enquity is foreign 


to the purpoſes of pharmacy, which is concerned only about groſſer 
and more ſenſible objects. When we obtain from an odoriferous 
plant an eſſential oil, containing in a ſmall compaſs the whole fra- 
grance of a large quantity of the ſubject, our intentions are equally 
anſwered, whether the ſubſtance of the oil be the direct odorous 
matter, or whether it has diffuſed through it a fragrant principle 
more ſubtile than itſelf. And when this oil, in long keeping, loſes 
its odour, and becomes a reſin, it is equal, in regard to the preſent 
conſiderations, whether the my happens from the avolation ofa 


ſubtile 
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ſubtile principle, or from a change produced in the ſubſtance of the 
oil itfelf, 


SECT. H. 


Animals. 


N animal bodies we find certain ſubſtances, whick have a great 
reſemblance, in tneir general properties, to thoſe of the vege- 
tab!- kingdom, 


Animal oils and fats, like the groſs oils of vegetables, are not, of 
themſelves, diſfoluble either in water or vinous ſpirits; but they 
may be united with water by the intervention of gum or mucilage; 
and moſt them may be changed into ſoap, and thus rendered 
- miſcible with ſpirit, as well as water, by fixt alkaline ſalts. 
1 he odorous matter of ſome odoriferous animal ſubſtances, as 
mulk, civet, caftor, is, like eſſential oils, ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, 
. and volatile in the heat of boiling water. Cartheuſer relates, that 7 
4 from caſtor an actual eſſential oil has been obtained, in very ſmall 1 
141 quantity, but of an exceedingly ſtrong diffuſive ſmell. s 
| The veſicating matter of cantharides, and thoſe parts of ſundry Þ 
4 animal ſubſtances, in which their peculiar taſtes refide, are diſſolved , 
N. by rectified ſpirit, and ſeem to have ſome analogy with reſius and 
gummy reſins. 8 
The gelatinous principle of animals, like the gum of vegetables, a 
diſſolves in water, but not in ſpirit or in oils: like gums allo, it Fi 
renders oils and fats miſcible with water into a milky liquor. 0 
Some inſects, particularly the ant, are found to contain an acid 8 
juice, which approaches nearly to the nature of vegetable acids. 
There are however ſundry animal juices, which differ greatly, Fo 
even in tnele general kinds of properties, from the correſponding 5 
ones of vegetables. Thus animal ſerum, which appears analogous — 


to vegetable gummy juices, has this remarkable difference, that q 

though it mingles uniform]y with cold or warm water, yet, on con- 2 
ſiderably heating the mixture, the animal matter ſeparates from the 
watery fluid, and concretes into a ſolid maſs. Some have been 
apprehenſive, that the heat of the body, in ſome diſlempers, might 
riſe to ſuch a degree, as to produce this dangerous or mortal con. 
cretion of the ſerous humours: but the heat requiſite for this effect 
is greater than the human body appears capable of ſuftaining ; being 
nearly about the middle point, between the greateſt human heat 

- commonly obſerved and that of boiling water, 


3 Tus ſoft and fluid parts of animals are ſtrongly diſpoſed to run 
b into putrefaction: they putrefy much ſooner than vegetable matter5, 
| and when corrupted, prove more offenſive, Thi 

is 
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This proceſs takes * in ſome degree, in the bodies of living 
2nimals; as often as the juices ſtagnate long, or are prevented, by 
an obſtruction of the natural emunctories, from throwing off theit 
more volatile and corruptible parts. 

The doctrine of puttefaction, both in living and in dead animals, 
has lately received great light from the curious and intereſting ex- 
periments and obſervations of Dr. Pringle. - He obſerves, that if 
the cortuption is great and ſudden, a fever or a flux enſue; but 
that, if the accumulation of corrupted matter is ſo flow, that the 
body becomes habituated to the putrefaction, a ſcurvy prevails. 
Hence the frequency of this Jaſt diſtemper, in long voyages, on 
board unventilated ſhips, from corrupted air and proviſions; in 
marſhy countries, from fimilar cauſes; and in a leſſer degree, in 
all northern climates, in moiſt ſituations, from a want of due 
perſpiration. , 

During putrefaction, a quantity of air is generated; all the hu- 
mours become gradually thinner, and the fibrous parts more lax and 
tender. Hence the tympany, which ſucceeds the corruption of any 
of the viſcera, or the imprudent ſuppreſſion of dyſenteries by aſtrin- 
gents; and the weakneſs and laxity of the veſſels obſervable in 
ſcurvies, &c. h 

The crafſamentum of human blood changes by putrefaction in- 
to a dark livid-coloured liquor; a few drops of which tinge the 
ſerum of a tawny hue; like that of the ichor of ſores and dyſenteric 
fluxes, and of the white of the eye, the ſaliva, the ſerum of blood 


drawn from a vein, and that which oozes from a bliſter, in deep 


ſcurvies, and in the adyanced ſtate of malignant fevers, 

The putrid craſſamentum changes a large quantity of recent 
urine to a flame - coloured water, ſo common in fevers and in the 
ſcurvy; This mixture, after ſtanding an hour or two, gathers a 
cloud, reſembling what is ſeen in the crude water of acute diſtem- 
pers; with ſome oily matter on the ſurface, like the ſcum which 
floats on ſcorbutie urine. ; 

The ſerum of blood depoſits, in putrefaRion, a ſediment re- 
ſembling well-digeſted pus, and changes to a faint olive green, 
A ſerum, ſo far putrefied as to become green, is perhaps never to 
de ſeen in the velſels of living animals: but in dead bodies this ſerum 
is to be diſtinguiſhed by the green colour which the fleſh acquires in 
corrupting, In falted meats, this is commonly aſcribed to the 
brine, but erroneouſly; for that has no power of giving this colour, 
but only of qualifying the taſte, and in ſome degree the ill effects 
of corrupted aliments. In foul ulcers, and other ſores, where the 
ſerum is left to ſtagnate long, the matter is likewiſe found of this 
colour, and is then always acrimonious. 

The putrefaction of animal ſubſtances is prevented or retarded by 
all ſaline matters, even by the fixt and yolatile alkaline falts, which 

C 2 have 
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have generally been ſuppoſed to produce a contrary effect. Of all 
the ſalts that have been made trial of, ſea ſalt ſeems to reſiſt putre- 
faction the leaſt: in ſmall quantities, it even accelerates the proceſs. 
The vegetable bitters, as chamomile flowers, are much ſtronger 
antiſeptics not only preſerving fleſh long uncorrupted, but likewiſe 
ſomewhat correcting it when putrid: the mineral acids have this 
laſt effect in a more remarkable degree. Vinous ſpirits, aromatic and 
warm ſubſtances, moſt of the diaphoretic drugs, and the acrid 
plants falſely called alkaleſcent, as ſcurvygraſs and horſe-radiſh, are 
alſo found to reſiſt putrefaction; and ſome of the abſorbent earths, 
as chalk, to promote it. 

It is obſervable, that notwithſtanding the ſtrong tendency of 
animal matters to putrefaction, yet broths made from them with 
the admixture of vegetables, inſtead of putrefying, turn ſour, 
Dr. Pringle finds, that when animal fleſh in ſubſtance is beaten up 
with bread, or other farinaceous vegetables, and a proper quantity 
of water, into the confiſtence of a pap, this mixture likewiſe, kept 
in a heat equal to that of the human body, grows in a little time 
ſour ; whilft the vegetable matters, without the fleſh, ſuffer no ſuch 
change. See the Appendix to his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of 


the Army. 


ANIMAL ſubſtances, burnt in the open air, are reſolved, like 

vegetables, into foot and aſhes; but with this difference, that no 
fixt alkaline (alt can be obtained from the aſhes, and that no acid 
vapour accompanies the ſmoke. They emit, during the burning, 
a fetid ſmell, of a pecular kind, by which animal ſubſtances may 
be diſtinguiſhed at once from all thoſe of the vegetable kingdom, 
In cloſe veſſels, they give over, after the watery moiſture, a vola- 
tile alkaline ſalt, which either concretes into a ſolid form, or diſ- 
ſolves in the water, and thus compoſes what is called ſpirit ; to- 
gether with an empyreumatic oil, of a more fetid kind than the oils 
of vegetables; without the leaſt footſtep of acid throughout the 
whole proceſs. A black coal remains, which, in the open air, burns 
into white aſhes void of ſaline matter. 
It was obſerved in the preceding ſection, that ſome few vegeta- 
bles, in this reſolution of them by fire, diſcover ſome agreement, 
in their matter, with bodies of the animal kingdom, yielding a 
volatile alkaline ſalt in conſiderable · quantity, with little or nothing 
of the acid or fixt alkali, which the generality of vegetables afford. 
In animal ſubſtances alſo there are | exceptions to the general 
analyſis : from animal fats, inftead of a volatile alkali, an 12 
is obtained, and their empyreumatic oil wants the peculiar offenſive- 
neſs of the other animal oils. 
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10 : III. 
Minerals. 


Oils and Bitumens. 


N the mineral kingdom is found a fluid oil, called naphtha or 
petroleum, floating on the ſurface of waters, or iſſuing from 
clef's of rocks, particularly in the eaſtern countries, of a ſtron 
ſmell very different from that of vegetable or animal oils, — 
almoſt as water, highly inflammable, not ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, 
and more averſe to union with water than any other oils. 

There ate different ſorts of theſe mineral oils, more or leſs ting- 
ed, of a more or leſs agreeable, and a ſtronger or weaker ſmell. By 
the admixture of concentrated acids, which raiſe no great heat or 
conflict with them, they become thick, and at length conſiſtent ; 
and in theſe ſtates are called b:tumens. 

Theſe thickened or concreted oils, like the correſponding pro- 
ducts of the vegetable kingdom, are generally ſoluble in ſpirit of 
wine, but much more difficultly, more ſparingly, and for the moſt 
part only partially: they liquefy by heat, but require the heat to 
be conſiderably fironger. In a proper degree of heat, they give out 
a fluid oil, greatly reſembling the native petrolea; a ſmall quantity 
of a black coaly matter remaining behind. Their ſmolls are vari- 
ous ; but all of them, either in their natural ſtate, or when melted, 
or ſet on fire, yield a peculiar kind ot ſtrong ſcent, called, from 
them, bituminous. | 


Zartbs. 


Iv treating of vegetables and animals, we forbore to ſpeak of 
their earthy matters, that the diſtinguiſhing characters of the ſeveral 
claſſes of carthy bodies might be the caſier apprehended, by having 
them placed here in one ſynoptical view: the little impropriety, of 
joining the vegetable and animal earths to the mineral mult be over- 
looked for the ſake of that advantage. Under the mineral earths 
are included ſtones, theſe being no other than earths in an indu- 
rated ſtate, —T he different kinds of theſe bodies hitherto taken 
noti-e of, are the following. 


I. Earths ſeluble in the nitraus, marine, and vegetable acids, but not 
at all or exceeding ſparingly in the vitriolic acid. I hen previouſly 
dif} .lved in other acids, they are precipitated by the addition of this _ 
lajt, which thus unites with them into inſipid, or nearly inſipid con- 
cretes, not aiſſoluble in any liguor. Ot :h.s kind are, 

1. The mineral calcareous earth: diſtinguiſhed by its being con- 
vertille, m a flrong fore without addition, into an acrimonious calr 
called quicklome. This earth occurs in a varicty of forms in the mi 
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neral kingdom. The fine foft chalk, the coarſer limeſtones, the 
hard marbles, the tranſparent ſpars, the earthy matter contained in 
waters, and which, ſeparating from them, incruſtates the ſides of 
caverns or hangs in icicles from the top, receiving from its dif- 
ferent appearances different appellations; how ſtrongly ſoever ſome 
of theſe bodies have been recommended for particular medicinal 
purpoſes; are at bottom no other than different forms of this calca- 
reous earth, ſimple pulverization depriving them of the — 
characters by which they are diſtinguiſhed in the maſs. Moſt of 
them contain generally a greater or leſs admixture of ſome of the 
indiſſoluble kinds of earth; which, however, affects their medi- 
cinal qualities no otherwiſe, than by the addition which it makes to 
theit bulk. Chalk appears to be one of the pureſt, and is therefore 
in general preferred. Thex all burn into a ſtrong quicklime: in 
this ſtate, a part of them diſſolves in water, which thus becomes 
impregnated with the aſtringent and lithontriptic powers that have 
— erroneouſly aſcribed to ſome of the earths in their natural 
ate. 

2. The animal calcareous earth: burning into quicklime, like the 
mineral, Of this kind are oyſter ſhells, and all the marine ſhells 
that have been examined : though with ſome variation in the 
ſtrength of the quicklime produced from them. 

The earth of bones and horns: not at all burning into quick- 
lime, This kind of earth is more difficult of ſolution in acids than 
either of the preceding. It is accompanied in the ſubject with a 
quantity of gelatinous matter, which may be ſeparated by long 
boiling in water, and more perfectly by burning in the open air: 
the earth may be extracted alſo from the bone or horn, though dif- 
ficultly, by means of acids ; whereas vegetables, and the ſoft parts 
of animals, yield their pure earth by burning only. 


II. Earths ſoluble with eaſe in the vitriolic at well as other acids; and 
yielding, in all their combinations therewith, ſaline concretes ſoluble 
zn Water, 

I. Magneſia alba: compoſing with the vitriolic acid a bitter pur- 
gative liquor. This earth has not yet been found naturally in a pure 
ſtate. It is obtained from the purging mineral waters and their ſalts, 
from the bitter liquor, which remains after. the cryſtallization of ſea 
falt from ſea water, and from the fluid which remains uncryſtallized 
in the purification of ſome ſorts of rough nitre, The aſhes of ve- 
getables appear to be nearly the ſame kind of earth, 

2. Aluminous earth: compoſing with the vitriolic acid a very aftrin- 

ent liquor, This earth alſo has not been found naturally pure. Tt 
is obtained from alum, which is no other than a combination of 
it with the vitriolic acid: it may likewiſe be extracted, by ſtrong 

boiling in that acid, from clays and boles, 
| | III. Earths 
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III. Earths which by digeſtion in acids, either in the cold or in a no- 
derate warmt», are not at all diſſolved. 

1. Argillaceous earth: becoming hard, or acquiring an additional 
hardneſs in the fire. Of this kind of earth there are ſeveral varieties, 
differing in ſome particulas properties: as the purer clays, Which 
when moiſtened with water form a very viſcous maſs, difficultly 
diffuſible through a large quantity of the fluid, and ſlowly ſubſid- 
ing from it: boles, leſs viſcous, more readily miſcible with water, 
and more readily ſubſiding: and ochres, which have little or no- 
thing of the viſcolity of the two foregoing, and are commonly 
impregnated with a yellow or red fervgineous calx. 

2. Cryſtalline earth: naturally hard, fo as to ſtrike ſparks with 
feel : becoming friable in a flrong fire. Of, this kind are flints, cry- 
flals, & which appear to conſiſt of one and the ſame earth, dif- 
fering in che purity, hardneſs, and tranſparen y of the maſs. 

3. Gypſeous earth: reducible by a gentle heat into a ſoft powder, 
which unites with water into a maſs, ſomewhat viſcuus and tenacious 
while moifl, but quickly drying and becoming hard. A greater heat 
deprives the powder of this property, without occaſioning any other 
alteration. Such are the tranſparent ſelenitæ; the fibrous ſtony 
maſſcs improperly called Engliſh tale; and the granulated gyp/a or 
plaſter of Paris ſtones. Though theſe bodies, however, have been 
commonly looked upon as mere earths, of a diſtinct kind from the 
reſt, they appear, both from analytical and ſynthetical experiments, 
to be no other than combinations of the mineral calcareous earth 
_ vitriolic acid. See the characters of the earths of the firit 
claſs. 

4. Talky earth: ſcarcely alterable by a vehement fire, The maſſes 
of this earth are generally of a fibrous or leafy texture; more or 
leſs pellucid, bright or glittering ; ſmooth and unuous to the 
touch; too flexible and elaſtic to be eaſily pulverized ; ſoft, fo as 
to be cut with a knife, In theſe reſpects ſome of the gypſeous 
earths greatly reſemble them, but the difference is readily diſco- 
vered by fire; a weak heat reducing the gypſeous to powder, while 
the ſtrongeſt makes no other alteration in the talky, than ſome- 
what diminiſhing their flexibility, brightneſs, and unctuoſity. 


Metals. 


OF metals, the next diviſion of mineral bodies, the moſt obvi- 
ous characters are, their peculiar bright aſpect, perſect opacity, 
and great weight: the lighteſt of them is ſix, and the heavieſt 
upwards of nineteen times heavier than an equal bulk of water. 

They all melt in the fire; except platina, a metallic body, which 
has not been applied to any medical uſe, and which is therefore 


excluded from this general view of medicinal ſubjects. 
C 4 Gold 
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Gold and filver, how long ſoever they are continued in fuſion, 
remain unchanged and undiminiſhed. The others, if air is admit- 
ted to them, are gradually converted, with different degrees of 
facility, into a powdery or friable ſubſtance, called caix, deſtitute of 
the metallic aſpect, and much lighter, in proportion to its bulk, 
than the metal itſelf. This change in their obvious properties is 
generally accompanied with a notable alteration in their medicinal 
virtues: thus quickſilver, which taken into the body in its crude 
ſtate and undivided, ſeem inactive; when calcined by fire proves, 
even in ſmall doſes, a ſtrong emetic and cathartic, and in ſmaller 
ones, a powerful alterative in chranical diforders; while regulus of 
antimony, on the contrary, is changed, by the ſame treatment, 
from a high degree of virulence to a ſtate of inactivity. 

Calces of mercury and arſenic exhale in a heat below ignition: 
thoſe of lead and biſmuth, in a red or low white heat, run into a 
tranſparent glaſs: the others are not at all vitreſcible, or not with- 
out extreme vehemence of fire, Both the calces and glaſſes reco- 
ver their metallic form and qualities again, by the ſkilful addition of 
any kind of inflammable ſubſtance that does not contain a mineral 
acid. 

All metallic bodies diffolve in acids; ſome only in particular 
acids, as ſilver and lead in the nitrous ; ſome only in compoſitions 
of acids, as gold in a mixture of the nitrous and marine; and 
others, as iron and zinc, in all acids. Some likewiſe diſſolve in 
alkaline liquors, as copper; and others, as lead, in expreſſed oils. 
Fuſed with a compoſition of ſulphur and fixt alkaline ſalt, they are 
all, except zinc, made ſoluble in water RL 

All metallic ſubſtances, diſſolved in ſaline liquors, have powerful 
effects in the human body, though many of chem appear in their 
pure ſtate to be inactive. Their activity is generally in proportion 
to the quantity of acid combined with them: Thus lead, which in 
its crude form has no i nſible effect, when united with a ſmall por- 
tion of vegetable acid into cecuſs, diſcovers a low degree of the 
ſtyptic and malignant quality, which it ſo ſtrongly exerts when 
blended, with a large quantity of the ſame acid, into what 1s 
called ſaccharum faturni: and thus mercury, with a certain quan- 
tity of he marine *:id, torms ihe violent corroſive ſublimate, 
which by dimi iſhing the proportion of acid becomes the mild 
medicine called mercurius dulcis. 


Acids. 
Tre mineral acids are Jiſtinguiſhed by the names of the con- 
cretes from which they have been principally extracted ; the vi- 
rriglie from vitriol, the nit auα from nitre or faltpeter, and the 
marine from common {ea ſalt, They are ail hignly corroſive, in- 
jemuch as nbt to de ſafely touched, unlefs largely diluted with 
| | wait, 
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water, or united with ſuch ſubſtances as obtund or ſuppreſs their 
. acidity, Mixed haſtily with vinous ſpirits, they raiſe a violent 
f ebullition and heat, accompanied with a copious diſcharge of 
f noxious fumes : a part of the acid unites intimately with the vinous 
» ſpirit into a new compound, void of acidity, called dulciſied ſpirit, 
$ It is obſervable, that the marine acid is much leſs diſpoſed to this 
1 union with ſpirit of wine, than either of the other two: neverthe- 
e leſs, many of the compound falts reſulting from the combination 
8, of earthy and metallic bodies with this acid, are ſoluble in that 
er ſpirit, while thoſe with the other acids are not. All theſe acids 
of efferveſce ſtrongly with alkaline ſalts, both fixt and volatile, and 


ſorm with them neutral ſalts, that is, ſuch as diſcover no marks 
either of an acid or alkaline quality. 

The nitrous and marine acids are obtained in the form of a thin 
liquor, the acid part being blended with a large proportion of wa- 


the vitriolic ſtands in need of ſo much leſs water for its condenſation 
as to aſſume commonly an oily conſiſtence (whence it is called oil 
of vitriol) and in ſome cireumſtances even a ſolid one. Alkaline 
ſalts, and the ſoluble earths and metals, abſorb from the acid liquors 
only the pure acid part; ſo that the water may now be evaporated 
by heat, and the compound ſalt left in a dry form: 

We have already taken notice of two kinds of alkaline ſalt, the 
volatile alkali of animals, and the fixt alkali of vegetables. In the 
mineral kingdom, another ſpecies of fixt alkali, different in ſeveral 
reſpects from the vegetable, is found ſometimes in a detached ſtate, 
but more plentifully in combination with the marine acid, with 
which it compoſes ſea "ſalt. From the coalition of the different 
acids with theſe three alkalies, and with the ſeveral ſoluble earths 
and metallic bodies, reſult a variety of ſaline compounds, the prin- 
cipal of which will be particularized in the ſequel of this work. 

The vitriolic acid, in its concentrated liquid ſtate, is much more 
ponderous than the other two, emits no viſible vapours in the 
heat of the atmoſphere, but imbibes moiſture theretrom, and in- 
creaſes in its weight: the nitrous and marine emit copious corroſive 
fumes, the nitrous yellowiſh red, and the marine white ones. If 
bottles containing the three acids are ſtopt with cork, the cork is 
found in a little time tinged black by the vitriolic, corroded into a 


yellow ſubſtance by the nitrous, and into a whitiſh one by the 
marine, . 3 


Ir is above laid down as a character of one of the claſſes of 
earths, that the vitriolic acid precipitates them when they are pre- 
vioully diſſolved in any other acid: it is obvious, that on the ſame 
Principle this particular acid may be diſtinguiſhed from all others, 
This character ſeryes not only for the acid in its pure ſtate, but like. 


wile 


ter, without which it would be diffuſed into an incoercible vapour: 
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wiſe for all its combinations that are ſoluble in water: if a ſolution 
of any compound ſalt, whoſe acid is the vitriolic, be added to a 
ſolution of chalk in any other acid, the vitriolic acid will part from 
the ſubſtance it was before combined with, and join itſelf to the 
chalk, forming therewith a compound, which being no longer diſ- 
ſoluble in the ſiquor, renders the whole milky for a time, and then 
gradually ſubſides. | 

This acid may be diſtinguiſhed alſo, in compound ſalts, by ano- 
ther criterion not leſs ſtrongly marked: if any ſalt containing it be 
mixed with powdered charcoal, and the mixture expoſed, in a cloſe 
veſſel, to a moderately ſtrong fire, the acid will unite with the 
directly inflammable part of the charcoal, and compoſe therewith 
a genuine ſulphur. Common brimſtone is no other than a com- 
bination of the vitriolic acid with a ſmall proportion of inflammable 
matter. With any kind of inflammable matter that is not volatile 
in cloſe veſſels, as the coal of vegetables, of animals, or of bitu- 
mens, this acid compoſes always the ſame identical ſulphur. 

The nitrous acid alſo, whatever kind of body it be combined 
with, is both diſtinguiſhed, and extricated therefrom, by means of 
any inflammable ſubſtance brought to a ſtate of ignition : if the 
ſubject be mixed with a little powdered charcoal, and made red- 
hot, a deflagration or fulmination enſues, that is, a bright flame 
with a hiſſing noiſe, and the inflammable matter and the acid being 
thus conſumed or diſſipated together, there remains only the ſub- 
ſtance that was before combined with the acid, and the ſmall quan- 
tity of aſhes afforded by the coal. 

This properiy of the nitrous acid, deflagrating with inflammable 


ſubſtances, and that of the vitriaic of forming ſulphur with them, 


ſerve not only as criteria of the reſpective acids in their various 
forms and diſguiſes, but likewiſe for diſcovering inflammable matter 
in 1 when its quantity is too ſmall to be ſenſible on other 
trials. 
If a fixt alkaline ſalt be united with a vegetable acid, as that of 
vinegar, into a neutral ſelt; on adding to this compound ſome 
marine acid, the acetous acid will be diſengaged, ſo as to exhale 
totally in a moderate heat, leaving the marine in poſſeſſion of the 
alkali: the addition of the nitrous will in like manner diſpoſſeſs the 
marine, which now ariſes in its proper white fumes, though with- 
out ſuch an addition it could not be extricated from the alkali by 
any degree of heat: on the addition'of the vitriolic acid, the ni- 
trous gives way in its turn, exhaling in red fumes, and leaving only 
the vitriolic acid and the alkali united together. 

Again, if any metallic body be diſſolved in an acid, the ad- 


dition of any earthy body that is diſſoluble in that acid will pre- - 


cipitate the metal: a volatile alkaline ſalt will in like manner 


precipitate the earth; and a fixt alkali will diſlodge the * 
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which laſt being readily exhalable by heat, the remaining ſalt will | 
be the ſame as if the acid and fixt alkali had been joined together at 
firſt, without the intervention of any of the other bodies, 


Taz power in bodies, on which theſe various tranſpoſitions and 
combinations depend, is called by the chemiſts AFFINITY ; 2 
term, like the Newtonian attraction, deſigned: to expreſs, not the 
cauſe, but the effect. When an acid ſpoptaneouſty quits a metal 
to unite with an alkali, they ſay it has a greater affinity to the alkali 
than to the metal: and when, converſely, they ſay it has a greater 
affinity to fixt alkalies than to thoſe of the volatile kind, they mean 
only that it will unite with the fixt in preference to the volatile, 
and that if previouſly united with a volatile alkali, it will forfake 
this for a fixt one. 18 

The doctrine of the affinities of bodies is of a very extenſive uſe 
in the chemical pharmacy: many of the officinal proceſſes, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter, are founded on it: ſeveral of the preparations 
turn out very different from what would be expected by a perſon 
unacquainted with theſe properties of bodies; and ſeveral of them, 
if, from an error in the proceſs, or other cauſes, they prove unfit 
for the uſe intended, may be rendered applicable to other purpoſes, ' 
by ſuch tranſpoſitions of their component parts as are pointed out 
by the knowledge of their affinities. | 

I ſhall here therefore ſubjoin a table of the principal affinities ob- 
ſerved in pharmaceutical operations, formed chiefly on that of Mr, 
Geoffroy (which was publiſhed in the Memoirs of the French Aca- 
demy for the year 1718) with ſuch corrections and additions as 
later experiments have furniſhed. | | 

The table is thus to be underſtood. The ſubſtance printed in 
capitals, on the top of each ſeries, has the greateſt affinity with 
that immediately under it, a leſs affinity with the next, and ſo on 
to the end of the ſeries; that is, if any of the remote bodies has 
been combined with the top one, the addition of any of the inter- 
mediate bodies will diſunite them; the intermediate body uniting 
with the uppermoſt body of the ſeries, and throwing out the re- 
mote one. Thus in the firſt ſeries of the affinifles of water, a 
nxt alkali being placed between the water and inflammable ſpirit, 
It is to be concluded, that wherever water and ſpirit are mixed to- 
gether, the addition of any fixt alkaline ſalt will abſorb the water, 
and occaſion the pure ſpirit to be ſeparated. Where ſeveral ſub- 
prances are expreſſed in one ſeries, it is to be underſtood, that any 
one of thoſe bodies, which ate neareſt to the uppermoſt, will ia 


Ke manner diſengage from it any one of thoſe which are more 
Mute, | 


1. WATER, 


- 
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Zinc: 
1. WATER: Iron : 
Fixt alkaline falt : Tin: 
Inflammable ſpirit. Regulus of antimony : 
| Copper : 
2. WArER: Lead: 
Inflammavle ſpirit: Silver: 
Volatile alkaline ſalt. Mercury. 


3. WArER: 
Inflammable ſpirit; 
Sundry compound ſalts. 


4. INFLAMMABLE SPIRIT : 
Water: 
Oils and reſins. 


5. ViTRIOLIC Aci: 
Inflammable principle ; 
Fixt alkaline ſalts : 
Calcareous earths calcined : 
Volatile alkaline ſalts : 
Calcareous earths uncalcined: 
Zinc and iron: ; 
Copper ; 
Silver. 


6. NitRovs AciD : 


. Inflammabhle principle: 


Fixt alkaline ſalis: 
Calcareous eas calcined : 
Volatile alkaline ſalts : 
Calcareous carths uncalcined : 
Zinc : 

Iron : 

Copper : 

Lead : 

Mercury : 

Silver: 


Can, phor. 


7. MARIxE AciD: 
Fixt al Kalllie ſal e 8 
Calcarcous earths caicined : 
Volatiie alka ins laits: 

Ca cat eous caiths uicalcined : 


Acids. 


8. Ackrous Acid : 
Iron :. 


Copper. 


9. ALKALINE SALTS: 
Vitriolic aid : 
Nitrous acid : 
Marine acid : 
Vinegar : 
Tartar ; 
Oils and ſulphur, 


10. SOLUBLE EARTHS: 
Vitriolic acid : 
Nitrous acid : 
Marine acid. 


11.INFLAMMABLEPRINCIPLE; 
Nitrous acid : | 
Vieriolic acid : 

Metallic ſubſtances : 

Fixt alkaline ſalts. 


12. SULPHUR : 
Fixt alkali, and quicklime: 
Iron : 
Copper : 
Lead : 
Silver : 
R-gulus of antimony : 
Mercury : 


Arſenic. 


13. Gorp: 
Ethereal ſpitit: 


1 
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14. Mercury: ' 17. CoppER: 


Marine acid : 
Vitriolic acid: 
Nitrous acid. 


15. LEAD: 
Vitriolic acid ; 
Marine acid: 
Nitrous acid : 
Vinegar : 

Oils. 


16. SILVER : 
Marine acid : 
Vitriolic acid: 
Nitrous acid. 


_ Vitriolic acid: 


Marine acid: 
Nitrous acid. 


18. Iod: 
Vitriolic acid: 


Marine acid: 


Nitrous acid. 


- Recurvs of ANTIMONY: 2 
Viriolie acid: 
Nitrous acid: 


Marine acid. 
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CHAPTER UL 
Of the Pharmaceutical Apparatus. 


NE of the principal parts of the pharmaceutic apparatus 
conſiſts in contrivances for containing and applying tire, and 

for direQing and regulating its power. Of theſe contrivances call. 
ed furnaces, there are different kinds, according to the conveniency 
of the place, and the particular purpoſes they are intended to an- 
ſwer. I ſhall here endeavour to give a general idea of the ſtructure 
of thoſe which are employed in pharmaceutical operations, and of 
the principles on which-they are built, | 


Furnaces. 


THE moſt ſimple furnace is the common ſlove, otherwiſe called 
the furnace for OPEN FIRE. This is uſually made of an iron hoop, 
five or ſix inches deep; with a grate or ſome iron bars acroſs the 
bottom, for ſupporting the fuel. It either ſtands upon feet, ſo as 
to be moveable from place to place; or is fixt in brick-work. Ia 
this laſt caſe, a cavity is left under the grate, for receiving the aſhes 
that drop through it; and an aperture or door, in the forepart of this 
aſh-pit, ſerves both for allowing the aſhes to be occaſionally raked 
out, and for admitting air to paſs up through the fuel. This fur- 
nace is deſigned for ſuch operations as require only a moderate heat; 
as infuſion, decoction, and the evaporation of liquids. The veſſel, 
containing the ſubject matter, is ſupported over the fire by a treyet. 


A deeper hoop or body, cylindrical, parallelopipedal, widening 
upwards, elliptical, or of other figures; formed of, or lined with, 
ſuch materials as are capable of ſuttaininga ſtrong fire; with a grate 


and aſhpit beneath, as in the preceding; and communicating at, 


the top with a perpendicular pipe, or chimney; makes a wiND 
FURNACE, 

The greater the perpendicular height of the chimney, the greater 
will be the draught of air through the furnace, and the more in- 
tenſely will the fire burn; provided the width of the chimney 1s 
ſufficient to allow a free paſſage to all the air, that the furnace can 
receive through the grate : for which purpoſe, the area of the aper- 
ture of the chimney ſhould be nearly equal to the area of the in- 
. terſtices of the grate. 

Hence, where the chimney conſiſts of moveable pipes, made to 
fit upon one another at the ends, ſo that the length can be occa- 
ſionally increaſed or diminiſhed, the vehemence of the fire will be 


increaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame proportion, 1 
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In furnaces whoſe chimney is fixed, the ſame advantage may be 
procured on another principle. As the intenſity of the fire depends 
wholly. upon the quantity of air ſucceſſively paſfing through and 
animating the burning fuel, it is obvious, that the moſt vehement 
fire may be ſuppreſſed or reftrained at pleaſure, by more or leſs cloſ- 
ing either the aſhpit door by which the air is admitted, or the chim- 
ney by which it paſſes off; and that the fire may be more or leſs raiſ- 
ed again, by more or leſs opening thoſe paſſages. A moveable plate, 
or REGISTER, in any convenient part of the chimney, affords 
commodious means of varying the width of the paſſage, and con- 
ſequently of regulating the heat, 3 


THERE are two general kinds of theſe wind furnaces; one, 
with the chimney on the top, over the middle of the furnace ; the 
other with the chimney on one fide, and the mouth clear. 

In the firſt, either the upper part of the furnace is contracted to 
ſuch an aperture, that the chimney may fit upon it; or it is covered 
with an arched dome, or with a flat plate, having a like aperture 
in the middle. As in this diſpoſition of the chimney, the inſide 
of the furnace cannot be come at from above; a door is made in 
the ſide, a little above the grate, for ſupplying fuel, inſpecting the 
matter ih the fire, &c. 

For performing FUsIONS in this furnace, the crucible, . or melt- 
ing veſſel, is placed immediately among the fuel; with a lip 
of brick, or ſome other like ſupport, between it and the grate, to 
keep the cold air, which enters underneath, from ſtriking on its 
bottom. 5 ä 

When deſigned as a REVERBERATORY, that is, for diſtillation 
in long necks or coated glafs retorts, two iron bars are placed 
acroſs, above the fire,. tor ſupporting the veſſel, whoſe neck comes 
out at an aperture mad for that purpoſe in the fide. This aperture 
ſhould be made in the ſide oppoſite to that in which is the door 
above-mentioned, or at leaſt ſo remote from it, that the receiver, 
fitted on the deck of the diſtilling veſſel without the furnace, may 
not lie in the operator's way when he wants to ſtir the fire, or 
throw in freſh fuel. 

The other kind of wind furnace communicates, by an aperture 
in its back part near the top, either with an upright pipe of its own, 
or ith the chimney of the room; in which laſt caſe, all other 
pallages into the chimney muſt be cloſed up. Here the mouth of the 
furnace ſerves for a door, which may be occaſionally covered with 


a plate or tile. Of this kind is the furnace moſt commonly ufed 
for fuſion in a crucible. 5 


Tris laſt conſtruction, by leaving the mouth of the furnace 
clear, affords the conveniency of letting into it a boiling or evapo- 
"ating pan, a copper till, an iron pot for diſtilling hartſhorn, an 

4 iron 


* 
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iron ſand pot, or other like veſſels, of ſuch a ſize, that they may be 
ſupported on the furnace by their rims, The mouth being thus 
occupied by the veſſels, a door muſt be made in the fide for ſup- 
plying and ſtirring the fuel. 

When a furnace of this kind is deſigned only for a s AN D-BAT, 
it is moſt commodious to have the ſand placed on a long iron plate 
furniſhed with a ledge of freeſtone or brick - work at each fide. Ihe 
mouth of the furnace is to be cloſed covered by one end of this 
plate; and the canal, by which the furnace communicates with its 
chimney, is to be lengthened and carried along under the plate; 
the plate forming the upper fide of the canal. In this kind of ſand- 
bath, digeſtions, &c. requiring different degrees of heat, may be 
carried on at onte; for the heat decreaſes gradually from the end 
he other. 
as STILLs, and iron pots for diſtilling 
d in furnaces, a conſiderable part 
ly made to reſt upon ſolid 


hartſhorn and aquafort 
of the bottom of the veſſel is co 
brickwork. 

The large ſtill, whoſe bottom is narrow in proportion to its 
height, and whoſe height when charged with liquors requires great 
part of it to be thus ſupported, expoſes but a ſmall ſurface to the 
action of the fire underneath. To make up for this diſadvantage, 
the heat, which riſes at the further end of a long narrow grate, 
is conveyed all round the ſides of the veſſel, by a ſpiral canal, 
which communicates at top with a common chimney, 

The pots for diſtilling hartſhorn and aquafortis in the large way 
have part of their great weight born up by three ſtrong -pins or 
trunnions, at equal diſtances round the pot towards the middle, 
reaching into the brick-work ; ſo that Jeſs ſupport being neceſſary 
underneath, a greater ſurface of the wide bottom lies expoſed to 
the immediate action of the fire. | 


IF a furnace, communicating with its chimney by a lateral canal, 
as in the ſand- furnace above-mentioned, be carried to a conſidera- 
ble height above the part where this canal enters it; and if it be 
filled with fuel to the top, and cloſely covered ; the fuel will bum 
no higher than up to the upper fide of the canal through which the 
air paſſes off; and in proportion as this lower part of the fuel con- 
ſumes, it will be ſupplied by that above, which falls down in its 
place. Hence in this furnace, called an ATHANOR, a conſtant 
heat may be kept up for a conſiderable length of time, without, at 
tendance. | 

The tower of the athanor, or that part which receives the fuel, 
is commonly made to: widen a little downwards, that the coals ma 
fall the more freely; but not ſo much as that the part on fire 2 
bottom may be too ſtrongly preſſed. A ſmall aperture is made 

oppolite 
8 
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oppoſite to the canal or flew, or a number of openings according to 
the ſize of the furnace and the degree of heat required, for ſupply- 
ing air, which is more conveniently admitted in this manner than 
through the grate, as the interſtices of the grate are in time 
choaked up by the aſhes. . 

This furnace is deſigned only for heating bodies exterior to it. 
Its canal or flew, as in the ſand- furnace already deſcribed, paſſes 
under a ſand- bath or water-bath ; at the further end of which, it 
riſes perpendicularly to ſuch a height, as may occaſion a ſufficient 
draught of air through the fire. | 

The flew may be fo wide, as to correſpond tq the whole height 
of the fire-place. A regiſter or ſliding plate, placed between the 
flew and the furnace, enables us to increaſe or diminiſh this height, 
and conſequently the quantity of fire, at pleaſure. If the ſpace 
beneath the flew be incloſed to the ground, the heat in this cavity 
will be confiderable enough to be applicable to ſome uſeſul purpoſes. 


10 W1TH regard to the materials of furnaces, the fixt ones are 

bw built of bricks, cemented together by ſome good loam or clay. 

the Any kind of loam or clayey compoſition that is of a proper degree 

of tenacity, which, when made into a paſte with water and well 

805 worked, does not ſtick to the fingers, and which, when thoroughly 

= dried, neither cracks nor melts in a vchement fire, is fit for this 
3 


uſe: the purer and more tenacious clays require to have their tena- 
city leſſened by an admixture of ſand, or rather of the ſame kind 

. of clay burnt and groſsly powdered. 

Je Smaller portable furnaces are made of ſtrong iron or copper 

. plates, lined to the thickneſs of an inch or more with the ſame 
kind of clayey compoſition; which, for this uſe, may be beaten 
with ſome horſedung, chopt ſtraw, or cut hair or tow. 

Very commodious portable furnaces, for a buſineſs of moderate 
extent, may be formed alſo of the larger kind of the common 
black-lead melting pots; by cutting a door at the bottom of the pot 
for the aſhpit, another above this for the fire-place, and introd ucing 
a circular iron grate, of ſuch a ſize, that it may reſt between the 
two doors, A particular account of the method of preparing theſe 
furnaces for different uſes may be ſeen in the firſt part of the Com- 
mercium Philoſophico-technicum, lately publiſhed. 


Baths. 


Wars a ſtrong degree of heat is requiſite, as in the fuſion of 
metals, &. the veſſel containing the ſubjeQ- matter is placed 
among the burning fuel, or immediately over it: this is called ope- 
rating in a naked fire. Where 4 ſmaller heat is ſufficient, and the 
elle] employed is either of glaſs, or of the more tender kinds of 
earthen ware, the ſand-bath or water - bath is uſed, to defend the 


veſlel 
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veſſel from the immediate action of the fire, and to render the 
heat leſs fluctuating. p 


Both theſe baths have their particular advantages and inconveni- 
encies. In water, the heat is equal through every part of the fluid; 
whereas in ſand, it varies in different parts of one-perpendicular 
line, decreaſing from the bottom to the top. Water cannot be 
made to receive, or to tranſmit to veſſels immerſed in it, above a 
certain degree of heat, viz, that which is ſufficient to make it boi], 
and hence it ſecures effeQually againſt any danger of an exceſs of 
heat, in thoſe operations wherein the product would be injured by 
a heat greater than that of boiling water: but this advantage renders 
it uſeleſs for proceſſes which require a greater heat, and for which 
ſand or other like ſolid intermedia are neceſſarily employed. There 
is this convenience alſo in the ſand-bath, that the heat may bereadily 
diminiſhed or increaſed about any particular veſſel, by raiſing it 
higher out of the ſand, or ſinking it deeper; that different ſubjects 
may be expoſed to different degrees of heat from one fire ; and that 
it keeps the veſſels ſteady. The ſand made choice of ſhould be a 
large coarſe-grained kind, ſeparated from the finer parts by waſhing, 
and from little little ſtones by the ſieve. 


+ Coating of glaſſes, Lutes. 


SOME proceſſes require to be performed with glaſs veſſels in a 
naked fire. For theſe purpoſes, veſſels made of the thinneſt glaſs 


ſhould be choſen ; for theſe bear the fire, without cracking, much 


better than thoſe which are thicker and in appearance ſtronger, 

All glaſſes, or other veſſels that are apt to crack in the fire, muſt 
be cautiouſly nealed, that is, heated by {low degrees: and when the 
proceſs is finiſhed, they ſhould be as ſlowly cooled, unleſs where 
the veſſel is to be broken to get out the preparation, as in ſome 
ſublimations: in this caſe it is more adviſeable to expoſe the hot 
glaſs ſuddenly to the cold air, which will ſoon occaſion it to crack, 
than to endanger throwing down the ſublimed matter among the 
feces by a blow. 

As a defence from the violence of the fire, and to prevent the 

contact of cold air on ſupplying freſh fuel, &c. the glaſs is to be 
coated over, to the thickneſs of about half a crown, with Wind(or 
loam ſoftened with water into a proper conſiſtence and beaten up 
with ſome horſedung, or with the other clayey compoſitions above- 
mentioned. 

Theſe compoſitions ſerve alſo as a lute, for ſecuring the junAure 
of the veſſels in the diſtillation of the volatile ſalts and ſpirits of 
animals: for the diſtillation of acid ſpirits, the matter may be moiſteo- 
ed with a ſolution of fixt alkaline ſalt inſtead of water. For m 
other purpoſes, a piece of wet bladder, or a paſte of flour and 
water, or of linſeed meal (that is, the cake left after the expreſs 
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of oil of linſeed) are ſufficient lutes. The few ſimple lutes, here 
deſcribed, will be found to anſwer all the purpoſes of the more 
operoſe compoſitions recommended for theſe intentions by the 
chemical writers. 

Veſſels: 


Ir would be needleſs to enter here into a particular detail of the 
pharmaceutical inſtruments z as we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
the principal of them in the following chapter, in ſpeaking of the 
ſeveral operations to which they are reſpeRively ſubſervient. In 
this place, I ſhall only give the operator a few general cautions with 
regard to the matter of the veflels deſigned for containing the 


ſubject. 

Metalline veſſels, except thoſe made of gold or filver, are cor- 
toded by acids, even by the milder ones of the vegetable king- 
dom, Copper ones are corroded alſo by alkaline liquors, and by 
ſome neutral ones, as ſolutions of ſal ammoniac: it is obſervable, 
that vegetable acids do not act upon this metal by boiling, ſo 
much as by ſtanding in the cold; for even lemon juice may be 
boiled in a clean copper veſſel, without receiving from it any taſte 
or ill quality, whereas, in the cold, it ſoon diſſolves ſo much as to 
contract a pernicious taint, The tin, with which copper veſſels 
are uſually lined, gives likewiſe a ſenſible impregnation to acid 
juices; and this impregnation alſo is probably not innocent, more 
eſpecially as a quantity of lead is commonly mixed with the tin. 

The common EARTHEN veſſels are of a looſe porous texture, 
and hence are apt to imbibe a conſiderable quantity of certain 
liquids, particularly of thoſe of the ſaline kind z which ſoon diſ- 
cover their penetrating the veſſel, by ſhooting into ſaline effloreſ- 
cences on the outſide, Thoſe which are GLAZED have their 
glazing corroded by acids; by vinegar, and the acid juices of fruits, 
2s well as by the ſtronger acids of the mineral kingdom. And as 
this glazing conſiſts chiefly of vitrefied lead, the impregnation, 
which it communicates to theſe liquors, is of a very dangerous 
lind: if vinegar be boiled for ſome time in a glazed earthen veſſel, 
it will yield, on being inſpiſſated, a true ſaccharum ſaturni, that is, 
a ſalt compoſed of lead and the acetous acid, of which hereafter. 

The veſſels called, from their hardneſs and compaQneſs, sTONE - 
WARE, ate in good meaſure free from the inconveniencies of the 
coarſer earthen ones. Their glazing, being a part of the clay itſelf 
ſuperficially vitrefied by means of the fumes of common ſalt, ap- 
pears to be proof againſt acids. 

GLass veſſels ſutfer no corroſion, and give no taint, in any of 
the pharmaceutic operations. Theſe therefore, in ſuch proceſſes as 
Will admit their uſe, ought always to be preferred. 
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Weights. 


Two different kinds of weights are made uſe of in this country, 
one in the merchandize of gold and filver ; the other for almoſt all 
goods beſides. The firſt we call Troy, the latter Averdupoi ] 


weight, - ſure 

1 he goldſmiths divide the Troy pound into twelve ounces ; the ſyr 
ounce into twenty pennyweights; and the pony weight into twenty. ſ 
four grains. The Averdupois pound is divided into ſixteen ounces; His n 


and the ounce into ſixteen parts, called drams. wei 

The pound of the London and Edinburgh diſpenſatories (which Wi pou 
is the only one made uſe of in this work) is that of the goldſmiths, WW wa: 
divided in the following manner ; | 


p The Pound * Ounces, * 
The Ounce , eight Drams. 

The Dram f entains — Scruples. regt 

The Scruple twenty Grains. — 

The grain is equal to the gold{miths grain. a7 

The medical or Troy pound is leſs than the Averdupois, bu | — 
the ounce and the dram greater. The Troy pound contains 5760 be 
grains; the Averdupois 7000 grains. The Troy ounce contain Mor a 
480 grains; the Averdupois only 4375. The Troy dram 60; the 
Averdupoisdram ſomewhat more than 27. Eleven drams Averdupoiz 
are equal to five drams Troy; twelve ounces Averdupois to near} 
eleven ounces Troy; and nineteen pounds Averdupois to fome- 
what more than twenty-three pounds Troy. 

Theſe differences in our weights have occafioned great confuſion WW Eh 
in the practice of pharmacy. As the druggiſts and grocers ſel! by BW Higt 
the Averdupois weight, the apothecaries have not in general kept an ¶¶ Com 
weights adjuſted to the Troy pound greater than two drams, uſing Pro 
for all above Averdupois. By this means it is apparent, that in all WY Dulc 
compoſitions, where the ingredients are preſcribed ſome by pounds WF Dulc 
and others by ounces, they are taken in a wrong proportion to each 
other; and the ſame happens when any are directed in leſſer deno- 
minations than the ounce, as theſe ſubdiviſions, uſed by the apothe- Burg 
caries, are made to a different ounce, The mercurial plaſter of the WWW Red 
late Pharmacopceia, and the mercurial cerate of the preſent, i Cana 
compounded by the Averdupois weight, contain about one-fixti 
leſs quickſilver than if made, as they ought to be, by the Troy. 

This error prevailed fo far as to be received in ſome former editions Oi 
of the London Pharmacopceia itfelf ; but is now happily removed. BMW Linſe 
Meaſures. | 

THE meaſures employed with us in pharmacy are the commoi Oil « 

wine meaſures, of 


A galloa 
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A Gallon eight Pints (libre), 
ntry; The Pint F contains 3 ſixteen Ounces, 
oft all The Ounce eight Drams. 


lupois By a ſpoonful is underſtood in the London diſpenſatory the mea · 
ſure of half an ounce; in the Edinburgh, half an ounce weight in 

3 the WW tyrups, and three drams in diſtilled waters. 

enty- Though the pint is called by Latin writers libra or . there 

nces; is not any known liquor of which a pint meaſure anſwers to that 
weight. A pint of the higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine exceeds a 

v hich N pound by above half an ounce; a pint of water exceeds it by up- 

niths, WW wards of three ounces; and a pint of oil of vitriol weighs more 
than two pounds and a quarter. 

A table of the weights of certain meaſures of different fluids 
may on many - occaſions be uſeful, both for afliſting the operator in 
regulating their proportions in certain caſes, and for ſhewing the 
comparative gravities of the fluids themſelves. I have therefore 
drawn up ſuch a table for a pint, an ounce, and a dram meaſure of 
thoſe liquids, whoſe gravity has been determined by experiments 

„ bu chat can be relied on. The wine gallon contains 2 31 cubic inches; 
$760 WW whence the pint contains 287; the ounce 122 3; and the dram A 
tain! of a cubic inch. 


z the Ounce | Dram 
upols Pint weighs|meaſureſmeaſure' 
earl | weighs] weighs | | 
ome- . : 8.2]: | 5 
INFLAMMABLE SPIRITS. 25616 | 6 
uſon Ethereal Spirit of Wine 1 1 36/336 42 
ll by BY Highly-reQtified Spirit of Wine - =. - -|12 5 20 380| 474 
t any ¶ Common-reQtified Spirit of Wine 13 2 40] 400 50 
uſing Proof Spirit - = -|14 1 36 426 53 
in al Duleifted Spirit of Salt - - - - 14 4 48] 438] 55 
= Dulcified ſpirit of Nitre = - - - - -|15 2 40] 460 572 
eac 
leno- Wines. 


othe- Burgundy - =- < = „ „ 14 1 360 426 53 
f the Red Port:: » - -|15 1 36,456 57 
r =-.- - - *|'5 6 40 475] 593 
1xk 


roh. ExrRESSED Oils. 
tions Oil Olive - - - - - 44 © of 420 524 
ved. Linſeed Oil - - <- 464 2 80428 535 


| EssENTIAL Oils. 

mon Oil of Turpentine - - - 42 1 4] 364] 45 
of Orange Peel 408 | 51 

loa of Juniper Berries | 419] 52 | 
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| 0 I Ounce Dram 
Pint weighs [meaſure |meaſure 
; | weighs weighs 
E = — 
| : E =| - 
Oil of Roſemary - - T0 NIN & : 
of Origanum - - - 432 * 
of Caraway Seeds — - 4.32 : 
of N utmegs - - — — 436 — 
of Savin - - - — 44 = 
of Hyſſop * 5 Ws a £ | : 50, 
of Cummin Seed - - 3 408 56 
of Mint - 0 — - - 8 % 
of Pennyroyal — - - — 7 5 
r 457 57 
of Fennel Seed — — — - 58 — 
of Cloves — — - - — 5s — 
of Cinnamon — - its 591 
„„ 503| bz 
” ALKALINE LIQUORS. 
ixivium ſaponarium, Pharm. Lond. 
Spirit of Sal bales 5 gra - > 25 , Ke — * 
1 Soapboilers ley — * — 417 6 24 534 67 
ixivium tartari ne - -| 24 © ©| 720| 90 
ACID LIQUORsS. | 
Wine Vinegar - = — 
Beer — - - — a : 1 * - 905 
Glauber's Spirit of Salt 1 92 55 
Glauber's Spirit of Nitre = - - þ - : a> 815 T 
Strong Oil of Vitriol - . - 28 5 20] 860 10 
: ANIMAL FLUIDS. 
Urine * - * - 2 
Cows milk — - — = 28 ; "3 ; 5 of ho 59 
—_ 7 — 15 6 40 475| 59% 
— : — - J 16 0 o 480| 60 
« - - - -| 16 1 4 484 | 60; 
: WATERS. 7 
Diſtilled water - = - — 
Rain water - - R 449 a 
Spring water - - d ] 15-5.49 020 138 
"4. : 3 — — 1 3 — 462 58 
| ” eſt 5 201 470| 59 
Qu1CKSILYER, 214 5 bee 805 
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CHAPTER N. 
Of the Pharmaceutical Operations. 


3'EC TEES 
Solution, 


OLUTION is an intimate commixture of ſolid bodies with fluids 
into one ſeemingly homogene liquor. The diſſolving fluid is 
called a MENSTRUUM Or SOLVENT. 
The principal menſtrua made uſe of in pharmacy, are, water, 
vinous ſpirits, oils, acid and alkaline liquors, 


WATER is the menſtruum of all ſalts, of vegetable gums, and 
of animal gellies. Of ſalts, it diſſolves only a determinate quan- 
tity, thourd of one kind of ſalt more than another; and being 
thus SATURATED, leaves any additional quantity of the ſame 
ſalt untouched. 

Experiments have been made for determining the quantities 
of water which different ſalts require for their diſſolution: Mr, 
Eller has given a large ſet in the Memoirs of the royal academy 
of ſciences of Berlin tor the year 1750, from which the following 
table is extracted. 


Eight ounces by weight of diſtilled water diſſolved 
oz, dr. 


Of Refined Sugar - = — - 
Green Vitriol - - - * 
Blue Vitriol - - e* ® — 
White Vitriol - - — 8 
Epſom Salt — 

Purified Nitre — - 5 * 
Soluble Tartar = = — — 
Common Salt - — - - 

r 


le 
= 


Sal catharticus Glauberi 3 
Seignette's Salt R 

lum - © mY * - 
Sal ammoniac — - - 
Vitriolated Tartar = 1 
Salt of Hartſhorn — — - 
Sugar of Lead - - >: as 
„ 
Borax - - - - - * 
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Though great care appears to have been taken in making theſe ex- 
periments, it is not to be expected, that the proportions of the ſeveral 
ſalts, ſoluble in a certain quantity of water, will always be found 
exadtly the fame with thoſe above ſet down. Salts differ in their 
ſolubility, according to the degree of their purity, perfection, and 
dryneſs: the vitriols, and the artificial compound ſalts in general, 
differ remarkably in this reſpect, according as they are more or leſs 
impregnated with the acid ingredient.” Thus vitriolated tartar, 
perfectly neutralized, is extremely difficult of ſolution : the matter 
which remains in making Glauber's ſpirit of nitre (See Part III. 
Chap. viii. Sect. 6.) is no other than a vitriolated tartar, and it diſſolves 
ſo difficultly, that the operator is obliged to break the retort in order 
to get it out; but on adding more of the vitriolic acid, it diſſolves 
with eaſe. Hence many have been tempted to uſe an over-propor- 
tion of acid in this preparation, and we frequently find in the 
ſhops, under the name of vitriolated tartar, this acid ſoluble alt. 
The degree of heat occaſions alſo a notable difference in the quan- 
tity of ſalt taken up: in very cold weather, eight ounces of water 
will diſſolve only about one ounce of nitre; whereas, in warm 
weather, the ſame quantity will take up three ounces or more. 
To theſe circumſtances are probably owing, in great part, the re- 
markable differences in the proportional ſolubilities of ſalt, as de- 
termined by different authors: it is obſervable, that common ſalt is 
leſs affected in its ſolubility, by a variation of heat, than any 
other, water in a temperate ftate diſſolving nearly as much of it as 
very hot water; and accordingly this is the ſalt in which the 
different experiments agree the beſt: in the experiments of 
Hoffmann, Neumann, and Petit, the proportion of this ſalt, on a 
reduction of the numbers, comes out exactly the ſame, viz, three 
ounces of the falt to eight of water; Dr. Brownrigg makes the 
quantity of ſalt a little more; Dr. Grew, a dram and a ſcruple 
more; and Eller, as appears in the above table, four drams more; 
ſo that in the trial of ſix different perſons, made probably in 
different circumſtances, the greateſt difference is only one- ſixth of 
the whole quantity of ſalt; whereas in ſome other ſalts there are 
differences of twice or thrice the quantity of the ſalt. In the ex- 
periments, from which the table is drawn, the water was of the 
temperature of between 40 and 42 degrees of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer ; or above freezing by about one-ſeventh of the interval 
between freezing and the human heat. . 

Some ſalts omitted by Eller are here ſubjoined : the firſt is taken 
from Dr. Grew, and the other four from Neumann. 


Eight 


re 


ght 
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Eight ounces of water diſſolved 

oz. dr. gr. | 
Of fixt alkaline Salt 3 above | 8 © © 
dal diureticus - - - -- LS 09. 06 
Sugar-candy, both brown and white 9 © © 
Sugar of Milk __ . - - | © 2 40 
Efſential Salt of Sorrel 6 UE” T0 


Though water takes up only a certain quantity of one kind of 
falt, yet when ſaturated with one, it will ſtill diſſolve ſome por- 
tion of another ; and when it can bear no more of either of theſe, 
it will ſtill take upa third, without letting go any of the former. 
The principal experiments of this kind, that have been made, 
relative to pharmacevtic ſubjects, are exhibited in the following 
table, of which the two firſt articles are from Grew, and the others 
from Eller. | 
Water, 32 parts by weight 


fully ſaturated with diſlolved afterwards 
Nitre Sal ammoniac 10 
Common Salt - Nitre - - + 10 | Sal ammoniac - 2 


Nitre - +» - | Fixt Alkali - - 7 | Common Salt - 2 
Common Salt - - | Nitre, near - - 2 | Fixt Alkali- 24 
Volatile Alkali - | Nitre - - - 4 | Sugar »- - 2 


Sal ammoniac Common Salt 23 
Soluble Tartar - | Nitre - - - 2 
Vitriolated Tartar | Fixt Alkali - - 2 | 
Glauber's Salt - - | Nitre - - - 1 | Sugar - - - - 1 
Epſom Salt - | Sugar - - - - 6 | 
Borax = < + - | Fixt Alkali- 2 


In regard to the other claſs of bodies which water is a men- 
ſtruum for, viz, thoſe of the gummy and gelatinous kind, there 
is no- determinate point of ſaturation : the water unites readily 
with any proportions of them, forming with different quantities, 
liquors of diffetent conſiſtencies. This fluid takes up likewiſe, 
when afliſted by trituration, the vegetable gummy reſins, as am- 
moniacum and .myrrh ; the ſolutions of which, though 1MPER= 
FECT, that is, not tranſparent, but turbid, and of a milky hue, 
Ire nevertheleſs applicable to valuable purpoſes in medicine. It 
mingles with vinous ſpirits, with acid and alkaline liquors, not 
with oils, but imbibes ſome of the more ſubtle parts of eſſential 
oils, ſo as to become impregnated with their ſmell and taſte. 


ReQtified spin IT OF WINE is the menſtruum of the eſſential oils, 
reſins and camphor of vegetables; of the pure diſtilled oils, and 


I ſeveral 


j 
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ſeveral of the colouring and medicinal parts of animals; of ſome 
mineral bituminous ſubſtances, as of ambergris; and of ſoaps,though 
it does not act upon the expreſſed oil and fixt alkaline ſalt, of which 
ſoap is compoſed ; whence, if ſoap contains any ſuperfluous quan- 
tity of either the oil or ſalt, it may, by means of this menſtruum, 
be excellently purified therefrom. It diffolves, by the aſſiſtance of 
heat, volatile alkaline ſalts ; and, more readily, the neutral ones, 
compoſed either of fixed alkali and the acetous acid, as the ſal di- 
ureticus, or of volatile alkali and the nitrous acid, as alſo the ſalt 
of amber, &c. It mingles with water and with acids; not with 
alkaline lixivia, | 


Orrs diffolve vegetable reſins and balſams, wax, animal fats, 
mineral bitumens, ſulphur, and certain metallic ſubſtances, parti. 
cularly lead. The expreſſed oils are, for moſt of theſe bodies, more 
powerful menſtrua, than thoſe obtained by diſtillation ; as the for- 
mer are more capable of ſuſtaining, without injury, a ſtrong heat, 
which is, in moſt caſes, neceſſary to enable them to act. It is 
faid, that one ounce of ſulphur will diſſolve in three ounces of 
expreſſed oil, particularly that of linſeed, but requires ſix ounces 
of eflential oil, as that of turpentine. 


All ac1ps diffolve alkaline ſalts, alkaline earths, and metallic 
ſubſtances. The different acids differ greatly in the action upon 
theſe leſt; one diſſolving only ſome particular metals; and another, 
others. x 8 

The vegetable acids diſſolve a conſiderable quantity of zinc, 
iron, copper, lead, and tin; and extract ſo much from the me- 
tallic part of antimony, as to become powerfully emetic : they 
diflolve lead more readily, if the metal is previouſly calcined by 
fire, than in its metallic ſtate. | 
The marine acid diſſolves zinc, iron, and copper; and though 
it ſcarce acts on any other metallic ſubſtance in the common way 
of making ſolutions, it may nevertheleſs be artfully combined with 
them all except gold: the corrofive ſublimate, and antimonial cau- 
ſtic of the thops, are combinations of it with-mercury and the me- 
tailic part of antimony, effected by applying the acid, in the form 
of fume, to the ſubjects, at the ſame time alſo ſtrongly heated. 

The nitrous acid is the common menſtruum of all metallic ſub- 
ſtances, except gold and the metallic part of antimony ; of which 
two, the proper ſolvent is a mixture of the nitrous and marine 
acids, called aqua regia. 

The vitrivlic acid, diluted with water, eaſily diſſolves zinc and 
iron: in its concentrated ſtate, and aſſiſted by a boiling heat, 
may be made to cortode, or imperfeRly diſſol e, moſt of the other 
metals, * 
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ALKALINE lixivia diſſolve oils, reſinous ſubſtances, and ſulphur. 


Their power is greatly promoted by the addition of quicklime ; in- 
ſtances of which occur in the preparation of ſoap, and in the com- 
mon cauſtic, Thus acuated, they reduce the fleſh, bones, and 
other ſolid parts of animals, into a gelatinous matter, 

Solutions made in water, and in ſpirit of wine, poſſeſs the vir- 
tues of the body diſſolved; whilſt oils generally ſheathe its aQivity; 
and acids and alkalies vary its quality. Hence watery and ſpititu- 
ous liquors are the proper menſtrua of the native virtues of vege- 
table and animal matters, 

Moſt of the foregoing ſolutions are eaſily effected, by pouring 
the menſtruum on the body to be diſſolved, and ſuffering them to 
ſtand together, for ſome time, expoſed to a ſuitable warmth. A 
ſtrong heat is generally requiſite to enable oils and alkaline liquors 
to perform their office: nor will acids act on ſome metallic bodies 
without its aſſiſtance, The action of watery and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua is likewiſe expedited by a moderate heat; We the quan- 
tity, which they afterwards keep diſſolved, is not, as ſome ſuppoſe, 
by this means increaſed: all that heat occaſions theſe to take up, 
more than they would do in a longer time in the cold, will, when 
the heat ceaſes, ſubſide again: this at leaſt is moſt commonly the 
caſe, though there may be ſome inſtances of the contrary. 

The action of acids on the bodies which they diſſolve, is gene- 
rally accompanied with heat, efferveſcence, and a copious diſ- 
charge of fumes, The fumes which ariſe during the diſſolution of 
ſome metals in the vitriolie acid, prove inflammable : hence in the 
preparation of the artificial vitriols of iron and zinc, the operator 
ought to be careful, eſpecially where the ſolution is made in a 
narrow-mouthed veſſel, left, by the imprudent approach of a candle 
the exhaling vapour be ſet on fire. 

There is another ſpecies of ſolution, in which the moiſture of 
the air is the menſtruum. Fixt alkaline ſalts, and thoſe of the neu- 
tral kind, compoſed of alkaline ſalts and the vegetable acids, or 
of ſoluble earths and any acid except ;the vitriolic, and ſome me- 
tallic ſalts, on being expoſed,' for ſome time, to a moiſt air, gra- 
dually attract its humidity, and, at length, become liquid. Some 
ſubſtances, not diſſoluble by the application of water in its groſſer 
form, as the butter of antimony, are eaſily liquefied by this low 
action of the aereal moiſture. This proceſs is termed DELIQUIA- 


TION, 
$ECT. I, 
Extraction. | 
T3 liquors which diſſolve certain ſubſtances in their pure 


| ſtate, ſerve likewiſe to extract them from admixtures of other 
matter. Thus tectified ſpirit of wine, the menſtruum of eſſential 
2 oils 
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dils and reſins; takes up the virtues of the reſinous and oily vege- 


tables; as water does thoſe of the mucilaginous and ſaline; the 


inactive earthy parts remaining untouched by both. Water ex- 


tracts likewiſe from many plants, ſubſtances, which by themſelves 
It has little effect upon; even eſſential oils being, as we have for- 
merly obſerved, rendered ſoluble in that fluid, by the admixture of 
gummy and ſaline matter, of which all vegetables participate in a 
greater or leſs degree. Thus many of the aromatic plants, and moſt 
of the bitters and aſtringents, yield their virtues to this menſtruum. 

Extraction is performed, by MACERATING or STEEPING the 
ſudject in its appropriated menſtruum, in the cold; or DIGESTING 
or CIRCULATING them, in a moderate warmth ; or INFUSING 
the plant in the boiling liquor, and ſuffering them to ſtand in a, 
covered veſſel till grown cold; or actually BOILING them together 
for ſome time. 

The term digeſtion is ſometimes uſed for maceration, and in this 
caſe the proceſs is directed to be performed without heat: where this 
circumſtance is not expreſſed, digeſtion always implies the uſe of 
heat. Circulation differs from digeſtion only in this; that the ſteam, 
into which a part of the liquor is reſolved by the heat, is, by means 
of a proper diſpoſition of the veſſels, condenſed and conveyed back 
again upon the ſubjea. Digeſtion is uſually performed in a matraſs 
(or bolthead, Florence flaſk, or the like; either of which may be 
converted into a circulatory veſſel, by inverting another into the 
mouth, and ſecuring the juncture with a piece of wet bladder. A 
fingle matraſs, if its neck is very long and narrow, will anſwer the 
purpoſe as effectually; the vapour cooling and condenſing before it 
can rife to the top: in a veſſel of this kind, even ſpirit of wine, 
one of the moſt volatile liquors we know of, may be boiled with- 
out any conſiderable loſs : the uſe of this inſtrument is likewiſe free 
from an inconvenience, which may, in ſome caſes, attend the 
other, of the uppermoſt veſſel being burſt or thrown off. As the 
long-necked matraſſes, here recommended, are diſſicultly filled or 
emptied, and likewiſe very dear: a long glaſs pipe may be occaſi- 
onally luted to the ſhorter ones. 

Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by this means proves as 
injurious to ſome ſubſtances, by occafioning the menſtruum to take 
up their groſſer and more ungrateful parts; as it is neceſſary for en- 
abling it to extract the virtues of others. Thus guaiacum or log- 
wood impart little to aqueous liquors, without a boiling heat, 
whilſt even a ſmall degree of warmth proves greatly prejudicial to 
the fine bitter of carduus benedictus: this plant, which infuſed in 
boiling, or digeſted in ſenſibly hot water, gives out a nauſeous 
taſte, fo offentive to the ſtomach as to promote vomiting yields 
to the cold element a grateful balſamic bitter, the moſt elegant 
ſtomachic of the ſhops, A 
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As beat promotes the diſſolving power of liquids ; ſo cold, on 


the other hand, diminiſhes it. Hence tinQures, or extraclions 
made by a conſiderable heat, depoſite in cold weather a pait of their 


- contents, and thus become proportionably weaker; a circum- 


ſtance which deſerves particular regard. 


SECT. UE 


Depuration. 


HERE are different methods of depurating or purifying li- 
quors from their feculencies, according as the liquor itſelf is 
more or leſs tenacious, or the feculent matter of greater or leſs 
ravity. . 
, Thin fluids readily depoſite their more ponderous impurities, 
upon ſtanding at reſt for ſome time, in a cool place; and may then 
de DECANTED, or poured off clear, by inclining the veſſel. 
Glutinous, unctuous, or thick ſubſtances, are to be liquefied by 
a ſuitable heat; when the groſſer feculencies will fall to the bot- 


tom; the lighter ariſing to the ſurface, to be DESPUMATED or 


ſcummed off. 
Where the impurities are neither ſo ponderous as to ſubſide freely 
to the bottom, nor ſo light as to ariſe readily to the ſurface ;/ they 
may be ſeparated in great meaſure by COLATURE through {trainers 
of linen, woollen, or other cloth, and more perfectly by FILTR a- 
TION through a ſoft bibulous kind of paper made for this uſe, - 
The grey paper which covers pill-boxes as they come from 
abroad, is one of the beſt for this purpoſe : it does not eaſily break 
when wetted, or tinge the liquor which paſſes through it, which 
the reddiſh ſort, called hm paper, frequently does. The paper 
is ſupported by a funnel, or piece of carivas fixed in a frame. 
When the funnel is uſed, it is convenient to put ſome ſtraw or 
ſmall ſticks between the paper and its ſides, to prevent the weight 
of the liquor from preſſing the paper fo cloſe to it, as not to allow 
room for the fluid to tranſude. In ſome caſes a funnel made of 
wire is put betwixt the paper and the glaſs funnel. There is 
alſo a kind of glaſs funnel, with ridges down its ſides, made on 
purpoſe for this uſe. | 
Glutinous and unctuous liquors, which do not eaſily paſs through 
the pores of a filter or ſtrainer, are CLARIFIED, by beating them 
up with whites of eggs, which concreting or growing hard when 
heated, and entangling the impure matter, ariſe with it to the ſurface : 
the mixture is to be gently boiled, till the ſcum begins to break, 
when the veſſel is to be removed from the fire, the cruſt taken off, 
and the liquor paſſed through a flannel bag, 
Decan- 
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Decantation, colature, and filtration, are applicable to moſt of 
the medicated liquors that ſtand in need of purification. Deſpuma- 
tion and clarification very rarely have place; fince theſe, alon 
with the impurities of the liquor, frequently ſeparate its . 
parts. Thus, if the decoction of poppy heads, for making diaco- 
dium, be ſolicitouſly ſcummed or clarified (as ſome have been 
accuſtomed to do) the medicine will loſe almoſt all that the pop- 
pics communicated, and inſtead of a mild opiate, turn out little 
other than a plain ſyrup of ſugar. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that the common ſorts of filtering 
paper ate apt to communicate a diſagreeable flavour: and hence in 
filtering fine bitters, or other liquors, whoſe gratefulneſs is of pri- 
mary coaſequence, the part which paſſes through firſt ought to be 
kept apart for inferior purpoſes, 


SECT. W. 
Cryſtallization, 


thy aſſiſted by heat, diſſolves a larger proportion of 
faline ſubſtances, than it can retain when grown cold: 
hence, on the abatement of the heat, a part of the ſalt ſeparates 
from the menſtruum, and concretes at the ſides and bottom of the 
veſſel. Theſe concretions, unleſs too haſtily formed by the ſudden 
cooling of the liquor, or diſturbed in their coaleſcence by agitation, 
or other like cauſes, prove tranſparent, and of regular figures, 
reſembling in appearance the natural ſprig-CRYSTALS, 

Salts, diſſolved in a large quantity of water, may in like man- 
ner be recovered from it in their cryſtalline form, by boiling down 
the ſolution, till ſo much of the fluid has exhaled, as that the re- 
mainder will be too little to keep the ſalt diffolved when grown 
perietly cold. It is cuſtomary to continue the evaporation, till 
the ſalt ſhews a Ciſpoſition to concrete even from the hot water, 
by forming a pellicle on that part which is leaſt hot, viz. on the 
ſurface, If large, beautiful, and perfectly- figured cryſtals are requir- 
ed, this point is ſomewhat too late: for if the ſalt thus begins to 
coaleſce whilſt conſiderable hot, on being removed into a cold 
place, its particles will run too haſtily and irregularly together ; the 
pellicle at the ſame time falling down through the liquor, and thus 
proving a further diſturbance to the regularity of the cryſtalliza- 


tion. 


In order to perform this proceſs in perſection, the evaporation 
muſt be gentle, and continued no longer than till ſome drops of 
the liquor, let fall on a cold glaſs plate, diſcover cryſtalline fila- 
ments. When this mark of ſufficient exhalation appears, the veſſel 


is to be immediately removed from the fre into a leſs warm, "y 
no 
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not cold place, and covered with a cloth, to prevent the acceſs of 
cold air, and conſequently the formation of a pelliele. 

all the alkaline ſalts are excluded from this operation; fixt al- = 
kalies never aſſuming a cryſtalline form; and the volatile ones eſ- 
caping before the menſtruum exhales. Some even of the neutral 
kind, particularly thoſe, of which certain metallic bodies are 
the baſis, are ſo ſtrongly retained by the aqueous fluid, as not 
to exhibit any appearance of cryſtallization, unleſs ſome other ſub- 
ſtance be added, with which the water has a greater affinity. The 
table of affinity ſhews, that ſuch a ſubſtance is ſpirit of wine; by 
the prudent addition of which, theſe kinds of falts ſeparate freely 
from the menſtruum, and form large and beautiful cryſtals, ſcarce 
obtainable by any other means. 

The operator muſt be careful not to add too much of the ſpirit ; 
leſt, inftead of a gradual and regular cryſtallization, the baſis 
of the ſalt be haſtily precipitated in a powdery form. One-twen- 
tieth part of the weight of the liquor will in moſt cafes be a ſufi- 
cient, and in ſome too large a quantity. 

Different ſalts require different quantities of water to keep them 
diſſolved : and hence, if a mixture of two or more be diſſolved in 
this fluid, they will begin to ſeparate and cryſtallize at different 
periods of the evaporation. Upon this foundation, ſalts are freed, 
not only from ſuch impurities, as water is not capable of diffolv- 
ing and carrying through the pores of a filter, but likewiſe” from 
dmixtures of one another; that which requires moſt water to 
lilſolve in, ſhooting firſt into cryſtals. 


er. Y; 


Precipitation. 


P Y this operation, bodies are recovered from their ſolutions, 

0 by means of the addition of ſome other ſubſtance, with which 
ther the menſtruum, or the body diſſolved, have a greater affinity 
dan they have with one another, 

Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds; one, where the ſub- 
ance ſuperadded unites with the menſtruum, and occaſions that 
fore diflolved to be thrown down; the other, in which it unites 
ith the diſſolved body, and falls along with it to the bottom. Of 
ie firſt we have an example in the precipitation of ſulphur from 
kaline lixivia by the means of the acid; of the ſecond, in the pre- 
Ipitation of mercury from aquafortis by ſea ſalt, or its acid. 

The ſubjects of this operation, as well thoſe which are capable 

deing precipitated as thoſe which precipitate them, will readily 

"car trom inſpection of the table of affinity. The manner of per- 

ming it is fo ſimple, as not to ſtand in need of any particular di- 

rections z _ 
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rections; no more being required, than to add the precipitant by 
degrees, ſa long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation, 

hen the whole of the powder has fallen, it is to be well Epp. 
COR ATED, that is, waſhed in ſeveral freſh parcels of water, and 
afterwards dried for uſe. . 

Where metals are employed as precipitants, as in the purificz. 
tion of martial vitriol from copper by the addition of freſh iron, 
they ought to be perfectly clean and free from any ruſty or grea(y 
matter; otherwiſe they will not readily, if at all, diſſolve, ad , con- 
ſequently the precipitation will not ſueceed; for the ſubſtance to be 
precipitated ſeparates only by the additional one diſſolving and tak. 
ing its place. The ſeparated powder, oftentimes, inſtead of falling 
to the bottom, lodges upon the precipitant; from which it muſt be 
occaſionally ſhaken off, for reaſons ſufficiently obvious. 

Though, in this operation, the precipitated powder is generally 
the part required for uſe, yet ſome advantage may frequently be 
made of the liquor remaining after the precipitation. Thus when 
fixt alkaline ſal: is diſſolved in water, and ſulphur, diſſolved in 
this lixivium; the addition of acids ſeparates and throws down 
the ſulphur, only in virtue of the acid uniting with, and neun 
lizing the alkali by which the ſulphur was held diſſolved : conſe- 
quently, if the precipitation is made with the vitriolic acid, and 
the acid gradually dropt in till the alkali is completely fatiated, 
that is, ſo long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation t 
turbidneſs, the liquor will yield, by proper evaporation and crp 
ſtallization, a neutral ſalt, compoſed of the vitriolic acid and fit 
alkali, that is, vitriolated tartar. In like manner, if the prec- 
pitation is made with the nitrous acid, a true nitre may be r. 
covered from the liquor; if with the marine, the ſalt called „. 
ritus ſalis marini coagulatus ; and if with the acid of vinegar, lt 
ſal diureticus, 


SECT. VI. 
Evaporation. 


HIS is a third method of recovering ſolid bodies from that 
ſolutions, effected by the means of heat; which evaporain] 
the fluid part, that is, forcing it off in ſteam, the matter which v 
diſſolved therein is left behind in its ſolid form. 
This proceſs is applicable to the ſolutions of all thoſe ſubſtanc® 
which. are leſs volatile than the menſtruum, or which will not & 
ale by the heat requiſite for the evaporation of the fluid; as the 
ſolutions of fixt alkaline ſalts; of the gummy, gelatinous, and a 
inodorous parts of vegetables and animals in water; and © 
retinous and odorous ſubſtances in ſpirit of wine. 


Watt! 
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Water extracts the virtues of ſundry fragrant aromatic herbs 
t by almoſt as perfectly as rectified ſpirit of wine; but the aqueous 
ion. infuſions are far from being equally ſuited to this proceſs, with 
UL- WW thoſe made in ſpirit; water carrying off the whole odour and 
and favour of the ſubject, which that lighter liquor leaves entire be- 
bind it. Thus a watery infuſion of mint loſes in evaporation the 
fica. ſmell, taſte, and virtues of the herb; whilſt a tincture drawn with 
ron, pure ſpirit, yields, on the fame treatment, a thick balſamic liquid, 
realy or ſolid gummy- reſin, extremely rich in the peculiar qualities of 
con- the mint. 
In evaporating theſe kinds of liquors, particular care muſt be 


| tak- ad, towards the end of the proceſs, that the heat be very gentle; 
ling WWotherwiſe the matter as it grows thick will burn to the veſſel, and 
alt be contract a diſagreeable ſmell and taſte : this burnt flavour is called 
an empyreuma, The liquor ought to be kept ſtirring during the 
erally evaporation z otherwiſe a part of the matter concretes on the ſur- 
ace expoſed to the air, and forms a pellicle which impedes the 
when i tartder evaporation. More particular directions for performing this 
ed in Noperation to the greateſt advantage, will be given hereafter in the 
— ſecond part. I. | 
* SECT. VI. 
= Diſtillation. 
10 | 
d y- N the foregoing operation, fluids are rarefied by heat into ſteam 
nd ft or vapour, which is ſuffered to exhale in the air, but which the 
* buſineſs of this is to collect and preſerve. For this purpoſe the 
: — team is received in proper veſſels, luted to that in which the ſub- 
e je get is contained, and being there cooled, condenſes into a fluid 
ar, form again. a 
There are two kinds of diſtillation: by the one, the more ſub- 
le and volatile parts of liquors are elevated from the groſſer; by 
ke other, liquids, incorporated with ſolid bodies, are forced out 
om them by vehemence of fire. 
To the firſt belong, the diſtillation of the pure inflammable ſpi- 
| t from vinous liquors; and of ſuch of the active parts of vege- 
m ther ables as are capable of being extracted by boiling water or ſpirit, 
porot BP nd at theſame time of 2 along with their ſteam. 
ich vn As * water extracts or diſſolves the eſſential oils of vege- 
ables, whilſt blended with the other principles of the ſubject with- 
bſta0c® dut ſaturation, but imbibes only a determinate, and that a ſmall 
wy proportion of them in thẽir pure ſtate; as theſe oils are the only 
1 8s ” udſtances, contained in common vegetables, which prove totally 
p 2 olatile in that degree of heat; and as it is in them, that the virtues 


aromatics, and the peculiar odour and flavour of all plants re- 
is eyident, that water may be impregnated, by diſtillation, 
— 8 with 
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with the more valuable parts of many vegetables: that this impreg. 
nation is limited, the oil arifing in this proceſs pure from thoſe parts 
of the plant which before — it ſoluble in water without limi. 
tation; hence greateſt part of the oil ſeparates from the diſtilled 
aqueous liquor, and according to its greater or leſs gravity, either 
ſinks to the bottom or ſwims on the ſurface : that conſequently 
infuſions and diſtilled waters are greatly different from one another; 
that the firſt may be rendered ſtronger and ſtronger by pouring the 
liquor on freſh parcels of the ſubje&; but that the latter cannot be 
in like manner improved by — or rediſtilling them from 
freſh ingredients. See Part II. Chap. v. Sect 2. 

As the oils of many vegetables do not freely diſtil with a leb ate 
heat, than that in which water boils ; as rectified ſpirit of wine is 
not ſuſceptible of this degree of heat; and as this menſtruum to- 
tally diſſolves theſe oils in their pure ſtate: it follows, that ſpirit 
elevates far leſs from moſt vegetables than water ; but that never- 
theleſs the diſtilled ſpirit, by keeping all that it does elevate, per- 
fectly diſſolved, may, in ſome caſes, prove as ſtrong of the ſubjed 
as the diſtilled water. rev 

The apparatus made uſe of for diſtilling ſpirits, waters and oils, 
conſiſts of a fill, or copper veſſel, for containing the ſubject, on 
which is luted a large head with a ſwan neck, The vapour ariſing WAP! (u 
into the head, is thence conveyed through a worm, or long ſpiral 
pipe, placed in a veſſel of cold water called a refrigeratory ; and 
being there condenſed, runs down into a receiver, In the ſecond 
part of this work, we ſhall give ſome improvements in this appa- 
ratus for particular purpoſes; with directions for performing the 
ſeveral proceſſes to the greateſt advantage. 

It may be obſerved, that as the parts which are preſerved in en- 
poration cannot ariſe in diſtillation, the liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation, properly depurated and inſpiſſated, will yield the ſane WWorey 
extracts as thoſe prepared from the tinture or decoction of the ſub- ar U 
ject made on purpoſe for that uſe; the one of theſe operations col ome 
lecting only the volatile parts, and the other the more fixt; ſo that ubl 11 
where one ſubject contains medicinal parts of both kinds, they may 
thus be obtained diſtin, without one being injured by the procti 
which collects the other, 


Tbe ſubjects of the ſecond kind of diſtillation are, the groſs oil 
of vegetables and animals, themineral acid ſpirits, and the metallic 
fluid quickſilver; which as they require a much ftronger degree ces 
heat to elevate them than the foregoing liquors can ſuſtain, ſo they bores 
likewiſe condenſe without ariſing ſo far from the action of theft 
The diſtillation of theſe is performed in low glaſs veſſels, called her 
from their neck being bent to one ſide, retorts: to the farther end ecel\ 


of the neck a receiver is luted, which ſtanding without the — 3 
Dick; 
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rep. 
54. ce, the vapours foon condenſe in it, without the uſe of a re- 
limi- rigeratory : nevertheleſs, to promote this effect, ſome are accuſtom- 
tilled d. eſpecially in warm weather, to cool the receiver, by occaſionally 
either plying wet cloths to it, or keeping it partly immerſed in a veſlel 
ently of cold wa er. 
ther; The vapours of ſome ſubſtance. are ſo ſluggiſh, or ſtrongly re- 
g the zined by a fi xt matter, as ſcarce to arife even over the low neck of 
ot be 


hererort, Theſe are moſt commodiouſly diſtilled in ſtreight-neck- 
| earthen veſſels, called longnecks, laid on their ſides, fo that the 
apour paſſes off laterally with little or no aſcent: a receiver is 
utcd to the end of the n-ck-without the furnace: in this manner, 
e acid ſpirit of vitciol is diſt lled. The matter which remains in 
he retort or longneck, after the diſtillation, is vulgarly called 


ſpirit put mortuum. 

2ever- In theſe diſtillations, a quantity of elaſtic air is frequently 
per- enera ed; which, unleſs an exit is allowed ir, blows off, or 

ubje rds the receiver. The danger of this may in good meaſure be 

revented, by lowly raiſing the fire; but more effectually, by leav- 

| oils, ga (mall hole in the luting, to be occaſionally opened or ſtopt 

I, on ith a wooden plug; or inſerting at _——— an upright pipe 

ring f ſuch a height, that the ſteam of the diſtilling liquor may not be 
ſpiral dle to riſe to the top. 

; and 

. SECT. VII. 

appa· | 

g the Sublimation, 

1 ers- S all fluids are volatile by heat, and conſequently capable of 

er the being ſeparated, in moſt caſes, from fixed matters, by the 

: ſame ore going proceſs ; ſo various ſolid bodies are ſubjected to a ſimi- 
e ſub- ar treatment, Fluids are ſaid to diſtil, and ſolids to ſublime; though 


o that ubl ming matter concretes into a maſs, it is commonly called a 
y may bumate; if into a powdery form, flowers. 
rocels The principal ſubjects of this operation are, volatile alkaline 


alts; neutral ſalts compoſed of volatile alkalies and acids, as ſal 
mmoniac; the ſalt of amber, and flowers of benzoine; mercu- 


ſs oils lal preparations; and-ſulphur. Bodies of themſelves not volatile 


etallic re frequently made to ſublime by the mixture of volatile ones : 
rec os iron is carried up by ſal ammoniac in the preparation of the 
) they res martiales, 

e fre, The fumes of ſolid bodies, in cloſe veſſels, riſe but little way, and 


called 
1 

» fut- 
ace, 


dmetimes both are obtained in one and the ſame operation. If the 


there to that part of the veſſel where they concrete, Hence a 
«ever or condenſer is leſs neceſſary here than in the preceding 
Prration ; a ſingle veſſel, as a matraſs, or tall wat, or the like, 
King frequently ſufficient, The molt commodious apparatus — 
E 2 e 
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the ſublimation of particular ſubſtances, and the moſt adyantageoy \ 
method of conducting the ſeveral proceſſes, will be delivered in the nl 
ſecond part. ma 
oul 

SECT... Is Ger 

| der 

Expreſſion. bot 

HE preſs is chiefly made uſe of for forcing out the juices d af 
ſucculent herbs and fruits; and the inſipid oils of the unc: 

tuous ſeeds and kernels. 8 
The harder fruits, as quinces, require to be previouſly vel 4 
beat or ground; but herbs are to be only moderately bruiſed, N 
The ſubject is then included in a hair bag, and preſſed betwirt 
wooden plates, in the common ſcrew-preſs, as long as any juice of 


runs from it. See Part III. Chap. ii. 


The expreſſion of oils is performed nearly in the ſame manner 
as that of juices; only here, iron plates are ſubſtituted to the 
wooden ones there made uſe of. The ſubject is well pounded, and 
included in a ſtrong canvas bag, betwixt which and the plates d 
the preſs a hair cloth is interpoſed. 

The infipid oils of all the unctuous ſeeds are obtained, uninjur- 
ed, by this operation, if performed without the uſe of heat, which 
though it greatly promotes the extraction of the oil, at the ſame 
time impreſſes an ungrateful flavour, and increaſes its diſpoſition to 
grow rancid. : 

The oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances generally carry vid 
them a portion of their eſſential oil: hence the ſmell and flavour 
of the expreſſed oils of nutmegs and mace. They are very rarely 
found impregnated with any of the other qualities of the ſubject: 
oil of muſtard ſeed, for inſtance, is as ſoft and void of acrimony, 
as that of almonds, the pungency of the muſtard remaining entire 
in the cake left after the expreſſion, 


. 
Exſiccation. 


1 8 HERE are two general methods of exficcating or drying 
moiſt bodies ; in the one, their humid parts are exhaled by 
heat; in the other, they are imbibed or abſorbed by ſubflancez 
whoſe ſoft and ſpongy texture adapts them to that uſe. Bodies in- 
timately combined with, or diſſol ved in a fluid, as recent vegetable 
and their juices, require the firſt: ſuch as are only ſuperficially 
mixed, as when earthy or indiſſoluable powders are ground with 
water, are commodiouſly ſeparated from it by the ſecond. 
Vegetable 
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tageouy Vegetables and their parts are uſually exſiccated by the natu- 
d in the al warmth of the air: the aſſiſtance of a gentle artificial heat 
may, nevertheleſs, in general, be not only ſafely, but advantage- 
ouſly had recourſe to. By a moderate fire, even the more ten- 
der lowers may be dried, in a little time, without any conſi- 
derable loſs, either of their odour or lively colour; which would, 
both, be greatly injured or deſtroyed, by a more ſlow exficcation 
ices AH in ft air, Some plants indeed, particularly thoſe of the acrid kind, 
h " WY horſe-radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, and arum, loſe their virtues by this 

" proceſs, however carefully performed : but far the greater number 
zetain them unimpaired, and oftentimes improved. 

The thicker vegetable juices may be exſiccated by the heat of 
the ſun ; or, where this is not ſufficient, by that of a water-bath, 
or an oven moderately warm. The thinner juices may be gently 
boiled till they begin to thicken, and then treated as the forego- 
ing; this proceſs, termed INSPISSATION or EVAPORATION, has 
been ſpoken of already. The juices of ſome plants, as arum root, 
briony root, orris root, wild cucumbers, '&c. ſeparate, upon 
ſanding for ſome time, into a thick part, which falls to the bot- 
tom; and a thin aqueous one, which ſwims above it: this laſt is 
to be poured off, and the firſt exſiccated by a gentle warmth : pre- 
parations of this kind have been uſually called F&xcuLZ ; that of 
the wild cucumber, to be ſpoken of in its place, is the only one 
which practice now retains, 

Indiſſoluble bodies mixed with water into a thick conſiſtence, 
may be eaſily freed from the greateſt part of it, by dropping them 
on a chalk-ſtone, or ſome powdered chalk preſſed into a ſmooth 
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of fluid is large, as in the edulcoration of precipitates, it may be 
ſeparated by decantation or filtration, 


r 
Comminution. 
Ouummuvrio is the bare reduction of ſolid coherent bodies 


into ſmall particles or powder. The methods of effecting this 
ae various, according to the texture of the ſubject. 


Irying Dry friable bodies, or ſuch as are brittle and not very hard, and 
ed by mixtures of theſe with ſomewhat moiſt ones, are eaſily PULvE- 
ances, RIZED in a mortar. 
es in. For very light, dry ſubſtances, reſins, and the roots of a tenaci- 
tables ous texture, the mortar may in ſome caſes be previouſly rubbed with 
cially a little ſweet oil, or a few drops of oil to be occaſionally added ; 


with this prevents the finer powder of the firſt from flying off, and 
tlie others from cohering under the peſtle, Camphor is moſt com- 


E 3 modiouſty 


maſs, which readily imbibes their humidity. Where the quantity 
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modiouſly powdered, by rubbing it with a little rectified ſpirt 
of wine. 

Tough ſubſtances, as woods, the peels of oranges and lemong, 
&c. are moſt conveniently raſped ; and ſoft oily bodies, as nut, 
megs, paſſed through a greater. 

he comminution of the harder minerals, as calamine, cryſtal, 
Aint, &c. is greatly facilitated by EXTINCTION ; that is, by heat. 
ing them red-hot, and quenching them in water: by repeating this 
roceſs a few times, moſt of the hard ſtones become eaſily pulyer. 
able. This proceſs, however, is not to be applied to any of the 
alkaline or calcareous ſtones ; leſt, inſtead of an inſipid powder, 
we produce an acrimonious calx or lime, 

Some metals, as tin, though ſtrongly cohering in their naturl 
Rate, prove extremely brittle when heated, inſomuch as to be eaſily 
divided into ſmall particles by dextrous agiration. Hence the off. 
cinal method of pulverizing tin, by melting it, and, at the inſtant 
of its beginning to return into a ſtate of ſolidity, briſkly ſhaking it 
in a wooden box. The comminution of metals, in this manner, 
is termed by the metallurgiſts GRANULATION. 

On a ſimilar principle, certain ſalts, as nitre, may be reduced 
into powder in large quantity, by diflolving them in boiling water, 
ſetting the ſolution over a moderate fire, and keeping the ſalt con- 
ſtantly ſtirring during its exſiccation, ſo as to prevent its particles, 
disjoined by the fluid, from reuniting together into larger maſſes, 

owders are reduced to a great degree of fineneſs by TRITU- 
RATING, or rubbing them, for a length of time, in a mortar. Such 


as are not diſſoluble in water, or injured by the admixture of that 


fluid, are moiſtened with it into the confiſtence of a paſte, and 
LEVIGATED, or ground, on a flat ſmooth marble or iron plate; ot 
where a large quantity is to be prepared at time, in mulls made 
for that uſe. 

Comminution, though one of the moſt ſimple operations of phat. 
macy, has, in many caſes, very conſiderable effects. The e- 
ſinous purgatives, when finely triturated, are more eafily ſoluble in 
the animal fluids, and conſequently prove more cathartic, and lels 
irritating, than in their groſſer ſtate, Crude aniimony, which, 
when reduced to a tolerably fine powder, diſcovers little medicinal 
virtue, if levigated, to a great degree of ſubtility, proves a power- 
ful alrerative in many chronical diſorders, 

By comminution, the heavieſt bodies may be made to float in 


the lighteſt fluids“, for a longer or ſhorter time, * to 
their 


8 1 


* Some attribute this effect to a diminution of the ſpecific gravity of 
the body, and, at the ſame time, ſuppoſe the peculiar virtues of certain 


medicines, particularly mercury, to be in great meaſure owing to their 
gravity. 
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their greater or leſs degree of tenuity. Hence we are furniſhed 
with an excellent criterion of the fineneſs of certain powders, and 
a method of ſeparating the more ſubtile parts from the groſſer, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of ELUTRIATION, or waſhing over. 
See Part III. Chap. i. 


SECT. Ak 
Fuſion. 


Us10N is the reduction of ſolid bodies into a ſtate of fluidity 

by fire. Almoſt all natural ſubſtances, the pure earths, and 

the ſolid parts of animals and vegetables excepted, melt in proper 

degrees of fire; ſome in a very gentle heat, whilſt others require 
its utmoſt violence. 

Turpentine, and other ſoft reſinous ſubſtances, LIQUEFY in a 
gentle warmth z wax, pitch, ſulphur, and the mineral bitumens, 
require a heat too great for the hand to ſupport, fixt alkaline 
ſalts, common ſalt, nitre, require a red, or almoſt white heat to 
MELT them; and glaſs, a full white heat. : 

Among metallic ſubſtances, tin, biſmuth, and lead, flow long 
before ignition: antimony likewiſe melts before it is viſibly red- 
hot, but not before the veſſel is conſiderably ſo: the regulus of 
antimony demands a much ftronger fire. Zinc begins to melt 
in a red heat; gold and filver require a low white heat; copper, 
a bright white heat; and iron, an extreme white heat. 

One body, rendered fluid by heat, becomes ſometimes a men- 
ſtruum for another, not fuſible of itſelf in the ſame degree of fire. 
Thus red-hot filver melts, on being thrown into melted lead leſs 
hot than itſelf: and thus if ſteel, heated to whiteneſs, be taken out 
of the furnace, and applied to a roll of ſulphur ; the ſulphur in- 
ſtantly liquefying, occaſions the ſteel to melt with it; hence the 
chalybs cum ſulphure of the ſhops. This concrete, nevertheleſs, 
remarkably impedes the fuſion of ſome other metals, as lead, which 
when united with a certain quantity of ſulphur, is ſcarce to be 


— 
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gravity, If theſe hypotheſes were juſt, it ſhould follow, that the mer- 
curial preparations, by being finely comminuted, would loſe propor- 
tonably of their efficacy; and ſo indeed mercurius dulcis, for inſtance, 
has been ſuppoſed to do. But experience ſhews, that this is far from be- 
ing the caſe; and that comminution by no means leſſens, but rather in- 
creaſes its power : when reduced to a great degree of ſubtility, it paſſes 
readily into the habit, and operates, according to its quantity, as an 
Merative or a fialogogue ; whilſt in a groſſer form, it is apt to irritate 
ne ſtomach and bowels, and run off by the inteſtines, without being 
conveyed into the blood. 

144 perfectl 
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perſectly melted by a very ſtrong fire : hence the method, deſcribed 
in its place, of purifying zinc, a metal which ſulphur has no ef. 
fe& upon, from the lead fo frequently mixed with it. 

Sulphur is the only unmetallic ſubſtance which mingles in fuſion 
with metals. Earthy, ſaline, and other like matters, even the 
calces and glaſſes prepared from metals themſelves, float diftin& 
upon the ſurface, and form what is called scokiA or droſs, 
Where the quantity of this is large in proportion to the metal, 
it is moſt commodiouſly ſeparated by pouring the whole into a 
conical mould: the pure metal or REGULUS, though ſmall in 
quantity, occupies a conſiderable height in the lower narrow 
part of the cone, and when congealed, may be eaſily freed from 
the ſcoriz by a hammer. The mould ſhould be previouſly greaſed, 
or rather ſmoked, to make the metal come freely out; and 
thoroughly dried and heated, to prevent the exploſion which ſome. 


times happens from the ſudden contact of melted metals with 
moilt bodies, 


er. AL 


Calcination, 


Y calcination is underſtood, the reduction of ſolid bodies, by 

the means of fire, from a coherent to a powdery ſtate, ac- 
companied with a change of their quality; in which laſt reſpec, 
this proceſs differs from comminution. 

To this head belong, the burning of vegetable and animal 

matters, otherwiſe called USTION, INCINERATION, or CONGRE- 
MATION ; and the change of metals into a powder, which in 
the fire either does not melt, or VITRIFIES, that is, runs into 
glaſs. 
I be metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by keep- 
ing them in fuſion for ſome time. The free admiſſion of air 
is eſſentially neceſlary to the ſucceſs of this operation ; and hence, 
when the ſurface of the metal appears covered with calx, this 
muſt be taken off, or raked to one fide ; otherwiſe, the remain» 
der, excluded from the air, will not undergo the change intend- 
ed. If any coal, or other inflammable matter that does not con- 
tain a mineral acid, be ſuffered to fall into the veſſel, the effet 
expected from this operation will not be produced, and part of what 
is already calcined, will be REViVED or REDUCED ; that is, it wil 
return into its metallic form again. 

Thoſe metals which require a ſtrong fire to melt in, calcine 
with a much leſs heat than is ſufficient to make them flow. 
Hence the burning or $CORIFICATION of ſuch iron or copper 
vellels, as are long expoſed to a conſiderable fire without w_ 
ron 
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2 from the air. Gold and ſilver are not calcinable by any degree 
el f fire, 
' In calcination, the metals viſibly emit fumes ; nevertheleſs, the 


ion weight of the calx proves greater than that of the metal employed. 
the The antimonial regulus gains about one-eleventh part of its 
nc weight; zinc, ſometimes one-tenth ; tin, above one-ſixth ; and 
als, lead, in its converſion into minium, oftentimes one-fourth. 

tal, The calcination of metallic bodies (gold, filver, and mercury 


0 2 excepted) is greatly promoted by nitre. This ſalt expoſed to the 
fire in conjunction with any inflammable ſubſtances, extricates 
their inflammable matter, and burſts with it into flame, accompa- 
nied with a hiſſing noiſe : this proceſs is uſually termed DEFLA- 
GRATION Or DETONATION. 

All the metallic calces and ſcoriæ are revived into their metallic 
ſtate, by fuſion with any vegetable or animal inflammable matters 
They are all more difficult of fuſion than the reſpective metals 
themſelves z and ſcarcely any of them, thoſe of lead and biſmuth 
excepted, can be made to melt at all, without ſome addition, in 
the rongeſt fire that can be produced in the common furnaces. 
The additions, called fluxes, employed for promoting the fuſion, 
conſiſt chiefly of fixt alkaline ſalts: a mixture of alkaline ſalt 
with inflammable matter, as powdered charcoal, is called a 
reducing flux, as contributing at the ſame time to bring the cal 
into fuſion and to revive it into metal. Such a mixture is com- 
monly prepared from one part of nitre, and two parts of tartar ; 
by grinding them well together, ſetting the powders on fire with a 
bit of coal, or a red-hot iron, then covering the veſſel, and fuf- 
ering them to deflagrate or burn, till they are changed into a black 
alkaline coaly maſs. This is the common reducing flux of the 
chemiſts, and js called from its colour, the black flux. Metallic 
calces, or ſcoriæ, mingled with twice their weight of this com- 
pound, and expoſed to a proper fire, in a cloſe covered crucible, 
melt, and reſume their metallic form: but though they received an 
increaſe of weight in the calcination, the revived metal is always 


found to weigh conſiderably leſs than the quantity which the 
was made from, 


FART 


1 
* 


PART SECOND. 
T H K 


pains in arranging the various articles, of which it is 
compoſed, into different diviſions and ſubdiviſions, ac- 
cording to their real or reputed medicinal powers. 

It has been imagined, that the whole materia medica is re- 
« qucible under the three diſtinctions of aſteratives, evacuants, and 
« refloratives ; the firſt comprehending all that have any power to 
« aiter the conſtitution, without ſentbly increaſing or diminiſh» 
© ing any of the natural evacuations ; the ſecond, whatever viſi- 
* bly promotes tnoſe diſcharges ; and the third, all that contributes 
© toleflen them, and make the increaſe greater than the waſte.” 
Theſe diviſions being too general, they are broken into ſubdiviſions; 
and theſe again are further divided into different claſſes, under more 
reftrained denominations, as cardiac, carminative, hyſteric, ſtoma- 
chic, &c. 

Specious as this plan may appear to be, I am afraid that the exe- 
cution of it, to any uſeful purpoſe, would require a far more ex- 
tenſive knowledge of the nature and operation of medicines, than 
has yet been attained to. A juſt and uſeful method of ſimples is 
ſcarcely to be expected, while thoſe properties, on which the me- 
thod is funded, are imperfectly known, and in many articles only 
conjectural. 

In all the arrangements that have been hitherto contrived upon 
this plan, there appears a ſtriking incongruity among the ſeveral ar- 
ticles of which even the ultimate ſubdiviſions are compoſed ; ſub- 

ances extremely diſſimilar being claſſ-d together, as cantharides 
and tea, tobacco and bran, hemlock and cowſlips, ſcurvygraſs and 
Wins, arum root and liquorice, wormwood and parſneps, cinna» 
on and nettles, raſberries and chalk, artichokes and aium, cloves 
ad coffee, muſtard feed and black cherries, &c. Nor are theſe 
congruities to be laid always to the charge of the authors; the 
Nature 


Won on the materia medica have taken great 
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nature of the ſyſtem itſelf rendering them often unavoidable : for 
the particular effect, which entitles a medicine to a particular claſs, 
may be reduced by ſubſtances very diſſimilar, and even oppoſite in 
their genera] powers : thus the alvine excretions are reſtrained by 
ſtarch, wax, tormentil root, opium: among the capital diuretics 
are cantharides, nitre, fixt alkaline ſalts, ſquills. It ſhould ſeem, 
hat the method of arrangement cannot be a juſt one, which re- 
quires ſubſtances ſo diſcordant to be ranked together; and which 
+urther requires each of theſe ſubſtances to be ranked over again, 
in other clafles, along with other ſubſtances to which they are 
equally diſcordant, 

There is alſo a material imperfection in this ſcheme, even in the 
primary divifions. Steel and its preparations act, in different circum. 
ſtances, both as evacuants and reſtoratives. Mercury and antimony 
aftord, in their different preparations, both evacuants and alters- 


tives; and there are many other drugs which are ſometimes uſed ( 
as 2iteratives, and ſometimes as evacuants : indeed, all evacuants, 
in diminifhed doſes, ſeem to act merely as alteratives. It ſhould ſeem 
therefore that “ the diviſion of the whole materia medica into alte- | 
« r;tives, evacuants, and reſtoratives, is a diviſion not ſounded ( 
in nature, even if there was no objection to the vague meaning 
of the appellations themſelves, 7 
Cartheuſer has divided the materia medica on a plan which appears | 
more rational. Inſtead of the operations of medicines in the hu- pt 
man body, which are precarious, complicated, and greatly diverſ- th 
hed according to the doſe, the preparation, and the circumſtances fa 
of the patient, he takes for the baſis of his arrangement, their more — 
ſimple, obvious, and conſtant properties, as bitterneſs, ſweetnels, - 
aftringency, acidity, &. Having conſidered the nature of bitter- fre 


neſs, for inſtance, in general, he examines what effects medicine me 
poſſeſſed of this property are capable of producing in the body, and tur 
in what circumſtances they may be expected to be ſerviceable, and 
then proceeds to an account of the particular bitters. 

This method is of real uſe, but its uſe is limited to a ſmall pat cin 
of the materia medica. There are many of the medicinal ſimples 
in which we can diſtinguiſh no prevailing qualities of this kind; 


there are many, in which different qualities are blended together; A 
and many, which though ſimilar in theſe kinds of qualities, 4 . 

. 4 1 a R 4 5 fruj 
very diſſimilar in their operations in the human body: thus thoug pon: 
gentian and aloes agree in having a bitter taſte, and ſugar and mani whic 


in being ſweet, their medicinal virtues are reſpectively very different 
Accordingly the author is obliged in ſome caſes to depart from h 
general plan, and found thedivition on the medical mn 5 he make! 
one clafs of purgatives and emetics, and another of vapotoſc inedſ- 
ants and narcotics: this laſt claſs conſiſts of tobacco, elder-flowtlh 
ſaffron, opium, and poppy ſeeds, ſubſtances certainly very dil 
dant in all their qualities that relate to medicinal intentions: 
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In this work, inſtead of attempting a medicinal diftribution of 
the ſimples, which I apprehend not to be practicable to anv good 
purpoſe, and which, as hitherto executed, ſeems more likely ta 
miſlead the reader than to promote true knowledge, I ſhall take 
them in the order of the alphabet; and even in this order we 
ſhall ſeldom perhaps find ſubſtances more diſſimilar come together, 
than thoſe which have been joined into one claſs by ſome of the 
ſyſtematic writers, It may be proper, however, to premiſe ſome 
general obſervations on certain claſſes of medicines, in Cartheuſer's 


manner, and thus to preſerve the leſs exceptionable parts of his 
plan, with ſome amendments, 


Ac1DdD $ 


native; as ſorrel, wood ſorrel, juice of 
lemons, oranges, barberries and other 
fruits. 


Claſs 1. Vegetable 


HE medical effects of acids, 

duly diluted and given in 
proper doſes, are, to cool, quench 
thriſt, correct a tendency to putre- 
faction, and allay inordinate mo- 
tions of the blood, By theſe qua- 
lities, in hot bilious temperaments 
and inflammatory diſorders, they 
frequently reſtrain immoderate hæ- 
morrhages, and promote the na- 
tural ſecretions ; in ſome kinds of 
fevers, they excite a copious dia- 
phoreſis, where the warm medi- 
eines, called alexipharmac, tend 
rather to prevent this ſalutary diſ- 
charge. 

Vegetable acids, particularly the 
native juices of certain plants and 
fruits, have ſome degree of a ſa- 
ponaceous quality; by means of 
Which they attenuate” or diſſolve 
niſcid phlegm, and deterge the 
veſſels; and thus prove ſerviceable 
in ſundry chronical diforders. In- 
"eterate ſcurvies have ſometimes 
Nelded to their continued uſe, eſ- 
Pecially when given in conjunction 


produced by fermentation ; as vinegar 
r / 

Claſs 2. Mineral: the acids of vitriol, nitre, and common 
: ſalt. | 


with medicines of the acrid or 
pungent kind; experience has 
ſhewn, that the acrid antiſcorbu- 
tics have much better effects when 
thus managed, than when exhi- 
bited by themſelves; hence in the. 
ſucci Taye of our diſpenſatory, 
Seville orange juice is uſefully 
Joined to that of the cochlearia and 
naſſlurtium. 

The mineral acids inſtantly coa- 

ulate blood: the vegetable di- 
foro it, even when inſpiſſated or 
thickened by heat; in which ſtate, 
watery 1 will not mingle 
with it. ence in ſome fevers, 
where water runs off by the kid- 
neys almoſt as pale and inſipid as 
it was drank, vegetable acids ren- 
der the urine of the due colour and 

uality. The mineral acids (the 
ſpirit of nitre in particular, com- 
bined with vinous ſpirits, have 
a like effect. 

Acids are prejudicial in cold, 
pale, phlegmatic habits, where 
the veſſels are lax, the circulation 

lan- 
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languid, bile deficent, and the 
power of digeſtion weak. 
Caſes, an acid 1s often generated in 
the ſtomach, from milk and moſt 
vegetable foods, which, whilſt it 


In theſe 


continues in the firſt paſſa 
occaſions uneaſineſs about he to. 
mach, flatulencies, ſometimes rip- 
ing pains of the bowels, and vo- 
mitings. 


Ins1P1D EARTHS capable of ABSORBING AC1DS: 


Oyſter ſhells, 


Crabs claws, and eyes ſo called, 


Coral, red and white, 
Pearls, 
Bezoar, 


K bo virtues of theſe ſub- 
ſtances are, to abſorb or de- 
ſtroy acidities in the firſt paſſages, 
and conſequently to remove ſuch 
diſorders as proceed from that 
cauſe, The cordial, alexi'pharmac, 
antifebrile, and other like virtues 
attributed to thoſe medicines, ap- 
Pear to have little foundation; or 
at beſt, are only ſecondary ones, 
When united with he acid, th 
form a neutral ſaline compound, 
poſſeſſing ſome degree of an ape- 
rient and detergent quality, though 
too inconſiderable to be in general 
regarded, 

- The abſorbent earths were 
all ſtrangers to medicine in the 
earlier times; and their uſe does 
not ſeem to have been eſtabliſhed 
before the laſt century; when ſome 
praQtitioners, from an opinion that 
moſt kinds of diſeaſes proceeded 
from a preternatural acid, intro- 
duced a great variety of antacid bo- 
dies, both of the earthy and ſaline 
kind; and very liberally exhibit- 
ed them on almoſt every occaſion. 

It is certain that in children, and 
adults of a weak conſtitution, and 
whoſe food is chiefly of the vege- 
table aceſcent kind, ſundry diſ- 
orders are occaſioned by acidities ; 
theſe readily diſcover themſelves by 
ſour erutations, the pale colour 
of the face, and in children by the 
{our ſmell and green colour of the 


Chalk, 

Some marles, 

Lime ſtones, 

Marbles, 

Spars, 

alvine feces, which are ſometimes 
ſo manifeſtly acid as to raiſe a 
ſtrong efferveſcence with alkaline 
ſalts. In theſe caſes, and theſe 
only, the uſe of abſorbent earths 
is indicated, 

If there are really no acid juices 
in the ventricle, theſe earths are 
apt to concrete with the mucous 
matter uſually lodged there, into 
hard indiſſoluble maſſes ; which 
have ſometimes been thrown up by 
vomit, or found in the ſtomach up- 
on diſſection. Hence indigeſtion, 
loſt of appetite, nauſeæ, vomiting, 
obſtructions of the bowels, and 
other diſorders. Sometimes the 
ſtomach and inteſtines have been 
found lined with a cruſt, as it 
were, of theſe earthy bodies, 
which muſt not only have prevent- 
ed the ſeparation of the gaſtric i- 
= but likewiſe cloſed the on- 

ces of the laQeal veſſels, ſo as to 
obſtru the paſſage of the chyle 
into the maſs of blood. 

Some ſuppoſe the earthy pos- 
ders capable (without the concur- 
rence of any acid) of paſſing the lac. 
teals along witn the chyle ; and 
alledge, in ſupport of this opinion, 
that when triturated with water, 
they are in part taken up, and car- 
ried with it through a filter of pa- 
per; the filtrated liquor leaving, 
upon evaporation, a portion 0 


whitiſh earthy matter, This © 
periment 
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reriment 2 the conſe- 
zence to be juſtly drawn from it) 
itſelf erroneous: the refiduum 
roceeds from the earth naturally 
ontained in the water, not from 
hat employed in the experiment ; 
or if pure diſtilled water be made 
iſe of, it will leave no reſiduum, 
hough long triturated, or digeſted 
with the earth. 

All theſe bodies, particularly 
hoſe of the animal kind, contain, 
befides their purely alkaline earth, 
a portion of glutinous matter. An 
inſtance of this we have in crabs 
eyes, which if macerated in the 
weaker acids, or the ſtronger ſuf- 
fciently diluted with water; the 
earthy part will be diſſolved, and 
the animal glue remain in form of 
a ſoft tranſparent mucilage. The 
glutinous ſubſtance increaſes their 
tendency to concrete in the ſto- 
mach; and thence thoſe which con- 
tain leaſt thereof ſhould be pre- 
ferred to the others. The mine- 
ral earths contain the leaſt of this 
kind of matter, and ſome of them 
are very eaſy of ſolution ; chalk 
for inſtance ; which may therefore 
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be given with greater ſafety than 
the animal abſorbents. Theſe ſub- 
ſtances, . diveſted of their congluti- 
nating matter by means of fire, are 
reduced into acrimonious calces or 
limes, and thus become medicines 
of a different claſs. 

The teeth, bones, hooſs and 
horns of animals, conſiſt of the 
ſame principles with the animal 
abſorbents above-mentioned, but 
combined in different proportions: 
the quantity of gelatinous matter 
is ſo large, as todefend the earthy 
part from the action of weak acids; 
whilſt the earth, in its turn, pro- 
tects the gluten from being eaſily 
diſſolved by watery liquors. Hence 
theſe bodies in their crude ſtate, 
though recommended as poſſeſſing 
ſingular virtues, are not found to 
have any virtue at all. 

Experiments have been made 
for determining the degree of ſe. 
lubility, or comparative ſtrength 
of theſe earths; the principal of 
which are arranged in the two 
following tables, one taken from 
Langius, and the other from Hom- 


berg. 


Table of the quantity of acid deſtroyed by different abſorbents. 
Some kinds of Limeſtones Y 1600 


Oyſter ſhells 
Chalk 


Calcined Cray Fiſh 
Peasl 


Ten ins - 
wa 4 Volatile Salts 
| Fixt Salts 


Crabs eyes 

Egg ſhells 
Mother of Pearl 
Crabs claws 


Shells of Garden Snails 
Tooth of the Sea Horſe] 


Coral, red and white 


| Jawbone of the Pike fiſh / 


120 
100 
100 
100 
80 x 
80 5 Drops of 
Spirit of Salt. 


deſtroyed the acidity of 


— 


ü ——ͤ — - 


> 
Py — — — — — - — 


cently aſcertain the point intended 
by them: in the firſt ſett, the 
quantity of acid is too vague and 
indetermined : in the ſecond, we 
are not told whether the acid was 
perfectly ſaturated: and in both, 
the acids made uſe of were fo 
very different from any that can 
be ſuppoſed ever to exiſt in the 
human body, that little can be 
ccncluded from them with re- 


— 


EAR THS NOT DISSOLUBLE 
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Table of the quantity of abſorbent earths ſoluble in acids, 


[IP grains. 
Crabs eyes 216 
Mother of Pearl 144 
Pearls 128 
, Oyſter ſhells 156 
d e sc Saen 1585 
diflolved of *| Sei = 
: Oriental Bezoar 118 
Occidental Bezoar 123 
Quick Lime 199 
Slacked Lime 193 
Crabs eyes 297 
Mother of Pearl 202 
Pearls 92 219 
1 Oyſter ſhells 236 
ir of Nite 4 Hartthorn 234 
r 
0 of Oriental Bezoar 108 
10 Occidental Bezoar 144 
Quick Lime 180 
Slaked Lime 216 
Theſe experiments do not ſuffi- gard to the medical effects of the 


abſorbents. Trial. ſhould have 
been made with the mild vegetable 
acids, as the juices of certain fruits, 
ſour fermented liquors ; or rather 
with ſour milk. Nevertheleſs theſe 
tables, though not ſo perfect a 
could be wiſhed, have their uſe 
in the hands of ſuch as can make 
proper allowances, See the experi- 
mental hiſtory of the materia me- 


dica, page 557. 


in acids, or other liquors 


The earths of this kind may be ranged in two claſſes ; 


Claſs 1. Hard cryſtalline earth : as the ruby, garnet, 
emerald, ſapphire, hyacinth, and other precious ſtones; 


cryſtal, flint, &c. 
HESE kinds of ſubſtances 


; were introduced into medi- 
cine, and many fabulous virtues 


attributed to them, by the ſuperſi- 
tion of the earlier ages. Some © 


them are Kill preſerved in fares 
phar- 


Part II. 


IT, 


(Or % 
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harmacopeias, but at length very 
juſtly expunged from ours, not- 
withſtanding what ſome late wri- 
ters of repute ſpeak of their medical 
virtue. Thel indiſſoluble hard 
bodies are not capable of produ- 
cing any other effect, than by their 
rigid angular particles (which tho 
levigated with the utmoſt care, the 
microſcope ſtill diſcovers in them) 
to offend or wound the inteſtines, 
In levigation, they wear off ſo 
much from the hardeſt marble in- 
ſtruments, as will equal or exceed 
their own weight: from this cir- 
cumſtance we may account for their 
having ſometimes appeared to act 
as * Some of theſe 
ſtones, expoſed to a vehement. 
fre, become in ſome meaſure fri- 
able; but nevertheleſs remain in- 
diſoluble. Moſt of the coloured 
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ones by this treatment loſe their 
colour; and in this ſtate, prove 
nearly of the ſame quality with 
common cryſtal ; ſuch are, the 
ſapphire, emerald; amethyſt, and 
cornelian, Others melt into a 
blackiſh vitreous matter, from 
which a portion of iron is obtain- 
able by proper fluxes; as the hya- 
cinth and garnet. Geoffroy con- 
cludes from hence, that theſe 
ſtones really poſſeſs ſome medical 
virtues, depending upon their me- 
tallic part; but the quantity of 
metallic matter, ſufficient to give 
them a conſiderable tint, is fo 
exceedingly ſmall, and fo incloſ—- 
ed in a ſtony matter not at all 
ſoluble by any of the known men- 
ſtrua, as ſcarce to admit of any 
poſſibility of its acting in the hu- 
man body, 


Claſs 2. Softer earths; the talky, gypſeous, and argillaceous. 


The tales and gypſums have 
rarely been made uſe as medicines. 
Some of the former, from their 
unctuous foftneſs and filver hue, 
ſtand recommended externally as 
coſmetics ; and ſome of the latter, 
on little better foundation, inter- 
nally as aſtringents. But they have 
long been defervedly rejected by 
the judicious practitioners, They 
ſeem to poſſels the ill qualities of 
the alkaline earths, (concreting 
with the mucus of the ſtomach, 
&.) without any of their good 
ones, 

Several of the clays, boles, and 
terre ſigillatæ were highly cele- 
brated by the ancients as aftringents 
and alexipharmacs, and ſome of 
them ſtill continue in eftcem ; 
though it is certain they have no 
preat claim to the virtues that have 

en attributed to them. Their 
real effects are, to give a greater 
Gyree of conſiſtency to the fluids 


in the firſt paſſages, and in ſome 
meaſure defend the ſolids from 
their acrimony. 

Moſt of theſe bodies contain, 
beſides the tenacious indiffoluble 
earth, which is their principal cha- 
raQeriſtic, (1) a portion of an earth 
ſoluble in acids, ſimilar to thoſe of 
the firſt ſection; (2) of acid, ſe- 
parable by diſtillation in a ſtrong 
tire: this acid is always of the 
ſame nature with that obtained 
from vitriol, ſalphur, and alum (3). 
The coloured ones contain like- 
wiſe ſmall quantities of iron, re- 
ducible, by inflammable fluxes, in- 
to its metallic form. In conſe- 

gence of the firſt of theſe ingre- 
> rows theſe earths may be looked 
upon in ſome meaſure as abſorb- 
ent: the acid appears to be 
united with a part of the abſorb- 
ent earth, into a ſaline compound, 
approaching to an aluminous na- 
_ whence they have ſome de- 


gree 
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gree of aſtringency : whether 
they receive any peculiar virtue 
from the iron, 1s greatly to be 
doubted ; fince it is in a very crude 
ſtate, and in quantity extremely 
ſmall. | 

Theſe earths unite with water 
into a turbid liquor, ſlippery and 
ſmooth to the touch, and remain 
for ſome time ſuſpended; the 
ſand, grit, or other groſſer matters 
which are often found naturally 
mingled with them, ſubſiding. 
They may be freed by means of 


Part Il, 
acids from their alkaline earth; 


by coction in water, from their 
ſaline matter; and the coloured 
ones from their iron by dipeſtion 
in aqua regis, the only menſtruum 
we are acquainted with that will 
extract the ferrugineous matter of 
argillaceous and bolar earths, This 
purified, they have all nearly the 
ſame, appearance and qualities, 
Expoſed to a ſtrong fire, they loſe 
their ſoft glutinous quality, and 
are reduced into hard maſles indil. 
ſoluble as at firſt. 


GLuTINOus, vegetable, and animal ſubſtances, 


Claſs 1. Vegetables. 


Pure gums : 
Tragacanth, 
Senica, 


and other European trees, 


UMS and muctlages are glu- 
tinous vegetable productions 

of no particular taſte or ſmell, ſo- 
luble in water, but not in vinous 
ſpirits, or in oils: ſee p. 13. They 
differ from one another, only in 
degree of tenacity: the more te- 
nacious are called gums; thoſe 
which are leſs ſo, mucilages. The 
firſt naturally exude from certain 
trees and ſhrubs; the latter are ex- 
trated by art. Almoſt all vege- 
table ſubſtances contain ſome por- 


Claſs 2. 


Mos r animal ſubſtances (the fat 
. excepted) contain a viſcous matter, 
in many reſpects ſimilar to the fore- 
going, and capable of being ex- 
trated by ftrong coction in water. 

Animal glues and gellies have 
the general qualities of the vege- 
table gums and mucilages; with 
this difference, that the former are 

more nutrimental, and apt to run 


Vegetables abounding with me- 
Orchis roots, 


The gums of cherry, plam- Althæa root, 
Quince ſeeds, &c. 


kinds of ſubſtances are, to thicken 


cilage : 


tion of theſe, which after the re- 
ſinous part bas been extracted by 
ſpirit, may be ſeparated from the 
remaining matter by means af 
water. 

The general virtues of theſe 


the fluids, and defend the olicy 
from them, when grown ſharp ct 
corroſive. Henee their uſe in 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the juice, 
and where the natural mucus of the 
inteſtines is abraded. 


Himal. 


into a putrid ſtate. Conſidered a 
the ſubjects of chemiſtry, the dif 
ference betwixt them is very great: 
thoſe of the animal kind 4 
changed by fire into a volatile al- 
kaline ſalt, and a fetid oil; tt 
vegetable into an acid liquor, 
a very ſmall portion of oily = 
ter, conſiderably leſs fetid that 
the former. 

: 970 
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Netuous vegetables unite with 
water, by tricuration, into a 
ilky liquor: and give out their 
il upon expreſſion.— Theſe kinds 
f oils, and animal fats, diſſolve 
bot in any menſtruum except alka- 
ine ones; which change their qua- 
ey, and reduce them into a ſoap, 
ialuble in water, but more per- 
eclly in vinous ſpirits: from this 
ompound, the oil may, by a ſcil- 
ul addition of acids, be recovered 
n a purer ſtate, than before, and 
endered ſoluble, like eſſential oils, 
n ſpirit of wine: fee p. 10. 

The medical virtues of theſe ſub- 
ances are, to-obtund acrimontous 
lumours, and to ſoften and relax 


u- 


he re- 
2d by 
n the 
ns of 


Unctuous ſubſtances. 
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S:ft uxcTvous ſubſtances, 


as 1. Jnſipid vegetable oils; and ſubſtances abornding 
with them, as almonds, and the kernels of moſt fruits 
liakeed, and the medullary parc of ſundry other ſeeds. 


Claſs 2. Animal fats ; as ſpermaceti, 


the ſolids: herce their uſe inter- 
nally, in tickling coughs, heat of 
urine, pains and inflammations ; 
and externally in tenſion and rigi- 
dity of particular parts. The 
milky ſolutions, commonly called 
emulſions, though much leſs emo!- 
hent than the oils themſelves or 
animal fats, have this advantage, 
that they may be given in acute or 
inflammatory diſtempers, without 
danger of the ill conſequences 
which the others might ſometimes 
produce: fats and oils, kept in a 
degree of heat no greater than that 
of the human body, ſoon become 
rancid and acrimonious; whilit 
emulſions tend rather to grow ſour. 


then ASTRINGENTS, 

* Galls, : Balauſtines, ; 

b 1 Torment] root, Terra Japunica, 
nien Biſtort root, Acacia, &c. 

of the 


\ Stringent ſubſtances are di- 
ſinguiſhed by a rough auſtere 
te; and changing ſolutions of 
don, eſpecially thoſe made in the 
tnolic acid, of a dark purple or 


, dif- ack colour, 

reat: \\ltringents yield their virtues 

art infañon both to water and vi- 

e al ous ſpirits, generally in greateſt 
the erſettion to the former. Oils ex- 

, apd nad nothing from them: nor do 

mat- e give over any of their virtue 


Gitillatian : neverthelefs, their 
"0gency is conkderably abated 


by evaporating decoctions of them 
to the conſiſtence of an extract; 
and totally deſtroyed by long keep- 


ing. 

he medical effects of theſe 
kinds of ſubſtances are, to con- 
ſtringe the fibres, and incraſſate, 
or -lightly thicken the juices. 
Their more experienced uſe is in 
diſorders proceeding from a debili- 
ty, or Raccid ate, of the ſolids ; 
in hæmorrhages, from a thiuneſs 
of the blood, laxity or rupture 
of the veſſels; in preteinatural 

F 3 diſ- 
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diſcharges of other kinds, after the 
offending matter has been duly cor- 
rected, or evacuated; and in ex- 
ternal relaxations. 

In ſome caſes, they produce the 
effects of aperients; tbe veſſels, 
conſtringed and ſtrengthened by 
them, being enabled to protrude 


the circulating juices with greater 
, 


force. 

A good deal of caution is requi- 
ſite in the uſe of theſe medicines, 
eſpecially thoſe of the more power- 
ful kind. In plethoric habits, in- 


SWEETS. 


Sugar 
Honey, 


HE vegetable ſweets are a 
very numerous tribe; al- 
moſt every plant that has been ex- 
amined, diſcovering in ſome of 
its parts, a ſaccharine juice. The 
bottoms of flowers, and moſt kinds 
of ſeeds and grain when they begin 
to vegetate, are remarkably ſweet. 
Vegetable ſweets are extracted 
both by water and vinous ſpirits, 
moſt readily by the firſt, but in 
greateſt perfection by the latter. 
Nothing of their taſte ariſes in di- 
ſtillation with either of theſe li- 
quors : nevertheleſs, by long boil- 
ing with water they become ſome- 
what leſs agreeable ; but are not 
much injured by being treated 
in the ſame manner with rectiſied 
ſpirit. | 
The purer ſweets, as ſugar, pro- 
mote the union of diſtilled oils with 
watery hquors, and prevent the 
ſeparation of the butyraceous part 
from milk: from this quality, 
they are ſuppoſed to unite the 
unctuous part of the food with the 
animal juices. Hence ſome have 
concluded, that they increaſe fat : 
others, that they have a contrary 
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veterate obſtructions, critical en. 
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cuations, and in all kinds of fluss 
in general before the morbiße 
matter has been expelled, or when 
there. is any ſtricture or ſpaſmodt 
contraction of the veſſels; 2. 
tringents prove eminently. hurtful 
Where critical dyſenteries or diu 
rhœas are reſtrained by ſyptic 
the acrimonious matter, now con. 
fined in the inteſtines, corrode 
or inflames them; and ſons 
times occaſions a gangrene of the 
parts. 


ieldil 


Raiſins, The 
Liquorice, &c. licine: 
nd di 

effect, by preventing the ſepm d 


bation 
he co 
wea! 


tion of the unctuous matter whick 
forms the fat, from the blood: 
and others, that they render t 


juices thicker and more (luggill lor 
retard the circulation and euticii nd e: 
excretion, and thus bring on en. 
variety of diſorders. But ſev" bo! 
have not been found to prodia or 
any of theſe effects, in any remari-Wpen pe 
able degree: common experiencpe2ree 
ſhews, that their moderate, g res 
even liberal, uſe is at leaſt ine the 
cent; that they reconcile, ati 
only to the palate, but the ſtomai ud 
alſo, ſubſtances of themſelyes di- _ 

ert 


— to both; and thus rende 
alutary what would otherwiſe be 
injurious to the body. 4% 
The unctuous and mucilaginon 
ſweets, as the impure ſugars li 
quorice, &c. have a conũidenbe 
degree of emollient and lubrica- 
ing virtue.—Thoſe accompan 
with a manifeſt acid, as in Ws 
juices of moſt ſweet fruits, are 
markably relaxing; and if take 
immoderately, occaſion diartbe 
and dyſenteries, which ſometame 
have proved fatal, 75 


een | 
oavul! 


Ack! 


irt Il. 


cal en. 
f fluxy 
norbiße 
r where 
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AcRlps. 


aſmodr Crids are ſubſtances of a pene- rate it : chewed, they occaſion a co- 
53 * trating pungency. Applied piousdiſcharge of ſaliva: and ſnuff- 
hurtful the ſkin, they inflame or exulce- ed up the noſe, provoke ſneezing. 


or diar- 
ſtypticy 
IW con- 
orrodes 

ſome 


» of the 


Theſe ſubſtances, conſidered as the ſubjects of pharmacy, may be di- 


ided into three claſſes, | 

1. In diſtillation with water: as horſe-radiſh, 
muſtard, ſcurvy graſs, &c. 

ing their acrimony 2, * , — * as the greater celandine, 

4. Neither to infuſion, nor diſtillation: as 
arum and dracunculus. 


The general effects of acrid me - of the ſquill in particular, for the 
licines are, to ſtimulate the veſſels, cure of this diſorder, ſeveral in- 
id diſſolve tenacious juices, In ſtances are related in the Commer- 
old leucophlegmatic habits, ſtag · cium literarium of Norimberg for 
lations of the fluids, and where the years 1737 and 1739. Car- 
he contractile power of the ſolids theuſer thinks, that not the aſth- 
weak, they prove powerful ex - ma itſelf, but a particular effect of 
teftorants, deobſtruents, diuretics, it, was removed by this medicine. 
nd emmenagogues ; and if the He obſerves, that in all aſthmas, the 
atient is kept warm, ſudorifics, free circulation of the blood through 


ſepan 
r which 
blood: 
der t 
uggih, 


1ticuly 


on 4 
* n hot bilious conſtitutions, ple - the pulmonary veſſels, is impeded 
rodur boric habits, inflammatory di- and hence, during every paroxyſm, 
ematk em pers, where there is already a thelungsare in a kind of cedematous 


legree of irritation, where the ſtate: that if this cedema, becomin 

uices are too thin and acrimonious, habitual, remains after the fit is 
Ir the viſcera unſound ; theſe ſti- over, it is either perpetually occa- 
lating medicines prove highly ſioning freſh ones, or gives riſe to 


erience 
e, and 
| 1000- 
e, 10 


mach rejudicial, and never fail to ag- a dropſy of the breaſt; that acrid 
es Mate the diſeaſe, medicines, by removing the cedema, 
render Certain acrid ſubſtances have remove what was originally an ef- 


vide deen lately recommended in dry fe& of the aſthma, and in time a 
oavulfive aſthmas: of the efficacy cauſe of its aggravation, 

1g1n0% 

ars, | 
Jerable 
bricat 


AROMATICS. 


A Romatics are fubſtances of a ſome an aſtringency, as cinnamon; 


pant 
in the warm pungent taſte, and a ſome a ſtrong mucilage, as caſia- 
are K. ore or leſs fragrant ſmell. Some lignea; ſome a bitterneſs, as orange 
' takes { the ſpices are purely aromatic, peel. The aromatic matter ielell, 
rhe! $ cubebs, pepper, cloves ; ſome contained in different ſubjects, dif- 
”__ ſtances have a ſweetneſs mixed fers alſo not a little in its pharma- 
ith the aromatic matter, as ange- ceutic properties. It is extracted 
nun dot, anifeed, fennel ſeed; from all by rectiſied ſpirit of wine: 


F 3 from 
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from ſome in great part, from 0- 
thers ſcarcely at all, by water. The 
aromatic matter of ſome ſubjects, 
as of. lemon peel, riſes wholly in 
diſtiilation both with ſpirit and wa 
ter: that of others, as cinnamon, 
riſes wholly with. water, but ſcarce- 
ly at all with ſpirit ; while that of 
others, as pepper, is in part left 
behiad after the diſtillation of wa- 
ter itſelf from the ſpice. 

With regard to the general vir- 


Part II. vino 


tues of aromatics, they warm the 
Gomach, and by degrees the whole 
habit, raiſe the pulſe, and quicken 
the circulation. In cold Janguid 
caſes, phlegmatic habits, and 3 
weak flaccid ſtate of the ſolids, 
they ſupport the vis vitz, and pro. 
mote the ſalutary ſecretions. la 
hot bilious temperaments, plethoric 
habits, inflammatory indiſpoſitions Wiſer be 
dryneſs and ſtrictures of the fibres, 


they are generally hurtful, aroic 


p BiTTERs. . { di 
Gentian root, Leſſer centaury, and p 
Hops, Carduus, &c. Nis x 


Itters for the moſt part yield 
their virtue both to watery and 
ſpirituous menſtura; ſome more 
perfectly to one, and others to the 
other. None of the ſubſtances of 


this claſs give over any thing conſi- 


derable of their taſte in diſtillation, 
either to water or to ſpirit; their 
bitterneſs remaining entire,andfre- 
quently improved, in the extracts. 
Such as are accompanied with fla- 
vour, as wormwood, may by this 
proceſs be reduced into ſimple fla- 
vourleſs bitters, 5 

Theſe ſubſtarces participate of 
the virtues of aſtringents «nd aro- 
matics. Their general effects are, 
to conſtringe the fibres of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, to warm the 
habit, attenuate the bile and juices 
in the firſt paſſages, and promote 
the natural evacuations, particu- 
larly of ſweat and urine, In weak - 
neſs of the ſtomach, loſs of appe- 
tite, indigeſtion, and the like diſ- 


EmETics and CaTHARTICS. 


Hellebore 
Jalap. 
Ipecacoanha, 
H E S E ſubſtances conſiſt of 
a reſinous part, in which 
the purgative or emetic quality re- 


orders, proceeding from a laxiy Mad 
of the ſolids, or cold ſluggiſh in- 15, - 
diſpoſition of the juices; theſe kinds 
of medicines do good ſervice, C01 
Where the fibres are already too 
tenſe and rigid, where there is any 
1mmoderate heat or inflammation, 
bitters very ſenſibly increaſe the 


diſtemper ; and if their uſe is con- 


tinued, communicate it to the kid be. d 
neys: hence the urine becomes hep 
high coloured, ſmall in quantity, War 


and at length ſuppreſſed ; a droply 
ſoon ſucceeding, If the kidney! 
were before ſo lax, as to remain 
now uninjured, yet the other vil r 
cera become gradually more and 7 
more rigid, and a tabes is at length ale 
brought on. pez 

Bitter ſubſtances deſtroy inſedts, 
and prevent putrefaction. Hence 
they are recommeneded as anthel- 
mintic ; and externally as antilep: Ty 
tics. ba 


heine 
be nz 
dens ; 


enien 


nced 


f (uct 


ake 
| pet 
Colocynth, 
Scammony, | 
Gamboge, &c. ABI 


ſides; and a gummy ſaline ore, 

which acts chiefly as a diuretic. 

The firſt is extracted or diſſolved 
y 
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vinous ſpirits; the latter by water. 
Nothing ariſes in diſtillation from 
either. 

The acrid reſins, exhibited by 
themſelves, tenacioully adhere to 
the coats of the inteſtines, by their 
fimulating power irritate and in- 
fame them, and thus produce ſun- 
dry violent diſorders. Hoffman 
relates, that he has ſometimes ob- 
ſerved convulſions, and a paralyſis 
of both ſides, from their uſe. 

Theſe inconveniencies may be 
avoided, by previouſly triturat- 
ing them with ſubſtances capable 

{ dividing their tenacious texture, 
and preventing their adheſion : by 
his means, they become mild and 
ſafe, operate without diſturbance, 
and at the ſame time more effectu- 
vliy anſwer the pnrpoſes intended 
dy them. | 

Some have endeavoured to cor- 
ett the ill quality of the reſinous 
purgatives, by the addition of acids 
Ind aromatic oils: Acids weaken 
heir power, but have no other 
ect than what a diminution of 

he doſe would equally anſwer. 
hepungenteſſential oils may ſerve 
o warm the ſtomach, make the me- 
licine fit eaſier, and thus prevent 
be nauſca, which ſometimes hap- 
ens; but as ſoon. as the reſin be- 
ins to exert itſelf in the inteſtines, 
ele oils, 1aſtead of correRing, in- 
eaſe its virulence ; being them- 
les apt to occaſion the incon- 
rniencies which they are here in- 
aced to prevent, an ir ritation and 
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inflammation of the bowels. Al- 
kaline ſalts or ſoaps have a better 
effect.; as they diſpoſe the reſin to 
ſolution,and promote its operation. 

The medicines of this claſs ſeem 
to act by liquefying the juices, and 
ſtimulating the coats of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, If the irritation is 


ſtrong and ſudden, their action is 


uick and upwards : if flower, 
ownwards. Cathartics given in a 
liquid form, or in very ſenſible 
habits, often prove emetic; and 
emetics, where - mucus abounds, 
cathartic, « They operate more 
violently in robuſt conſtitutions, 
than in thoſe of a eontrary tempe- 
rament ; the veſſels being in the 
former more tenſe and rigid, and 
conſequently leſs capable of bear- 
ing an equal degree of irritation. 
he action of theſe medicines is 
extended beyond the prime vie : 
This appears evident from the in- 
creaſe of the pulſe which always 
accompanies their operation ; and 
from the common obſervation of 
children being purged by the milk, 
if the nurſe has taken a cathartic. 
Some of them, particularly helle- 
bore, are ſaid to purge, if only 
applied externally in iflues —Pur- 
atives, even of the more power- 
ful kind, exhibited in ſuitable ſmall. 
doſes, in conjunction with the 
milder aperients, may be intro- 
duced into the habit, To as to prove 
notable deobſtruents, diuretics, and 
diaphoretics, without acting ſenſi- 


| bly by ſtool, 


Tux foregoing obſervations are inſerted, not with any view 
da method of fimples, but to give a general idea of the virtues 
ſuch medicinal ſubſtances as are poſſeſſed of the qualities which 
ake the objects of the reſpective articles. I ſhall dwell no longer 
| general reflexions, but proceed to an account of each of the 
Dples ſeparately, | 


ABIETTS lignum, ſummitates,conis maris C. B. vel Abietis texuiore folis 
vis conts jur um ſpcGanitbus five fruttu deorſum Jp«AHants T ourn. he 
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filver and the”red fir ; their wood, 
tops, and cones, _ * 

Theſe are large ever-green trees, 
frequent in the northern climates. 
The firſt is ſaid to be found wild in 
ſome parts of England, and the 
ſecond on the hills of Scotland. 
From theſe trees, in different parts 
of Germany, the Straſburgh tur- 
pentine is exttacted, of which here- 
after. 'The wood, and the fruit 
or cones gathered about the end 
of autumn, abound with refinous 
matter; and yield, in diſtillation 
with water, an eſſential oil, not 
greatly different from that abtain- 
ed by the ſame means from tur- 
pentine.— The wood and tops of 
the fir trees, on account of their re- 
ſinous juice, are ſometimes employ- 
ed in decoctions and diet drinks, 
for promoting urine and ſweat, 
purifying the blood and juices, 
and cleanſing and healing internal 
uicerations, particularly thoſe of 
the urinary paſſages. See the ar- 
ticle TeREBINTHINA. 


ABROTANI MARIS foie : 
Abrotan: maris anguft,folii majerts 
E. B. Southernwood; the leaves 

E.] 

This is a ſhrubby plant, cloth- 
ed with very finely- divided leaves, 
of a preyiih green colour; the 
flowers, which are very ſmall and 
yellowiſh, hang downwards, ſeve- 
ral together, from the middle of 
the branches to the top. It is a 
native of the warmer. countries; 
in this it is cultivated in gardens ; 
the leaves fall off every winter: 
the roots and ſtalks abide many 
years. -þ 

Sonthexnwocd has a ſtrong, not 
very diſagrecable {mell; and a nau- 
ſeous, pungent, bitter taſte z which 
is totally extracted by retified ſpi- 
rit, leis perfecily by watery liquors. 
It is recommended as an anthel- 
mintic; and in cold lencophleg- 


matic habits, as a ſtimulant, de. 
tergent, aperient, and ſudorike, 
The preſent practice has almoſt 
entirely confined its uſe to external 
applications. 'The leaves are fre. 
quently employed in diſcutient and 
antiſeptic fomentations; and have 
been recommended alſo in lotions 
and unguents for cutaneous erup- 
tions, and the falling off of the 
hair. 


ABROTANI FEMINZ fila: 
Abruani femine feliis teretibus C. 
7 Lavender-cotton ; the leaves 

This plant 1s all over white and 
hoary: the leaves are compoſed 
of ſmall knobs ſet in rows along a 
middle rib; the flowers ſtand up- 
right on the tops of the ſtalks, t 
is raiſed in gardens, flowers in 
June and July, and holds its leaves 
all the winter, 

The abrotanum femina is ſup- 
poſed to poſſeſs the ſame virtues 
with the mas; but in a leſs degree, 
For external purpoſes, the medi- 
cal difference betwixt them 1s not 
very great: hence in fomentt- 
tions (which is the principal in. 
tention they are uſually applied 
to) the London college allows e- 
ther to be taken inſtead of the o- 
ther.— The abrotanum femina | 
recommended by ſome in hyſtere 
and other female complaints: 
has been cuſtomary among tx 
common people to uſe a decottion 
of it in milk againſt worms, 


ABSINTHII VULGARIS %. 
lia: Abfenthii vulgaris maports 7 
Common wormwood ; the leave 
IL. E.] | 

The leaves of this ſort of worn 
wood are divided into roundill 
ſegments, of a dull green colout 
above, and whitiſh underneath. /! 
grows wild in ſeveral parts 0! Eng 
land; about London, large 1 
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tities are cultivated for medicinal 
uſe: it flowers in June and july; 
and aſter having ripened its ſeeds, 
dies down to the ground, except- 
ing a tuft of the lower leaves, which 
generally abides the winter. 
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Wormwood is a ſtrong bitter; 


and was formerly much uſed as 


ſuch, againſt weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, and the like, in medicated 


wines and ales. 


At preſent it is 


rarely employed in theſe inten- 
tions, on account of the ill reliſh 
and offenſive ſmell which it is ac- 
companied with. Theſe it may 
be in part freed from by keeping, 
and totally by long coction, the 
bitter remaining entire. An ex- 
tract made by boiling the leaves in 
a large quantity of water, and eva- 


fire, 


and in ſeveral 


pau, 


porating the liquor with a ſtrong 
roves a bitter ſufficiently 


without any diſguſtful 

avour.— An oil diſtilled from this 
plant L. E.] and an extract [E.] 
are kept in the ſhops. 


ABSINTHII MARITIMI - 
mitates : Abfinthii marinj; albi Ge- 
rard. Sea wormwood, common- 
lv, but falſely,called Roman worm- 
wood; the tops [L.] 

The leaves of fea wormwood 
are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
common, and hoary on the upper 
ſide, as well as on the lower; the 
ſalks alſo are hoary all over. It 
grows wild about our ſalt marſhes, 


arts about the ſea 


coaſts, In taſte and ſmell, it is 
weaker andleſs un pleaſant than the 
common wormwood. The virtues 
of both are ſuppoſed to be of the 


lame kind, an 


degree, 


to differ only in 


The tops enter three of our diſ- 
tilled waters, and gave name to a 


conſerve 


dient alſo 


[L.] They are an ingre- 


: in the common fomen- 
lation and 
ABSIN T 


reen oil 


HII R 


L. 
OMAN I folia : 


* 
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Alſintbii pontici tenuifolii incani C. 
B. Roman wormwood; the leaves 
and tops [F.] i 

This ſpecies is very different in 
appearance from the two forego- 
ing: it is in all its parts ſmaller 
than either ; the leaves are divided 
into fine filaments, and hoary on 
the lower fide; the ſtalks either 
entirely or in part, of a purpliſh 
hue. It is a native of the warmer 
countries, and at preſent difficult- 
ly procurable in this, though as 
hardy and as eaſily raiſed as any of 
the other forts. Sea wormwood 
has long ſupplied its place in the 
markets, and been in general miſ- 
taken for it. 

Roman wormwood is leſs un- 

ateful than either of the others : 
its ſmell is tolerably pleaſant : 
the taſte, though manifeſtly bit- 
ter, ſcarce diſagreeable, It ap- 
pears to be the moſt eligible of 
the three as a ſtomachic; and is 
likewiſe-recommended by ſome in 
dropſies. 


ACACIA [L. E.], the inſpiſ- 
ſated juice of the unripe fruit of a 
large prickly tree, called by Caſ- 
par Bauhine, Acacia foliis ſcorpioi- 
dis leguminoſe. 

This juice is brought to us from 
Egypt, in roundiſh maſſes, wrapt 
up in thin bladders. It is out- 
wardly of a deep brown colour, 
inclining to black ; inwardly of a 
reddiſh or yellowiſh brown ; of a 
firm conſiſtence, but not very dry. 
It ſoon ſoftens in the mouth, and 
diſcovers a rough, not diſagreeable 
taſte, which is followed by a ſweet- 
iſh reliſh, This inſpiſſated juice 
entirely diſſolves in watery liquors; 
but is ſcarce ſenſibly ated on by 
rectified ſpirit. | 

Acacia is a mild aſtringent me- 
dicine. The Egyptians give it in 
ſpitting of blood, in the quantity 
of a dram, diſſolved in any conve- 
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nient liquor; and repeat this doſe 


, occaſionally : they likewiſe em- 
ploy it in colly ria for ſtrengthening. 


the eyes, and in gargariſms for 
quinſeys. Among us, it 1s little 
otherwiſe uſed than as an ingre- 
dient in mithridate - and theriaca 


IL. I. and is rately met with in the 


ſhops, What is uſually fold for 
the Egyptian acacia, is the inſpiſ- 
ſated juice of unripe floes : this 
is harder, heavier, of a darker co- 
lour, and ſomewhat ſharper taſte, 
than the true ſort. 


ACANTHI ia: Acanthi ſati- 
vi vel mollis Virgil:ii C. B. Brank- 
urſine; the leaves. 

This is a beautiful plant, grow- 
ing naturally in Italy, and other 
warm climates: from its leaves, 
the ancients took the patterns of 
their foliage works. All the parts 


of it have a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, and 


abound with a mucilaginous juice: 
its virtues do not ſeem to differ 
from thoſe of althea and other mu- 
cilaginous plants. 


ACET OSE vulgarit, ' fue oxa- 
lidis, folia & radix + Aceteſæ arven- 


fs C. B. Oxalldis vulgaris folio, 


longo J. B. Common ſorrel; the 
roots and leaves [Z] 

Sorrel grows wild in fields and 
meadows throughout England. 
The leaves have a reſtringent acid 
taſte, without any ſmell or parti- 
cular flavour: their medical ef- 
ſects are, to cool, quench «thirſt, 
and promote the urinary diſcharge: 
a decoction of them in whey af- 
ſords an uſeſul and agreeable drink 
in febrile or inflammatory diſor- 
ders; and is recommended by 
Boerhaave to be uſgd in the ſpring 
as one of the moſt efficacious ape- 
rients and detergents. Some kinds 
of ſcurvies have yielded to the 
continued uſe of this medicine : 
the Greenlanders, who, are very 
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ſabje& to this diſtemper, are ſaid 
to employ, with good ſucceſs, x 
mixture of the juices of ſorrel and 
of ſcurvy-graſs. The only off. 
cinal preparation of this plant, is 
arr eſſential ſalt from. the juice of 
the leaves [E.] 

The roots of ſorrel have 1 
bitteriſh auſtere taſte, without any 
acidity : they are ſaid to be de. 
obſtruent and diuretic ; and have 
ſometimes had a place in aperient 
apozems, to which they impart a 
reddiſh colour, 

The ſeeds of this plant were 
formerly uſed in diarrhcoeas and 
dyſenteries, but have long been 
ſtrangers to the ſhops, and are 
now juſtly expunged both from the 
London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copœias: they have no remarkable 


ſmell, and ſcarcely any taſte. 
ACETOSELLA [E. J. vide 


LujuLa. 


ACETUM [L. E.] Vinegar: 
an acid produced from fermented 
vinous liquors by a ſecond fermen- 
tation, See page 6. 

Wine vinegar is conſiderably 
purer than that prepared from malt 
liquors; the latter, however acid 
and fine, contains a large portion 
of a viſcous mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance; as is evident from the 
ropyneſs and ſlimyneſs which this 
kind of vinegar is very much ſub- 
ject to: the ſtronger and more ſpi- 
rituous the wine, the better and 
ſtronger vinegar it yields. The 
French vinegars are Nie by Geof- 
froy to ſaturate above one-thirty- 
fifth their weight of fixt alkaline 
ſalt, and ſome of them no leſs 
than one-twelfth ; the beſt of the 
German vinegars little more than 
one ſortieth. 

Vinegar is a medicine of excel- 
lent uſe in all kinds of inflamma- 


tory and putrid diſorders, either 
7 intern 
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jnternal or external: in ardent 
bilious fevers, peſtilential, and 
other malignant diſtem pers, it is 
recommended by Boerhaave as one 
of the moſt certain ſudorifics, (ſee 
the ſection of acid, page 61.) 
Weakneſs, fainting, vomiting, 
byterical, and hy hondriacal 
complaints, have been frequently 
relieved by vinegar applied to the 
mouth and noſe, or received into 
the ſtomach. 


ACORUS, vide Catamus 


AROMATICUS, 


ADIANTHI VERI jeu capil- 
Ii weneris folia : Adianthi folio cori- 
and C. B. True maiadenhair ; 
the leaves. 

This is a low everpreen kerb, 
and one of thoſe which, from the 
tenderneſs of their ſtalks, are call- 
ed capillary. It is a native of 
Italy, and the ſouthern parts of 
France; from whence the leaves 
are ſometimes brought to us. 
Theſe have an agreeable, but 
very weak, ſmell; and a mucila- 
ginous ſomewhat roughiſh taſte, 
which they readily impart to boil- 


6 Peres 

aidenhair has been greatly ce- 
lebrated in diſorders of the breaſt, 
proceeding from a thinneſs and 
«crimony of the juices; and Iike- 
wiſe for opening obſtructions of 
the viſcera, — promoting the 
expectoration of tough phlegm. 
Dat modern practice pays little re- 
gard to it; nor is it often to be 
met with in the ſhops; the Tr1- 
CHOMANES, or ag ib maiden- 
bair, which is of the ſame quality, 
benerally ſupplying its place. 


AERUGO [L. E.] Verdegris, 
is 15 a Preparation of copper, 
wade chiefly at Montpelier in 
France, by ſtratifying copper plates 
vb grape-ſtalks that have been 
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extol it as an emetic, and ſay, 


75 
impregnated with a fermented ve- 
getable acid: in a few days, the 
plates are found covered with a 

ale green downy matter, which 
15 ſcraped off from the copper, 
and the proceſs again repeated, 

Verdegris, as it comes to us, is 
generally mingled with ſtalks of 
the grape: theſe may be ſeparat- 
ed, in pulverization, by diſcon- 
tinving the operation as ſoon as 
what remains ſeems to be almoſt 
entirely compoſed of them, 

Verdegris is rarely or never uſed 
internally. Some writers greatly 


that a grain or two being taken, 
acts as ſoon as received into the 
ſtomach : but its uſe has been too 
often followed by dangerous con- 
ſequences, (See the article Cu- 
PRUM,)—Verdegris applied exter- 
nally, proves a gentle detergent 
and eſcharotic, and ſerves to take 
down fungous fleſh ariſing in 
wounds, In theſe intentions, it 
is an ingredient in the mel g p- 
tiacum, ungucnium baſilicum wiride 


[L.] and ba//amum vide [E.] 


AG ALL OCHUM {u lignum 
al;es. Aloes wood. 

There have been different con- 
jectures concerning this wood, but 
no ſatisfatory account of it has 
hitherto appeared. Authors di- 
ſiinguiſh ſeveral ſorts of agallo- 
chum, moſt of which are ſtrangers 
to Europe, That which comes to 
us is in little hard ponderous 
pieces, of a yellowiſh brown co- 
lour, with ſeveral black or pur- 
plich veins.. It has a bitteriſh 
aromatic taſte; and a fragrant - 
ſmell, eſpecially if reduced to 
powder, or ſet on fire. Diſtilled 
with water, it affords a very fra- 
grant eſſential oil, but in ſmall 
quantity: digcſted in rectiſied 
ſpirit, it yields an elegant tinc- 
ture, which loſes nothing valuable 


76 
in being evaporated to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract. 

Agallochum is at preſent of very 
little uſe in medicine, and rarely 
to be met with in the ſhops: if it 
could be eaſily procured, at leaſt 
the better ſort of it, it bids fair to 
be a very uſeful cordial ; Hofman 
greatly recommends, in this inten- 
tion, the diſtilled oil and ſpirituous 
tincture; and eſteems a mixture 
of this laſt with tincture of ſteel 
an excellent corroborant. 


AGARICUS : Agaricus five 
Fungus laricis C. B. Agaric; a 
fangus growing on old larch trees 
CL. Z.] 

This fungus js an irregular 
ſpongy ſubſtance, extremely light, 
and of an uniform ſnowy white- 
neſs (except the cortical part, which 
is uſually taken off before the aga- 
ric is brouzht into the ſhops.) It 
cuts freely with a knife, without 
diſcovering any hardneſs or gritti- 
neſs, and readily crumbles be- 
twixt the fingers into a powder. 
It has no remarkable ſmell ; its 
taſte is t ſirit ſweetiſn, but on 
chewing {or @ little while, proves 
acrid, bitter, and nauſeous. 

Agaric was formerly in great 
eſteem as a cathartic, but the pre- 
ſent practice has almoſt entirely 
rejected its uſe. It operates ex- 
ceeding ſlowly, inſomuch that ſome 
have denied it to have any purga- 
tive virtue at all, 'Given in ſub- 
ſtance, it almoſt always occaſions 
a nauſea, not unfrequently vomit- 
ing, and ſometimes exceſſive tor- 
mina of the bowels ; theſe effects 
are attributed to its light farinace- 
ous matter adhering to the coats 
of the inteſtines, — producing a 
conſtant irritation, The beſt pre- 
paration of agaric ſeems to be an 
extract made with water, in which 
fixt alkaline ſalt has been diffolv- 
ed; or with vinegar or wine: the 
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firſt is ſaid by Boulduc, and the 
two latter by Neumann, to prove 
effectual and ſafe purgatives. Ne. 
vertheleſs this is at beſt a precari. 
ous medicine, which we ftand in 
no manner of need of; hence the 
college have juſtly rejected it from 
all the compoſitions which it for. 
merly had a place in, except the 
mithridate and theriaca [L. 


AGARICUS pedis equini facie 
Tourn. Female agaric, or agaric 
of the oak, called, from its being 
very eaſily inflammable, touch- 
wood, or ſpunk. 

This fungus is frequently met 
with, on different kinds of trees, 
in England: and is ſaid to have 
been ſometimes brought into the 
ſhops mixt with the true agaric of 
the larch : from this it 1s eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhable by its greater weight, 
duſky colour, and mucilaginous 
taſte, void of bitterneſs. The 
medullary part of this fungus, beat- 
en ſoft, and applied externally, 
has been of late greatly celebrated 
as a ſtyptic, and ſaid to reſtrain 
not only venal but arterial hzmor- 
rhages, without the uſe of liga- 
tures, It does not appear how- 
ever to have any real ſtyptic power, 
or to act any otherwiſe than dry 
lint, ſponge, or other ſoft fungous 
applications, 


AGERATI ya er fires : dgt- 
rati foliis ſerraiis C. B. Plarmice 
lute ſuaveolentis Tourn. Maud- 
lin; the leaves and flowers, 

'This is a flender plant, clothed 
all over with narrow — leaves. 
It is a native of Italy, and other 
warm countries; with us, it 
raiſed in gardens, and flowers 1 
July and Auguſt, 

Maudlin has a light agreeable 
ſmell; and a roughiſh, ſomewhat 
warm and bitteriſh taſte, Thel? 


quz1ries point out its uſe as 2 m 
corto- 
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corroborant ; but it has long been 
a ſtranger to practice, and is now 
omitted both by the London and 
Edinburgh colleges. 


AGNI CASTI /emen : Agni fo- 
lia non ſerrato J. B. The chaſte 
tree; its ſeeds. 

This is a ſmall tree, or rather 
ſhrub, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
Italy, &c. an raiſed with us in 
gardens, Its fruit, which is about 
the ſize of a pepper corn, contains 
four longiſh ſeeds, which are ſaid 
to be of an aromatic ſmell, and 
an acrid bitteriſh taſte, but which 
are found on examination to be 
almoſt inodorous and infipid. 
Theſe ſeeds have been celebrated 
as antaphrodiſiacs; but experience 
does not warrant their having any 
ſuch virtues. 


AGRIMONLE folia : Eupate- 
rii weterum ſeu agrimene C. B. 
Agrimony ; the leaves [E.] 

This 1s a common plant in 
hedges, and the borders of fields, 
The leaves have an herbaceous, 
ſomewhat acrid, roughiſh taſte, 
accompanied with an aromatic fla- 
vour, Agrimony is ſaid to be ape- 
nent, detergent, and to ſtrength- 
en the tone of the viſcera: hence 
it is recommended in ſcorbutic diſ- 
orders, in debility and laxity of 
the inteſtines, &c. Digeſted in 
whey, it affords an uſeful diet- 
drink for the ſpring ſeaſon, not un- 
grateful to the palate or ſtomach. 


ALCANNA, vide Axcausa. 
ALCE E Alia: Alcea vulgaris 


majoris C. B. Malvæ verbenacæ G. r. 
Vervain mailow ; the leaves. 

This is eafily diſtinguiſhable 
from the common and marſhmal- 
low, by its leaves being jagged or 
cut in about the edges. It grows 
in hedges, and flowers greateſt 
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art of the ſummer. Alcea agrees 
in quality with the AL THA and 
MALVA VULGAR1S; but appears 
to be leſs mucilaginous than either. 


ALCHIMILLA folia: Alchi- 
mille vulgaris C. B. Ladies man- 
tle; the leaves [ Z.] 

This grows wild in many parts 
of England, but is rarely met 
with about London: the leaves 
ſecm as if plaited or folded toge- 
ther, ſo as to have given occaſion 
to the Engliſh name of the plant. 
The leaves of alchimilla diſcover 
to the taſte a moderate aſtringency, 
and were formerly much eſteemed 
in ſome female weakneſſes, and in 
fluxes of the belly, They are now 
rarely made uſe of ; though both 
the leaves and roots might doubt- 
leſs be of ſervice in caſes where 
mild aſtringents are required. 


ALCIS UNGULA: Elks hoof. 
The elk is a large animal of the 
ſtag kind, met with in Muſcovy, 
and other cold countries. The 
hoof of one of the hinder feet has 
been celebrated againſt epilepſies, 
from a ridiculous opinion, that the 
elk is himſelf ſubjeR to diſorders 
of this kind, and prevents or re- 
moves them by ſcratching his ear 
with his hoof, 


ALKEKENGTI Jeu Falicacabi 
fruftus: Solaniweficarii C. B. Win- 
ter cherry; the fruit [Z.] 

This is a low branched ſhrub, 
bearing leaves like thoſe of night- 
ſhade ; with white flowers, which 
ſtand ſingle at the joints. The 
flower cup changes into a mem- 
branous cover, which at length 
burits and diſcovers a fruit of a 
ſine red colour, about the ſize of a 
common cherry. The fruit ripens 
in October, and continues fre- 
quently to the middte of Decem- 
ber. This plant grows wild in 

nes — ſome 
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ſome parts of France, Germany, 
&c. the beauty and lateneſs of its 
fruit has gained it a place in our 
gardens. 

Winter cherries are ſaid by moſt 
writers to be extremely bitter: 
but, as Haller jufily obſerves, 
the cherry itſelf, if carefully freed 
from the cover (which is very bit- 
ter and pungent) has merely a 
ſubacid taſte. They ſtand higbly 


recommended as detergent, ape-, 


rient, diuretic, and for expelling 
gravel : four, five, or more cf 
the cherrics are ditected for a doſe, 
or an ounce of the expreſſed juice. 
Mr. Ray tells us of a gouty perſon 
who was cured and kept free from 
returns of his diſorder, by takin 

eight of theſe cherries at Ea 
change of the moon; theſe occa- 
fioned a copious diſcharge of ex- 
tremely fetid urine. . 


ALLIARIÆE felia : Heſperidis 
" \allium recolentis Tourn. Sauce a- 
lone, or jack by tire hedge; the 
leaves [E.] : 

This is common in hedges and 
ſhady watte places, flowering in 
May and june. The leaves have 
a bitteriſh acrid teſte, and, when 
rubbed betwixt the fingers, a ſtign 
ſmell, approaching to chaſe 
garlickx. They are recommend- 
ed internally as ſudorifics and 
deobſtruents, ſomewhat. of the 
nature of garlick, but much mild- 
er; and externally as antiſeptics 
in gangrenes and cancerous ul- 


cers, Hildanus uſed to gather the 


herb for theſe laſt purpoſes in 
the ſpring, and expoſe it for a 
day to the action of a dry air 
in a ſhady place: being then 
committed to the preſs, it yielded 
a juice poſſeſſing the ſmell and 
taſte of the alliaria : this, he in- 
forms us, with a little oil on 
the ſurface, keeps in perfection 
for years; whereas the herb in 


* 


7 


ſubſtance ſoon loſes its virtue in 
keeping. 


ALLIUM : radix Allii ſativi 
C. B. Garlick ; the roots [L. E.) 

1 heſe roots are of the bulbous 
kind, of an irregularly roundifh 
ſhape, with ſeveral fibres at the 
bottom : each root is compoſed of 
a number of lefſer bulbs, ealled 
clowes of garlick, incloſed in one 
common membranous coat, and 
eaſily ſeparable from one another, 
All the parts of this plant, but 
more eſpecially the roots, have a 
ſtrong offenſive” ſmell, and an 2. 
crimonious almoſt cauſtic taſte, 
The root applied to the ſkin in- 
flames, and often exulcerates the 
part. Its fmell is extremely pene- 
trating and diffuſive ; when the 
root 1s applied to the feet, its ſcent 
is ſoon diſcoverable in the breath; 
and when taken internally, its 
ſmell is communicated to the 
urine, or the matter of an iſſue, 
and perſpires through the pores 
of the ſkin. 

This pungent root warms and 
ſtimulates the ſolids, and attenu- 
ates tenacious juices, Hence in 
cold leucophlegmatic habits, it 
proves a powerful expectorant, 
diuretic, and emmenagogue ; and, 
if the patient is kept warm, fu- 
dorific. In humoural aſthmas, 
and catarrhous diſorders of the 
breaſt, in ſome ſcurvies, flatulent 
colics, hyſterical and other diſeaſes 
proceeding from a laxity of the 
ſonds, and cold ſluggiſh indiſpe- 
fition of the fluids, it has gebe - 
rally good effects: it- has likewiſe 
been found ſerviceable in ſome hy- 
dropic caſes. Sydenham relates, 
that he has known the dropſy cured 
by the uſe of garlick alone; he te- 
commends it chiefly as a Warm 
{lrengthening medicine in the be · 


ginning of the diſeaſe. 
The 
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in The liberal uſe of garlick is apt 
o occafion headachs, flatulencies, 
dirt, febrile heats, inflammator 

i itempers, and ſometimes diſ- 
barges of blood from the he- 
Jus | orchoidal veſſels. In hot bilious 
iſh ouſtitutions. where there is already 
the k degree of irritation, where the 
of Fuicesare too thin and acrimonious, 
led the viſcera unſound ; this ſtimu- 
Ine Iating medicine is manifeſtly im- 
nd proper, and never fails to aggra- 
er, ate the diſtemper. 
but The moſt commodious form for 
e 2 the taking of  garlick, a medicine 

&- o molt people not a little unplea- 
ſte. fant, is that of a bolus or pill. 
in- nfuſions in ſpirit, wine, vinegar, 
the ind water, although containing 
ne- he whole of its virtues, are ſo acri- 
the onious, as to be unfit for gene- 
ent al uſe, A ſyrup and oxymel of 
th; it are kept in the ſhops, 

Its Garlick made into an unguent 
the ith oile; &c. and applied exter- 
ue, nally, is ſaid to reſolve and diſcuſs 
ores old tumours, and has been by 

ſome greatly eſteemed in cutaneous 
and iſeaſes. It has likewiſe ſome- 
20U- imes been employed as a revel- 
> in 


ent: Sydenham aſſures us, that 
mong all the ſubſtances which 
occaſion a derivation or revulſiòn 
rom the head, none operate more 
powerfully than garlick applied to 
the ſoles of the feet: hence he was 


the led to make uſe of it in the con- 
lent vent {mall pox; about the eighth 
aſes day after the face began to ſwell, 
the the root cut in pieces, and tied in 
ſpo· @ linen cloth, was applied to the 


ſoles, and renewed once a day till 
all danger was over, 


ALNI VULGARIS folia & 
forex : Alnt retumd foliæ glutinaſæ 
erridis C. J. The leaves and bark 
the alder tree. Theſe have a bit- 
ter ſy ptie diſagreeable taſte. The 
ark 1s recommended by ſome in 
tet mittent fevers; and a decoction 
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of it, in gargariſms, for inflamma- 
tions of the tonſils. | 


ALNI NIGRA en frongule 
cortex : Alni nigræ bacciftræ J. B. 


The black or berry- bearing alder; 


its bark [E.] 

This tree is common in moiſt 
woods in divers parts of England. 
The internal bark of the trunk or 
root of the tree, given to the 
quantity of a dram, purges vio- 
lently, occaſioning gripes, nau- 
ſex, and vomiting. Theſe may 
be in good meaſure prevented by 


the additiom of aromatics; but as 


we have plenty of ſafer and lefs 
S purgatives, practitioners 
ave deſervedly rejected this. 


ALOE. Aloes is the inſpiſſated 
juice of certain plants of the ſame 
name. The ancients diſtinguiſhed 
two ſorts of aloes; the one was 

ure and of a yellowiſh colour, 
inclining to red, reſembling the 
colour of a liver, and thence nam- 
ed hepatic; the other was full of 
impurities, and hence ſuppoſed to 
be only the droſs of better 
kind, At preſent, various ſorts 
are met with in the ſhops ; which 
are djllinguiſhed either from the 
pigs, from the ſpecies of the 
plants, or from ſome differences in 
the juices themſelves. Theſe may 
be all ranged in three claſſes : 


(1) Aros SocororIna [LE] 
Socotorine aloes, brought from 
the iſland Socotora in the Indian 
ocean, wrapt in ſkins; it is ob- 
tained from the aloe Succotorina 


angu/tifo/ia ſpin'ſa, flore purpures 
7 


Brezn. & Commelin, This fort is 


the pureſt of the three: it is of a 
glofly ſurface, clear, and in ſome 
degrce pellucid ; in the lamp, of 
a yellawith red colour, with a pur- 
ple caſt; when reduced to powder, 
of a bright golden colour. It is 
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hard and friable in the winter, 
ſomewhat pliable in ſummer, and 
grows ſoft betwixt the _— Its 
taſte is bitter, accompanied with an 
aromatic flavour, but inſufficient 
to prevent its being diſagreeable: 
the ſmell is not very unpleaſant, 
and ſomewhat reſembles that of 
myrrh, 


(2) Aro ueraTica E.] He- 
patic, Barbadoes, or common aloes; 
the juice of the Aloe C. B. aloe vera 


vulgaris Munting. Hepatic aloes is 


not ſo clear and bright as the fore - 
going ſort: it is alſo of a darker 
colour, more compact texture, and 
for the moſt part dryer. Its ſmell 
is much ſtronger and more diſagree- 
able; the taſte intenſely bitter and 
nauſeous, with little or nothing of 
the fine aromatic flavour of the So- 
cotorine.— The beſt hepatic alves 
comes from Barbadoes in lar 

ourd ſhells; an inferior ſort of it 

which is generally ſoft and clam- 
my) is brought over in caſks, 


(3) Aro CABALLINA, Fetid, 
caballine, or horſe aloes ; the pro- 


_ duce of the aloe Gineen/is caballina 


vulgari fimilis ſed tota maculata 
Commelin.— This ſort is eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhed from both the foregoing, 
by its ſtrong rank ſmell; although, 
in other — it agrees pretty 
much with the hepatic, and is not 
unfrequently ſold in its ſtead. Some. 
— caballine aloes is prepared 
ſo pure and bright, as not to be 
diſtinguiſhable by the eye cven from 
the Socotorine ; but its offenſive 
ſmell, which it cannot be diveſted 
of, readily betrays it. 


All the forts of aloes diſſolve in 
ure ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and proof 
pirit diluted with half its weight 

of water ; the impurities only -_ 
ing left. They diſſolve alſo by the 
ſtance of heat in water alone ; 
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but as the liquor grows cold, ty 
reſinous part ablides, the gumny 
remaining united with the wat 
The hepatic aloes is found to con. 
tain more reſin, and leſs gum thy 
the Socotorine, and this than th 
caballine. The refins of all tþ 
ſorts, purified by ſpirit of vin 
have little ſmell : that obtaind 
from the Socotorine has ſcarce ay 
perceptible taſte ; that of the he 
patic, a ſlight bitteriſh reliſh, ar 
the reſin of the caballine, a lit 
more of the aloetic flavour, The 
aneny extracts of all the ſorts ar 
eſs diſagreeable than the cn 
aloes : the extract of Socotorim 
aldes has very little ſmell, andi 

in taſte not unpleaſant ; that ofthe 
hepatic has a ſomewhat Rtronge 

ſmell, but is rather more agreeabl 

in taſte than the extract of the$6 

cotorine : the gum of the cabi 

line retains a conſiderable ſhared 

the 2 rank ſmell of this for 

of aloes, but its taſte is not mud 

more unpleaſant than that of the 

extracts made from the two oth 

ſorts. 

Aloes is a ſtimulating catharts 
bitter: if given in ſo large a dat 
as to purge effectually, it often c 
caſions an irritation about the an 
and ſometimes a diſcharge of blood 
Small doſes of it frequently . 
peated, not only cleanſe the prime 
viz, but likewiſe attengate aac 
diſſolve viſcid juices in the remote?! 
parts, warm the habit, quick 
the circulation, and promote it 
uterine and hæmorrhoidal fluxes 
This medicine is particularly ſe. 
viceable to perſons of a phlega# 
tic temperament and ſedentary li, 
and where the ſtomach is oppreſſed 
and weakened : in dry bilious l. 
bits, aloes prove injurious, imme, 
derately heating the blood, 
inflaming the bowels. 

Thisjuice is likewiſe, on accom 


of its bitterneſs, ſuppoſed to hl 
' worth 
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worms either taken internally, or 


U 


„ü applied in plaſters to the umbilical 
n region. It is alſo celebrated for 
"a reltraining external hemorrhages, 
* and cleanſing and healing wounds 
tha and ulcers. 
* The ancients gave aloes in much 
u larger doſes than is cuſtomary at 
_ preſent. Dioſcorides orders half a 
an Gam or a dram for gently looſen- 
f ing the belly; and three drams 
e be when intended to have the full ef- 
* ſect of a cathartic. But modern 
ln practice rarely exceeds a ſcruple, 
Ti and limits the greateſt doſe to two 
üg \cruples, For the common pur— 
cn poſes of this medicine, ten or twelve 
_ grains ſuffice; taken in theſe or leſs 
nel quantities, it acts as a gentle ſtimu- 
tofth lating, eccoprotic, capable of re- 
— moving, if duly continued, very 


obſtinate obſtructions. 

Some are of opinion, that the 
purgative virtue of aloes reſides en- 
tirely in its reſin; but experience 
has ſhewn, that the pure reſin has 
little or no purgative quality ; and 
that the gummy part ſeparated 
from the refinous, acts more power- 
fully than crude aloes, If the 
aloes indeed be made to undergo 


the de 
- cabal 
hare ul 
his (oft 
t much 
t of the 
0 othet 


athanc 


W. long coction in the preparation of 
— the gummy extract, its cathartic 
cer will be conſiderably leſſen- 
| he i ed, not from the ſeparation of the 
- * reſin, but from an alteration made 


in the juice itſelf by the heat. The 
lrongett vegetable cathartics be- 
come mild by a like treatment 


vithout any remarkable ſeparation 
of their parts, 


jate als 
> remout 

quick 
note 1s 


a Socotorine aloes, as already ob- 
dkger cwed, contains more gummy mat- 
— bi, er than the hepatic; and hence it 


K likewiſe found to purge more, 
and with greater irritation, The 
ut fort therefore is moſt proper 
Where a ſtimulus is required, as for 
; moting or exciting themenſtrual 
ur; Whilſt the latter is better cal- 


ated to act as a common purge, 
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It is ſuppoſed that the vulneraryand 
balſamic virtues of this juice refide 
chiefly in the reſin; and hence 
that the hepatic aloes, which is 
molt refinous, is moſt ſerviceable 
m external application. 
The Edinburgh college direAs 
the hepatic aloes in the 6al/amum 
troumaticum and tintura my rhe et 
aloes, deſigned for external uſe; 
and the Socotorine in thoſe prepa- 
rationsor compoſitions which are to 
be taken internally, as the uur 
facra, tlixir ſacrum, pulvis hiere 
picræ, pilulæ aloetice, pilulæ Ruff, 
pilulæ ſtemachice, filulæ coct æ, &c. 
The London college uſes the So- 
cotorine only. In the vinum aloes 
ticum, tinfura ſacra, tlixir aloes, 
balſamum traumaticum, pilulæ aro- 
maticæ, and the other pills wherein 
aloes is an ingredient, the Socoto- 
rine kind in ſubſtance is directed. 
In the powder of Hera picra, only 
the pure gummy part of the Soco- 
torine aloes is employed, the ſepara» 
tion of which from the refinous 
matter is given in a diſtinQ proceſs, 


ALSINES folia: Aiines wulgaris 
five morjus ga'line J. B. Chick» 
weed; the leaves [Z.] 

This plant was employed by the 
ancients externally againſt eryſipe- 
latous, and other inflammatory diſ- 
orders. Later times have given it 
internally in hæmoptoes, as a reſto- 
rative in atrophies and conſump- 
tions, and likewiſe as an antepilep- 
tic. - Some recommend for theſe 
purpoſes the expreſſed juice to be 
taken to the quantity of an ounce 
others the dried leaves, in the doſe 
of a dram; and others a water diſ- 
tilled from them. But if any real 
benefit is expected from a//ine, it 
ought to be uſed liberally as food; 
though even then, its effects would 
not perhaps be ſuperior to thoſe of 
more approved culinary herbs. 
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AL TH. E folia, radix : Al- 
thee Dioſcoridis & Plinii C. B. 
Marſh-mallows ; the leaves and 
root [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild in marſhes, 
and other moiſt places, in ſeveral 
parts of England; though fre- 

gently cultivated for medicinal ufe 
in gardens. All the parts of it have 
a fimy taſte, and — with a 
ſoft mucilaginous ſubſtance, which 
is readily extracted by water: the 


mucilage of the roots appears to 
be the ſtrongeſt, and hence this 


part is generally made uſe of, in 


preference to the others. | 

This plant has the general vir- 
tues of an emollient medicine; and 
proves ſerviceable in a thin acrimo- 
nious ſtate of the juices, and where 
the natural mucus of the inteſtines 
is abraded, It is chiefly recom- 
mended in ſharp defluxions upon 
the lungs, hoarſeneſs, dyſenteries, 
and likewiſe in nephritic and cal- 
culous complaints; not, as ſome 
have ſuppoſed, that this medicine 
has any peculiar power of * 
or expelling the calculus; but as, 
by lubricating and relaxing the 
veſſels, it procures a more free and 
eaſy paſſage. Althæa root is ſome- 
times employed externally for ſof- 
tening and maturating hard tu- 
mours: chewed, it is ſaid to give eaſe 
in difficult dentition of children. 

This root gives name to an offi- 
cinal /rup L. E. ] and ointment [L.] 
and 1s likewiſe an ingredient in the 
compound powder of gum tragacanth 
LL. E.] and the oi! and plaſter of 
mucilages [L.] though it does not 
appear to communicate any parti- 
cular virtue to the two laſt, its mu- 
cilaginous matter not being diſſo- 
luble in oils. 


ALUMEN CZ. E.] Alum. . 

Alum 1s a falt artificially pro- 
duced from certain minerals, by 
calcining'and expoſing them to the 
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air; after which the alum is elixated 
by means of water. The largeſt 
quantities are prepared inEng and, 
Germany, and Italy. 

This ſalt is of a white or pale 
red colour, of an auſtere ſtyptic 
taſte, accompanied with a nauſeous 
ſweetiſhneſs. It diſſolves in about 
twelve times its weight of water; 
and concretes again, upon duly 
evaporating the ſolution, into ſe- 
mitranſparent cryſtals, of an ofo- 

onal figure, Expoſed to the fire, 
it eaſily melts, bubbles up in bliſ- 
ters, emits a copious phlegm, and 
then turns into a light ſpongy white 
maſs, conſiderably more acrid than 
the alum was wt firſt: this urged 
with a ſtronger fire, yields a ſmall 
quantity of acid ſpirit, ſimilar to 
that obtained by the ſame means 
from vitriol ; the part which te- 
mains, if the heat has been ſuff- 
ciently intenſe and long continued, 
is an inſipid white earth, readily 
ſoluble in every kind of acid. 

Solutions of alum coagulatemilk, 
change the blue colour of vegeta- 
ble juices into a red or purple, and 
turn an infuſion of galls turbid and 
whitiſh. Upon adding fixt alkaline 
ſalts to theſe ſolutions, the earth of 
the alum 1s precipitated, its acid 
uniting with the alkali into a neu- 
tral ſaline concrete, ſimilar to vi 
triolated tartar. 

Alum is a powerful aſtringent: 
it is reckoned particularly ſervice- 
able for reſtraining hæmorrhages, 
and immoderate ſecretions from the 
blood; but leſs proper in inteſtinal 
fluxes. In violent hæmorrhages, 
it may be given in doſes of fifteen 
or twenty grains, and repeated 
every hour or half hour till tit 
bleeding abates: in other caſey 
ſmaller doſes are more adviſeable; 
large ones being apt to nauſeate 
the ſtomach, and occaſion violent 
conſtipations of the bowels. l 
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id repellent lotions and colly- 


Ia, 
lis oficinal preparations are, for 


pale dternal uſe, the /erum aluminoſum 
yptic L. and palvis flypticus [E.] for 
{eous ternal applications, the agua alu- 
About ize/a, coagulam alumineſum, and 


luer bum (L.] which laſt is no 
ther than the alum dried by fire, 
r freed from the watery moiſture, 
nich, like other ſalts, it always 
tains in its cryſtalline form. By 


bis loſs of its water it becomes 


and harper, ſo as to act as a ſlight eſ- 
white tarotic. It is employed alſo as 
| than n ingredient in the /apis medicamens 
urged %, and the agua vitriolica [L. ] 
{mall 

lar to AMARACUS, videMajoRANA. 
neans 

h re AMBRAGRISEA [Z.] 7 


Ambergris is a bituminous ſub- 


nued, ance of a greyiſh or aſh colour, 
eadily ntermingled with yellowiſh and 
© axifh ſpecks or veins : ĩt is uſual- 


met with in little opake rugged 


egeta- ates, very light, of a looſe tex- 
„ and ure, friable in a certain degree like 
d and ax; they break rough and uneven, 
caline nd not unfrequently contain pieces 


f ſhells, bones of fi ſhes, and other 
Re matters, This concrete is 
pund floating on the ſurface of the 
ta, Or thrown out upon the ſhores: 
de greate quantities are met with 


gent: a tae Indian ocean; pieces have 
rvice- kewiſe been now and then diſco- 
nage, fred in our own and other northern 
m the das. 0 


Pere ambergris ſoftens betwixt 
de fingers; melts in a ſmall de- 
re ot heat into the appearance of 
il, and in a ſtronger heat proves 


bod totally volatile. Warmed a 
Len it emits a peculiar fragrant 


able dell; : 
= ; let = fre, it ſmells like 
n ning ambef. It di 

-otent . t diſſolves, though 
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ar in ſpirit of. wine, and 
. itzl oils; but not in expreſſed 
50 1 water, 


amberg:is is in general the moſt 
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agreeable of the perfumes,and rare- 
ly accompanied with the inconve- 
niencies which other ſubſtances of 
this claſs frequently occaſion. It is 
looked upon as an high cordial, 
and eſteemed of great ſervice in all 
diſorders of the head, and in ner- 
vous complaints : a ſolution of it 
in a ſpirit diſtilled from roſes, ſtands 
recommended by Hoffman as one 
of the moſt efficacious corroborants 
of the nervous ſyſtem. The Ori- 
entals entertain an high opinion of 
the aphrodiſiac virtues of this con- 
crete ; and likewiſe ſuppoſe that 
the frequent uſe of it conduces to 
long lite. 


AMMEOS VERI /emen: An- 
meos edore origant J. B. The ſeeds 
of the true ammi or biſhopſweed, 
brought from Egypt [E.] 

Theſe are ſmall ſtriated ſeeds, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, a warm 
pungent taſle, and a pleaſant ſmell 
approaching to that of origanum. 
They are recommended as ſtoma- 
chic, carminative, and diuretic, but 
have long been ſtrangers to the 
ſnops : their place has been gene- 
rally ſupplied by the ſeeds of a plant 
common in our own country 
though not a native of it, viz. 


AMMEOS VULGARIS ſemen : 
Ammeos vulgaris majorts, [atioribus 
is, ſemine minus cdorato J. . 

Common biſhopſweed ſeeds 2 
The ſeeds of common biſhopſ- 
weed are ſome hat larger and pa- 
ler coloured than the foregoing: 
their ſmell and taſte is weaker, and 
without any thing of the origanum 
flavour of the true ammi. They 
are ranked among the four leſſer 
hot ſeeds, but are ſcarce otherwiſe 
made uſe of than as an ingredient 
in the theriaca. The Edinburgh 
college has dropt them, and ro- 
tained only the foregoing ſort. 


AMMO. 
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AMMONIACUM GUMMI 
[L. E.] Ammoniacum is a concrete 
gummy reſinous juice, brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies, uſually in large 
maſſes, compoſed of little lumps 
or tears, of a milky colour, but 
ſoon changing, upon being expoſed 
to the air, of a yellowiſh hue. We 
have no certain account of the 
plant which affords this juice ; the 
ſeeds uſually found among the tears 
reſemble thoſe of the umbelliferous 
claſs. Such tears as are large, dry, 
free from little ſtones, ſeeds, or 
other impurities, ſhould be picked 
out and preferred for internal uſe : 
the — kind is purified by ſo- 
lution and colature, and then care- 
fully inſpiſſating it; unleſs this be 
artfully managed, the gum will loſe 
a conſiderable deal of its more vo- 
latile parts. There is often vended 
in the ſhops, under the name of 
ſtrained gum ammoniacum, a com- 
poſition of ingredients much inferi- 
or in virtue. 

Ammoniacum has a nauſeous 
ſweet taſte, followed by a bitter 
one; and a peculiar ſmell ſome- 
what like that of galbanum, but 
more grateful ; it ſoftens in the 
mouth, and grows of a whiter co- 
lour upon being chewed, Thrown 
upon live coals, it burns away in 
flame: it is in ſome meaſure ſoluble 
in water and in vinegar, with which 
it aſſumes the appearance of milk; 
but the reſinous part, amounting 
to about one half, ſubſides on 
ſtanding. 

Ammoniacum 1s an uſeful deob- 
ſtruent; and frequently preſcribed 
for opening obſtructions of the ab- 
dominal viſcera, and in hyſterical 

diſorders occaſioned by a deficiency 
of the menſtrual evacuations, It 
is likewiſe ſuppoſed to deterge the 

ulmonary veſſels, and proves of 
conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
of aſthmas, where the lungs are op- 
preſſed by viſcid phlegm : in this 
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intention, a ſolution of gum amm . 
niacum in vinegar of ſquills pros * 
a medicine of great efhacacy * 


thovgh not a little unpleatant 
In long and obflinate colics pro . 
ceeding from viſcid matter Iod 
in the inteſtines, this gummy-re 
ſin has produced happy effect 
ger 
after the purges and the comma 
carminatives had been uſed in'vain 


. , | the 
Ammoniacum is molt commod * 
ouſly taken in the form of pills WW... 
about a ſcruple may be given evi... 
ry night, or oſtener. Externally i on 
ſoftens and ripens hard tumour WW... 
a ſolution of it in vinegar ſtandsre * 
commended by ſome for reſolving 5 
even ſcirrhous ſwellings. M 

In the ſhops is prepared a folu- 

tion of it in pennyroyal water þ 
called, from its milky colour, il ; 0 
ammoniaci [L.] It is an ingredie e | 
alſo in the pectoral oxymel and u ges 
in the deob/truent and gum pill: E bes 
and in ſeveral plafters [L. E.] 1 

app 


AMOMI VERI femen : Ann 
racemeſi C. B. The ſeeds of te 
true amomum brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies [L.] | 

The true amomum 1s a round 


0 
fruit, about the ſize of a middling 4 
prope containing, under a men. bas 
ranous cover, a number of ima of 
rough angular ſeeds, of a blackik hs 
brown colour on the outſide, 2nd oF 
whitiſh within: the ſeeds are lodges _ 
in three diſtin& cells; thoſe in tac life 
cell are joined cloſely together, der 
as that the fruit, upon being oper. ter 
ed, appears to contain only tare the 
ſeeds, Ten or twelve of tate for 
fruits grow together in a clulie, IM 
and adhere, without any pedicle 1 10 
a woody ſtalk about an jnch long: ſpi 


each ſingle fruit 1s ſurrounded by 
ſix leaves, in form of a cup; 20 
the part of the ſtalk void of f ut 
clothed with leafy ſcales. x 

The huſks, leaves, and {ens 


ſmell, u: 
have a light grateful ime = 
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moderately warm aromatic taſte: _ AMYGDALZ ' AMARE er- 
'heſeeds freed from the huſks, are DULCES. Sweet and bitter al- | 
in both reſpects much ſtronger; monds [L. E. 

their ſmell is quick and penetrat- The almond 1s a flattiſh kernel, 
jung their taſte pungent, approach- of a white colour, covered with a 
;ng to that of camphor. Notwith- thin browniſh ſkin ; of a ſoft ſweet 
fanding amomum is an elegant taſte ; or a diſagreeable bitter one. 
aromatic, it has long been a ſtran- The ſkins of both ſorts are unplea- 


art II 


mn amm 
11s proy 
efhacacy 
pleaſant 
lies pro 
er lodoe 
mmy:-! re 


/ elle er to the ſhops. ſant, and covered with an acrid 

COmMm [tis directed as an ingredient in powdety ſubſtance : they are very 

= 1a the theriaca : the college of Edin- apt to become rancid on keeping, 
modi 


buroh has expunged that compoſi- and to be preyed on by a kind of 
8 . ® * . 
tion, and as the true amomum is inſect, which eats out the internal 


not at preſent to be procured in this part, leaving the almond to ap- 


of pills; 
ven eve 


ernally1 country, they have dropt its name; pearance entire. To theſe circum- 
umou aof London allows the ſeeds of itances regard ought to be had in 
and un. following plant of our own the choice of them. 


reſolving ouch to be ſubſtituted to thoſe of The fruit which affords theſe - 
the oriental amomum. kernels, is the produce of a tree 
greatly reſembling the peach, 

AMOMI VULGARIS femen called by C. B. amygdalus ſativa. 


Sioris quod amomum officinis noſtr.s The eye 2 no difference 


d a ſolo- 
1] water, 
lour, ie 


reden > S, aromatici Tourn. The betwixt the which produce 
and pull ſeeds of the common amomum, or ſweet and bitter, or betwixt 
bills [E] bafard ſtone - parſley [L. E.] kernels themſelves: it is ſaid 
E. Theſe are very different in their t the ſame tree has, by a 


rence in culture, afforded 
both. | 
Both ſorts of almonds yield on 
two together without any co - expreſſion, a large quantity of oil, 
covering: they are ſmall, ſte , Which has no ſmell or any articu- 
of an oval figure and brown "wr lar taſte: this oil ſeparates hkewiſe 
Their taſte is warm and de, upon boiling the almonds in water, 
but conſiderably differentMomythat and is gradually collected on the 
of the amomum verum, and very ſurface: but on triturating the al- 
far weaker. Water extracts little monds with water, the oil and 
of their flavour by infuſion, but ele- water unite together, by the me- 
rates the whole in diſtillation; rec- diation of the other matter of the 
thed ſpirit extracts the whole, but kernel, and form an unctuous 
eevates very little: hence the wa- milky liquor. 
ery extract has no taſle or ſmell of Sweet almonds are of greater uſe 
the ſeeds ; whillt the ſpirituous poſ= in food than as medicines; but they 
ſeſſes their flavour in great perfec- are reckoned toafford little nourith- 
ten, It is obſervable that the ment, and when eaten in ſubſtance 


appearance and manner of growth 
from the foregoing : they ſtand uy 
form of umbels, and are joj 


+ Ann 
5 of tie 
rom the 


a round 
niddling 
à men- 
of ſmal 
blackik 
de, 2nd 
e lodged 
e in eich 
ther, 0 
8 Open- 
ly tare? 
F theſe 
clutter, 


_ indure drawn from them with pure are not eaſy of digeſtion, unleſs 
"ded by * is of a green colour, Theſe thoroughly comminuted. They 
p; and — have been recommended as are ſuppoſed, on account of their 

| minative, aperient, diuretic, and ſoft unctuous quality, to obtund 


furs 


mMmenagogue z but they are at acrimcnious juices in the prime 
Pelent little regarded in piac- viz: peeled ſweet almonds, eaten 
12 ſix or eight at a time, ſomeumes 
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= preſent relief in the heart- 
urn. 

Bitter almonds have been found 
poiſonous to dogs, and ſundry o- 
ther animals; and a water diſtilled 
frem them, when made of a certain 
degree of ſtrength, has had like 
effects. Nevertheleſs, when eaten, 
they appear innocent to men, and 
have been not unfrequently uſed as 
medicines: Boerhaaverecommends 
them, in ſubſtance, as diuretics 
which heat but moderately, and 
which may therefore be ventured 
upon in acute diſeaſes, 

The oils obtained by expreſſion 
from both ſorts of almonds are in 
their ſenſible qualities the ſame. 
The general virtues of theſe oils are, 
to blunt acrimonious humours, and 
to ſoften and relax the ſolids : 
hence their uſe nally, in tick- 
ling coughs, he of urine, pains 
a 

in tenſion and rigidity of particala 
arts, 


— —_— ꝶͤM2ᷓäᷓ— — 


in watery liquors, commonly called 
emulſions, contain the oil of the 
ſubject, and participate in ſome 
degree of the emo:lient virtue 
thereof ; but have this advantage 
above the pure oil, that they may 
be given in acute or inflammatory 
diſorders, without danger of the ill 
effects which the oil might ſome- 
times produce; ſince emulſions do 
not turn rancid or acrimonious by 
heat, as all the oils of this kind in 
a little time do. Several unctuous 
and reſinous ſubſtances, of them- 
ſelves not miſcible with water, may 
by trituration with almonds be ea- 
ſily mixed with it into the form of 
an emulſion; and are thus excel- 
lently fitted ſor medicinal uſe In 
this form, camphor and the reſinous 
purgatives may be commodiouſly 
taken. The only officinal prepara- 
tions of almonds are the expreſſed 
oil and emulfon, 
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inflammations ; and externally, 


The milky ſolutions of mot 


Part Il, 
ANACARDIA. Anacardiun, 


or malaca bean. 
This is the fruit of a tree grow. 
in Malabar and other parts of the 


Eaſt-Indies. It is of a ſhining black — 
colour, of the ſhape of a heart fla. Gin 
tened, about an inch long, termi. uy 
nating at one end in an obtuſe point, cep 
and adhering by the other to a em 
wrinkled ſtalk. It contains, within or 
two ſhells, a kernel of a ſweetih Mi 
taſte : betwixt the ſhells is lodged libe 
a thick acrid juice. gen 

The medical virtues of anacardiz Euc 
have been greatly diſputed : many ſing 


have attributed to them the faculty 
of comforting the brain and nerve, and 
fortify ing the memory, quickening 
the intellect; and hence a confec- * 
tion made from them has been dig Pin 


niſied with the title of conf2272 /a- as f 
pientum others think it better de. ala 
ſerves the name of cor fe io uli. kin 
rum, ard mention inſtances of its Af, 
continued uſe having rendered not] 
people maniacal. But the kernel ti 
of anacardium is not different in aue 
quality from that of almonds. The erp 
ilFeffets attributed to this fruit be- ſpit 


long only to the juice contained 
betwixt the kernels, whoſe ac þ 
mol is ſo great, that it is ſaid u 
be emplgyed by the Iadtans as a 


cauſtic. This juice is recommended a 
externally for tettars, freckles, and dice 
other cutaneous deformities; which A 
it removes only by exulcerating & Muc 
excoriating the part, ſo that a ney its c 
ſein comes underneath, mon 
of it 

ANAGALLIDIS a. Aug. che 
lidis phamnices flore C. B. et Anag all. Part 
dis floreceruleo C. B. Common mas Wax 
and female pimpernel ; the leaves, but 
Pimpernel is a low plant, in ap: plan 
pearancereſemblin gchickweed; bot Fart 
eaſily diftinguiſhable by its leave: cult 
being ſpotted underneath, and on. dez 


ed immediately to the ſtalk. Us 
male and female pimpernels dier 


no otherwiſe than in the * 
6 j 
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their flowers: they are both found 
wild in the fields, but the male or 
red lowered ſort is moſt common. 

Both the pimpernels have an 
herbaceous, roughiſh taſte, with 
little or no ſmell. Many extraor- 
tinary virtues have been attributed 
to them. Geoffroy eſteems them 


t II. 


dium, 


grow. 
Of the 
black, 
rt flat. 
termi. 


poitt, cephalic, ſudorific, vulnerary, an- 
7 (02 timaniacal, antepileptic, and alexe- 
within terial, Tragus, Caipar, Hoffman, 
veettih Michaeli, and others, are alſo very 


lodged liberal in their praiſes: one of theſe 
gentlemen declares, that he has 


card known numerous inſtances of the 


many fingular efficacy of a decoction and 
faculty tincture of pimpernel, in maniacal 
nerves, and melancholic deliria. But later 
kening practitioners have not been ſo ha 


*onfec- 
en dig · 
Dio ja» 


py as to meet with the like ſucceſs, 
Fimpetnel is notun frequently taken 
as food ; it makes no unpleaſant 


ter de. falad; and in ſome parts of this 
uli kingdom, is a common potherb. 
5 bo : A ſpirituous tincture of it contains 
ndere 


nothing valuable: the only prepa- 
ration that promiſes any utility, is 
an extract made with water; or the 
expreſſed juice depurated and in- 
ſpiffated, | 


kernel 
ent in 
8. 'The 
uit bes 


1tained 
e acti ANAGALLIS AQUATICA, 
ſaid to vide BECABUNGA. 
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ended ANCHUSZ radix : Buglaſſi ra- 
es, and de rubra Tourn, Alkanet root [F.] 
which Alkanet is a rough hairy plant, 
ting er nuch reſembling the vipers bugloſs: 
ta ney its chief difference from the com- 
non bugloſſes conſiſis in the colour 

0 its roots; the cortical part of 

trazat Which is of a duſky red, and im- 
— parts an elegant deep red to oils, 
kr, and all unctuous ſubſtances, 
leaves it not to watery liquors. This 
Ly. Pant is a native of the warmer 
ed; but farts of Europe: it is ſometimes 
leaves Wltivated in our gardens ; but the 

* — quantities are raiſed in 
4 To 15 many and France, particularly 
lour of nt Montpelier, from whence 


thelh 
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87 
the dried roots are uſually imported 
to us. The alkanet root produced 
in England is much inferior in co- 
lour to that brought from abroad; 
the Engliſh being only lightly red- 
diſh, the others of a deep purpliſh 
red: this has induced ſome to ſuſ- 
pect that the foreign roots owe part 
of their colour to art, but we think 
without ſufficient foundation, 

Alkanet root has little or no 
ſmell : when recent, it has a bit- 
teriſh aſtringent taſte, but when 
dried fcarce any. As to its virtues, 
the preſent practice expects not any 
from it. Its chief uſe is for colour- 
ing oils, unguents, and plaſters. 
As the colour 1s confined to the cor- 
tical part, the ſmall roots are beſt, 
theſe having proportionably more 
bark than the large, 


ANETHI /emes : Ancthi horten 
fs C. B. Dill ſeed [L. E.] 

Dill is an umbelliferous plant, 
cultivated in gardens, as well for 
culinary as — — uſe. The ſeeds 
are of a pale yellowiſh colour, in 
ſhape nearly oval, convex on one 
fide, flat on the other. Their taſte 
is moderately warm and pungent ; 
their ſmell aromatic, but not of 
the moſt agreeable kind. Theſe 
ſeeds are recommended as a car- 
minative, in flatulent colics pro- 
ceeding from a cold cauſe or a viſ- 
cidity of the juices. The moſt ef- 
ficacious preparations of them are, 
the diſtilled oil, and a tincture or 
extract made with rectiſied ſpirit. 
The oil and a fimple water diſtilled 
from them are kept in the ſhops[ L.] 


ANGELICZ radix, folia, ſimen: 
Angelice ſative C. B. imperatoriæ 
/ative Journ. Garden angelica; 
the roots, leaves, and ſeeds [L. E.] 

This is a large umbelliferous 
plant, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
the northern climates ; for the ule 
of the ſhops, it is cultivated: in 

G 4 gardens, 
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ardens, in the different parts of 
Zurope. Bohemia and Spain are 
ſaid to produce the beſt, I he Lon- 
don college direct the roots brought 
from Spain to be alone made uſe of. 
Angelica roots are apt to grow 
mouldy, and be preyed upon by in- 
ſeQs, unleſs thoroughly dried, kept 
in a dry place, and frequently aired. 
We apprehend that the roots which 
are ſubject to this inconvenience 
might be preſerved, by dipping 
them in boiling ſpirit, or expoſing 
them to its ſteam, after they are 
dried. 

All the parts of angelica, eſpe- 
cially the root, have a fragrant 
aromatic ſmell; and a pleaſant bit- 
teriſh warm taſte, glowing upon 
the lips and palate for a long time 
after they have been chewed. The 
flavour of the ſeeds and leaves is 
very periſhable, particularly that of 
the latter, which on being barely 
dried, loſe greateſt part of their 
taſte and ſmell: the roots are more 
tenacious of their flayour, though 
even theſe loſe part of it upon 
keeping. The freſh root, wounded 
early in the ſpring, yields an odo- 
rous, yellow juice, which ſlowly 
exſiccated, proves an elegant gum- 
my-reſin, very rich in the virtues 
of the angelica, On drying the 
root, this juice concretes into diſ- 
tin moleculæ, which on cutting 
it longitudinally, appear diſtributed 
in little veins : in this ſtate, they 
are extracted by pure ſpirit, but 
not by watery liquors, 

Angelica 1s one of the moſt ele- 
gant aromatics of European growth, 
though little regarded in the preſent 
practice. The root, which is the 
moſt efficacious part, 1s rarely met 
with in preſcription, and does not 
enter any oficinal compoſition. 
The leaves are ingredients in the 
three alexeterial waters [L.]: 
the ſeeds, in the compound aniſeed 
water [L. ] plague water, aqua mi- 
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rabilis, and aromatic tincture CZ.] 
The ſtalks make an agreeable p 
ſweetmeat. 


ANGUILLA HEPAR. De, 
liver of the eel. 6 

The liver and gall of the eel are 
extremely acrid. They have been 
held a ſpecific in difficult births: th 
andenterthe principal compoſitions 
for that intention in foreign phar- di 
macopcelas ; although it appears, 
that in moſt caſes of this kind, 
acrid irritating medicines are really 
injurious. Boerhaave obſerves, that 
no fiſh has a more acrid gall than 
the cel ; and ſays, that with pills 
made of the gall of the eel and 
pike, he has cured pale rickety 
children with ſwelled bellies; the 
gall powerfully promoting urice, 
and occaſioning the belly to ſub- 
ſide, 


ſee. 
and 
ANIME; [E.] a reſin exuding II. 
from the trunk of a large American WW = :/ 
tree, called by Piſo j taiba, by the Mete 
Indians ceurbaril, I. 
This reſin is of a tranſparent 
amber colour, a light agreeable A 
ſmell, and little or no taſte, It dil- 
ſolves entirely, but not very readily, A 
in rectiſied ſpirit of wine; the in- 
purities, which are often in large A 
quantity, remaining behind. The WWW: 
Brazilians are ſaid to employ anime A 
in fumigations for pains and aches vine 
proceeding from a cold cauie: e 
with us, it is rarely, if ever, made ich 
uſe of for any medicinal purpoics. une 
Ime]] 
ANISI /emen : Ati arif di 
[emine ſua veolente Teurn, Aniſe, ue Fran. 
ſeed [L. E.] | 2nd 


Aniſe is an annual umbelliferow 
plant, growing naturally in Cret 
Syria, and other places of the Eal. 
It is cultivated in ſome parts ® 
France, Germany, and Spain, a 
may be raiſed alſo in England: 
ſeeds brought from Spain, * 


ion | 
ub! 
uum 
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E.] ue ſmaller than the others, are 
able preferred. : 

aniſeeds have an aromatic ſmell, 
and a pleaſant warm taſte, accom- 
anied with a degree of ſweetneſs. 
Water extracts very little of their 
favour ; rectiſied ſpirit the whole. 

Theſe ſeeds are in the number of 
the four greater hot ſeeds; their 


The 


| are 
been 
rths: 


tions principal uſe is in cold flatulent 
phar- diſorders, where tenacious phlegm 
Nears, abounds, and in the gripes to 
kind, which young children are ſub- 


jet, Frederic Hoffman ſtrongly 
recommends them in weakneſs of 
the tomach, diarrhœas, and for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
cera in general ; and thinks they 
well deſerve the appellaticn given 
them by Helmont, inteſtinorum ſo- 
lanen. 

The officinal preparations of theſe 
ſeeds are an n, oil L. E.] 
and a fpirituous compound gvater 
L. E.] They are ingredients in 
mibridate and theriaca; and the 
eſſential oil in the paregoric elixir 


. 


really 
3, that 
| than 
h pills 
| * 
ickety 
53 the 
urige, 
to ſub⸗ 


xuding 
merican 


by we 


iſparent 

precable ANONTS, vide Oxonis. 

It dil⸗- 

readily, ANSERINA,videARGENTINA. 
the im- 

in large ANTIMONIUM [L, E.] Ai 

nd. The un, Antimony. 

oy anime Antimony is a ponderous brittle 


ind aches 
d caule: 
er, made 


purpoiss. 


niſi 4. 
Aniſe, the 


Mineral, compoſed of long ſhining 
Ireaks like needles, intermingled 
with a dark lead-coloured 1ub- 
ance; of no manifeſt taſte or 
Imell. There are ſeveral mines 
bf it in Germany, Hungary, and 

ance; and ſome likewiſe in Eng- 
ad. The Engliſh ſeems to be of 


belliferow lde others the leaſt proper for 
in Crete, icinal uſe, as frequent y con- 
of the Eal. Uning a * of lead. The 
e parts N lances found mixed with the fo- 
Spain, aan forts are generally of the un- 
gland: ths le ſtony kind, from which the 


ain, * lumen; is melted out in veſſels, 
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whoſe bottom is perforated with 
ſmall holes, and received in coni- 
cal moulds : in theſe, the lighter, 
and more droſſy matter ariſes to 
the ſurface ; whilſt the more pure 
and ponderous ſubſ des to the bot- 
tom : hence the upper broad part 
of the loaves is conſiderably leſs 
pure than the lower, 

The goodneſs of antimony is 
judged of from its weight; from 


the loaves not being ſpongy or 


blebby ; from the largeneſs of the 


ſtriæ; and from the antimony to- 


tally evaporating in a ſtrong fire, 

Antimony was employed by the 
ancients in collyria againſt inflam- 
mations of the eyes; and for ſtain- 
ing the eyebrows black. Its in- 
ternal uſe does not ſeem to have 
been eſtabliſhed till towards the 
end of the fifteenth century ; and 
even at that time it was by many 
looked upon as poiſonous, But ex- 
3 has now fully evinced, 
that pure antimony, in its crude 
ſtate, has no noxious quality; that 
ſome of the preparations of it are 
medicines of great efficacy ; and 
that though many of them are moſt 
violently emetic and cathartic, yet 
ever. theſe, by a ſlight alteration 
or addition, loſe their virulence, 
and become mild in their opera- 
tion. 

This mineral appears from che- 
mical experiments to conſiſt of a 
metal, united with common ſu}- 
phur, and ſeparable in its metallic 
form by the ſame means whereby 
other metallic bodies are extracted 
from their ores. 

The pure metal operates, in a 
very minute doſe, with extreme 
vehemence, as a purgative and 
emetic : when combined with ſul- 
phur, as in the crude mineral, its 

ower 1s reſtrained : diveſted of the 
inflammable principle which it has 
in common with all perfectly me- 
tallic bodies, it becomes an indo- 
lent 
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lent calx. See the preparations of 
antimony in the third part of this 
work, 


ANTHORZ ve antithorz ra- 
dix : Aconiti r ri C. B. Aconit: 
foliorum laciniis linearibus, ubigue 
eju/dem latitudinis Linnæi. Whole- 
iome wolf's bane; the roots. 

This plant may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the poiſonous aconites by its 
leaves being more finely divided, 
and not at all bright or ſhining : 
it grows wild on the Alps. The 
root has been ſuppoſed uſeful 
againſt poiſons, particularly that 
of the hora (whence its name.) 
Some nevertheleſs look upon this“ 
— 1 antidote itſelf as unſaſe: 

red. Hoffman ſays it is cathartic, 
and has rediced dangerous diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach, accompa- 
nied with heat, thirſt, and anxiety. 
On the cther handGeoffroy relates, 
that he has never obſerved any 
purgative quality in this root, or 
any ill conſequence from its uſe ; 
that he. has frequently {exhibited 
it, and always with good ſucceſs, 
againſt worms, and in malignant 
fevers, eſpecially ſuch as were oc- 
caſioned by viſcidities in the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines: the doſe from 
a ſcruple to a dram. A compe- 
tency of experiments to fully de- 
termine this point, 1s as yet want- 
ing, the root never having come 
into general practice. Its taſte is 


acrid and bitter, 


APARINES folia : Aparines wul- 
aris C. B. Gooſegraſs, or clivers; 
the leaves [E.] 

This is a flender, rough plant, 
common in hedges, &c. It is re- 
commended as an apefient, but 
practice has little regard to it. 


APES. Bees; their bodies, 


honey, and wax [E.] 
Bees, dried and pulveri. ed, are 
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ſaid to cure the alopecia, and, 
2 internally, to promote urine; 

ut they have been for a long time 
ſtrangers to the ſhops, The honey 
and wax ſhall be treated of under 
the reſpective heads. 


APII /Jeu eleoſelini radix: Abi 
folits caulints cuneiformibus Linngi, 
Smallage, the roots [E.] 

This plant is larger than the 
garden apium (parſley), of a darker 
green colour, and of a ſtronger 
and more unpleaſant flavour. The 
roots are in the number of the five / 
called openingroors, and have been 
ſometimes preſcribed as an ingre- 


dient in aperient apozems and diet 1 
drinks; but are at preſent diſte- 1 
garded. The ſeeds of the plant \ 
are moderately aromatic, and were 4 
formerly uſed as carminatives ; in pl 
which intention they are, doubt- th 
leſs, capable of doing ſervice, 2 
though the other warm ſeeds, ber 
which the ſhops are furniſhed with, * 

- 40 


render theſe unneceſſary; and ac- 
cordingly the Edinburgh college, 

which retains the roots, has ei- b. 
punged the ſeeds, ho 


APIUM HORTENSE, vice «ind 


PETROSELINUM. 


AQUILEGITZ folia, frei, /+ O * 
en; Aquilegie fore femplici Re: wild 
Syn. Columbines; the leaves 3 
flowers, and ſeeds. died, 

This plant grows wild in woods tho, 5 
but is not very common. It ha #; 
been lodked upon as apertent ; and "ay 
was formerly in great eſteem among ny | 5 
the common people for throwily * 
out the ſmall-pox and meaſes 5 fr 
A diſtilled water, medicated vine, n 

ar, and conſerve, were prepare 
awd the flowers ; but they have * 
long given place to medicines cl tribur 
greater efficacy. abi 


ARANEARUM TEL IL 
—— 1 


II. 
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and Theſe are never met with in 
1 preſcription » but are ſometin® 
. applied by the common people to 
_— lop the bleeding of light wounds: 
11 this they ſeem to effect by adhering 
to the part, ſo as to cloſe the ori- 

: ces of the veſſels, and prevent the 

Aj effuſion of their contents. 


inn. ; 
ARESTA BOVIS, vide Oxo- 


the 
= xis. 


larker 
* ARGENTINÆE, potentillæ, an- 
* 12 ſerine, folia 3 H. nuaphylloi dis M no- 


ris ſupini, ſeu precumbentis, foliis ala- 
tis argente:'s et ſerratis, flore luteo 
Mer. bt. Ox. Silverweed, or wild 
tanſey ; the leaves [Z.] 

This plant grows wild about 
the ſides of rivulets and other moiſt 
places: it has no ſtalk, the leaves 


e been 
ingre- 
nd diet 
- diſre- 
e plant 
id were 


es; in 5 

ke lying flat on the ground. The 

. writers on the materia medica in 
* general look upon argentina as a 


rery flrong aſtringent; miſled pro 
dably by its agreement in botanic 
characters which torment l, which 
v known to be a powerful ſtyptic. 
The ſenſible qualities of arcentina 
promiſe no great virtue of this 
kind; for to the taſte it diſcovers 
ealy a flight roughiſhneſs, from 
Whence it may be preſumed to be 
ertitied to a place only among the 
milder corroborants. As the aſ- 
ungency of tormentil is confined 
Milly to its root, it might be 


d with, 
ind ac- 
college, 
has e- 


1 


orts, * 
ici Rai 
leaves, 


00ds, | 4 
7 has ought that the argentina allo has 
215 n altingent root: the root of this 
n among Part, however, is found to have 


do other than a pleaſant fweetiſh 


poor” Th like that of parſnips, but not 
ed vie. "= 

ane ARGENTUM. Silver [L. E.] 

- ht of A undance of virtues have been 

lic urduted to crude ſilver by the 

* and by ſome alſo of later 

\(F. , * dut on very little founda- 

K | | * This metal, taken in its 

hel de late, has no effect in the 
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body; combined with a ſmall quan- 


tity of the nitrous acid, it proves 
a 2 though not always a 
ſafe, hydragogue; with a larger, 
a ſtrong cauſtic. The nitrous acid 
is the only one that perfectly diſ- 
ſolves this metal: on adding to 
this ſolution, a minute portion of 
marine acid, or ſubſtances contain- 
10g it, the liquor turns milky, and 
the filver falls to the bottom in 
form of a white calx; hence we are 
furniſhed with a method of diſco- 
vering marine ſalt in waters, &c. 
See the preparations of filver in 


the third part. - 


ARGENTUM VIVUM: .- 
drargyrus 3 Mercurius. Mercury or 
quickfilver [L. Z.] 

Mercury is an opake ſilver co- 
loured mineral fluid ; appearing to 
the eye like tin or lead when melt; 
ed: it is heavier than any other 
fluid, and than moſt of the metal- 
lic bodies : it does not congeal in 
the greateſt degree of natural cold 
hitherto known; in the fire it 
proves totally volatile. This m1- 
neral is either met with in its fluid 
form, in the earth: or extracted 
by art from certain ores. There 
are conſiderable mines of it in 
Hungary and Spain; but the 
you quantities come from the 

alt Indies. ; 

The uſe of mercury in medicine 
ſcems to bave been little known 
before the fifteenth century. The 
ancients looked upon it as a cor- 
roſive poiſon, though of itſelf 
perfedly void of acrimony, taſte, 
and ſmell; there are ——— 
its having been lodged for ye 
in cavities both of boues and fleſhy 
parts, without its having injurcd 
or affected them. Taken into the 
body in its crude ſtate, and undi- 
vided, it paſſes through the inteſ- 
tines unchanged, and has not been 
found to produce any conſiderable 

effect. 


92 
effect. It has indeed been recom- 
meded in aſthmas and diſorders of 
the lung.; but the virtues attribu- 
ted to 1t in theſe caſes have not 
been warranted by experience. 

Notwithſtanding the mildneſs 
and ĩnactivity of crude quickſilver 
undivided ; when reſolved by fire 
into the form of fume, or otherwiſe 
divided into very minute particles, 
and prevented from re-uniting by 
the interpoſition of proper "7 Ju 
ces; or combined with mineral a- 
cids ; it has very powerful effects; 
affording the molt violent poiſons, 
and the moft excellent remedies 
that we are acquainted with, 

The mercurial preparations, ei- 
ther given internally or introduced 


Into the habit by external applica- _ 


tion, ſeem to liquify all the juices 
of the body, even thoſe in . ge mi- 
nuteſt and moſt remote veſſels ; 
and may be ſo managed as to pro- 
mote excretion through all the 
emunctories. Hence their com- 
mon uſe in inveterate chronic diſ- 
orders proceeding from a thickneſs 
and fluggiſhneſs of the humours, 
and obitinate obſtruttions of the 
excretory glands; in ſcrophulous 
and cutaneous diſeaſes ; and in the 
venereal lues. If their power is 
not reſtrained by proper additions 
to certain emunctories, they tend 
chiefly to affect the mouth; and 
after having fuſed the juices in the 
remoter parts, occaſion a plentiful 
evacuation of them from the ſalival 
glands. W 

The ſalutary effects of mercu- 
rials do not depend on the quan- 
LY of ſenſible evacuation. This 

edicine may be gradually intro- 
duced into the habit, ſo as, with» 
out occaſioning any remarkable 
diſcharge, to be productive of very 
h:ppy effects. To anſwer this 
purpoſe, it ſhould be given in very 
ſmall doſes, in conjungion with 
ſuch ſubſtances as determine its 
action to the kidneys or the pores 
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of the ſkin. By this method inyete. 
rate cutaneous and venereal 6if. 
tempers have been cured, without 
any other ſenſible excretion than 
a gentle increaſe of perſpiration 
or urine. Wherethere are ulcers in 
any part, they diſcharge for ſome 
time a very fetid matter, the quan. 
tity of which becomes graqually 
leſs, and at length the ulcer kindly 
heals. If the mercury ſhould at 
any time, from cold or the like, af. 
fect the mouth (which I have rarely 
found to happen) it may be reſtrain. 
ed by omitting a doſe, and by 


| 

warmth or ſuitable medicines pro- 
moting the perſpiration. 1 
ARISTOLOCHIA. Birma. 
Three roots of this name are di- e| 
rected for medicinal uſe, ul 
(1) AR1STOLOCKIA I,9x%4 7 
[L- E.] Long birthwort. This isa of 
tuberous root, ſometimes about the * 
ſize of the finger, ſometimes 23 Lo 


thick as a man's arm, and a footin 
length: it is nearly of an equi ; 
thickneſs all over, or a little thicker 
in the middle than at the ends; tae 
outſide is of a browniſh colour; 4 
the inſide yellowiſh. 


(2) Ak&1STOLOCHIA ROTUXDA - 
[E.] Round birthwort. This has or 1+ 
icarce any other viſible difference b 
from the foregoing than its route and 
iſh ſhape. and | 

Whie 

(3) ARrISTOLOCHIA TENN knie 
050 Slender birthwort. This 1 2 ki 
ong and ſlender root, rarely excess ** 
ing the thickneſs of a goole quill, previ 

, reſyb] 

Theſe roots are the produce d 3 
Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern pats le 
of France. Their ſmell is ſont Ar 


what aromatic; their taſte warn 
and bitteriſh. Authors in genera 
repreſent them as extremely hot an 


. hey are im 
pungent ; ſome ſay they hotel 


5 we 
wth j 
me 


don 
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e- hotteſt of all the aromatic plants: 
i- but, as uſually met with in the 
ut ſhops, they have no great | aw 
an gency. The long and round ſorts, 
ion on being firſt chewed, ſcarce diſ- 
sin cover any taſte, but in a little time 
me prove nauſeouſly bitteriſh; the 
an- long ſomewhat the leaſt ſo. The 
ally other ſort inſtantly fills the mouth 
dly with an aromatic bitterneſs, which 
| at js not ungrateful, Their medical 

af. virtues are, to heat, ſtimulate, at- 


tenuate viſcid phlegm, and pro- 
mote the fluid ſecretions in general; 
they are principally celebrated in 
ſuppreſſions of female evacuations, 
The doſe in ſubſtance is from a 
ſeruple to two drams. The long 
fort is recommended externally for 
cleanſing and drying wounds and 
ulcers, and in cutaneous diſeaſes, 
—The ariftulochia tenu's, is an in- 


ONGA gredient in theriaca; and in want 
11s 14 of this ſpecies, the /onga is allow- 
put the ed to be ſubſtituted to it by the 
mes 33 London college. 

foot in 


| equal 
thicker 
ds; the 
colour 3 


ARMORACIA, vide Rarn a+ 


NUS RUSTICANUS, 
ARNICA, vide Doronicum. 
ARSENICUM. Arſenic. 


77 UXDA Arſenic is contained, in greater 
This has or leſs quantity, in moſt kinds of 
1Ference ores, particularly in thoſe of tin 
s route - and biſmuth, in the white pyrites, 


and the mineral called cobot ; from 
which laſt greateſt part of the ar- 


TEXVNS ſenie brought to us is extracted by 
This * a kind of ſublimation : the ar- 
y excer® ſenic ariſes at firſt in form of 
Me quill greyiſh meal, which more carefully 

rlublimed, concretes into tranf- 
__ * maſſes, the white arſenic of 
thern p“ de hops. 
is ſome Arlene ſublimed with one-tenth 
alle warn 5 weight of ſulphur, unites there- 
in gener wh into a bright yellow maſs, in 
zel hot u lone degree tranſ parent ; the com- 
ey * 11 un jeligw arſenic, On doubling 
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the quantity of ſulphur, the com- 
pound- proves more opake, and 
compact; of a deep red colour, 
reſembling that of cinnabar, but 
with this difference, that it loſes 
of its beauty upon being reduced, 
into powder, whilſt that of cinna- 
bar js improved by this means ; 
this. is the common red arſenic. 
By varying the EN of ar- 
ſenic and ſulphur, ſublimates may 
be obtained of a great variety of 
ſhades of yellow and red. 

Natural mixtures of arſenic and 
ſulphur reſembling the foregoing 
prepa: ations, are not unfrequently 
met with in the earth. The foſſil 
red arſenic is the /andarecha of the 
Greeks, the realgar and riſigal of 
the Arabians. Both the red and 
yellow, when of a ſmooth uniform 
texture, are named zarnichs; and 
when compoſed of ſmall ſcales or 
leaves, auripigmenta, Or orpiments 3 
theſe Jaſt are the only ſubſtances to 
which the Greeks gave the name 
aeoinzer. That the zarnichs and 
orpiments really contain, arſenic 
(contrary to the opinion of ſome 
late writers) is evident from ſundry 
experiments, whereby a perfect 
arſenic, and in notable quantity, is 
obtainable from them. The compi- 
lers of the precedipg edition of the 
Edinburgh diſpenſatory therefore 
very jullly gave ſandaracha Græco- 
rum as a ſynonymon to red ar/enic; 
and auripigmentum to the yellow, 

The pure or white arſenic has a 
penetrating cbrroſive taſte; and 
taken into the body proves a moſt 
violent poiſon. Beſides the effects 
which it has in common wie 
other corroſives, it remarkably 
a:tenuates the coats of the ſtomach, 
occaſions a ſwelling and ſphacela- 
tion of the whole body, and 'a 
ſudden putrefaction after deaths 


particularly, as is ſaid, of the 


genitals in men. Where the quanti- 
ty is ſo very ſmall as not to prove 
fatal, 
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fatal, tremors, palſies, and linger- 
ing hectics ſucceed. The remedies 
recommended againſt this poiſon 
are, milk and oily liquors imme- 


— diately and liberally drank. 


The red and yellow arſenics, 
both native and factitious, have 
little taſte, and are much leſs vi- 
rulent in their effects than the fore- 
going. Sulphur. which reſtrains, 
the power of mercury and the an- 
timonial metal, remarkably abates 
the virulence - of this poifonous 
mineral alſo. Such of theſe ſub- 
ſtances as participate more largely 
of ſulphur, ſeem to be almoſt in- 
nocent; the factitious red arſenic, 
and the native orpiments, have 
been given to dogs in conſiderable 

uantity, without their being pro- 
Jodive of any apparant ill conſe- 
quences. 


ARTEMISLE folia; Artemiſiæ 
eulgaris majoris C. B. Mugwort; 
the leaves [L. E.] : 

This plant grows plentifully in 
fields, hedges, and waſte places, 
throughout England; and flowers 
in June. In appearance it ſome- 
what reſembles the common worm- 
wood ; the difference moſt obvious 
to the eye 1s in the flowers, thoſe 
of wormwood hanging downwards, 
whilſt the lowers of mugwort ſtand 
erect. | 

The leaves of. this plant have a 
light aromatic ſmell, and an her- 
baceous bitteriſh-taſte. They are 
principally celebrated as uterine 
and antihyſteric: an infuſioa of 
them is ſometimes drank, either 
alone or in conjunction with other 
ſubſtances, in ſuppreſſions of the 
- menſtrual evacuations. This me- 
dicine is certainly a very mild one, 
and conſiderably leſs hot than moſt 
others to which theſe virtues are 
attributed ; in ſome parts of this 
kingdom, 4 > atk is of common 
uſe as a potherb. 
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ARTHANITZ {ve cyclam ni 


radix; C Yyclami nis orbicu'ato Folio in- 
ferne purpuraſcente C. B. Sowbread; 
the root [E.] 

This plant is met with in the 
gardens of the curious. The root 
has, when freſh, an extremely a. 
erimonious burning taſte, which it 
almoſt entirely loſes on being dried, 
It is recommended as an errhine; 
in cataplaſms for ſcirrhous and 
ſcrophulous tumours ; and inter- 
nally as a cathartic, detergent, and 
aperient ; it operates very ſlowly, 
but with great virulence, inflam- 
ing the fauces and inteſtines; and - 
hence is deſervedly rejected from 
the London diſpenſatory, though 
retained in that of Edinburgh, 


ARI radix ; Ari maculati maculis 
nigris C. B. Wake. robin; the 
root [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild under 
hedges, and by the ſides of banks, 
in moſt parts of England. It ſends 
forth in March, three or four trian- 
gular leaves, which are followed by 
a naked ſtalk, bearing a purpliſh 
piſtil incloſed in a long ſheath ; 
this is ſucceeded, in July, by a 
bunch of reddiſh berries. In ſome 
ara the leaves are ſpotted with 

lack, in others with white ſpots, 
and in others not ſpotted at all; 
the black ſpotted ſort is ſuppoſed 
to be the moſt efficacious, aud 
hence is expreſsly directed by the 
London college. 

All the parts of arum, particu: 
larly the root, have an extremelf 
pungent, acrimonious taſte; if the 
root be but lightly chewed it con 
tinues to burn and vellicate the 
tongue for ſome hours, occalion- 
ing at the ſame time a conſiderable 
thirſt; theſe ſymptoms are al.e- 
viated by butter, milk, or oily 
liquors. Dried and kept for ſome 
time, it loſes much of its ac. 


mony, and becomes at length an 
 almolt 


Drown1 
dure 
nc). 
Irrepul 
Us littl 
dich a 
partly r 


2 * 
v. [ o 
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T is root is a powerful ſtimulant 


nd attenuant. It is reckoned a 
edicine of great efficacy in ſome 
«hectic and chlorotic caſes, in 
eakneſs of the ſtomach occaſioned 
a load of viſcid paloge, and in 
> diſorders in general as proceed 
om a cold ſluggiſh indiſpoſition 


e f the ſolids and lentor of the 
5 nds. 1 have experienced great 
ane enefit from it in rheumatic pains, 
der. cularly thoſe of the fixt kind, 
2and 1d which were ſeated deep. In 
wY eſe caſes I have given from ten 


rains to a ſcruple of the freſh root 
ice or thrice a day, made into a 
olus or emulſion with unctuous 
nd mucilaginous ſubſtances, which 
prer its pungeney, and prevent its 
naking any painful impreſſion on 
he tongue. It generally excited 
ſight tingling ſenſatioa through 
de whole habit, and, when the 


under patient was kept warm in bed, pro- 
_ uced a copious ſweat. 

ſen The only officinal preparation, 
edby a which this root is an ingredient, 


$a compound poud.r; in which 
orm, its virtues are very preca- 
ons. Some recommend a tinCc- 


4 we of it drawn with wine; but 
vi eitder wine, water, nor ſpirit, ex- 
ſpot nt its virtues, 

100 ASAFOETIDA. Afafetida[L. 


the concrete juice of a large um- 
elliſerous plant growing in Perſia. 


by the This juice exudes (from wounds 
articu- Dade in the root of the plant) li- 
emelf hac, and white like milk; on being 


apoſed to the air, it turns of a 
browniſh colour, and gradually ac- 
ures different degrees of confiſ- 
Icy. It is brought to us in large 
regular maſſes, compoled of vari- 
6 little ſhining lumps or grains, 
Mich are partly of awhitiſhcolour, 


if the 
It con- 
ate the 
caſion- 
erable 
e alle» 


oily 
of panty reddiſh, and partly of a violet 
r ſom ' P 
* ao de. Thoſe maſſesare accounted the 
oth an - 


mol 
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beſt which are clear, of a pale red- 
diſh colour, and variegated with a 
greatnumberofelegant white tears. 

This drug has a ſtrong fetid ſmell 
ſomewhat hke that of garlic ; and. 
a bitter, acrid, biting taſte, It 
loſes with age of its ſmell and 
ſtrength, a circumſtance to be par- 
ticularly regarded in its exhibition, 
It conſiſts of about one-third part 
of pure reſin, and two-thirds of 
gummy matter; the former ſo- 
luble in rectiſied ſpirit, the other 
in water, Proof ſpirit diſſolves al- 
moſt the whole into à turbid li- 
quor ; the tincture in rectiſied ſpi- 
rit is tranſparent, / 

Aſafetida is the ſtrongeſt of the 
fetid gums, and of frequent uſe in 
hyſteric and different kinds of ner- 
vous complaints. It is likewiſe of 
conſiderable efficacy in flatulent co- 
lies; and for promoting all the fluid 
ſecretions in either ſex. The an- 
cients attributed to this medicine 
many other virtues, which are at 
preſent not expected from it. 

This gummy-refin is an ingre- 
dient in the officinal gum pills, 
compound powder of myrrh, fetid 
tincture, tincture of ſoot, fetid vo- 
latile ſpirit [L. ] and antihyſteric 
plaſter [ZE.] 


AS ARI folia, radix; Aſari C. B. 
Aſarabacca; the roots and leaves. 
—'The London college direQs only 
the leaves; the Edinburgh both 
leaves and root. 

Aſarum is a very low evergreen 
plant, growing naturalſ in France, 
Italy, and other warm countries; 
the dried roots have been general- 
ly brought from the Levant; thoſe 
of our own growth being ſuppoſed 
weaker. 0 

Both the roots and leaves have a 
nauſeous, bitter, acrimonious, hot 
taſte ; their ſmell is ſtrong and not 
very diſagreeable. Given in ſub- 
ſtance from half a dram to a dram, 


they 
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they evacuate powerfully both up- 
wards and downwards. It is ſaid, 
that tinctures made in ſpirituous 
menſtrua, poſſeſs both the emetic 
and cathartic virtues of the plant; 
that the extract obtained by inſpiſ- 
ſating theſe tinctures, acts only by 
vomit, and with great mildneſs; 
that an infuſion in water proves ca- 
thartic, rarely emetic; that aqueous 
decoctions made by long boiling, 
and the watery extract, have no pur- 
gative or emetic quality, but prove 
notable diaphoretics, diuretics, and 
emmenagogues. | 

The principle uſe of this plant 
among us is as a ſternutatory, The 
root of aſarum is perhaps the 
ſtrongeſt of all the vegetable er- 
rhines, white hellebore itſelf not 
excepted. Snuffed up the noſe, in 
the quantity of a grain or two, it 
| occaſions a large evacuation of mu- 
cus, and raiſes a plentiful ſpitting. 
The leaves are conſiderably mild- 
er, and may be uſed, to the quan- 
tity, of three, four, or five grains, 
Geoffroy relates, that after ſnuffing 
up a doſe of this errhine at night, 
he has frequently obſerved the diſ- 
charge from the noſe to continue 
for three days together; and that 
he has known a paralyſis of the 
mouth and tongue cured by one 
doſe, He recommends this medi- 
cine in ſtubborn diſorders of the 
head, proceeding from viſcid tena- 
cious matter, in palſies, and in ſo- 
porific diſtempers. The leaves are 
an ingredient in the pulvis ernuba- 
torius of the ſhops [L. E.] 


ASCLEPIAS, vide VixctTox1- 


CUM, 
ASELLI, vide MILLEPED#. 
ASPALATHUS, vide Ruo— 


DIUM. 


ASPARAGI radix; A/paragi ſa- 
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tivi C. B. Aſparagus; the root U ö 

This plant is cultivated in par: A 
dens for culinary uſe; The ww 

have a bitteriſh mucilaginous 1:4 f 

inclining to es the fu“ 

has much the ſame kind of talle; fa!s 


the young ſhoots are more agre. 
able than either. Aſparagus pro 1 
motes appetite, but affords lit 
It gives a ſtrong i 
ſmell to the urine in a little ting 
after eating it, and for this reaſon 
chiefly is ſuppoſed to be diuretic; 
it is likewiſe eſteemed aperient and 
deobſtruent; the root is one of the 
five called opening roots, Some 
ſuppoſe the ſhoots to be moſt ef. 
cacious; others the root; and 
others the bark of the root, Stall 
is of opinion, that none of then 
have any great ſhare of the virtas 
uſually aſcribed to them. Aſpan- 
gus appears from experience to 
contribute very little either to the 
exciting of urine when ſuppreſſed, 
or increaſing its diſcharge ; and i 
caſes where aperient medicines ge. 
nerally do ſervice, this has little 
or no effect. 


ASPERULÆE fores ; Aſprue 
au! aſpergulæ odorate nojtratis Lt 
Woodroof ; the flowers. 

This is a low umbelliferor 
plant, growing wild in woods and 
copſes, and . in May. | 
has an exceeding pleaſant ime! 
which is improved by mocerat 
exſiccation ; the taſte is ſubſallie, 
and ſomewhat auſtere, It impar? 
its flavour to vinous liquors, Ape 
rula is ſuppoſed to attenuate v 
humours, and {trengthen the tone 
of the bowels ; it is recommenced 
in obſtructions of the liver anc bi 
liary ducts, and by ſome in ep. 
lepſies and palſies; modern pts 
tice has nevertheleſs rejected it 


. ASPHALTUS, vide Bir vu 
Jupaicun,. A5PLE 


t II. 
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ASPLENIUM, vide CT ERAC. 


ATRIPLICIS OLIDE folta ; 
friplicis fætidæ C. B. Chenopoditi 
rid Turn. Stinking orach, or 
aach; the leaves A 

This is 2 low plant, ſprinkled all 
over with a kind of whitiſh clam- 
my meal: it grows about dung- 
hills, and other waſte places. The 
leaves have a ſtrong fetid ſmell, 


dene the hand, by a light touch, 
ent becomes fo 27 with, as 
err to be eaſily freed from. Its 


ſmell has gained it the character of 
n excellent antihyſteric ; and this 
is the only uſe it is applied to. 
ournefort recommends a ſpiritu- 


Come 
10ſt efh- 


t; and 


Stall Eee 

of = pus tincture, others a decoction in 
ier, and others a conſerve of the 
Ab 4. of wonderful efficacy in 


uterine di Y 
* ne diſorders 


er to the 


ATRIPLEX SATIVA. Garden 


p 
{3 = drach, or arrach. 
z The ”—_ oraches (which are 
s lil ier of a pale greeniſh, or pur- 


liſh red colour, and hence named 
iriplex alba and rubra) are chiefly 
mployed for culinary purpoſes, 
hey are cooling, and gently laxa- 
ie; a decoction of the leaves is 
commended in coſtiveneſs, where 


40 rug 


ratis Lt 


clin WP patient is of a hot bilions di 
** 1 joſition, 
nt e AVENA [Z.] Oats 
bers This grain is an article rather of 
1 impat bod than of medicine. It is ſuf- 
'rs. Aſp = nutritive and eaſy of di- 
* on. The gruels made from it 
hou ne likewiſe a kind of ſoft mu- 
D To * 12g1n0us quality; by which they 
Mm 110 Rund acrimonious humours, and 
"_ I ue uſeful in inflammatory diſ- 
4 * nen, coughs, hoarſeneſs, rough- 
"cd i. , and exulcerations of the 
c ales, 
c WURANTIORUM HISPA- 
A5pLE- NUM /acus ef cortex; Fruce 
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tis Mali aurantiæ majoris C. B. 
Seville oranges; the juice and yel- 
low rind [L. E.] The Edinburgh 
college uſes alſo the flowers of the 
tree. 

The orange is a beautiful ever- 
2 tree, or rather ſnrub, bearing 

owers and fruit all the year: it 
is a native of the warmer climates, 
and does not well bear the winters 
of this. 

The flowers are highly odorife- 
rous, and have been 2 ſome time 
paſt of great eſteem as a perfume: 
their taſte is ſomewhat warm, ac- 
companied with a degree of bitter- 
neſs. They yield their flavour by 
infuſion to rectified ſpirit, and in 
diſtillation both to ſpirit and water: 
the bitter matter is diſſolved by 
water, and, on evaporating the de- 
coction, remains entire- in the ex- 
tract. The diſtilled water was for- 
merly kept in the ſhops, but on ac- 
count of the ſcarcity of the flowers 
is now laid afide: it is call. I by 
foreign writers agua napbæ. An oil 
diſtilled from theſe flowers is 
brought from Italy under the name 
of ol.um or nia neroli. 

The outer yellow rind of the fruit 
is a gratefal aromatic bitter, and, 
in cold phlegmatic conſtitutions, 
proves an excellent ſtomachie and 
carminative, promoting appetite, 
warming the habit, and :rengthen- 
ing the tone of the viſcera. Orange 
peel appears to be very contt» 
derably warmer than that of le- 
mons, and to abound more with 
eſſential oil: to this circumſtance 
therefore due regard ought to he 
had in the uſe of theſe medicines. 
The flavour of the firſt is likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to be leſs periſhable than 
that of the other: hence the col- 
lege _ orange peel in the ſpi- 
rituous bitter tincture, which is do- 

ſigned for keeping, whilſt in the 
bitter watery infuſion, lemon peel 
is preferred. A ſyrup and two di- 


ſkilled 
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ſtilled waters are for the ſame 
reaſon prepared from the rind of 
oranges in preference to that of le- 
mons. 

The juice of oranges is a grate- 
ful acid liquor, of conſiderable uſe 
in febrile or inflammatory diſtem- 
pers, for allaying heat, abating ex- 
orbitant commotions of the blood, 

enching thirſt, and promoting 
& ſalutary excretions : it is like- 
wiſe of great uſe in ſcurvies, eſpe- 
cially when given in conjunction 


with the cochlearia, nafturtium, or 


other acrid antiſcorbutics, as in the 


ſucci ſcorbatici of the ſhops. 


AURANTIA CURASLAVEN- 
SIA. Curaſſao oranges [Z.] 
Theſe are the ſmall young fruit 


of the Seville orange dried. Their 


firſt appearance in a public pharma- 
copcia is in the preſent edition of 
the Edinburgh; in which they are 
made an ingredient in the ſtoma- 
chic : incture and elixir. They ap- 
pear very well adapted to that in- 
tention, being moderately warm 
bitteriſh aromatics, of a flavour 
ſufficiently agrecable. 


AURICULA JUDE; Fungus 
auricula Judæ, ccliris ex tineracro 
nigricantis, pernicioſus, in ſambuci 
eaudice naſcens J. B. Jews ear, a 
ſungus growing on old elder trees. 
This fangus 15 ſaid by ſome to be a 
ſlrong purgative ; by others an 
aſtringent. The more judicious 
medical writers have declared its 
internal uſe dangerous; and hence, 
at the late reformation, the Edin- 
burgh as well as London college 
have rejected it, 8 


AURICULAZA MUERIS folia ; 
Tilgſellæ majoris repentit birſutæ C. 
B. Mouſe- ear; the leaves. 
Tdis is a low creeping plant, co- 
vered with a kind of hairs: it 
grows wild in dry paſture: grounds, 
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and flowers in = and July, The 


leaves have a ſomewhat rough bit- 
teriſh taſte : they. are recommend. 
ed as aſtringents, but practice pays 
no regard to them. | 


AURIPIiGMENTUM, Orpi. 
ment; a mineral compoſed of (ul. 
phur andarſenic. SeeAxst nicuy, 


AURUM. Gold. 

This metal was introduced into 
medicine by the Arabians, who 
eſteemed it one of the greateſt cor. 
dials and comforters of the nerve, 
From them Europe received it with- 
out any diminution of its charader: 
in — pharmacopceias it is fil 
retained, and even mixed with the 
ingredients from which ſimple ws 
ters are to be diſtilled. But n0 
one, it is preſumed, at this time, 
expects any fingular virtues from 
it, ſince it certainly is not aller- 
able in the human body. Mr. 


Geoſſroy, though unwilling to r. 


ject it from the cordial preparation 
honeſtly acknowledges, that he ha 
no other reaſon for retaining it 
than complaiſance to the Arabin 
ſchools. The chemiſts have ei. 
deavoured, by many elaborate pro 
ceſſes, to extract what they call 1 
ſulphur or anima of gold: bat it 
method is as yet known of ſepant 
ing the component parts of thi 
metal: all the tinctures of it, and 
aurum potabile's, which hat 
hitherto appeared, are real fol 
tions of it in aqua regis, dilute 
with ſpirit of wine or other .. 
quors, and prove injurious to tl 


body rather than beneficial. 


AXUNGIA. Fat. | 

A great variety of fats were ir 
troduced into medicine by the A 
bians, and recommended as poſſe 
ſing diſtin virtues. The coll 
of Wirtemberg, in the laſt ecitil 
of their diſpenſatory, * i 
e 741 
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1741, direct no leſs than twenty- 
apht different fats to be kept in 
the ſhops : ſome of theſe, they in- 
form us, are attenuating and reſolv- 
ent; ſuch are thoſe of the heron, 
wild cat, ſtork, partridge, coney, 
hare, fox, Alpine mouſe, the bad- 
ger, boar, wolf, ſerpents, and vi- 
pers: others are heating, detergent 
and ſeptic ; thoſe of the eel, the 
pike, and the umber: a third claſs 
is emollient ; the fat of the ox, the 
deer, and the goat : and a fourth, 
emallient, digerent, and lenient ; 
this laſt comprehends the fats of 
the duck, gooſe, dog, capon, bea- 
ver, horſe, hen, and human fat. 
Experience, however, does not 
countenance theſe different virtues 
aſcribed to different fats. They 
have all one common emollient 
quality, relax the part to which 
they are applied, and prevent per- 
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don college has therefore retained 
only three fats, of different conſiſt- 
ences, for different mixtures, viz. 
viper's fat, hog's lard, and mutton 
ſuct; to which the Edinburgh col- 
lege adds goat's ſuet. Theſe are 
certainly ſufficient for anſwering all 
the intentions that ſubſtances of 
this kind are employed for, 


BALAUSTIA ; Flores balauſtiæ 
ure pleno majore C. B. Balauſtines: 
the flowers of the balauſtine or 
1 pomegranate tree 


The balauſtine is a low tree, or 
Ter ſurub, growing wild in Italy, 
ke. The flowers are of an elegant 
red colour, in appearance robe 
ag a dried red roſe. Their taſte 


ll. vr and 
— s biteriſh and aſtringent. 
| editiol : Balauſtines are recommended in 
;(hed 10 arrhceas, dyſenteries, and other 


ee, where aſtringent medicines 
ve proper, They are rarely di- 
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reed in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion, and enter only one officinal 
compoſition, the pulvis e ſuccins 


compoſitus [L. ] 


BALSAMITA MARIS u. 
ci hortorum frlia; Mentbæ bor- 
tenſit corymbifere C. B. Coltmary ; 
the leaves [Z.] 

This was formerly a very com- 
mon garden plant, and of frequent 
uſe both for culinary and medici- 
nal purpoſes; but is at preſent very 
little regarded for either ; though 
it mould ſeem, from its ſenſible qua- 
lities, to be equal or ſuperior, 3s a 
medicine, to ſome aromatic herbs, 
which practice has retained. The 
leaves have a bitteriſh warm aro- 
matic taſte; and a very pleaſant 


ſmell, approaching to that of mint 


or a mixture of mint and maudlin, 
Water elevates their flavour in di- 
ſtillation ; and rectiſied ſpirit ex- 
tracts it by infuſion. 


BALSAMUM COPAIBA[L.E.] 
Balſam of Copaiba; a liquid reſin- 
ous juice, flowing from incifions 
made in the — of a large tree 
which grows in the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies. 

This juice is clear and tranſpa- 
rent, of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh 
colour, an agreeable ſmell; and a 
birteriſh pungent taſte. It is uſually 
about the confiſtence of oil, or a 
little thicker : long kept, it be- 
comes nearly as thick as honey, re- 
taining its clearneſs; but has not 
been obſerved to grow dry or ſolid, 
as moſt of the other refinous juices 
do. We ſometimes meet with a 
thick ſort of balſam of Copaiba, 
which is not at all tranſparent, or 
much leſs ſo than the foregoing, 
and generally has a portion of tur- 
did watery liquor at the bottom, 
This ſort is probably either adul- 


terated by the mixture of other 


ſubſtances, or has been extract 
H 2 e 


—— 
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ed by coction from the bark and 
branches of the tree; its ſmell and 
taſte are much leſs pleaſant than 
thoſe of the genuine balſam. 

Pure balſam of Copaiba diſſolves 
entirely in rectiſied ſpirit, eſpecially 
if the menſtruum be previouſly al- 
kalized : the ſolution has a very 
fragrant ſmell, Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it yields a large quantity of a 
limpid eſſential oil; and in a ſtrong 
heat, without addition, a blue oil. 


The balſam of Copaiba is an uſe- 


ful corroborating detergent medi- 
cine, accompanied with a degree 
of irritation. It ſtrengthens the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, tends to looſen: the 
belly, in large doſes proves purga- 
tive, promotes urine, and cleanſes 
and heals exulcerations in the uri- 
nary paſſage, which it is ſuppoſed 
to perform more effectually than 
any of the other balſams. Fuller 
obſerves, that it gives the urine an 
intenſely bitter taſte, but not a vio- 
let ſinell as the turpentines do. 
This balſam has been principal- 
ly celebrated in gleets and the fluor 
albus, and externally as a vulne- 
rary. The author above mention- 
ed recommends it likewiſe in dy- 
ſenteries, in ſcorbutic cachexies, in 
diſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs, 
and in an acrimonious or putre- 
ſcent ſtate of the juices: he ſays, he 
has known very dangerous coughs, 


which manifeſtly threatened a con- 


ſumption, cuied by the uſe of this 
balſam alone ; and that notwith- 
ſtanding its being hot and bitter, 
it has good effects even in hectic 
caſes. 

The doſe of this medicine rare- 
ly exceeds twenty or thirty drops, 
though ſome direct ſixty or more. 
It may be conveniently taken in 
the form of an elæoſaccharum; or 
in that of an emulſion, into Which 
it may be reduced by triturating 
it with almonds, or rather with a 
thick mucilage of gum arabic, till 
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they are well incorporated, and 


then gradually adding a proper - 
quantity of water. 5 

The only officinal preparation of if 
this balſam is an empyreumatic oil be 


diſtilled with the addition of gum 
guaiacum [L.] The balſam itſelf be 


1s an ingredient in the balſamic of 
tincture, and tincture of canths- ne 
rides [B.] ka 

BALSAMUM GILEADENs,, BN ”* 
vide OPOBALSAMUM. the 


BALSAMUM PERUVIANUM ped 
[L. E.] Balſam of Peru. ta] 
The common Peruvian balſam 
is ſaid to be extracted by coction in of 
water, from an odoriferous ſhrub con 
growing in Peru, and the warmer the 
parts of America. This balſam, bro 
as brought to us, is nearly of the pro 
conſiſtence of thin honey, of a red- ſie! 
diſh brown colour, inclining to {am 
black, an agreeable aromatic ſmell, mac 
and a very hot biting taſte, Di 
tilled with water, it yields a ſmall 8• 
quantity of a fragrant efſeatia [L, 
oil of a reddiſh colour; and in 4 1 
ſtrong fire, without addition, 2 pine 
yellowiſh red oil. Spa 
Balſam of Peru is a very warm the 
aromatic medicine, conſiderably a 
hotter and more acrid thanCopaida. po 
Its principal effects are, to warn conf 
the habit, to ſtrengthen the ner. ige 
vous ſyſtem, and attenuate viſci out 
humours. Hence its uſe in ſome non 
kinds of aſthmas, gonorrheeas, d. this 
ſenteries, ſuppreſſions of the ute. ſome 
rine diſcharges, and other diſer mon 
ders — from a debility of with 
the ſolids, or a fluggiſnneſs and ir- doth 
activity of the juices. It is alſo en. whic 
ployed externally, for cleanſing lams 
and healing wounds and ulcers; tues 
and ſometimes againſt palſies an Duc] 
rheumatic pains. 2 pole: 
This balſam does not unite vil td 9 
water, milk, expreſſed oils, ut I ſu} 
mal fats, or wax: it may bis 
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Part II. 
ningled in the cold with this laſt, 


2521/0 with the ſebaceous ſubſtance 
called expreſſed oil of mace ; but 


if the mixture be afterwards lique- 
fed by heat, the balſam ſeparates 
and falls to the bottom. It may 
be mixed with water into the form 
of an emulſion after the ſame man- 
ner as the balſam of Copaiba. Al- 
kilive lixivia difſolve great part of 
it; and rectied ſpirit the whole, 

This balſam is an ingredient in 
the bal ſamum guatacinum, pilulæ aro- 
matice (L.] tiactura halſam ca, elixir 
geftorale, Lalſamum cephalicum, and 
talſamum Locatelli [E.] 

There is another ſort of balſam 
of Peru, of a whire colour, and 
conſiderably more fragrant than 
the former, This is very rarely 
brought to us. It is ſaid to be the 
produce of the ſame plant whach 
yields the common or Sac bal- 
ſam ; and to exſude from inciſions 
made in the trunk, 


BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM 
L. E.] Balſam of Tolu. 

This flows from a tree of the 
pine kind, growing in Tolu in the 
Spaniſn Weſt Indies; from whence 
the balſam is brought to us in little 
— ſhells, It is of a yellowiſh 

rown colour, inclining to red; in 
conſillence thick and tenacious: by 
ige it grows hard and brittle, with- 
out ſuffering any great loſs of its 
more valuable parts. The ſmell of 
this balſam is extremely fragrant, 
ſomewhat reſembling that of le- 
mons; its taſte warm and ſweetiſh, 
"th little of the pungency, and 
dating of the nauſeous reliſh, 
wich accompany the other bal- 
lams, It has the ſame general vir- 
ues with the foregoing ; but is 
nuch milder, and for ſome pur- 
poſes, particularly as a corroborant 
in pleets and ſeminal weaknelſes, 
k ſuppoſed to be more efficacious. 

8 an ingredient in the vu/nerary 
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balſam [L.] the balſamic t incture, 
and the pe&oral pills and elixir.[E.] 
A ſyrup alſo is impregnated with 
it in the ſhops. | 


BARDANZE MAJORIS {eu 
lappæ majoris, radix et ſemen ; 
Latpe majoris, arcii Diaſcoricis 
C. B. Burdock; the roots and 
ſeeds [E.] | 

This is a common 2 about 
way ſides, ſufficiently known from 
its ſcaly heads, or burs, which ſtick 
to the clothes.—The ſeeds have 
a bitreriſh ſubacrid taſte: they 
are recommended as very effica- 
cious diuretics, given either in 
the form of emulſion, or in pow- 
der, to the quantity of a dram.— 
The roots taſte ſweetiſh, with a 
flight auſterity and bitteriſhneſs ; 
they are eſteemed aperient, diure- 
tic, and ſudorific ; and ſaid to act 


without irritation, ſo as to be ſafe» © 


ly ventured upon in acute diſor- 
— Decoctions of them hare 
of late been uſed in rheumatic, 
gouty, and other diſorders; and 
preferred by ſome to thoſe of ſarſa- 


parilla. 


BDELLIUM CL. E.] Bdellium. 

Bdellium is a gummy- reſinous 
concrete juice brought from Arabia 
and the Eaſt-Indies, in globes of 
different figures and magnitudes, 
It is of a dark reddiſh brown co- 
lour, and in appearance ſomewhat 
reſembles myrrh ; upon cutting a 
piece, it looks ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent, and as Geoffroy juſtly obſerves, 
like glue. It grows ſoft and tenaci- 
ous in the mouth, ſticks to the teeth, 
has a birreriſh taſte, and not a diſ- 
agreeable ſmell. Bdellium is re- 
commended as a fſudorific, diure- 
tic, and uterine ; and in external 
applications for maturating tu- 
mors, &c. In the preſent practice, it 
is ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of thai 
as an ingredient in theriac?. 
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BECABUNGÆE, ſeu Anagallidis 
aquatice folia; Veronice aquatice 
folio ſubrotundo Mori/. bi. Brook- 
lime; the leaves = E. 

This is a low plant, common in 
little riyulets and ditches of ſtand- 
ing water: the leaves remain all 
the winter, but are in greateſt per- 
fection in the ſpring. Their pre- 
vafling taſte is an herbaceous one, 
accompanied with a very light bit- 
teriſhneſs. 

Becabunga has been ſuppoſed to 
have a ſaponaceous detergent vir- 
tue, and to attenuate viſcid humours 
without pungency or irritation: 
hence it has been directed in the 
y_ of ſcurvy called hot, where 
the cocbleariæ, and other acrid an- 
tiſcorbutics were ſuppoſed to be leſs 
proper. , It is now uſed only in 
N with thoſe plants, as 
in the ſucci ſcorbutici [ E. ] but 
does not 3 add much to 
their efficacy. If any virtue is ex- 
Pg from becabunga, it ſhould 
uſed as food. 


BELLIDIS MAJORIS folia 
Bellidis majoris fylveſtris cault foliofo 
C. B. Greater or ox-eye daily ; 
the leaves [E.] 

This plant is frequent in fields, 
and among corn, flowering in May 
and June. The leaves have a mu- 
cilaginous,ſubſaline,roughith taſte; 
They are ſaid to be detergent, re- 
folvent, aperient, and allo mode- 
rately aſtringent. Geoffroy relates, 
thar the herb, gathered before the 
flowers have come forth, and boil- 
ed in water, imparts an acrid taſte, 
penetrating and ſubtle like pepper; 
and that this decoction is an excel- 
Tent yulnerary and diyretic ; but 
this account ſceras to belong more 
properly to the following plant. 


BELLIDIS MINORIS Ave con- 
ſelidæ minime folia; Bellidis u inoris 
ſptveftris C. B. Common daily ; 
the leaves [E.] : 
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growivg naturally in both the In- 
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This is common almoſt ever) 
where, and flowers early in the 
2 leaves have a ſubtile 
ubacrid taſte, and are recommend- 
ed as vulneraries, and in aſthmas 
and hectic fevers, and ſuch diſorders 
as are occaſioned by drinking cold 
liquors when the body has been 
much heated. Ludovici prefer 
the bellis minor to the plants com- 
monly uſed as antiſcorbutics, and 
reſolvents of coagulated blood in 
hypochondriacal diſorders, 


BENZOINUM ILL. E.] Ben- 
zoine. 

Benzoine is a concrete refinous 
juice, obtained from a large treo 


ies, and hardy enough to bear the 

winters df our own climate. The 
refin is brought from the Eaft-In- 
dies only; in large maſſes, com- 
poſed of white and light brown 
pieces, or yellowiſh ſpecks, break- 
ing very eaſily betwixt the hands: 
ſuch as is whiteſt, and free from 
impurities, is moſt eſteemed. 

his reſin has very little taſte, 
impreſſing only a light ſweetneſs 
on the tongue: its ſmell is ex- 
tremely fragrant and agreeable, 
eſpecially when heated, Commit- 

to the fire in proper veſſels, it 
yields a conſiderable quantity of 
white ſaline concrete, called fow- 
ers, of an acidulous taſte and 
18 odour, ſoluble in rectiſed 
ſpirit, and by the aſſiſtance of heat 
in water. 
The principal uſe of benzoine 
is in perfumes, and as a coſmetic: 
it is rarely met with in extempora- 
neous preſcription, and enters 1 
ſubſtance only one officinal com- 
poſition, the balſamum traumati- 
cum, defigned chiefly for exter- 
nal uſe. It ſhould neverthelch 
ſeem applicable to other purpoſes, 
and to have no ill title uo the 


virtues of ſtorax and balſam of 
a Tolu, 
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Tolu, at leaſt in a ſubordinate de- 

we, The flowers are recom- 
mended in diſorders of the breaſt ; 
and in this intention they are made 
3n ingredient in the paregoric elixir 
I.]. in the pectoral elixir, eleuary, 
ind pills, and in the troches of ſul- 
bur E.] 


BERBERIS, V exyacanthe Ga- 
lui, cortex er fructus; Berberis du- 
mterum C. B. Barberry; the bark 
and fruit. 

The barberry is a ſmall tree, or 
rather a large buſh, covered with 
a aſh-coloured bark, under which 
1s contained another of a deep yel- 
low: the berries are of an elegant 
red colour, and contain each two 
dard brown ſeeds, It grows wild 
on chalky hills in ſeveral parts of 
England ; and is frequently plant- 
ed in hedges and in gardens. 

The outward bark of the 
branches, and the leaves, have an 
Wy altriogent acid taſte; the inner yel- 
low bark, a bitter one: this laſt 
b ſaid to be ſerviceable in the 
Jardice; and by ſome, to be an 
uſeful purgative. 

The berries, which to the taſte 
we gratefully acid, and moderate- 
ly refiringent, have been given 
ith good ſucceſs in bilious fluxes, 
ud diſeaſes proceeding from heat, 
xrimony, or thinneſs of the juices, 
Among the Egyptians, barberries 
we employed in fluxes, and in 
malignant fevers, for abating heat, 
quenching thirſt, raiſing the 
wreagth, and preventing putre- 
action: the fruit is macerated for 


day and night, in about twelve 
nes its quantity of water, with 
de addition of a little fennel 

„or the like, to prevent of- 

de to the ſtomach; the liquor 
tnined off, and ſweetened with 
lupzr, or ſyrup of citrons, is given 


pe patient liberally to drink. 
oper Alpinus (from whoſe trea- 
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tiſe De medicina /foypliorum this 
account is extracted) informs us, 
that he took this medicine himſelf, 
with happy ſucceſs, in a peſtilen- 
tial fever, accompanied with an 
immoderate bilious diarrhea. 
A gelly of the fruit is directed b 

the Edinburgh college as an of- 
ficinal. 


BETA folia; Betæ albe vel pal- 
leſeentis que ficula et cicla officinarum 
Mor. et Betæ rubre vulgaris C. B. 
t Betz rubre radice rape C. B. 
White and red beets; and the tur- 
7 red beet, or beetrave 

E. | 

Theſe plants are cultivated in 
gardens, chiefly for culinary uſe. 
The eye diſtinguiſhes little other 
difference betwixt them, than that 
expreſſed in their titles. Decoc- 
tions of beets gently looſen the 
belly ; hence they have been rank. 
ed among the emollient herbs : 
the plants remaining after the 
boiling are ſuppoſed to have ra- 
ther a contrary effect. They af. 
ford little nouriſhment, and are 
ſaid by ſome to be prejudicial to 
the ſtomach. The juice expreſſed 
from the roots is a powerful errhine. 


BETONICZA folia; Beonice 
purpurea C. B. Common or wood 
betony ; the leaves [E.] 

Betony is a low plant, win 
in — and hady — 105 
veral parts of England : the flowers 
come forth in June and July; 
they are of a purpliſh colour, and 
ſtand in ſpikes on the tops of the 
talks. The leaves and flowers 
have an herbaceous, roughiſh, 
ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte, accom- 
panied with a very weak aromatic 
flavour. This herb has long been 
a fayourite among writers on the 
materia medica, who have not been 
wanting to attribute to it abun- 
dance of good qualities. Expe- 

H 4 rience 
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rience does not diſcover any other 


virtue in betony, than that of a 
mild corroborant: as ſuch, an infu- 
ſion, or light decoction of it, may 
be drank as tea, or a ſaturated 
tindure in rectißed ſpirits given in 
ſuitable doſes, in laxity and debi- 
lity of the viſcera, and diſorders 
from thence. 'The 
powder of the leaves, ſnuffed up 
the noſe, provokes ſneezing ; and 
hence betony 1s ſometimes made an 
ingredient in ſternutatory powders: 
this effect does not ſeem to be ow- 
ing, as is generally ſuppoſed, to 
any peculiar ſtimulating quality 
in the herb, but to the rough hairs 
which tte leaves are covered with. 
The roots of this plant differ 
greatly in quality from the other 
parts: their taſte is bitter and very 
rauſceus; taken in a ſmall doſe, 
they vomit and purge violently, 
and are ſuppoſed to have ſome- 
what in common with the roots of 
hellebore. It is pretty ſingular, if 
true, that betony affects thoſe who 
gather any conſiderable quantity 
of it, with a diſorder reſembling 
drunkenneſs; as affirmed by Simon 
Paulli and Bartholinus. 


BETONICA AQUATICA, 


vide SCROPHULARIA AQUATICA 
MAJCR. 


BETONICA PAULI, vide 
VERONICA MAS» 


BETULZ cortex et lachryma ; 
B tule C. B. The birch tree; the 
bark and ſap [Z.] 

This tree grows wild in moiſt 
woods: its bark conſifls of a thick 
brittle ſubſtance of a browniſh red 
colour; and of ſeveral very thin, 
ſmcuth, white, tranſparent mem- 
branes. Theſe laſt are highly in- 
flammable, and appear to abound 
vith refinous matter, though 
ſcarcely of any particular ſmell or 
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taſte : the thick brittle parts is leh 
reſinous, and in taſte roughiſh ; of 
the medical virtues of either, little 
or nothing is known with cer. 
tainty. 

Upon deeply wounding or bo. 
ring the trunk of the tree in the 
beginning of ſpring, a ſweetih 
juice iſſues forth, ſometimes, as is 
ſail, in ſo large quantity, as 90 
equal in weight the whole tree and 
root: one branch will bleed a gal. 
lon or more in a day. This juice 
is chiefly recommended in ſcorbu- 
tic diſorders, and other foulneſſes 
of the blood; its moſt ſenſible eſ. 
fect is to promote the urinary dil. 
charge. 


BEZ O AR /apis. Bezoar lone, 

The bezoar ſtone is a calculous 
concretion found in the flomach 
of certain animals which are ſaid 
to be of the goat kind. It is con- 
poſed of concentrical coats ſur- 
rounding one another, with a lit 
tle cavity in the middle, contain- 
ing a bit of wood, ſtraw, hair, or 
the like ſubſtances, | 

The ſhops diſtinguiſh two ſort 
of bezoar, one brought from Perſia 
and the Eaft Indies, the other from 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. Theft 
or belt ſort, called oriental bezoar, 
is of a ſhining dark green or olive 
colour, and an even {ſmooth ſur- 
face; on removing the outward 
coat, that which lies underneath it 
appears likewiſe ſmooth and flun- 
ing. The occidental has a rough 
ſurface, and leſs of a green colour 
than the foregoing ; 1t 1s likewiſe 
much heavier, more brittle, and of 
a looſer texture; the coats at 
thicker, and on 22 exhibit a 
numbet of ſtriæ curiouſly 1nterwo- 
ven. The oriental is generally | 
than a walnut ; the occidental for 
the moſt part larger, and ſometimes 
as big as a gooſe egg. The firlt 
univerſally. moſt eſteemed, E 


II. 
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only fort now retained by the 
— college; the Edinburgh, 
in the edition of their pharmaco- 
#ia preceding the preſent direct- 
ed both ; but they now ſeem to al- 
low them to be uſed promiſcuouſ- 
ly, retaining in their catalogue 
only the name bezoar lapis. : 
Kzmpfer (in whoſe Amanitates 


as {0 xitice, a full account of the be- 
ee and 20ar animal may be ſeen) informs 
a gal- es, chat this ſtone 1s in high eſteem 
juice among the Perſians, and even of 
Corbu- greater value than in Europe; 
lneſles this, with ſundry other circum- 
ble el ſunces needleſs to relate here, has 
ry di given occaſion to many to ſuſpect, 


that the true bezoar 1s never 
brought to us. Some authors re- 


r ſtone hte with great confidence, that all 
leulous e ftones commonly fold under 
lomach this name are artificial compoſi- 
are ſaid tons. That ſome of them are ſo, 
is com- js evident; hence the great diffe · 
its fur- rences in the accounts which diffe- 


h a lit- 
*Ontain- 
hair, or 


rent perſons have given of their 
qualities; the tones examined by 
Slare as oriental bezoar did not 
Ciſſolve in acids; thoſe which Grew 
andBoyle made trial of, did ; thoſe 
mploged by Geoffroy (in ſome 
experiments related in the French 
Memoirs 1710) did not ſeem to be 
ated on by rectified ſpirit ; wbilſt 
ſome of thoſe examined by Neu- 
ann at Berlin almoſt totally diſ- 


wo ſorts 
m Perſia 
er from 
The fil 
dezoat, 
or olive 


oth ſur- 


outward ſolved therein. The common 
rneath it mark of the goodneſs of this ſtone, 
nd ſhin- bs its ſtriking a deep green colour 
a rough n white paper that has been rub- 
en colour ded with chalk. 

likewiſe Bezoar was not known to the 
e, and of ancient Greeks, and is firſt taken 
;oats are douce of by the Arabians, who 
exhibit a "ol it in a great variety of diſor- 
interwo- e, particularly againſt poiſons. 
rally les ter writers alſo beſtow extra- 
jental fot ordinary commendations on it as 


ometimt; 
he " 1 

an 1s 
d, be 


n ſudoriſic and alexipharmac; vir- 
des to which it certainly has no 
Pence, It is a morbid concre- 
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tion, much of the ſame nature with 
the human calculus, of no ſmell 
or taſte, not digeſtible in the ſto- 
mach of the animal in which it is 
found, and ſcarce capable of be- 
ing acted on by any of the juices 
of the human body. It cannot be 
conſidered in any other light than 
as an abſorbent; and is much the 
weakeſt of all the common ſub. 
ſtances of that claſs. It has been 
given to half a dram, and ſome- 
times a whole dram, without any 
ſenſible effect; though the general 
doſe (on account of its great price) 
is only a few grains, 


BISMALVA, vide Ar TRR A. 


BISMUTHUM. Biſmuth, 

Biſmuth is a ponderous brittle 
metal, reſembling in appearance 
the antimonial regulus and zinc, 
but greatly differing from them in 
quality. It diſſolves with vehe- 
mence in the nitrous acid, which 
only corrodes the regulus of anti- 
mony ; and is ſcarce at all ſoluble 
in the marime acid which acts 
ſtrongly on zinc. A calx and 
flowers of this ſemimetal have been 
recommended as ſimilar in virtue 
to certain antimonial preparations; 
but are at preſent of no other uſe 
than as a pigment or coſmetic. 
See Part III. chap, ix. 


BISTORTAZ radix : Biſftorte 
majoris radice minus intorta * lp 
Biſtort, or ſnakeweed; the root 
LL. E] 

This plant grows wild in moiſt 
meadows, in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land; but is not very common 
about London. The root is about 
the thickneſs of the little finger, 
of a blackiſh brown colour on the 
outſide, and reddiſh within; it is 
writhed or bent vermicularly 
(whence the name of the plant) 
with a joint at each bending, and 

| full 
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full of buſhy fibres; the root of 
the ſpecies here intended has, for 
the moſt part, only one or two 
bendings; others have three or 
more. 

All the parts of biſtort have a 
rough auſtere taſte, particularly 
the root, which is one of the 
ſtrongeſt of the vegetable aſtrin- 
gents. It is en ployed in all kinds 
of immoderate hæmorrhages and 
other fluxes, both internally and 
externally, where aſtringency is the 
only indication. It is certainly a 
wy powerful ſtyptic, and is to be 
looked on fimply as ſuch; the ſu- 
dorific, antipeſtilential, and other 
like virtues attributed to it, it has 
no other claim to, than in conſe- 

uence of its aſtringency, and of 
x antiſeptic power which it has 
in common with other vegetable 
ſtyptics. The large doſe of the 
root in powderis one dram. Iten- 
ters only one officinal compoſition, 


the /pecres e ſeordio [L.] 


BIT UMEN JUDAICUM [L.] 
Aſphaltus, Jews pitch. 

This is a light, ſolid bitumen, 
of a duſky colour on the outſide, 
and a deep ſhining black within; 
of very little taſte, and ſcarcely any 
ſmell, unleſs heated, when it emits 
a ſtrong pitchy one. It is found 
plentifully in the earth, in ſeveral 
parts of Egypt, and on the ſur- 
face of the Dead Sea; but is very 
rarely brought to us. In its room, 
the ſhops employ other bitumi- 
nous ſubſtances found in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland; theſe 
have a much ſtronger pitchy ſmell; 
but in other reſpects agree pretty 
much with the true aſphaltus, 

Sometimes pitch it{elf, or the caput 
mortuum remaining after the diſ- 
tillation of amber, are ſubſtituted. 

"Abundance of virtues are attribut- 

ed to this bitumen, as reſolvent, 
diſcutient, glutinant, ſudortfic, 
emollient, emmenagogue, &c. but 
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it has not for a long time been 
any otherwiſe uſed, than as an in. 
— in theriaca. The Edig. 

urgh college having now expung. 
ed the theriaca, have expunged al. 
ſo the bitumen Judaicum, 


BOLI. Boles are viſcid earths 
leſs coherent, and more friable than 
clay, more readily unicing with 
water, and more freely ſubſiding 
from it. They are ſoft and unc- 
tuous to the touch, adhere to the 
tongue, and by degrees melt in 
the mouth, impreſſing a light ſenſe 
of aſtringency. A great variety of 
theſe kinds of earths have been in- 
troduced into medicine; the pra- 
cipal of which are the following, 


(1) Borus Armena. Armeni. 
an bole, or bole-armenic [L. L. 
Pure Armenian bole is of a bright 
red colour, with a tinge of yelloy: 
it is one of the hardeſt and mot 
compact of the bodies of this claſ, 
and not ſmooth or gloſſy like the 
others, but generally of a rough 
duſty ſurface. It raiſes no efferve- 
ſcence with acids, 


(2) Bolus GaLLtica. French 
bole [L. Z.] The common French 
bole is of a pale red colour, . 
riegated with irregular ſpecks 0 
veins of white and yellow. It i 
much ſofter than the foregoing ; 
and ſlightly efferveſces with acids. 


(3) Borus BLasensrs. Dole af 
Blois. This is a yellow bole e. 
markably lighter than the former 
and than moſt of the other yellos 
earths. It efferveſces ſtrong 
with acids. 


(4) Bor us Bogemica, Bobs 
mian bole. This is of a yello# 
colour, with a caſt of red, ge" 
rally of a flaky texture. It 1s. 
acted on by acids. 

(5) Tra 


* dart II. c 
an ins Terra LEMNia. Lemnian 
Edin- arth, This is a pale red earth; 


joktly efferveſcing with acids. 


(6) Texn a SILESIACA, Sileſian 
urch, is of a browniſh yellow co- 
u; acids have no ſenſ ble effect 
pon it, Theſe and other earths, 


with ade into little maſſes, and ſtamp- 
riding | with certain impreſſions, are 
| unc- led err Hgillatæ. 

to the | a 
jelt in The boles of Armenia and Blois, 
t ſenſe e the Lemnian earth, are rarely 
ety of et with genuine in the ſhops ; the 
en in parſe boles, or white clay colour- 


| with ochre, caput mortuum of 
ol, &c. frequently ſupply their 
lace. The genuine may be diſtin- 
iſhed by their ſubſiding uni form- 
from water, without any ſepara- 
on of their parts ; the genuine yel- 
dw boles retain their colour, or 
pre it deepened, in the fire ; whilſt 
e counterfeit ſorts burn red. 
Theſe earths have been recom- 
ended as aſtringents, ſudorific, 
(d alexipharmac ; in diarrhceas, 
ylenteries, hæmorrhages, and in 
alignant and peſtilential diſtem- 
n. In inteſtinal fluxes, and 
doplaints in the firſt paſſages 
m thin acrimonious humours, 
ey may, doubtleſs, be of ſome 
ez but the virtues aſcribed to 
em ia the other caſes appear to 
re no foundation, 

In the London pharmacopœia 
e ij an ingredient in the palit 
alu, e ſcordio, tabellæ card alxicæ, 
race, and in one compolition 
external uſe, viz. the Iapis me- 
anento/u;s, No earth of this 
bd 1s employed in any of the 
apolitions of the Edinburgh 
maxopaia. 


Joux, vide Saicuu. 


3ONI HENRICI 
wut folia Lapath; 


Aua lapathi 
ant! uo/; oltdi 
»- 4 
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fperennis Lee facie Moriſ. Eng- 
liſh herb mercury; the leaves [E. 
This herb is met with by road 
ſides, and in uncultivated places. 
It is ranked among the emollient 
herbs, but rarely made uſe of in 
4p ya The leaves are applied 
y the common people for healing 
flight wounds, cleanſing old ulcers, 


and other like purpoſes. 


BORRAGINIS flores; Boraginis 
flore caruleo J. B. Borage ; the 
flowers [E.] . 

This 1s a 2 plant, clothed 
with ſmall prickly hairs : it grows 
wild in waſte places, and upon.old 
walls. An exhilarating virtue has 
been attributed to the flowers of 
borage, which are hence yanked 
among the ſo called cordial flow- 
ers ; * they appear to have very 
little claim to any virtue of this 
kind, and ſeem to be altogether 


inſignificant. 


BORAX [Z. E.] Tincar, or 
Borax. 

This is a ſaline ſubſtance, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies in great 
maſſes, compoſed partly of large 
cryſtals, but chiefly of ſmaller ones, 

artly white and partly green, 
joined together as it were by a 
py yellow ſubſtance, interming- 
ed with ſand, ſmall ſtones, and 
other impurities; the purer cryſtals, 
expoſed to the fire, melt into a 
kind of glaſs, which is neverthe- 
leſs diſſoluble in water. 

This falt diſſolved and eryſtal- 
lized, forms ſmall tranſpatent 
maſſes ; the refiners have a method 
of ſhooting it into larger cryſtals ; 
but theſe differ in ſeveral reſpets 
from the genuine ſalt, inſomuch 
that Cramer calls them not a pu- 
rified, but adulterated borax. 1 he 
2 of this ſalt is as yet unknown, 
and its compoſition is known only. 
in part, Thus much experiments 

| have 
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have clearly ſhewn, that it conſiſts 
of a fixt alkaline ſalt, the ſame 
with the baſis of ſea ſalt, in ſome 
degree neutralized by a ſmaller 
proportion of another ſaline ſub- 
ſtance, which has no where, that 
J know of, been yet diſcovered 
but in borax itſelf, 

Nor have the medical virtues of 
borax been ſufficiently aſcertained 
by experience ; it is ſuppoſed to 
be, in doſes of half a dram or two 
ſcruples, diuretic, emmenagogue, 
and a promoter of delivery ; the 
only officinal compoſition it is em- 
ployed in is the pulvi; ad partum 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 
Mr. Biſſet, in an eſſay on the me- 
dical conſtitution of Great Britain, 
recommends a ſolution of this ſalt 
in water as the moſt powerful diſ- 
ſolvent yet known of aphthous 
cruſts in the mouth and fauces of 
children. There are ſtrong reaſons 
to believe, that the virtues of borax 
are much greater than they are in 


general ſuppoſed to be. 


BOTRYOS folia; Chenopodii 
ambrefroidis folio firuato Tourn. A.- 
tripl eis odor æ ſeu ſuaveolentis Mori/, 

Jeruſalem oak; the leaves [Z.] 
his plant is cultivated in gar- 
dens. It has a ſtrong not diſagree- 
able ſmell; and a warm ſomewhat 
pungent taſte. It is recommended 
- as a carminative and pectoral. In- 
fuſions of it may be drank as tea. 


BRASSICA SATIVA; Braſſica 
capitala alla C. B. et Braſſica ca- 
fgiteta rubra C. B et Braſſica rubra 
C. B. ct Braſſica alba capite oblongo 
non penitus clauſo C. B. Braſſica ſa- 
bauda Ger. et Park. et Braſſica 
caul;flora C. B. White and red 
cabbages, coleworts, Savoy cab- 
bages, and cauliflower [E.] 
Theſe are cultivated in gardens 

rather for culinary than medicinal 
uſe. They are all ſuppoſed to be 
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hard of digeſtion, to afford [ittl 
_ nouriſhment, and to produce fl 
tulencies ; though probably on 10 
very good foundation. They tend 
ſtrongly to putrefaction, and rm 
into this ſtate ſooner than almol 
any other vegetable; when putr 
fied, their ſmell is likewiſe the mot 
offenſive, greatly reſembling tha 
of putrefied animal ſubſtance 
A decoction of them is aid t 
looſen the belly. Of all the 
plants, cauliflower is reckoned thy 
eaſieſt of digeſtion, The white: 
the moſt fetid ; and the red mal 
emollient or laxative; a decoftia 
of this laſt is recommended { 
ſoftening acrimonious humour 
ſome diſorders of the breall, u 
in hoarſeneſs, 


BRASSICÆE MARINE / 
feldanelle folia; Convoiuuli nal 
mi ſoldanellæ dicti Rai. Sea col 
worts, Scotch ſcurvygraſs, or (6 
danella; the leaves [E.] 

This is a trailing plant, grom 
on the ſea beach in many parts 
the north of England. The m 
leaves, and ſtalks, yield a nil 
juice. | 

Soldanella is a ftrong cathart 
operating very churliſhly, 4 
hence deſervedly rejected f 

ractice. Thoſe who recomme 
its uſe differ conſiderably with! 
gard to the doſe ; ſome dire 
a dram, others three drams, 4 
others a whole handful. 


BRITANNICA, vide Lu! 
THUM, 


BRUNELLA, vide Pxvu*i! 
BRUSCUS, vide Ruscus, 
BRYONIZE ALBE 1 
Bryoniæ aſpere ſive albe hace 


bris C. B, White bryon, 0! 
vine; the roots [Z.] 


In int 


ated, t 
was fir 
e upon 
med on 
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fred of 
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This is a rough plant, growing This preparation is ſaid likewiſe, 
dry banks under hedges, an applied externally to the navel, to 
inbing upon the buſhes. The reſtrain hzmorrhages, particularly 
ots are large, ſometimes as thick thoſe from the uterus. The Edin- 
2 man's thigh ; their ſmell, when burgh college, in the preceding 
þ, is — and diſagreeable; edition of their pharmacopœia, 
e taſte nauſeouſly bitter, acrid, retained the toad in their catalogue 


t Il. 


| little 
ce fl 
on 10 
y tend 
nd ran 
almok 


Eu d biting ; the juice is ſo ſharp, of „* and gave likewiſe the 
* in a little time to excoriate the proceſs of drying it, but have now 
* in; in drying, they loſe great wholly rejected this loathſome ani» 
7 rt of their acrimony, and almoſt mal, | 


ſaid t 
| thei 
ned th 
white! 
ed md 
ecoctia 
ded fu 
nours 1 
alt, ant 


e whole of their ſcent. 

Bryony root is a flrong irritating —BUGLOSSI radix, foli 

tbartic; and as ſuch has ſome- Bugloſſi — — 2 
pes been ſucceſsfully exhibited Garden bugloſs; the roots, leaves, 
maniacal caſes, in ſome kinds of and flowers [E.] * 


ſorders, where a quick ſolution ſembling borage, but leſs prickly; 
riſcid juices, and a ſudden a wild fort is commonly met with 
mulys on the ſolids, were re- in hedges and among corn, which 
jired, An extract prepared by differs from the garden only in 
ater, acts more mildly, and with being ſmaller. Bugloſs has a ſli- 
ater ſafety than the root in ſub- my ſweetiſh taſte, accompanied 
nee; given from halſ a dram to with a kind of coolneſs ; the roots 


NE 
[i mai 
ea ca 
, 01% 


purgative, and likewiſe to ope- flowers the leaſt ſo. Theſe qualities 
te powerfully by urine. int out its uſe in hot bilious or 
bryony root, applied externally, inflammatory diſtempers, and a 
lad to be a powerful diſcutient; thin acrimonious ſtate of the fluids. 
enters a cataplaſm for that inten- The flowers are one of the four 
Jn in the Edinburgh pharmaco- called cordial flowers; the only 
quality they have that can entitle 


gros 
parts 
The 0 
à milk 


e athard 
ly, 8 them to this appellation, is, that 
1 6 BUFO, The toad. they moderately cool and ſoften, 


This animal has been generally without offending the palate or 


comme! . 
y with! a upon as poiſonous, parti- ſtomach ; and thus in warm cli- 
yl ly its ſaliva, and a certain mates, or in hot diſeaſes, may 


id liquor, ſuppoſed to be the in ſome meaſure refieſh the pa- 
te, which it throws out, when tient. 
17 * a conſiderable diſtance. 
5 firſt 1ntroduced into medi- BUGUL@A five conſolidæ medi 
« = occaſion of a cure per- folia; Pa gy Tis = a ears 
0 on an hydropic perſon, to carulee Moriſon, Bugle or mid- 
2 toads were given dle conſound ; the leaves [E.] 
228 him, but who This grows wild in woods, 
: 2 arge quantity of urine hedges, and moilt meadows. The 
* op, them, and ſoon re- leaves have at firſt a ſweetiſh taſte, 
ot his diſorder ; fince this which gradually becomes bitteriſh 


rams, ® 


de Lat 


guUNEL 


sci. 


E 1 
£ hace 


n, 0 and pulverized, has been mended as vulnerary medicines, 


ay elteemed as a diuretic. and in all caſes where mild aftrin- 
gent 


plies, and in ſeveral chronical This is a rough, hairy plant re- 


ram, it is ſaid to prove a gen- are the moſt glutinour, and the 


e the toad dried by a gentle and rougbiſh. They are recom- 


— 
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aſlringents or corroborants are 
proper. 


BUNIAS, vide Naevs. 


BURSÆE PASTORIS felia; 
Thlaſpis fatui, bur/e 7 dicti 
Ra i. Shepherdipurſe ; the leaves. 

This plant is common in waſte 
places; and is found in flower all 
the ſummer. Shepherdſpurſe has 
long been celebrated as an aſtrin- 
gent, and ſtrongly recommended 
in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, uterine 
Quors, and in general in all diſeaſes 
where aſtringents of any kind can 
avail, Some have eſteemed it fo 
powerful a ſtyptic, as ſcarce to be 
ſafely exhibited internally. Others 
have thought it to be of a hot fiery 
nature, ana ſuppoſe it to ſtop fluxes 
and hzmorrhages, by coagulating 
the juices like alcohol, and burning 
or (caring the orifices of the veſſels. 
The ſenfible qualities of ſnepherdſ- 
purſe diſcover little foundation for 
either of theſe opinions; it has no 
perceptible heat, acrimony, pun- 
gency, and ſcarcely any aſtrin- 
gency ; the taſte is almoſt merely 
herbaceous ſo as ſufficiently to 
warrant the epithet given this 
plant by Mr. Ray, Fatuum. 


BUXI enam [LI , folia [E.]; 
Buxi arb:reſcentes C. B. The box 
tree: the leaves and wood. 

The box is a ſmall tree, growin 
wild in ſome parts of Kent — 
Surry. The wood is of a yellow 
colour, more ſolid, compact, and 
ponderous than any other of the 
European woods. The leaves have 
a ſtrong nauſeous taſte, and when 
freſh, a fetid ſmell; they are ſaid 
to purge violently, in the doſe of 
a dram, A decoction of the wood 
15 recommended by ſome as power- 
fully ſudoriſic, preferable even to 
guaiacum; but the taſte readily 
diſcovers that it wants the qualities 
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of that wood. Neither the wo 
nor leaves of the box tree are 
preſent employed for any othern 
dicinal 2 than for the difil 
lation of an empyreumatic oil U 
and an oil of nearly the ſame qu 
lity is obtainable by the ſame tre 
ment from almoſt all woods, 


CACAO [E.] Chocolate nut, 

Theſe are the fruit of an Amer 
can tree reſembling the almond 
The principal uſe of theſe nut! 
for the preparation of the dieteti 
liquor chocolate. This is a mill 
unctuous, nutritious fluid, capabk 
of ſoftening acrimonious humour 
and of great ſervice in conſuny 
tive diſorders; eſpecially if ma 
with milk, and with only a ſad 
proportion of aromatics. 


CALAMINARIS LAPIS [ 
E.] Calamy or calamine ſtone. 

This mineral is found plentifh 
fully ia England, Germany, an 
other countries, either in diſt 
mines, or intermingled with t 
ores of different metals, It 
uſually of a greyiſh, brownil 
yellowiſh, or pale reddiſh colon 
conſiderably hard, though not id 
ficiently ſo to ſtrike fire with ſe 
It has been looked upon by fo 
as a ſimple earth, by others as: 


Wnyro 


CAL 


iron ore; later experiments WB. 
diſcovered it to be an ore of 1 12 
Calamine is generally roalied ; d 
calcined before it comes into rh 
ſhops, in order to ſeparate ue, 
ſulphureous or arſeaical mat erreſ 
which the crude mineral is fuzj talk 
ed to contain, and to render the 
more eaſily reducible into al wher 

wder. in this ſtate, it 1s fl round 
ployed in. collyria againſt (cn 1 
ions of thin acrid humours age en a 
the eyes; for drying up moiſt, ml M in: 
ning ulcers; and healing exc of th 
tions. It is the baſis of an oli aüfal 


nal epuſotic ce ate. | 


art II. 


1 CALAMINTHE h; Cala- 


e wo te /1legtt odore feu nepetæ 2 
are ulaninthe folits ovatit, obtnſis, 
her nel.) 1rocumbente Halleri. Field ca- 


e dif] 
oil (l. 
me qua 
ne treat 
8. 


nint; the leaves [L.] 

This is a low plant, growing 
$14 about hedges and highways, 
d in dry ſandy ſoils. The leaves 
je 2 quick warm taſte, and ſmell 
rely of pennyroyal ; as medi- 
es, they differ little otherwiſe 
pm ſpearmint,than in _ ſome- 
Lat hotter, and of a leſs pleaſant 
Jour; which laſt circumſtance has 
xured calazint the preference 


e num. 
Amen 
almond 
e nutz 
dieteti 


$ a mil yſteric caſes, 

 capadi 

umoen ALAMINTHA MONTANA 
onſuny la; Calaminthe flore magno vu 
if ma 7. B. Common calamint; the 
a TA 


This plMt, notwithſtanding its 
ne, is, among us, much leſs 
mmon than the former, which 
 eenerally ſupplied its place in 


pls 


tone. 


d peng markets; hence the London 
ny, w lege have now dropt this mon- 
n dil , and received the other. The 
with d min ba montana 15 alſoleſs effica- 


8. | bus than the foregoing ſort : the 


Drownll le is weaker; the ſmell ap- 
1 colour ches to that of the wild mints, 
1 out any thing of the ſtrong 
VItO nee 


** anzroyal flavour of the other. 
by fo 


ners 281 
ents hat 
e of 210 
-oalied 


5 into U 


CALAMI AROMATICI ra- 
t; deori veri five calami aroma- 
b oficinarum C. B. Sweet-ſcented 
p; the roots [L. E.] 

This flag reſembles, as to its 


rate fol wes, the common iris, but in 
al ner reſpects differ greatly from it: 
is fu alk grows at a little diſtance 
ren 


u the leaves ; the lower half, up 
"here the leaves come forth, 
Rundiſh ; the part above this, 


nto 2 U 
it is el 


nit dep kt like the other leaves: the 
ours up rs are very ſmall, whitiſh, and 
noik, ina kind of head about the 
g exc of the finger. This plant grows 


t an ofic 


Mtifully in rivulets and marſhy 
CAL 
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places, about Norwich and other 
parts of this iſland; in the canals 
of Holland ; in Switzerland ; and 
in other countries of Europe. The 
ſhops have been uſually ſupplied 
from the Levant with dried roots, 
which do not appear to be ſuperior 
to thoſe of our own growth. 

The root of acorus is full of 
joints, crooked, ſomewhat flatted 
on the ſides, internally of a white 
colour, and looſe ſpongy texture : 
its ſmell is ſtrong ; the raſte warm, 
acrid, bitteriſh, and aromatic; both 
the ſmell and taſte are improved by 
exſiecation. This root is generally 
looked upon as a carminative and 
ſtomachie medicine, and as ſuch is 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice. 
It is ſaid by ſome to be ſuperior in 
aromatic flavour to any other vege- 
table that is produced in theſe nor- 
thern climates : but ſuch as I have 
had an opportunity of examining, 
fell ſhort, in this reſpect, of ſeveral 
of our common plants. It is, never - 
theleſs, a ſufficiently elegant aro- 
matic. It is an ingredient in the 
mĩthridate and theriaca of the Lon- 
don pharmacopceia, and in the aro- 
matic and ftomachic tinctures, and 
compound arum powder, of the 
Edinburgh, The freſh root can- 
died after the manner ditected in 
our diſpenſatory for candying eryn- 

o root, is ſaid to be employed in 
N —— as a preſervative 
againſt epidemic diſeaſes. The 
leaves of this plant have a ſweet 
fragrant ſmell, more agreeable, 
though weaker, than that of the 
roots, 


CALENDULE flores; Calen- 
dulæ ſative Ran ; Cal ndulæ flire 


fimplict J. B. Garden marigold : 


the flowers [Z. 

This herbis common in gardens, 
where it is found ia ſlower the great- 
eſt part of the ſummer. Marigold 


flowers are ſuppoſed to be aperient 
+ and 
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and attenuating; as alſo cardiac, ni i f 
alexipharmac, _ ſudorific : they NN _ 2 — 
are principally celebrated in ute- either with acids or alk * 
rine obſtructions, the jaundice, and is rendered by the latter w vs but 
for throwing out the ſmall-pox. milky : it prevents th g 
Their ſenſible qualities give little of milk, and he 9 
foundation for theſe virtues; they made aſe of — 7 1 
have ſcarcely any taſte, and no con- agitated with — reſſed * x 
ſiderable ſmell. The leaves of the unites with them — a thi * : 
plant diſcover a viſcid ſweetiſhneſs, pound, recommended b b dur i 
accompanied with a more durable againſt burns and inf L 4 
ſaponaceous pungency and warmth, Both the ſimple — = 
theſe ſeem capable of anſwering lime, and the ſolution — 4 - * 
ſome uſeful purpoſes, as a ſtimu- with other materials 9 0 — * 
— aperient, antiſcorbutic me- as officinals, under hs Ge = 
. L.. oy compound lime water; rown 
5 CALX VIVA [L. E.] Quick- Lime water, drank to the qua A 
me. Quicklime, 1s uſually pre- tity of a quarter of a piat * 
_ rn. - b _ * four times a day, and —— — 
e cha ind. a 8 
chalks and marbles, — in general rey. ·˙ — _ 3 
er _ earths — diſſolve and other fines Mook dif + 
acids, burn into quicklime, with ders. It generall In 
this difference, that the more com- - Ie ce corel BW Pur 
act the ſtone, generally the ſtronger a —— * 
is the lime. In maritime countries, binds the belly, and 2 = 
— — of the proper ſtones, ſea duces troubleſome coſtiveneſs 0 tid 
- - are mace uſe of, which af- leſs this effect be occaſional] ; r0- ſenſe 
ord a calx agreeing in molt reſpects vided againſt, by the inter — | = 
„ * limes. of proper medicines. It 5 good Gem 
: theſe limes are, when freſh ſervice in debility and laxity cfthe F 
urnt, highly acrimonious and cor- viſcera in general; in thoſe of te _ 
roſive. In this ſtate they are em- uterine and ſeminal veſſels it i ad 10 
ployed in ſome external applica- particularly recommended. Car lk 15 
fob — 2 for 8 muſt be had not to uſe this medi — 
r ſoluble in water [L.]; and cine 7 ili * 
for encreaſi ng the — = al- _ 3 _ — - * 
. — Tr . the purpoſes is much emaciated, or the — og be 
Ic [L. E.] or to enable weak, or at the time of any critic | 
— _ y wan to diſſolve oils or periodical — ala, » prin- = 
— making ſoap [L.] If the lime cipal uſe is in cold, moiſt, ſluggil, . 
e expoſed for a length of time and corpulent habits * 
to the air, it falls by degrees iuto This liquor has lately been found I — 
— and loſes greatly of its an efficacious diſſolvent of the bv Freg 
. man caculus : the lime water pie: p 
Water poured directly upon pared from calcined oyſter hel = 
quicklime, takes up a conſiderable pioves, for this purpoſe, a my Þ 0 
portion of it: the ſolution has a powerful menſtruum than thatmak oy 
2 . n ſtyptic, from the ſtone limes, the dil — 
ying the mouth, and accumpa-. ſclving power of the former 1 bole } 
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ng more than double to that of the 
latter. See a paper on this ſubject 
a the Edinburgh eſſays, vol. v. art. 
bo. Abridg. vol. i. p. 471. 


CAMPECHENSE LIGNUM, 


ide L1GNUM CAMPECHENSE, 


CAMPHORA [L. E.] Cam- 
hor is a ſolid concrete, extracted 
tom the wood and roots of a tree 
browing in Japan, by a proceſs 
Emilar to that whereby eſſential 
pils are obtained. As it firſt ſub- 
imes from the wood, it appears 
rowniſh, compoſed of ſemipellu- 
id grains mixed with dirt: in 
his ſtate it is exported by the 
Dutch, and purified by a ſecond ſub- 
imation ; after which, it is reduced 


nto = which it is broughr 


I, 


nels, 
velce 
but 
E 
ation 
times 
diets; 
3, 1 
com- 
Slare 
tions, 
f the 
nated 
ected 
es of 
vaten 


qun- 
ree Or 
ed for 
found 
caſes, 
diſor- 
urine, 
1cular 


o us) prefiiþly by fuſion in cloſe 
efſels ; foFTt does not aſſume this 
orm in ſublimation, 

Pure camphor is very white, pel- 


art it WWucid, ſomewhat unctuous to the 
s pro- duch; of a bitteriſh, aromatic, 
„ un- cid taſte, yet accompanied with 
y pro- ſenſe of coolneſs ; of a very fra- 
olition rant ſmell, fomewhat like that of 
$ good 


oſemary, but much ſtronger. It 
$ totally volatile, and o ally 
e; ſoluble in vinous ſpirits, oils, 
nd the mineral acids; not in water, 
lkaline liquors, or the acids of 
de vegetable kingdom. This con- 
te is eſteemed one of the moſt 
hcacious diaphoretics; and has 
dag been celebrated in fevers, ma- 
grant and epidemical diſtempers: 
a deliria, where opiates fail of pro- 
ung ſleep, and oftentimes ag- 
nvate the ſymptoms, this medi- 


medi - 
biliows 
patient 
ppetite 
rrieica 
s pri. 


ould 


four frequently ſucceeds. 

he bo⸗ frederick Hoffman has wrote an 
or refs diſſertation De camploræ 
r | £115 


e intern fecuriſſimo it pant i 
v the ſubſlance of his obſerva- 
"5 1s, that camphor ſeems to pe- 


dale body, and notably increaſe 
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perſpiration ; that though given to 
the quantity of half a dram, diſ- 
ſolved in ſpirit of wine, and duly 
diluted, it does not raiſe the pulſe, 
or. occaſion any heat, but rather 
cauſes a ſenſe of coolneſs about the 
præcordia: that on continuing its 
uſe for ſome time, the blood be - 
came ſenſibly more fluid, and the 
ney of watery ſerum, which 
the habit before abounded with, was 
notably diminiſhed: that in malig- 
nant fevers, and all diſorders, 
whether acute or chronical, pro- 
ceeding from an acrid or putreſcent 
flate of the juices, camphor .has 
excellent effects, correcting the a- 
crimony, expelling the putrid mor- 
bific matter through the cutaneous 
pores, and preventing an inflam- 
mation or ſphacelus, where there is 
previouſly any diſpoſition thereto : 
that, by ſtrengthening the veſſels, 
it reſtrains hzmorrhages happen- 
ing in acute fevers, and promotes 
critical and periodical evacuations: - 
that it expels even the venereal 
virus; and that he has known ex- 
amples of the lues being cured by 
camphor alone, a purgative only 
being premiſed: and that in recent 
infections he has found no medi- 
cine equal to it in efficacy. In in- 
flammatory caſes, where there is a 
tendency to mortification, intenſe 
heat, thirſt, or where the ſkin is 
dry and parched, whether before 
or after a delirium has come on, 
ſmall doſes of camphor joined with 
nitre produced happy effects, almoſt 
immediately relieving the ſymp- 
toms, occaſioning a calm ſleep and 
plentiſul ſweat, without fatiguing 
the patient. He farther obſerves, 
that this ſimple, by its antiphlogi- 
ſtic quality, prevents the ill effects 
of the more uritating medicines z 
that cantbarides, and the acrid 
ſtimulating cathartics and diu- 
retics, by the admixture of a ſmall 
proportion of camphor, become 
1 | much 
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much more mild and ſafe in opera- 
tion. | 
The common doſe of camphor 
is from one grain to ten. Its offici- 
nal preparations are, a Julep [LI 
and emulſion [E] for internal uſe; 
and a ſolution in rectiſied ſpirit 
L. E.] and in expreſſed oil [E.] 
or external applications, It 1s an 
ingredient alſo in the paregoric 
elixir, camphorated vitriolic water 
IL. J. camphorated white ointment, 
and ſaponaceous liniment [L. E.] 


CANCRORUMCHELZ|[L.E.] 
Crabs claws : the black tips of the 
claws of the common ſea crab, or 
Cancer marinus. 


CANCRORUM OCULI gi: 


[L. E.] Crabs eyes ſo called: 
ſtony concretions found in the head, 
or rather ſtomach, of the aftacus 
fluviatilis, or craw fiſh. 

The only virtue of theſe ſimples 
is to abſorb aſcidities in the prime 
vie. The claws enter an officinal 
lozenge, and give name to a pow- 
der, for this intention. They are 
ingredients alſo in ſome other offici- 
nal compoſitions, in which they do 
not ſeem to be of much advantage; 
viz. the compound arum powder, 
contrayerva powder, and cordial 
confection. 

Crabs eyes are ſaid by moſt wri- 
ters on the materia medica to be 
frequently counterfeited with to- 
baccopipe-clay, or compoſitions of 
chalk with mucilaginous ſubſtances. 
This piece of fraud, if really prac- 
tiſed, may be very eaſily diſco- 
vered; the counterfeits wanting the 
leafy texture which is obſerved upon 
breaking the genuine; more readily 
imbibing water; adhering to the 
tongue; and diſſolving in vinegar, 
or the ſtronger acids diluted with 
water, either entirely, or not at 
all, or by piecemeal, whilſt the 
true crabs eyes, digeſted in thele 
liquors, become ſoft and tranſpa- 
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rent, their original form remaining 
the ſame : this change is owing y 
the earthy part, on which de. 
E opacity and hardneß 

eing diſſolved by the gentle acts 
of the acid, which leaves the co. 
glutinating matter unhurt, 


CANELLA ALBA: Cinnans. 
mum ſi ve canella tubis minoribus alle 
C. B. Cortex Winteranus faljo di. 
tus Park, Canella alba. 

This is a bark rolled up into long 
quills, thicker than cinnamon, and 
both outwardly and inwardly of 
whitiſh colour, lightly incliningu 
yellow, It is the produce of a tal 
tree growing 1n great plenty inthe 
low lands in Jamaica, and other 
American iſlands, called by ff 
Hans Sloane arbor baccifera laurifs 
lia aromatica, fi ua geit cal 
lato * The 1 is the 
interior Hark, freed from an out- 
ward thin rough one, and dried it 
the ſhade, The ſhops diltinguili 
two ſorts of canella, differing fron 
one another in the length and thick 
neſs of the quills : they are bol 
the bark of the ſame tree, th 
thicker being taken from the trunk 
and the thinner from the branches 
This bark is a warm pungent ar 
matic, not of the moſt agreeabi 
kind: nor are any of the prepan 
tions of it very grateful, It is [att 
ly ſometimes met with in exten 
poraneous preſcriprion, and 154 
ingredient in the oſſicinal u 
cra and tinctura ſacra [L. ], and! 
the agua raphani and fpabvis a 
compeſitus [E.] 

CANNABIS nen: Can 
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/ative C. B. Hemp; the ſeed I urin 
This plant, when freſh, h4 e doſe 
rank narcotic ſmell: the water! to ina 
which the ſtalks are ſoaked, ine in, 
der to facilitate the ſepaaum nous 
the tough rind for mechanic uies et an 
is ſaid to be violently polſnot we felt 
0 Uent fa 


and to produce its effects 4. 3 
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— 5 ſoon as drank. The ſeeds alſo 
h de. we ſome ſmell of the herb; their 
-dnefs uſte is unctuous and {weetiſh ; on 
ado exprefion they yield a conſiderable 
e cor {quantity of inf pid oil: hence they 


are recommended, boiled in milk, 
or triturated with water into an 
emulſion) againſt coughs, heat of 
urine, and : like. I hey are alſo 
aid to be uſeful in incontinence of 
urine, and for reſtraining venereal 

petites; but experience does not 
warrant their having any virtues of 


this kind, 


CANTHARIDES [L. E.] Spa- 
niſh flies. Theſe inſects are of a 
ſhining green colour, intermingled 
with more or leſs of a blue and a 
gold yellow. They are found ad- 
hering toggifferent kinds of trees 
and herbMin Spain, W 55 and 
France: the largeſt and moſt eſ- 
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Iried uteemed come from Italy. N 

ingulby Cantharides are extremely acri- 

gk monious: applied to the ſkin, they 
thick 


firſt inflame, and afterwards exco- 
nate the part, raiſing 4 more per- 
left bliſter than any of the vege- 
table acrids, and occaſioning a 
more plentiful diſcharge of ſerum. 
All the bliſtering compoſitions have 
cantharides for the baſis. See Part 
IV. chap. x. The external ap- 
plication of cantharides is often 
followed by a ſtrangury, accompa- 
nied with thirſt and feveriſh heat: 
this inconvenience may be reme- 
ved by ſoft unctuous or mucila- 
nous liquors liberally drank. 

Cantharides taken internally of- 


re both 
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neben occaſion a diſcharge of blood 
eder urine, with exquiſite pain: if 
„ bas tne doſe 13 conſiderable, they ſeem 
vater! do inſlame and exulcerate the whole 


te inal canal; the flools become 
one and purulent ; the breath 
td and cadaverous ; intenſe pains 


d, 100 
ration 
nic dies 
{0008 
; almo uent faints, grows 


iddy, raving 
nad, and dies. chen 


All theſe terrible 
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conſequences have ſometimes hap- 
pened from a ſew grains. Herman 
relates, that he has known a quar- 
ter of a grain inflame the kidneys, 
and occaſion bloody urine with vio- 
lent pain, There are nevertheleſs 
caſes in which this ſtimulating fly, 
given in larger doſes, proves not 
only ſafe, but of ſingular efficacy 
for the cure of diſeaſes that yield 
little to medicines of a milder claſs. 
In cold phlegmatic ſluggiſh habits, 
where the viſcera are overloaded, 
and the kidneys and ureters ob- 
ſtructed with thick viſcid mucous 
matter, cantharides have excellent 
effects; here the abounding mucus 
defends the ſolids from the acri- 
mony of the fly, till it is itſelf 
expelled; when the medicine ought 
to be diſcontinued. Groenvelt em- 
ployed cantharides with great ſue- 
ceſs in dropſies, obſtinate ſuppreſ- 
ſions of urine, and ulcerations of 
the bladder; giving very conſider- 
able doſes made into boluſes with 


camphor, and interpoſing large 


draughts of emulſions, milk, or 
other emollient liquids: by this 
means, the exceſſive irritation, 
which they would othe:wiſe have 
occaſioned, was in great meaſure 
prevented, The camphor did not 
perhaps contribute ſo much to this 
effect as is generally imagined : 
ſince it has no ſenſible quality that 
promiſes any conſiderable abate- 
ment of the acrimony of canthari- 
des: nitre would anſwer all that 


the camphor is ſuppoſed to per- 


form: this, with milk, or emol- 
lent mucilaginous liquors, drank 
in large quantity, are the beſt cor- 
rectors. Cantharides, in very ſmall 
doſes, may be given with ſafety alſo 
in other caſes. Dr. Mead ob- 
ſerves, that the obſtinate gleetings 
which frequently remain after the 
cure of venereal maladies, and 


which rarely yield to balſamic me- 
dicines, are eff. ually remedied by 
12 | 


can · 
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cantharides; and that no one re- 
me dy is more efficacious in leprous 
diſorders; in which laſt, proper 
purgatives are to be occaſionally 
taken during the v of the can- 
tharides. The beſt and ſaſeſt pre- 
paration of cantharides for theſe 
urpoſes, is a ſpirituous tincture 
L. E.] and indeed in all caſes, the 
tincture is far preferable, for inter- 
nal uſe, to the fly in ſubſtance. 
The virtues of cantharides axe 
extracted by reQtified ſpirit of wine, 
roof ſpirit, and water; but do not 
ariſe in diſtillation, The watery 
and ſpirĩituous extracts bliſter as 
freely as the fly in ſubſtance; whilſt 
the fly remaining after the ſeveral 
menſtrua have performed their of- 
fice, is to the taſte infipid, and 
does not in the leaſt bliſter, or in- 
flame the ſkin. 


CAPILLUS VENERIS, vide 


ADIANTHUM. 


CAPPARIS radicis cortex, et flo- 
rum gemme : Capparis ſpino/e fructu 
minore, folio rotundo C. B. Caper 
buſh ; the bark of the root, and 
buds of the flowers. 

This is a low prickly baſh, found 
wild in Italy, and other countries : 
it is raiſed with us by ſowing the 
feeds upon old walls, where they 
take root betwixt the bricks, and 
endure for many years. 

The bark of the root is pretty 
thick, of an aſh colour, with ſe- 
veral tranſverſe wrinkles on the 
ſurface: cut in ſlices and laid to 
dry, it rolls up into quills. This 
bark has a bitteriſh acrid taſte : it 
is reckoned aperient and diuretic ; 
and recommended in ſeveral chro- 
nic diſorders, for opening obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera. 

The buds, pickled with vinegar, 
&c. are uſed at table. They are 
fuppoſed to excite appetite, and 
promote digeſtion ; and to be par- 
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ticularly uſeful as detergents and 
aperients, in obſtructions of the 
liver and ſpleen. Their taſte and 


virtues depend more upon the { 


line matter introduced into then, 
than on the caper buds. 


CAPRIFOLIT folia et fret: f. 
riclymeni non perfoliati Germaid 
C. B. Woodbind, or honeyſuckle; 
the leaves and flowers. 

This is a climbing ſhrub, con- 
mon in hedges ; the beauty of it 
flowers has gained it a place alþ 
in gardens. The leaves have a di- 
agreeable ſmell ; the flowers a vey 

eaſant one; the taſte of both ü 
— and roughiſh. They 
are ſaid to be diuretic and aperient; 
but practice has not for a long tine 


paid any regard to tha. 
, 


CAPSICUM, vide Pires Is 


DICUM. | 
CARABE, vide Svecinuu, 


. CARANNA [E.] Caranna, 
This is a reſinous ſubllanct 
brought from New Spain ant 
other parts of America, in lia 
maſſes, rolled up in leaves of flag 
it is ſaid to exſude from a ſpecies 
palm tree. This reſin 1s Wt 
rarely made uſe of in medicine, 0 
met with in the ſhops ; whencet 
London college have rejected | 
from their catalogue, though it 
ſtill retained in the Edinburgh. 


CARDAMOMI MAJORE/ 
men, Greater cardamom ſeed. 
The greater cardamom is 
fruit or pod, ut an inch long 
containing under a thick {kin 
rows of ſmall triangular feeds d 
warm aromatic flavour. 
CARDAMOMI MINOR / 
men. Leſſer cardamom [L. I. 
This fruit is ſcarce half t 
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conſiderably ſtronger both in 
ell and taſte. Hence this fort 
v long ſupplied the place of the 
her in the ſhops, and is the only 
e now directed. 

Cardamom ſeeds are a very 
um, grateful, pungent aromatic, 
d frequently employed as ſuch in 
tice: they are ſaid to have this 
prantage, that notwithſtanding 
ir pungency, they do not, like 
joſe of the pepper kind, immode- 
tely heat or inflame the bowels, 
th water and rectiſied ſpirit ex- 
aft their virtues by infuſion, and 
erate them in diſtillation ; with 
is difference, that the tincture 
id diſtilled (pirit are conſiderably 
ore grateful than the infuſion and 
iſilled water: the watry infuſion 
pears turbid and mucilaginous; 
e tincture made in ſpirit, limpid 
ad tranſparent. The huſks of 
eſe ſeeds, which have very little 
nell or taſte, may be commodi- 
y ſeparated, by committing the 
hole to the mortar, when the 
ed will readily pulverize, fo as 
þ be freed from the ſhell by the 
ve: this ſhould not be done till 
| before uſing them; for if kept 
out the huſks, they ſoon loſe 
nfiderably of their flavour. 
be officinal reparations of theſe 
ds are a ſpirituous water and 
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nce dure: they are employed alſo 
fied : ſpicy ingredient in ſeveral of 
oh iti ofacinal compoſitions, 


CARDIAC folia: Marrubii 
ace dict, forte primi T heo; braſti 
8, Motherwort; the leaves. 
This plant is common in waſte 
«es, and found in flower greateſt 
mof the ſummer. The leayes 
e a bitter taſte, and a pretty 
Mong ſmell : they are ſuppoſed to 
uieful in hyſteric diſorders, to 
nothen the ſtomach, to promote 
me; and indeed it may be 


kyed from their ſmell and taſte, 
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that their medical virtues are con- 
ſiderable, though they are now re- 
jected both from the London and 
Edinburgh pharmacopœias. 


CARDUI BENEDICT1 a 
ſemen : Cnici flveftris hirſutieris five 
cardui benedici C. B. Cardui lutei 
procumbentis, ſudorifici et amari Mo- 
riſon. Bleſſed thiſtle; the leaves 
{L. E.] and ſeed [F.] 

This is an annual plant, culti- 
vated in gardens: it flowers in June 
and July, and perfects its ſeeds in 
the autumn. The herb ſhould be 
gathered when in flower, dried in 
the ſhade, and kept in a very dry 
airy place, to prevent its rotting or 
growing mouldy, which it is very 
apt to do. The leaves have a pe- 
netrating bitter taſte, not very 
ſtrong, or very durable ; accom- 
panicd with an ungrateful flavour, 
which they are in great meaſure 
freed from by keeping, Water 
extracts, in a little time, even 
without heat, the lighter and more 
grateful parts of this plant: if the 
digeſtion is continued for ſome 
hours, the diſagreeable parts are 
taken up: a ſtrong decoction is 
very nauſeous and offenſive to the 
ſtomach, Rectified ſpirit gains a 
very pleaſant bitter taſte, which 
remains uninjured in the extract. 

The virtues of this plant ſeem to 
be little known in the preſent 
practice. The nauſeous decoction 
is ſometimes uſed to provoke vomit- 
ing; and a ſtrong infuſion to pro- 
mote the operation of other emetics. 
But this elegant bitter, when freed 
from the offeaſive parts of the herb, 
may be advantageouſly applied to 
other purpoſes. | have frequently 
experienced excellent effects from 
a light infuſion of carduus in Joſs 
of appetite, where the ſtomach was 
injured by irregularities. A ſtronger 
infuſion made in cold or warm 
water, if drank freely, and the 

I 3 patient 
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Patient kept warm, occaſions a 
Plentiful tweat, and promotes all 
the ſecretions in general, 

The ſeeds of- this plant are alſo 
conſiderably bitter, and have been 
ſometimes uſed in the ſame inten- 
tion as the leaves. Ihe Edinburgh 
college makes them an ingredient 
in the ſtomachic tincturèe. 


CARICZ [L.E IFigs; the dried 
fruit of the cu communis C. E. 

The principal uſe of theſe is 
as a ſoft emollient ſweet; in this 
intention they enter the pectoral 
decoction and lenitive electuary of 
the ſnops. They are alſo eſteemed 
by ſome as ſuppuratives, and hence 
have a place in the matutrating ca- 
taplaſm. 


CARLINE, /eu Chamatleontis 
albi radix : Carlinas acaulat magno 
flore albs C. B. Carline thitlle ; the 
root [E.]. 

This is a very prickly ſort of 
thiſtle, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
the ſouthern parts of France, 
Spain, Italy, and the mountains 
of Swiſſerland; from whence the 
dried roots are brought to us. This 
root is about an inch thick, exter- 
nally of a pale ruſty brown colour, 
corroded as it were on the ſurface, 
and perforated with numerous 
ſmall holes, appearing when cut 
as if worm-eaten. It has a ſtron 
ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, 
weakly aromatic taſte. Carlina is 
looked on as a warm diaphoretic 
and alexipharmac; and has been 
for ſome time greatly eſteemed by 
foreign phyũcians. but never came 
much into uſe among us: the pre- 
ſent practice has entirely rejected 
it; nor is it often to be met with in 
the ſhops. Frederick Hoffman, the 
elder, relates, that he has obſerved 
a decottion af it in broth to occa- 
fion vomiting. | | 


CARPOZBALSAMUM : Fruc- 
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tus balſami Syriaci rutae folis C. 
Carpobalſam [L. 
This is the fruit of the tree that 


yields the opobalſam or balm o AR C 
Gilead. It is about the ſize of: C 
a, of a whitith colour, incloſd 

in a dark brown wrinkled bark, pl 
This fruit, when in perfection, de 
has a pleaſant warm glowing tate, ci 
and a fragrant ſmell reſembling m 
that of the opobalſamum itſelf, ta 
It 1s very rarely found in the ſhops; th 
and ſuch as we now and then d fre 
meet with, has almoſt entirely lu an 
its ſmell and taite. It is of 1 an 
other uſe in this country than u pa 
an ingredient in the mithridat an 
and theriaca, in both which the are 
college direct cubebs as a ſubſtitue po 
to 1t, len 
of 

CARTHAMI nen; Cartani anc 
officinarum flare croceo T vurn, Baſtard the 


ſaffron, or ſaflower ; the ſeeds. | 

The baſtard ſaffron is a ſoſt kind ( 
of thiſtle, with only a few prickle 
about the edges of the leaves, | ( 
is cultivated in large quantity it 


ſome places of Germany; fra of : 
whence the other parts of Eure as 
are ſupplied with the flowers as Wha 
colouring drug, and the ſeeds 5 In 
medicinal one. The ſſowers, vel four 
cured, are not eaſily diſlingu dei 
able by the eye from ſaifron ; 0 cup: 
their want of ſmell readily bon 
covers them. T he ſeeds are whit poin 
ſmooth, of an oblong roundia Whic 
ſhape, yet with four ſcnſible c © fc 
ners, about a quarter of an 1 Une) 
in length, ſo heavy as to duk! Q 
water, of a viſcid ſwectiſh tant able 
which in a little time became ri 
acrid and n2uſ-ous. H heſe ie the n 
have been celebrated as a cath from 
tic: they operate very ſlowly, 4 Quen 
for the molt part diſorder 100 have 
bowels, eſpecially when gien! theſe 
ſubſtance; triturated with atom from 
tic diſtilled waters, they fom 4 Mare 
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in eficacy to more common pur- 
gatives. 


CARUI, carvi, ſeu cari, ſemen; 
Cumini pratenſis carui officinarum 
C. B. Caraway ; the ſeeds = E.] 

Caraway is an umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gar- 
dens, both for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſe. The ſeeds have an aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
taſte, 
the four greater hot ſeeds ; and 
frequently employed as a ſtomachic 
and carminative in flatulent colics, 
and the like. Their officinal pre- 
parations are an eſſential oil [L. E.] 
and a ſpirituous water [L.] They 
are ingredients alſo in the com- 
pound juniper water, tincture of 
ſena, ſtomachic tincture, oxymel 
of garlic, electuary of bayberries, 
and of ſcammony, philonium, and 
the — plaſter [L.] 

CARYOPHYLLA AROMA- 
TICA [L. E.] Cloves. 

Cloves are the flower - cups (not 
a 15 generally ſuppoſed the fruit) 
of a bay. like tree, growing in the 
Laſt-Indies, In ſhape they ſome- 
what reſemble a ſhort thick nail: 
in the inſide of each clove are 
found a ſtylus and ſtamina with 
their apices, as in other flower 
cups: at the larger end ſhoot out 
from the four angles four little 
points like a ſtar, in the middle of 
Waich is a round ball, compoſed 
of four little leaves, which are the 
merpanded petala of the flower. 

Cloves have a very ſtrong agree- 
able aromatic ſmell, ws a bit- 
teriſh pungent taſte, almoſt burning 
ne mouth and fauces. The Dutch, 
from whom we have this ſ pice, fre- 
Qently mix with it cloves which 
ave been robbed of their oil: 
— though in time they regain 
= the others a conſiderable 
dare both of taſte and {mel}, are 
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eaſily diſtinguiſhable by their 


weaker flavour and lighter colour. 
Cloves, conſidered as medicines, 
are very hot ſtimulating aromarics, 
and poſſeſs in an eminent degree 
the general virtues of ſubſtances of 
this claſs. An extract made from 
them with rectiſied ſpirit is exceſ- 
ſively hot and pungent ; the diſtil- 
led oil has no great pungency ; an 
extract made with water is nauſeous 
and ſomewhat ſtyptic. The only 
officinal preparation of them is the 
eſſential oil [Z. E.] Both the 


cloves themſelves and their oil are 
ingredients in many officinal com- 
poſitions, 


CARYOPHYLLA RUBRA: 
Flores caryophilli allilis majoris C. B. 
Clove july flowers [L. _ 

A great variety of theſe flowers 
are met with in our gardens: thoſe 
made uſe of in medicine ought to 
be of a deep crimſon colour, and 
a pleaſant aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
what like that of cloves ; many 
ſorts have ſcarce any ſmell at all. 
The caryophylla rubra are ſaid to be 
cardiac and alexipharmac: Simon 
Paulli relates, that he has cured 
many malignant fevers by the uſe 
of a decoction of them; which he 
ſays powerfully promotes ſweat 
and urine, without greatly irritat- 
ing nature, and alſo raiſes the 
ſpirits, and quenches thirſt, At 
preſent thoſe flowers are chiefly 
valued for their pleaſant flavour, 
which 1s entirely loſt even by light 
coction: hence the college direct 
the ſyrup, which is the only offi- 
cinal preparation of them, to be 
made by infuſion. 


"CARYOPHYLLATZ radix ; 
Caryophyllatae vulgaris flore pars 
luteo J. B. Avens, or herb benet; 
the root. 

Avens is a rough plant ſound 
wild in woods and hedges. The 

14 : root 
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ent taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell, 
omewhat of the clove kind, eſpe- 
cially in the ſpring, and when pro- 
duced in dry warm ſoils. Park in- 
ſon obſerves, that ſuch as is the 
growth of moiſt ſoils has nothing 
of this flavour. This root has been 
employed as a ſtomachic, and ſor 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
cera in general: it is ſtill in ſome 
eſteem in foreign countries, though 
not taken notice of among vs. 
It yields on diſtillation an elegant 


odoriferous eſſential oil, which 
concretes into a flak y form. 


CASCARILIA, vide 
THERIA. 


CASIA FISTULARIS[/.Z} 
the fruit of an oriental tree, re- 
ſembling the walnut. 

This fruit is a cylindrical pod, 
ſcarce an inch in diameter, a foot 
or more in length: the outſide is 
a hard brown bark: the inſide is 
divided by thin tranſverſe woody 
plates, covered with a thin black 
pulp of a ſweetiſh taſte, with ſome 
degree of acrimony. There are 
two forts of this drug in the ſhops ; 
one brought from the Eaſt-Indies, 
the other from the Welt : the canes 
or pods of the latter are gencrally 
large, rough, thick-rinded ; and 
the pulp nauſeous : thoſe of the 
former are leſs, ſmoother, the pulp 
blacker, and of a ſweeter taſte ; 
this ſort 1s preferred to the other. 
Such pods ſhould be choſen as are 
eighty, new, and do not make 
a rattling naiſe (from the ſeeds 
being looſe within them) when 
The pulp ſhould be of a 
bright, ſhining black colour, and 
a ſweet taſte, not harſh (which 
happens from the fruit being ga- 
thered before it has grown fully 
ripe) or ſouriſh (which it is apt to 
turn upon keeping :) it ſhould nei- 
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ther be too dry, nor too moiſt, ng 
at all mouldy, which, from its be. 
ing kept in damp cellars, or moif. 
ened, in order to ĩncreaſe its weight, 
is very ſubject to be. Greateſt part 
of the pulp diſſolves both in water 
and in rectiſied ſpirit; and may 
be extracted from the cane by ei- 
ther. The ſhops employ water, 
boiling the bruiſed pod therein, 
and wy Row evaporating the ſo- 
lution to a due conſiſtence. | 

The pulp of caſia is a gentle 
laxative medicine, and frequently 
given, in a doſe of ſome drams, 
in coſtive habits. Some direct a 
doſe of two ounces or more as a 
cathartic, in inflammatory caſes, 
where the more acrid purgatives 
have no place: but in theſe large 
wg it generally nauſeates 
the ſtomach, produces flatulencies, 
and ſometimes gripings of the 
bowels, eſpecially if the cafia i 
not of a very good kind; thele 
effects may be prevented by the ad. i 
dition of aromatics, and exhibiting 
it in a liquid form. Geoffroy ſays, 
it does excellent ſervice 1n the 
painful tenſion of the belly, which 
ſometimes follows the imprudent 
uſe of antimonials ; and that i 


bious 
parts 
The | 
bs in! 


ppea 


with the more acrid purgatives, 0 
antimonial emetics, or employed 


to abate their force. Valliſaien le re 
relates, that the purgative virtue of er 
this medicine is remarkably pro- re; 
moted by manna ; that a mixture (eric 
of four — of caſia, and two of ck; 
manna, purges as much as twelve Pet. 
drams of caſia, or thirty-two Pew | 
manna alone. Sennertus obſerves un cc 


that the urine is apt to be turne 
of a green colour by the ule © 
caſia; and ſometimes, where s 
large quantity has been taken, 
blackiſh. This drug gives nam 
to an officinal electuary, and i 
ingredient alſo in another. 


7 CASIA 
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CASIA LIGNEA : the bark 
of an Indian tree called by Brey- 
ius arbor cantlliftera Indica, cortice 
uccerrimo viſcido ſeu mucilagin ſo, 
qui caſa | gnea officinarum. 

This bark, in appearance and 
aromatic flavour, approaches to 


Il, 


ng 
s be. 
noiſt- 
ight, 
part 
water 


| - * 

bo nf cinnamon, from which it is eaſily 
vater, ditinguiſhable by its remarkable 
rein, Wſſhiſcidity : chewed, it ſeems to diſ- 


ſolre in the mouth into a ſlimy ſub- 
dance; boiled in water, it gives 
out a ſtrong mucilage, the aroma- 
tic part exhaling; the water ob- 
ined by diſtillation, unleſs drawn 
with great care, has an unpleaſant 


ne {0- 


gentle 
ently 
rams, 
rect a 


e 28 1 ſmell, ſomewhat of the . 
caſes, matic kind : neverthelcſs the di- 
ative 


filed 01] proves mo of the ſame 
quality with that of cinnamon, 
Cafia poſſeſſes the aromatic virtues 
of cinnamon, but in an inferior 
egree; and its effects are leſs du- 
rable, Its glutinous quality ren- 


large 
aſeates 
encies, 
pf the 
caſia 1s 


_ thele ders it uſeful in {ome caſes where 
the ad. inple aromatics are leſs proper. 
bitin 2 

y re. CASTORE UM L. E.] Caſtor. 
in the Caſtor is the inguinal glands of 
which de beaver; a four-footed amphi- 
rudent WWi00s animal, frequent in ſeveral 
that it Warts of Europe and America. 
cuated ſhe beſt comes from Ruſſia : this 
ves, or in large round hard cods, which 


appear, when cut, full of a brit- 


ployed 
e red liver-coloured ſubſtance, 


liſnien 


irtue of iterſperſed witk membranes and 
ly pro- rs exquiſitely inter woven. An 
mixture Inferior fort is brought from Dant- 
- two of Rk; this is generally fat and 
; twelve eit. The worlt of all is that of 
two Pew England, which is in longiſh 
bſerves, un cods, 


Ruſſia caſtor has a ſtrong, not 
greeavle ſmell, and an acrid, bit- 
g bitteriſh nauſequs taſte. Wa- 
r extracts the nauſeous part, with 
tle of the finer bitter; re&ified 
pit extracts this laſt, without 
wen of the nauſeous ; proof ſpi- 
water elevates the whole 
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of its flavour in diſtillation; reQi. 
fied ſpirit brings over nothing. 
Caſtor is looked upon as one of 
the capital nervine and antihyſteric 
medicines: ſome celebrated practi- 
tioners have nevertheleſs doubted 
its virtues; and Neumann and Stahl 
declare it inſignificant. Experience, 


however, has ſhown, that the virtues 


of caſtor are conſiderable, though. 
they are certainly far leſs than they 
have been generally ſuppoſed to 
be. Its officinal preparations are a 
ſimple water [L. ] a ſpirituous tinc- 
ture [L. E. ] and a tinQure in the 
volatile oily ſpirit [F.] It is an 
ingredient in ſundry other compo- 
ſitions, as the compound elixir and 
powder of myrrh [L. ] the fetid pills, 
gum- pills, and powder for pro- 
moting delivery [E] 


CASUMUNAR [L. Z.] 

This is a tubetous root, an inch 
or more in thickneſs, marked on 
the ſurface with circles or joints 
like galangal, of a browniſh or aſh 
colour on the outſide, and a duſky 
yellowiſh within: it is brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, cut into tranſ- 
verſe ſlices : what kind of plant it 
produces 1s not known. 

Caſumunar has a warm bitteriſh 
taſte, and an aromatic ſmell, ſome - 
what reſembling that of ginger. 
It has been celebrated in hyfteric 
caſes, epilepſies, palſies, loſs of 
memory, and other diſorders : the 

reſent practice ſometimes employs 
it as a ſtomachic and carminative, 
but it is not ſo much uſed or known 
as it deſerves to be. 


CAUDA EQUINA, / Equife- 
tum; Equiſettum paluſtre longioribus 
fetis C. B. Horſetail; the herb [Z.] 

This plant is common in wat 
places. It is ſaid to be a very 
— aſtringent: it has indeed a 


manifeſt aſtringency, but in a very 


low degree. 


CENTAU- 
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CENTAURII MAJORIS, /eu 


Rhapontici vulgari; ad; Centauri 
majoris folio in lacinias plures diviſo 
C. B. Greater centaury ; the root. 

The greater centaury is a large 
plant, cultivated in gardens, The 
root has a rough ſomewhat acrid 
taſte, and abounds with a red viſ- 
cid juice; its rough taſte has gained 
it ſome eſteem as an aſtringent; its 
acrimony as an aperient; and its 
glutinous quality as a vulnerary : 
the preſent practice takes little no- 
tice of it in any intentlon. 


CENTAURII MINORIS un- 
mitate : Centaurii minoris flere pur- 
pureo F B Leſſer centaury ; the 
tops (L. E.] 

This grows wild in many parts 
of England, in dry paſture grounds, 
and amongſt corn. The tops are 
an uſeful aperient bitter: the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia directs an 
extract to be prepared from them, 
and employs them as an ingredient 
in the bitter infuſion and ſtomachic 
tincture. 


CENTINODIUM : P»o/y:onuvm 
latifolium C. B. Knotgraſs; the herb. 

This is ſaid to be vulnerary and 
aſtringent, but on no very good 
foundation. 


CEPA IL. E.] Cepa walzaris C. B. 
Onions. 

Onions differ from other bul- 
bous rooted plants, in having ſingle 
roots, 'or ſuch as cannot be parted 
ſo as to increaſe the plant. Theſe 
roots are conſidered rather as ar- 
ticles of food than of medicine : 
they are ſuppoſed to afford little 
or no nouriſhment, and when 
eaten liberally produce flatulencies, 
occaſion thirſt, head-achs, and tur- 
bulent dreams: in cold phlegma- 

tic habits, where viſeid mucus 
abounds, they doubtleſs have their 
uſe ; as by their ſtimulating qua- 
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lity they tend to excite appetite, 


attenuate thick juices, and pro. 
mote their expulſion ; by ſome they 
are ſtrongly recommended in ſup. 
preſſions of urine and in dropfe, 
Ihe chief medicinal uſe of onions 
in the preſent practice is in external 
applications, as a cataplaſm for 
ſuppurating tumours, &c. They 


- "gy r 
are an ingredient in the cataplaſng 1 
Suppurans [E.] 1 

CERA FLAVA[L. E.] Yelloy f 
bees wax. 8 

This is a ſolid concrete obtained * 
from the honeycombs after the * 
honey is got out, by heating and 4 
preſſing them betwixt iron plates, on 
The belt fort is of a lively yellos 1 
colour, and an agreeable mel, for 
ſomewhat like that of honey : when 7 
new, it is toughiſh, yet eaſy to * 
break; by age it becomes harde = 
and more brittle, loſes its fine co- Fe 
lour, and in great meaſure its ſmell, cor 


CERA ALBA [L. E.I—Wbir 
wax 1s prepared from the yellos, 
by reducing it into thin flakes, and 7 
expoſing it for a length of time t0 
the air; when ſufficiently bleached 
it is melted and caſt into cakes 
The beſt ſort is of a clear and a 
moſt tranſparent whiten-1s, and of 
a light agreeable ſmell lite that d 
the yellow wax, but much weber 

'The chief medical uſe of wars 
in cerates, plaſters, unguents, & 
as an emollient for promoting lu 
puration, &c. It readily unit 
with oils and animal fats, but 00 


with watery or ſpirituous liquor 0] 
It is given alſo internally in dt Ap 
rhœas, dyſenteries, &c. eithe T. 
mixed with oily ſubſtances, © eu 
the bal/amum. Locatelli [L. E.) 0 as 2 
divided by earthy powders, a5 lagi 
the pulcyi; teſtaceus ceratu. U. comn. 
f dome 

CER ASA: Freu#u: GY The \ 


et fylveflris, fractu ſubauict, 1 
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tite, 

pro- calere inficiente C. B. et Ceraſi ſa- 
they tive, fructu rotundo rubro et acido 
ſup- Turn. et Ceraſa accidiſima ſan- 


plies, guineo ſucco C. B. The ſweet cher- 

with a black juice; the plea- 
antly-ſouriſh cherry, with acolour- 
leſs juice; and the very ſour cher- 
ry, with a blood red juice; com- 
monly called black, red, and mo- 
ello cherries. 

Theſe fruits, eſpecially the acid 
forts, are very uſetul and agreeable 
coolers and quenchers of thirlt ; 


tained and are ſometimes directed in this 
er the intention, in hot bilious, or febrile 
ig and ditempers. Boerhaave was ex- 
plates tremely fond of theſe and the other 
yelion fruits called hor&7, as aperients in 

{mell, ſome chronic caſes ; and declares 
: when himſelf perſuaded, that there is no 
ealy u kind of obſtruction of the viſcera 


capable of being removed by me- 
dicine, which will not yield to the 
continued uſe of theſe. 


—White CERUSSA [L. E.] Ceruſſe, or 
yu white lead. 
ces, W 


This is prepared by expoſing lead 
to the ſteam of vegetable acids till ĩt 
s corroded into a white powdery 
ſubſtance. It is ſometimes adulte- 


time 00 
Jleached, 
0 cakes. 


r and o nted with a mixture of common 
, and d witting ; this, if in any conſider- 
ce 1 de quantity, may be eaſily diſco- 
h wear. 


rered by the ſpeciſie lightyeſs of 


of wax B the compound: the ſort called flake 
zents, de. lead is not ſubject to abuſe. See 
oting {ly the article PLUMBUM ; and Ce 
* ſa in the third part. 

5, but 10. 

18 I1quor CETERACH: Ceterach officina- 
ly in 011 . B. Spleenwort, or miltwaſt. 
;c. ith | This is a ſmall buſhy plant grow- 
nces, 21 ing upon rocks and old walls. It 
L. E. 1 an herbaceous, ſomewhat mu- 
ders, 3 Ulaginous, roughiſh taſte ; it is re- 
1 UL. ommended as a pectoral and for 


Koncting urine in nephritic caſes. 
[ te virtue which it has been moſt 
Wbrated for, is that which it has 
leaſt title to, diminiſhing the 


wen, 


*. nam 
dulcly my 
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CHAREFOLII lia: Cbæro- 
phylli ſativi C. B. Chervil; the 
leaves [Z.] 

This is a low annual plant ſome- 
what like parſley, commonly culti- 
vated in gardens for culinary pur- 


poſes. This plant is grateful both to 


the palate and ſtomach, gently aperi- 


ent, and diuretic. Geoffroy aſſures 


us, that he has ound it from expe- 
rience to be of excellent ſervice in 
dropſies; that in this diſorder, it 
promotes the diſcharge of urine 
when ſuppreſſed, renders it clear 
when feculent and turbid, and when 
high and fiery of a paler colour ; 
that it acts mildlywithoutirritation, 
and tends rather to allay than excite 
inflammation. He goes ſo far as to 
ſay, that dropſies which do not 
yield tothis medicine,are ſcarce ca- 
pable of being cured by any other. 
He directs the juice to be given in 
the doſe of three or four ounces 
every fourth hour, and continued 
for * time, either alone, or in 
conjunction with nitre and ſyrup 
of the five opening roots. 


CHALYBS, vide FER UA. 
 CHAMACYPARISSUS, vide 


ABROTANUM Fozgulx A. 


CHAMADRYOS, /eu Triſa- 
ginis folia et ſummitates cum ſemine : 
Chamedryos minoris repentis C. B. 
Germander; the leaves [E.] and 
tops with the ſeed [L.] 

This is a low ſhrubby plant, cul- 
tivated in gardens. The leaves, 
tops and ſeeds have a bitter taſte, 
with ſome degree of aſtringency 
and aromatic flavour. They are 
recommended as ſudorific, diuretic, 
andemmenagogue, and forſtrength- 
ening the ſtomach and viſcera in 
general. With ſome they have been 
in great eſteem in intermittent fe- 
vers; as alſo in ſcrophulous and 
other chronic diſorders. 

2 CHAMA- 
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CHAMEMELI folia, flores : 


| Chamaemeli nobilis ſeu leurant bemi 


odoratioris. C. B. Single-flowered 
chamomile (the trailing ſort with 
larger leaves and flowers, and the 
diſk of the flower not very convex) 
the leaves and flowers [L. E.] 
Theſe have a ſtrong not ungrate- 
fal, aromatic ſmell, and a 
bitter, nauſeous taſte, They are 
accounted carminative, aperient, 
emollient, and in ſome meaſure 
anodyne ; and ſtand recommended 
in flatulent colics, for promoting 
the uterine purgations, 1n ſpaſmo- 
dic pains, and the pains of childe 
bed women : ſometimes they have 
been employed in intermittent fe- 
vers, and the nephritis. Theſe 
flowers are frequently alſo uſed ex- 


ternally in diſcutient and antiſeptic 


fomentations, and in emollient 
glyſters : they enter the forus com- 
munis, decottum commune pro clyftere 
and cl:um viride of our 7 ato- 
ry: an eſſential oil [L.] ſimple wa- 
ter and extract [ E.] are hkewiſe 
prepared from them in the ſhops. 


CHAMEMELUM fore multi- 
plici C. B. Double- flowered cha- 
momile; the flowers. 

Theſe differ from the foregoing 
in having ſeveral rows of the white 
petala ſet thick together about the 
middlediſk, which is much ſmaller. 
In this diſk the medicinal quali- 
ties of the flower chiefly reſide ; 
and hence the double or ſmall diſk- 
ed ſort is inferior in efficacy to 
the Gogle. 


CHAMAPITYOS five Ivar ar- 
thriticae folia : Chama pityos luteat 
vulgaris fue folis trifido C. B. 
Ground pine; the leaves. 

This is a low hairy plant clammy 
to the touch, of a ſtrong aromatic 


* 
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CHAM ALEON ALBUS, vide 


Part II, 


reſinous ſmell, and a bitterroughiſh 
taſte, It — — ed as an 
aperient and vulnerary, as alſo in 
gouty and rheumatic pains, 

CHEIRI, ſeu Leueoii lutei fore: 
Leucaii lutei vulgaris C. B. Wall. 
flower. 1 

This grows upon old walls and 
among rubbiſn, in ſoveral parts of 
England. The flowers have a plea. 
ſant ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitter. 
iſh, not agreeable taſte : they are 
ſaid to be cordial, anodyne, ape. 
rient, and emenagogue, but are 


wholly neglected by practice. 


CHELIDONI MAJORIS falia, ful « 
radix : Chelidonit majorts wvulgariy 
C. B. Celandine; the leaves and othe 
root [Z.] 


This plant grows on old walls, Cl 
among rubbiſh, and in waſte ſhady CH 
places. The herb is of a blucih 8p 7 
green colour; the root of a deep in the 
red; both contain a gold coloured EAG! 
Juice: their ſmell is diſagreeable; weg 
the taſte ſomewhat bitteriſh, very of jor 
acrid, biting andburning themouth; by | 
the root is | molt ar”, Juiceof de ad 
celandine has long been celebrated ¶ Nemec 


in diſorders of the eyes; but it s 

reatly too ſharp, unleſs plentifully 
— to be applied with ſafety 
to that tender organ. It has bee 
ſometimes uſed, and it is ſaid with 
good ſucceſs, far extirpating warts 
cleanſing old ulcers, and in c.. . 
pſalms 3 the herpes miliaris. Thi 
acrimonious plant is rarely gen. ha 
internally: the virtues attributed i 
it are thoſe of a ſtimulating ape 5 
ent, diuretic, and ſudoriſic: U 
particularly recommended in the 
flow kind of er. _— 2 
are no ſymptoms of inflamm3 mot; 
and in — ſome ſuppoſe 0 wk 
root to have been Helmont's ſpec 
fic in the hydrops aſcites. Half 
dram or a dram of the dry root! 
directed for a doſe ; or an 1 


part II. 


in wine of an ounce of the freſh 


r 


jents in the icterical decoction 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 


TT CHELIDONTE MINORIS ,, 

U radix; Chelidoniae rotundifoliae mi- 
ric C. B. Pilewort ; the leaves 

nd and root (F.] 

This is a very ſmall plant, found 


the in moiſt meadows and by hed 

ier ſdes: the roots conſiſt of ſlender 
are fibres, with ſome little tubercles 
pe- mong them, which are ſuppoſed 
are toreſemble the hzmorrhoids ; from 


whence it has been concluded, that 
this root muſt needs be of wonder- 


lia, ful efficacy for the cure of that di- 
garil lemper: to the taſte, it is little 
and cher than mucilaginous, 


valls, CHERMES, vide KS aumgͤs. 


ſhady CHINAE radix. China root [F.] 
lueiſh BW There are two ſorts of this root 
deep in the ſhops, one brought from the 
oured Eat Indies, the other from the 
eable; Weſt. They are both longiſh, full 
, Very of joints, of a pale reddith colour, 
_ of no ſmell, and very little taſte : 
uice 


the oriental, which is the moſt eſ- 
emed, is conſiderably harder and 
paler coloured than the other. Such 
ſhould be choſen as is freſh, cloſe, 
yy, and upon being chewed, 
ppears full of a fat unctuous juice. 


-brated 
ut its 

tifully 
1 ſafety 
as beet 


d wit China root was either unknown or 

Ware garded by the ancient phyſici- 
in wr 8. It was firſt introduced into 
is, T1 prope about the year 1535, with 
y a0 Þe character of a ſpecific againſt 
DU 


aercal and cutaneous diſorders, 
ad 25 fuch was made uſe of for 
ne time, but at length gave place 
medicine of a more powerful 
ad, It is generally ſuppoſed to 
note inſenſible perſpiration and 


g Wel. 
ic: un 
in the 
ere there 
nmato 


1 > e urinary diſcharge ; and by its 
at's af ous quality to obtund acri- 
ry root OUS Juices, 

15 ub ara CHINE, vide Pzxv- 


us Coa rex. 
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CICERIS RUBRI /emen; Ciceris 


root, The root and leaves are in - foribus et ſi mini bus ex purpura ru- 


beſcentibus C. B. R 
chich peas, | 
This is a fort of pulſe cultivated 
in the warmer climates, where our 
finer peas do not thrive ſo well. 
They are a ftrong flatulent food, 
hard of digeſtion, Lithoatriptic 
and diuretic virtues are attributed 
to them on no good foundation, 


CICHOREI foha, radix; Ci- 
chorei jylveftris five efficinarum C. B. 
Wild ſuccory; the roots and leaves 


5 þ ; 
The root has a moderately bitter 
taſte, with ſome degree of rough- 
neſs; the leaves are ſomewhat leſs 
bitter: the roots, ſtalks, and leaves 
yield, on being wounded, a mil 
ſaponaceous juice, By culture, this 
— loſes its green colour and its 
itterneſs, and in this ſtate is em- 
loyed in ſalads: the darker co- 
oured and more deeply jagged the 
leaves, the bitterer is their taſte. 
Wild ſuccory is an uſeful deter- 
gent, aperient, and attenuating 
medicine; acting without much ir- 
ritation, tending rather to cool than 
to heat the bod „and at the ſame 
time corroborating the tone of the 
inteſtines, The juice taken inlar 
nony ſo as to keepup a gentle 
iarrhœa, and continued for ſome 
weeks, has been found to produce 
excellent effects in ſcorbutic and 
other chronical diſorders. 


CICUTE ; Cicutae majorit 
C. B. Hemlock; the leaves [Z.] 
This isa large umbelliferousplant, 
common about the fides of fields, 
under hedges, and in moiſt ſhady 
places : the leaves are winged, di- 
vided into a great number of ſmall 
fern like ſections, ofa dark orblack- 
iſh green colour, and appearing'as 
it were rough; the ſtalk is hollow 
(as is likewiſe great part of the —_ 
. ter 


chices, or 
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after the ſtalk has ariſen) and ſpot- 
ted with ſeveral blackiſh, red, or 
purple ſpots. Hemlock 1s ſometimes 
applied externally as a diſcutient, 
and in this intention is an ingredi- 
ent in one of the plaſters of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia. With 
regard to its virtue when taken in- 
ternally, it has been generally ac- 
counted poiſonous, which it doubt- 
leſs is, in a high degree, when 
uſed in any confiderable quantity. 
But Dr. Storck has lately found, 
that in certain ſmall doſes it may 
be taken with great ſafety, and 
that, without at all diſordering the 
- conſtitution, or even producing any 
ſenſible operation, it ſometimes 
proves a powerful reſolvent in 
many obſtinate diſorders. See 
E»:r://um cicutae in the third part 
oi ulis work. 


 CINFRES RUSSICT. 
potaſh [L ] p 
Potaſh is an impure alkaline ſalt, 
produced from vegetable matters by 
— The ſtrongeſt is brought 
from Ruſſia in dark coloured very 
hard maſſes, which do not ſoon de- 
liquiate in the air, like the purer 
alkaline ſalts. This ſort is ſaid to 
be prepared by burning wood with a 
cloſe ſmothering heat, and making 
the aſhes,with a ley drawn from the 
coarſer part of them, into a paſte, 
which is afterwards ſtratified with 
ſome of the more inflammable 
kinds of wood, and burnt a ſecond 
time; by this means the ſalt melts, 
and concretes with the earthy mat- 
ter of the aſhes into hard cakes ; 
but it appears from experiment, 
that this kind of potaſh contains, 
beſides the vegetable earth, a large 
proportion of quick] A pu- 


Ruſſia 


11MmEC, 
rer and whiter ſalt is brought to us 
from Germany, under the name of 
pearl aſhes ; this is extracted from 
wood aſhes by means of water, and 
afterwards red g ed into a dry form 
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in the Edinburgh pharmacopei, 


. finer the colour of the ciner 


Palit Il. 


by evaporation. Theſe ſalts ar 
liable to great abuſes from ſund 

admixtures, and therefore ſhould 
never be employed for medicinal 
purpoſes, withont due purification; 
this may be effected by ſolution in 
cold water, filtration, and exſicca: 
tion, See Part III. chap. viii, 


CIMOLIA ALBA, fo 4rgill 
alba. Tobaccopipe clay [E] 

This is a pure white clay, neu- 
iy of the ſame general nature with 
the boles already ſpoken of, but 
more viſcous when moiſtened with 
water, and hence probably more 
effectual for obtunding and incral- 
— acrimonious thin humour, 
It is ſcarcely ever uſed for any ne. 
dicinal purpoſe. 


CIMOLIA PURPURASCENS, 
Fullers earth [E.] 
This earth is more viſcous than Þ 
the boles, and leſs ſo than the to- 
baccopipe-clay. It is wholly ne. 
lected in practice, though retained 


CINAB ARIS NATIVA. Natve 
cinnabar [E.] 
This is a ponderous mineral d 
a red colour, found in Spain, Hut- 
gary, and ſeveral other parts of tit 
world. The fineſt ſort is in pretty 
large maſſes, both externally and 
internally of an elegant deep td 
colour, which greatly improves a 
on grinding the maſs into fte 
powder; this is imported by de 
Dutch from the Eaſt-Indies, Th 
is another ſort of a good cola 
in roundiſh drops, ſmooth witho% 
and ſtriated within. b 
This mineral appears from che. 
mical experiments to be comp 
of mercury and ſulphur, in ſuch 
manner, that the quantity of 
former is commonly above fix un 
greater than that of the latter? 


part II. 


more mercury it is found to hold. 


$ are Native cinnabar has been by many 
indy referred as a medicine to that made 
hould byart: but there does not appear 
cinal o be any juſt foundation for this 


preference. The native has ſome- 
ines been obſerved to occaſion 
vauſez,vomiting,andanxiety: theſe 


brobablyproceeded from an ad m1 x- 
are of ſome arſenical particles 
Vill /hich it could not be freed from 
] by repeated ablation. When pure, 
| Neat- kt has no quality or medical virtue 
e with tint from thoſe of the artificial 
but innabar, like which it is not diſ- 
d with Pluble in the animal Aluids, and 1s 
y more ommonly found of little activity. 
incral- ee Part III. chap. ix. ſect. 7. 
mours, 
ny me CINNAMOMUM : Cinname- 
um five canella tzry.anica C. B. 
Cinnamon [E. 
CENS, This is a light, thin bark, of a 
peddiſh colour, rolled up in long 
us that ville or canes ; of a fragrani, de- 
the to- ightful ſmell, and an aromatic, 
plly ne weet, pungent taſle, with ſome de- 
retained ere of altringency. It is gene- 
opœn. ally mixed with the cafia bark : 
| his laſt is eaſily diſtinguiſhable by 
Native ſes breaking over ſmooth, whilſt 
innamon ſplinters; and by its ſli- 
ineral o y mucilaginous taſte, without any 
n, Hun ling of the roughneſs of the true 
res of the innamon, Cinnamon is a very 
in pet legant and uſeful aromatic, more 
nally u efol both to the palate and ſto- 
deep uch. than moſt other ſubſtances of 
roves Up us claſs : by its aſtringent quality 
into ke likewiſe corroborates the viſcera, 
d by de id proves of great ſervice in ſe- 
. Ther eral kinds of alvine fluxes, and 
d colouh moderate diſcharges from the u- 
Wit. an eſſential oil, a ſimple 
: nd ſpirituous diſtilled water, and 
from Ct uncture of it, are kept in the 
compo Tp: itis likewiſe employed as a 
in ſuch Rey ingredient in a great number 
ity of 3 i compoſitions, 
e fix um | 
ow ; n CITREORUM cortex e- faccus 
nab a 


I 
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Frudis mali medias C. B. Citrons ; 
the yellow rind and juice [ E,] 
The citron is an evergreen tree 
or ſhrub, of the ſame genus with 
the orange and lemon: it was firſt 
brought from Aſſyria and Media 
(whence the fruit is called mala 
Aria, mala M:dica) into Greece, 
and thence into the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, where it 1s now culti- 
vated, Citrons are rarely made uſe 
of among us; they are of the ſame 
2 with lemons, except that 
their juice is ſomewhat leſs acid. 


CITRULLI ine; Anguriae 
citrulli ditae C.B. Citruls ; the 
ſeed [E.] 

This plant is rarely met with 
among us, unleſs in botanic gar- 
dens. The feeds are in the num- 
ber of the four greater cold ſeeds, 
and agree in quality with the others 
of that clais. 


CNICUS, vide CarTHAWUS., 


COCCINELLA, i Cecbinilla: 
Cochineal [L. E.] 

This is a ſmall irregular roundiſh 
body of a dark red colour oa the 
outſide, and a deep bright red with- 
in; it is brought from Mexico and 
New Spain. This ſubſtance has 
long been ſeppoled to be the feed 
of a plant; it appears from che- 
mical experiments to be an aaimal, 
and from the accounts of the more 
celebrated naturaliſts, an inſect, 
which breeds on the American 
prickly pear-tree, and adheres 
thereto without changing its place. - 
Cochineal has been ſtrongly re- 
commendcd as a ſudoriſic, cardiac, 
and alexipharmac; but practitioners 
have never obſerved any conſidet- 
able effects from it. Its greateſt 
conſumption is among the ſcarlet 


duyers; and in medicine its prin- 


cipal uſe is as a colouring drug; 
both watery and ſpirituous liquors 
extract 


' 
— — — 
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extract its colour. In the London 
pharmacopeia three tinctures, in 
the Edinburgh eight, with two de- 
coctions, an infuſion and a confec- 
tion, receive from this drug a fine 
red colour. 


COCHLEZ TERRESTRES, 


vide LiMACES TERRESTRES. 


COCHLEARIZAZ HORTEN- 
SIS folia ; Cocbleariae folio ſubro- 
tundo C. B. Garden ſcurvy-graſs ; 
the leaves [L. E.] | 


COCHLEARLE MARINE 
Folia; Cochleariae folio finuate C. B. 
Sea ſcurvygraſs; the leaves. 

Theſe plants have little other 
difference, as to their external ap- 
pearance, than that expreſſed in 
their titles; in taſte and medical 
virtue, the firſt is conſiderably ſtrong- 
eſt; and hence is alone retained 
both by the London and Edin- 
dburgh colleges. 


Scu raſs is a pungent ſtimu- 
. capable of diſ- 
ſolving viſcid juices, opening ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera and the 
more diſtant glands, and promoting 
the fluid ſecretions ; it is particu- 
larly celebrated in ſcurvies, and is 
the principal herb employed in 
theſe kinds of diſorders in the 
northern countries. Its officinal pre- 
parations are a conſerve [L. E.] 
and ſpirit [E.]; it is an ingredient 
alſo in the ſcorbuticjuices and com- 
pound horſe-radiſh water [L. E.] 
and its ſpirit is uſed for drawing a 
tincture from gum lac [Z.] 


COFFEA [E.] Coffee; the fruit 
of an oriental ſhrub called by Juſ- 
ſieu ja/minum Arabicum lauri folio, 
cus /emen afud nos caffe dicitur. 

Tois fruit is employed rather as 
food than as a medicine. The medi- 
cal effects expected from it, are to 


Part Il. 


aſſiſt digeſtion, promote the nt. 
ral ſecretions, and prevent cr n. 
move a diſpoſition to ſleepineſ, 


COLOCHYNTHIDIS mull. 
la. Coloquintida, or bitter ap- 
ple; the medullary part of the 
dried fruit [L. E.] 

This is the produce of a plant of W 
the gourd kind growing in Turkey, Md 
The fruit is about the ſize of an T 
orange ; its medullary part, freed tor 
from the rind and ſeeds, is alone en 
made uſe of in medicine; this is ld 
very hight, white, ſpongy, com- M: 
poled of membranous leaves ; of on 
an extremely bitter, nauſeous, acri- ie 
monious taſte. Colocynch is one pre 
of the moſt powerful and moſt vio- Wi: 
lent cathartics. Many eminentphy- 
ſicians condemn it as dangerous, ant 
even deleterious; others recom- 
mend it not only as an efficaciow 
purgative, but likewiſe as an al 
terative in obſtinate chronical di. 
orders. Thus much is certain, that 
colocynth in the doſe of a few 
grains, acts with great vehemence, 
diſorders the body, and fometimei 
occaſions a diſcharge of blood. 
Many attempts have been made ick 
edrrect its virulence by the add. 
tion of acids, aſtringents. and the toug] 
like: theſe may leſſen the force nil! fe 
of the colocynth, but no other bade 
wiſe than might be equally done h 
by a reduction of the doſe, Teton 
beſt method of abating its vin 


lence, without abating its put th; 
gative virtue, ſeems to be by tn rim, 
turating it with gum, farinse e, 
ous ſubſtances, or the oily ce ber 


which, without making any alter de 
tion in the colocynth itſelf, pres 
vent its reſinous particles from co. 
hering, and ſticking upon the mend! 
branes of the inteſtines, ſo 2 
irritate, inflame, or corrode then 
It is an ingredient in ſome of e 
purgative pills, and the cathart 
extract of the ſhops. 

CONS 


11, Part tt, 


in, WY CONSOLIDE MAJORIS, /u 
IT Its dympbyti majoris radix Sympbyti 


s, rorfalide majoris C. B. Comfry; the 
root [F.] 

wedul. This is a rough hairy plant, 

3 fas wild by riyer-fides and 

f the lu watery places, The roots are 


rer large, black on the outſide, 
white within, full of a viſeid glu- 
tinous juice, of no particular taſte, 
They agree in quality with the 
roots of althæa; with this differ- 
ence, that the mucilage of con/o- 
ide is ſome what ſtronger bodied. 


ant of 
arkey, 
of an 

freed 
| alone 
this u 

com- 


s 3 of Wer /olidating virtues of this plant 


8, acri- ue elated by authors, It is an in- 
is one I erevient in the compound white 
ſt vio- WW Lecoction of the Edinburgh phar- 
nt phy- WW macopeia, 


0u5,a0d 
recom- 
) CAC100 
$ an al. 
cal dil- 


in, that 


CONSOLIDA MEDIA, vide 


Jour. ; 


CONSOLIDA MINIMA, vide 


BELLIS MINOR, 


a ſes 

emence, CONTRAYERVA [L. E. 
metimei This is a knotty root, an inch or 
| blbod, vo in length, about half an inch 
made dick, of a reddiſh brown colour 
he addi tervally, and pale within; long, 


and the 


Pugh, ſlender 1 ſhoot out from 


the lol ides of it; theſe are generally 
10 older gsded with ſmall round knots. 
ly = bus root is of a peculiar kind of 
ſe, 1 romatic ſmell, and a ſomewhat 
its viſt kingent, warm, bitteriſh taſte, 

ts art ith a light and ſweetiſh kind of 
e by I mony when long chewed : the 
yo | res have little taſte or ſmell; the 
oily — Wderous part therefore ſhould be 
* 1 choſen, Contrayerva is one 
s A 2 mildeſt of thoſe ſubſtances 
G mem- led alexipharmacs: it is indiſ- 
t 0 80 * a good and uſeful diapho- 
5 1005 0 — may be ſafely given in 
— or © larger doſes than the com- 


dan practice is accuſtomed to ex- 
tin, Its virtues are extracted 
i by water and rectified ſpirit, 


£ catharu , 


CONS 


Many ridiculous hiſtories of the 
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and do not ariſe in evaporatĩon with 
either; the ſpirituous tincture and 
extract taſte ſtronger of the root 
than the aqueous ones, It gives 
name to an officinal powder, and 
is an ingredient in the Edinburgh 
theriaca. 


COPAL [E.] a reſin obtained 
from ſeveral forts of large trees 
growing in New Spain. This reſin 


is brought to us in irregular lumps, - 


ſome tranſparent; of a yellowiſh 
or brown colour, others ſemitranſ- 
parent and whitiſh. It has never 
come 1nto uſe as a medicine and 13 
rarely met with in the ſhops. 


CORALLINA : Muſcur mariti- 
mus five corailina officinarum C. B. 
Coralline, or ſea moſs [E.] | 

This is a branched ſtony ſub- 
ſtance of a white colour, growing 
on rocks, and ſometimes on the 
ſhells of fiſhes. It is celebrated as 
a vermifuge, on what foundation 
I know not; to the taſte it is 
intirely infipid. - 


CORALLIUM RUBRUM. Red 
coral [L. E.] | 

This alſo is a marine * 4 

of the ſame nature with the fore- 


oing. It cannot reaſonably be 


ooked upon in any other light than 


as a mere abſorbent; as ſuch it 


enters the officinal crabs claw 
powder, and is ſometimes in prac» 


tice directed by itſelf, 


CORIANDRI ; Coriandri 
majoris C, B, Coriander ; the ſeed 


ILL. E.] 
Coriander is an umbelliferous 


plant. differing from all the others 


of that claſs in producing ſpherical 
ſeeds. Theſe, when fret have a 
ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, which 
improves by drying, and becomes 
Tufficiently f they are re- 
commended as carminative and ſto- 

K machic. 
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machic. They are an ingredient in 
the officinal 1 2 ime water 


and electuary of bayberries [L.] 


CORNU CERVI IL. E.] The 


ſtag or harts horns. 
* extraordinary virtues have 


been attributed to theſe horns, and 


to all the parts of the animal in 
general; but experience gives no 
countenance to them ; nor do they 
ſeem to have any other foundation 
than the great timidity of the hart, 
the annual renewal of his horns, 
and an opinion of his extraordinary 
longevity; from theſecircumſtances 
it was inferred, that all the parts 
of him muſt be proper for intimi- 
dating the enraged Archeus, re- 
newing health and ſtrength, and 
prolonging life. 

The horns boiled in water, give 
out an emollient nutritious gelly[ Z.] 
Burnt to whiteneſs, they yield an 
abſorbent earth, purer from gelati- 
nous matter than the natural teſta- 
ceous abſorbents, but which ap- 
pears to be weaker in its abſorbent 

ower. This earth is employed 
in the officinal white decoction 
ILL. E.] 


CORNI frutus ; Corni horten fis 
maris C. ZB. The cornel tree; its 
fruit. 

The fruit is moderately cooling 
and aſtringent, but not regarded as 
an article of the materia medica, 
and hence rejected both from the 
London and Edinburgh pharma - 
copœias. 


COSTUS [L. E.] Ceſtus; a root 
brought from the Eaſt- Indies. 

Authors mention two ſorts of 
coſtus, ſweet and bitter; in the 
ſhops we ſeldom meet with any 
more than one, the coflus dulcis H- 
cinarum C. B. This root is about 
the ſize of the finger; and conſiſts 
of a yellowiſh woody part incloſed 
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within a whitiſh bark : the former 
is very tough, of no ſmell, and 
very little taſte ; the cortical pan 
brittle, of a warm, bitteriſh, aro. 
matic taſte, and an agreeable ſmell, 
ſomewhat reſembling that ofvviolets, 
Coſtus is ſaid 
to attenuate viſcid humours, to 
promote expectoration, perſpira. 
At preſent it is 
rarely met with in preſcription, and 
not often in the ſhops ; in mithri. 
date, theriaca, and the confectio 
paulina, the only officinal compo. 
ſitions it is directed in, zedoary 


or Florentine orris. 


tion, and urine. 


ſupplies its place. 


COSTUS HORTORUM, vide 


BALSAMITA MAS. 


COTULAZ FOETIDE g; 


Chamemeli fetidi C. B. Mayweed, 
or wild chamomile; the leaves [E. 
This plant is common among 


corn, and in waſte places. In ap- 


pearance it reſembles ſome of the 
_- chamomiles, but is eaſily 

iſtinguiſhable from them by its 
ſtrong fetid ſcent, It is rarely or 
never uſed in the preſent practice. 


CRASSULZ five Telipbii fi 
lia; Telephii vulgaris C. B. Or- 
pine; the leaves 6509 

This is a very thick · leaved juicy 
plant, not unlike the houſeleeks, 
It has a mucilaginous roughiſhtaſte, 
and hence is recommended, as emol- 
lient and aſtringent, but has never 
been much regarded in practice. 


CREPITUS LUPI, vide Lr- 


COPERDON, 


CRETA {L, E.] White chalk. 

This is a pure alkaline earth, to- 
tally ſoluble in vinegar, and the 
lighter acids, ſo as to deſtroy every 
ſenſible mark of their acidity. This 
earth is one of the moſt uſeful 
the abſorbents, and is to be locke 


upon 
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mer 

and bon ſimply as ſuch: the aſtrin- 
part it virtues which ſome attribute 
aro- it, have no foundation, unleſs in 


fr as the earth is .1tiated with 
id, with which it compoſes a ſa- 
concrete manifeſtly fubaſtring- 
„ It gives name to an officinal 
lep 113 and decoction [E.] and 
an ingredient in the 8 

or 


and ches. It is employed alſo 
ris ricating the volatile ſalt of ſal 
cio moniac [L.] 

po- 


CRITHMI folia ; Crithmi five 
meuli maritimi mi noris C. B. Sam- 
re; the leaves [E.] 

This plant grows wild on rocks, 
d in maritime places; the leaves 
e ſome what like thoſe of fennel, 
tthe ſegments much thicker and 
drier ; their ſmell reſembles that 
ſmallage; the taſte is warm, bit- 
iſh, not agreeable, They are 
d to be ſtomachic, aperient, and 
rec. 


CROCUS Crocus ſativui C. B. 

ron; the chives or fleſhy capil- 
nents growing at the end of the 
il of the flower, carefully pick- 


| 8 = preſſed together into cakes 
[+ Z. 

9 There are three ſorts of ſaffron 
Juicy t with in the ſhops, two of 
ekt. ch are brought from abroad, 
taſte, other is the produce of our own 
mol- try ; this laſt is greatly ſu- 
never nor to the two former, from 
ce. ch it may be diſtinguiſhed by 

Hades being broader. When in 
Ly- ſection, it Is of a fie orange 

| colour, and yields * yel- 

tincture: it ſhould be choſen 
alk. not above a year old, in 
1, to- le cakes, neither dry, nor yet 
d the moiſt, tough and firm in tear- 
* þ E the 9 colour within as 

ut, an 1 

ue Iulive — eee 
cke Kron is a very elegant and uſe- 
upon uomatic ; deldes the virtues 
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which it has in common with all 
the bodies of that claſs, it remark- 
ably exhilarates, raiſes the ſpirits, 
and is deſervedly accounted one of 
the higheſt cordials; taken in large 
doſes, it is ſaid to occaſion immo- 
derate mirth, involuntary laughter, 
and the ill effects which follow. 
from the abuſe of ſpirituous li- 
quors. This medicine is particu- 
larly ſerviceable in hyſteric depreſ- 
ſions proceeding from a cold cauſe 
or obſtruction of the uterine ſecre- 
tions, where other aromatics, even 
thoſe of the more generous kind, 
bave little effect. Saffron imparts 
the whole of its virtue and — 
to rectiſied ſpirit, proof ſpirit, wine, 
vinegar, and water: à tincture 
drawn with vinegar, loſes greatly 
of its colour in keeping: the wa- 
tery and vinous tinctures are apt to 

row ſour, and then loſe their co- 
our alſo: that made in pure ſpirit 
keeps in perfection for many years. 
Its officinal preparations are, a ſpi- 
rituous tincture { F.] a vinous tinc- 
ture, and ſyrup [L. ] It is an in- 

redient in the cordial confection 
L. ] the /udorific tinfture, the pec- 
toral and paregoric elixirs, the pow- 
der for promoting delivery LZ. ] and 
ſeveral of the aloetic compoſi- 
tions. | 


CUBEBZ [L. E.] Cubebs. 
Cubebs are à fruit brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies. This fruit has a 
great reſemblance to pepper. The 
Ops pal difference diſtinguiſhable 
y the eye is, that each cubeb is 
furniſhed with a long ſlender ſtalk 
whence they are called by ſome 
piper caudatum.) In aromatic 
warmth and pungency, cubebs are 
far inferior to pepper, They are 
an ingredient in mithridate and 
theriaca ¶ L. ] and in the compound 


ſpirit of lavender [Z.] 
CUCUMERIS HORTENSIS 
K 2 ſimen. 


nn —-— I Ione TOR = 
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ſemen, Garden cucumbers; the 
ſeeds [E.] N 

Theſe are in the number of the 
four greater cold ſeeds; they are 
leſs apt to grow rancid in keepin 
than the others of that claſs. 


CUCUMERIS AGRESTIS 
fruftus; Cucumeris fylceftris aſinini 
dicti C. B. Wild cucumber ; the 
fruit [L. E.] 

This plant, found wild in foreign 
countries, is with us cultivated in 
gardens. Its principal botanic diffe- 
rence from the former, is the ſmall- 
neſs of its fruit, which is no bigger 
than a Spaniſtrolive: when ripe, 
it burſts on a light touch, ard ſheds 
its ſeeds with violence, and hence 
was named by the Greeks elateri- 
um. This name was applied like - 
wiſe to the inſpiſſated juice of the 
fruit, the only preparation of the 
plant made uſe of in medicine. Ela- 
terium ĩs a ſtrong cathartic,and very 
often operates alſo upwards, 'Two 
or three grains are accounted in 
moſt caſes a ſufficient doſe. Simon 
Paulli relates ſome inſtances of the 
good effects of this purgative in 
dropſies: but cautions practitioners 
not to have recourſe to it till after 
milder medicines have proved in- 


effeQtual; to which caution we 


heartily ſubſcribe. Medicines in- 
deed in general, which act with 
violence in ſmall doſes, require the 
utmoſt ſki]l to manage them with 
any tolerable degree of ſafety : to 
which may be added, that the 
various manners of making theſe 
kinds of preparations, as practiſed 
by different hands, muſt needs 
vary their power. . 


CUCURBITEA / men ; Cucur- 
bite oblonge flore alba, foli molli 
C. B. The gourd; its ſeeds [ZE] 

Theſe are in the number of the 
four greater cold ſeeds. They unite 
with water by trituration into an. 


Part Il 


emulſion, and yield to the pref 
a ſoft infipid oil, and poſſeſs th 
general virtues of unctuous ſu 
{tances. | 


CUMINUM, vide Cyutxyy 


CUPRESSI fru@us. The cyprel 
tree; its fruit. 

This is a tall tree growing ui 
in the warmer climates. The fru 
is a ſtrong aſtringent; and in (ond 
places frequently uſed as ſuch 
among us it is very rarely en 
ployed, and not often met with 
the ſhops, 


CUPRUM [L. E.] Copper, 

The preparations of copper a 
violently emetic, and thereiore ui 
rarely exhibited internally. Son 
have ventured upon a ſolution df 
grain or two of the metal in y 
table acids, and obſerve, that 


acts almoſt as ſoon as received i 10 
the ſtomach, ſo as to be of gu C 
uſe for occaſioning poiſonous i, 
ſtances that wary, Tam ſwallowed 


to be immediately thrown up agar 
Boerhaave recommends a ſaturattd 
ſolution of this metal in volati 
alkaline ſpirits, as a medicine 
great ſervice in diſorders proceed 
ing from an acid, weak,cald, phleg 
matic cauſe : if three drops of ti 
tincture be taken every mornin 
with a glaſs of mead, and thei 
doubled every day to twenty-fo 
drops, it proves (he ſays) apeneil 
attenuating, warming, and dure 
tic: he dare: us, that by tl 
means he cured a confirmed 1 
Cites, and that the urine run 0 
as from an open pipe; but at 
ſame time acknowledges, that i 
on trying the ſame medicine & 
others, it failed him. He likem 
recommends other preparation 
copper, as of wonderful efica be 
certain kinds of ill habits, e 

neſs of the ſtomach, &c. — 


Part II 


the pref 
zoſſeſs th 
uous ſub 


cannot think the internal uſe of Thisis of the claſs of plants calk 
this metal commendable, or even ed paraſitical, or which grow out 
fe, Phyſicians in general ſeem from the body of others: it has no 
to be agreed, that it has really a leaves, conſiſting only of a number 
jirulent quality; and too many ex- of juicy filaments matted together. 
zmples are met with of fatal con- There are two ſorts of it, cuſcuta 
equences enſuing upon eating food major C. B. which grows common- 
that had been dreſt in copper veſ- ly in heaths on farzes, nettles, &c. 
Gl; not well cleaned from the ruſt and likewiſe in fields of flax, and 


YMINUY 


he cypreſ 


wing 4 lich they had contracted by lying other manured plants; and the 2 
1 * 7 cuta minor, or epithymum of the 
* Great care ought to be had that ſame author, ſo called from its be- 


pcid liquors, or even water — 2 Ing found only upon thyme. This 
1 for internal uſe, be not ſuffer- laſt is preferred for medicinal uſe, 
{ to ſtand long in veſſels made of and is uſually brought from Leg- 
opper; otherwiſe they will diſſolve horn and Turkey, with tops and 
ſo much of the metal as will give ſtalks of thyme amongſt it. Epithy- 


rely en 
et with i 


* hem diſagreeable qualities. Hence mum has a pretty ſtrong ſmell, 
Pe M: the diſtillation of fimple waters and roughiſh ſomewhat pungent 
0 * ith copper ſtills, the laſt runnings, ſubtile taſte, Its virtues remain 
7 * 1 which are manifeſtly acid, have as yet to be determined; the anci- 
I; _ Frequently proyed emetic. It is ents ranked it among cathartics; 
that remarkable, that whilſt weak acid but thoſe who have given it in that 
* wet Jiquors are kept boiling in copper intention have been generally diſ- 
" of ele, they do not ſeem to diſſolve appointed. 
nous of the metal; but if ſuffered P 
** o remain in them for the ſame CY ANTfore:; Cyani ſegetumC. B. 
* length of time without — — Bluebottle; the flowers. | 
K become notably impregnated wi This is a common weed among 
role copper. Hence the confec- corn. The flowers are of an elegant 
Jicine "ers, by ſkilful management, blue colour, which, if carefully and 
procl rpare the moſt acid ſyrups in haſtily dried, they retain for a conſi- 
| J oper veſſels without giving them derable time. As to their virtues, 
_ 75 Dy ill taſte from the metal. the preſent practice expects not 
I any from them; eee e. 
| the dl CURCUMA [E.] Turmeric. they have been formerly celebrate 
ent) fe Turmeric is a root brought from againſt the bites of e ani- 
aperien the Falt- Indies. It is internally of mals, contagious diſeaſes, palpita- 
ad die deep lively yellow, or ſaffron co- tions of the heart, and many other 
vy 8." which it readily imparts to diſtempers. 
med M "ry liquors. It has an agree- ; * 
an ebe, weak ſmell, and a bitteriſh CYCLAMEN, vide Ax Tu- 
ut a U what warm taſte. Turmeric x ITA. 
that u eteemed aperient and emmena- 
icice de, and of fingular efficacy in CYDONIA MALA, eorumgue 
 likewik the jaundice, It is an ingredient mina; Fruttus Cotoree mali J. B. 
ations MR" the 1Qeric decoction of the Edin- The quince-tree ; the fruit and its 
Gee sh pharmacopœia. It tinges ſeeds [L. B.] 
„ wee urine of a ſaffron colour. Quinces have a very auſtere acid 
bot Fr _ taſte; taken in ſmall quantity, they 
cum CUSCUTA. Dodder. are ſuppoſed to reſtrain vomiting, 
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134 
and alvine fluxes; and more libe- 
rally, to looſen the belly. The 
ſeeds abound with a mucilaginous 
ſubſtance, of no particular taſte, 
which they readily impart to wa- 
tery liquors: an ounce will render 
three pints of water thick and ropy 
like the white of an egg. A ſyrup 
[L.] and gelly [E.] of the fruit, 
and mucilage of the ſeeds [L. ] are 
kept in the ſhops. 


. CYMINI Yen; Cymini ſemine 
lengiore C. B. Fæniculi ori-ntalis 
cumini dicti Tour. Cummin; the 
ſeeds [L. E.] 

This is an umbelliferous plant, 
in appearance reſembling tennel, 
but much ſmaller: the ſeeds are 
brought chiefly from Sicily and 
Malta. Cummin ſeeds have a bit- 
teriſh warm taſte, accompanied 
with an aromatic flavour, not of 
the moſt agreeable kind. They 
are accounted good carminatives, 
but not very often made uſe of, 
An eſſential oil of them is kept in 
the ſhops, and they give name to 
a plaſter and cataplaſm [L.] 


CYNOGLOSSI radix; Cyno- 
glaſſi majoris vulgaris C. B. Houndſ- 
* * ; the root, 

he leaves of this plant are. in 
ſhape thought toreſembie a tongue, 
whence its name ; they are clothed 
with a whitiſh down: it grows wild 
in ſhady lanes. I he roots have a 
rank diſagreeable ſmell, and rough 
bitteriſh taſte, covered with a glu- 
tinous {weetiſhneſs. The virtues 
of this root are very doubtful; it 
is generally ſuppoſed to be nar- 
cotic, and by ſome to be virulently 
ſo: others declare, that it has novir- 
tue of this kind, and luok upon 
it as a mere glutinous allringent, 
The preſent practice takes no no- 
tice of it in any intention. 


CYNOBASTI fufus : Reſee 
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jeris C B. Dates [E.]: a bu 
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Hlueſtris vulgaris flore odoraty ing 
nato C. B. The wild briar, dog rol 
or hip tree; its fruit ¶ L. Z.] 
This buſh grows wild in bed 
throughout England. The f 
ers have a pleaſant ſmell; but! 
weak, that Parkinſon and other 
have named the plant roſa Hlu 
tris inodora : a water dillilled frog 
them ſmells agreeably. The fn 
or hips contain a ſouriſh ſweet 
pulp; with a rough prickly ma 
ter incloſing the ſeeds, from whid 
the pulp ought to be carefully f 
parated before it is taken intern 
'y : the Wirtemberg college d 
erves, that from a negleR of thi 
caution, the pulp. of hips ſong 
times occaſions a pruritus, and ut 
eaſineſs about the anus; and lh 
known the conſerve of it to excit 
violent vomiting. The conſe 
is the only officinal preparation 
this fruit, 


CYPERI LONGI radix; C 
peri odorati radice longa, five q 
2 C. B. Long ey peru 
the root. 

This is a plant of the gramin 
folious kind; it is ſometimes foun 
wild, in marſhy places iu England 
the roots have been general 
brought to us from Italy. Th 
root is long, ſlender, crooked, at 
full of knots ; outwardly of ad: 
brown, or blackiſh colour, it 
wardly whitiſh; of an aromat 
ſmell, and an agreeable wan 
taſte ; both the taſte and ſmell an 
improved by moderate exſiccation 
Cyperus is accounted a good i 
machic and carminative, but # 
preſent very little regarded. 


DACTYLI: Fata, Palnen 


dried fruit, about the ſhape © 
an acorn, but generally langer 
conſiſting of a ſweet pulpy pat 
and a hard ſtone: the belt 7 

brought 


part II. 


art! 


100 inte a 
dog rol formerly uſed in ctoral decoc- 
tions, and * , beſides their 


enollient and incraſſating virtue, 


to have a ſlight aſtringency. 
DAUCI CRETICI nen; 


n hedht 
he fle 
z but! 
d other 


a , foliis fæniculi tenuiffimis C. B. 
led i Cendy carrot, or carrot of Crete; 
The u e ſeeds [L. E.] 

ſweet This is an umbelliferous plant 
ly narrowing wild in the Levant, and 
m white warmer parts of Europe. 
efully ie ſeeds, which are brought from 


rete, have a warm biting taſte, 
d a not diſagreeable aromatic 
mell, They are carminative, and 
wd to be diuretic, but at pre- 
nt little otherwiſe uſed than as 
peredients in the mithridate and 
eriaca. 


interm 
lege of 
& of thi 
ps ſong 
, and ut 
ind! ha 
to excit 
conſe | 
ration i DAUCI SYLVESTRIS nen; 
alinacæ ſylveftris ten uifoliæ Dio/- 


na, vel dauci Hicinarum C. B. 


dix ; Mil carrot; the feed [E.] 
fre bis is common in paſture 


dunds and fallow fields through- 
* England. The ſeeds poſſeſs 
e virtues of thoſe of the daucus 
icus, in an inferior degree; 
d have often ſupplied their 
ace in the ſhops; and been 
aſelves fapplied by the ſeeds 
the garden carrot : theſe laſt 
, in warmth and flavour, the 
akeſt of the three : the ſeeds of 
Candy carrot are much the 


cyper us 


| gramini 
mes foun 


lour, in 
aromay 


ble wan get. 

ſmell an 

fication NIS LEONIS five Ta- 
good io ut, radix & filia ; Dentis leonis 
A but 1 we folie, el angi/liore olio C. B. 


led, E&lion ; the root and herb [F.] 

his plant is common in fields, 
uncultivated placesz it has 
al narrow dentated leaves ly- 
on the ground, with a flender 
d ſtalk ſuſtaining a yellow 
r. The root, leaves and ſtalk, 
12 bitter milky juice; they 


Palm u 
]: a hal 


ſhape 0 
ly * 


ulpy pat 
» beſt 1 


brought 
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brought from Tunis. They were promiſe to be of uie as aperient 


and detergent medicines; and 
have ſometimes been directed in 
this intention with good ſucceſs. 
Boerhaave efteems them capable, 
if duly continued, of reſolving al- 
moſt all kinds of coagulations and 
opening very obſtinate obſtructions 
of the viſcera. 


DIAPENSIA, vide Sanicvura. 
DICTAMNUS ALBUS, vide 


FRAXINELLA. 


DICTAMNI CRETICI i; 
Origani Cretici. latifolii tomento 
Tourn, Dittany of Crete [L. E.] 

This is a kind of origanum ſaid 
to grow plentifully in the iſland 
of Candy, in Dalmatia, and in the 
Morea ; it has been found hardy 
enough to bear the ordinary win- 
ters of our own climate. The leaves, 
which are the only part in uſe 
with us, come from Italy. The 
beſt ſort are well covered over 
with a thick white down, and 
now and then intermixt with pur. 
pliſh flowers, In ſmell and taſte, 
they ſomewhat reſemble lemon- 
thyme ; but have more of an aro- 
matic flavour, as well as a greater 
degree of pungency ; when freſh, 
they yield a conſiderable quantity 
of an excellent eſſential oil. They 
are ingredients in the pulvis e myr- 
rha, ſpecies e ſcordio, mithridate, and 
theriaca [L. ] 


DIGITALIS folia ; Digitalis 
purpuree folio aſpero C. B, Foxe 
glove; the leaves. 

This grows wild in woods, and 
on uncultivated heaths: the ele- 
gant appearance of its purple flow- 
ers (which havg in ſpikes. along 
one fide of the ſtalk) has gain» 
ed it a place in ſome of our 
gardens. The leaves have been 
ſtrongly recommended externally 

R againſt 
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les, and other caſes where medi- 
cines of that kind are indicated. 
The bark of the root is ſaid to be 
rongeſt ; the leaves the weakeſt. 
Jutthey are all too churliſn medi- 
cines for general uſe: they ſome- 
imes evacuate violently upwards, 
imoſt always nauſeate the ſtomach, 
and occaſion great uneaſineſs of the 
bowels, By boiling they become 
(like the other draſtics) milder, and 
more ſafe in operation. Fernelius 
xelates, that by long coction they 
entirely loſe their purgative virtue. 
The berries of this — are like - 
viſe purgative, but leſs virulent 
than the other parts. A rob pre- 
pared from them may be given to 


phyl. 
any» 


ns. It 
il dif 
arun, 
ewhat 
ous, 


NTRA 


dmaraz 
radix} 
camari 

wood 
d 100 


in wah e quantity of an ounce, as a ca- 
e buſheeWMhartic; and in ſmaller.ones as an 
3. Thi perient and deobſtruent in chro- 
ts, as thc diſorders; in this laſt inten- 
eſſes, Won, it is ſaid by Haller to be fre- 
he but eently uſed in Swiſſerland, in the 
1 — ot a dram. | 

ey at : 
ents, fo ELATINES alia; Linariae ſe- 
ood, n nummulariae folio non villaſo 
general wn, Fluellin, or female ſpeed- 
uation Mel; the leaves 


articular This is a low creeping plant, 
Towing wild in corn fields. The 
ares have a very bitter, roughiſh 
le, They were formerly account- 
| excellent vulneraries, and of 
peat uſe for cleanſing and healing 
d ulcers and ſpreading cancer- 
Is ſores : ſome have recommend- 


adix; Sa 
B. Dos 
root, 0 


ild in ſom 


but aba them internally in leprous and 
vith, alle wphulous diſorders; as alſo in 
Uſtinguilh uropie caſes. It gives name to 
ct it and if 


e of the officinal honeys [L.]; 


he ſize: che plant itſelf is never uſed 
large the preſent practice, and this 
w_ paration of it is in no great 
The em, 

unt have 

er taſte, q EMI CL. Z.] Gum elemi. 
ateful a 15 18 a reſin brought from the 
thartiC5, Enis Weſt-Indies, and ſome- 


aded in d from the Eaſt Indices, in long 
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roundiſh cakes, generally wrapt 
upin flag leaves, The beſt ſort is 
ſoftiſh, — tranſparent, of 
a pale whitiſh yellow colour, in- 
clining a little to greeniſh, of a 
ſtrong not unpleaſant ſmell. It al- 
moſt totally diſſolves in pure ſpi- 
rit, and ſends over ſome part of 
its fragrance along with this men- 
ſtruum in diſtillation : diſtilled with 
water, it yields a confiderable quan- 
tity of a pale coloured, thin, fra- 
grant eſſential oil. This reſin gives 
name to one of the officinal ungu- 
ents, and 1s at preſent ſcarce an 

otherwiſe made. uſe of; though it 
is certainly preferable for internal 
— to ſome others which are 

eld in greater eſteem. 


ELEOSELINUM, vide Arruu. 


ELEUTHERILE, euCaſcarillae 
cortex L E.] Caſcarilla; a bark 
ſaid to be imported into Euro 
from one of the Bahama iſlands 
called Elath:ria, in curled pieces, 
or rolled up in into ſhort quills, 
about an inch in width, pretty 
much reſembling inappearance the 
Peruvianus cortex, but of a paler 
brown colour on the infide, leſs 
compact, and more friable. 

Its taſte is bitterer, yet leſs diſ- 
n—_ and leſs rough than that 
of the Peruvian bark ; with a con- 
ſiderably greater ſhare of aroma- 
tic pungency and heat: the thin 
outward ſkin, which is of a whitiſh 
colour, has no taſte. It is eaſily 
inflammable, and yields whilſt 
burning a very fragrant ſmell: this 
peculiar property diſtinguiſhes the 
eleutheria from all other known 
barks. 

Stiſſerus ſeems to have been the 
firſt that employed the certex cleu- 
' theriae as a medicine, in Europe: 
he relates (in his 4. laborat. chym. 
a in the year 1693) that 

received this aromatic bark from 


England; 


—— 
— Dodd 


_ 
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England; and that ſome time af- 
ter it was ſold at Brunſwick for 
Peruvian bark; that a tincture of 


it in alkalized vinous ſpirits, or 


dulcified alkaline one, r roved car- 
minative and diuretic, and did con- 
fiderable ſervice in arthritie, ſcorbu- 
tic, and calculous caſes ; and that 
if taken immediately after meals, 
it affeQed the head a little. Eleu- 
theria was ſoon after employed by 
Apinus in an epidemic fever which 
raged in ſome parts of Norway in 
1694 and 1695; this diſeaſe, which 
at firſt had the appearance of an 
ordinary intermittent, at length 
was accompanied with 33 
ſpots. The common alexiphar- 
macs and ſudorifics were found in- 
effectual; but the powder or ex- 
tract of this bark, joined with 
them, proved ſucceſsful, even after 
petechiæ had come forth: dyſen- 
teries ſucceeding the fever were 
removed by the ſame medicine, 
During the uſe of the eleutheria, 
the patient generally ſweated plen- 
tifully, without loſs of ſtrength, or 
other inconvenience; the belly 
was likewiſe kept open ; thoſe who 
did not ſweat, had three or four 
ſtools a day; where the menſtrual 
or hzmorrhoidal fluxes were ſup- 
preſſed at the beginning of the diſ- 
order, they generally, upon the 
uſe of this medicine, re-appeared, 
Among the Germans, the eleuthe- 
ria is at preſent in very great 
eſteem, and frequently employed 
againſt common intermittents, in 
preference to the Peruvian bark, 
as being leſs ſubjeR to ſome in- 
conveniencies which the latter, on 
account of its greater aſtringency, 
is apt to occaſion : it is alſo given, 
with good ſucceſs, in flatulent 
colics, internal hzmorrhages, dy- 
ſenteries, the diarrhœ of acute 
fevers, and other like diſorders. 
The gentlemen of the French aca- 
demy found this bark of excellent 


ſervice in an epidemic dyſentry 
in the year 1719; in which ipecz. 
coanha proved ineffeQual ; Mr. 
Boulduc obſerved, that this lf 
left a lowneſs and weakneſ of 
ſtomach, which continued for 3 
long time, whilſt eleutheria ſoon 
raiſed the ſtrength, and promoted 
appetite. Among us the uſe of 
this bark is not yet ſo general a 
it ſeems to deſerve ; infuſions of 
it are ſometimes directed for pro- 
moting expectoration. * 


Jativae laiifiliae C. B. Endive; 
the roots and leaves [E.] 


culinary uſe. It is a gentle cooler 
and aperient, nearly of the ſame 
quality with the cicherium. The 
ſeeds are ranked among the four 
leſſer cold ſeeds, 


L mi radix; Aſteris omnium maxim 
Tourn. 


L. EZ.] f it 


plant, ſometimes found wild i 
moiſt rich ſoils, The root, eſpe· 
cially when dry, has an agreeable em 
aromatic ſmell ; its taſte, on firl 
chewing, is glutinous, and as | 
were ſomewhat rancid; in a lit 
tle time it diſcovers an aromatic 
bitterneſs, which by degrees be. ere; 
come confiderably acrid and put- 
gent. Elecampane root poſleſſs 
the general virtues of alexiphit 
macs; it is principally recommend. 
ed for promoting expectoration i 
humoural aſthmas and coughs, l 
which intention it enters the pec- 
toral oxymel of the Edinburg! 
pharmacopœia; liberally taken, ł 
is ſaid to excite urine, and looſes 
the belly. In ſome parts of Ce 
many, large quantities of this root 
are candied, and uſed as a ſom: 
chic, for ſtrengthening the * 
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ENDIVLE radix, folia ; Iii b. 


Endive is raiſed in gardens for 


ENULZE CAMPANE * 


Elecampane; the root 


This is a very large downy 
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entry the viſcera in general, and for at- aphrodiſiacs, and may, hy + 

Peca- equating tenacious juices, Spiri- have in ſome caſes a title to this 
Mr, twous liquors extract its virtues in virtue, in common with other 

: l greater pores 2 _—_ acrid plants, 

ls of ones; the former ſcarce elevate 2 

for a any thing in diſtillation :; with the ERV UM, vide Onxonus. 

; fooh latter an eſſential oil ariſes, which ERYNGII radix ; Eryngii ma- 

moted concretes into white flakes ; this ritimi C. B. Eryngo, or ſea holly ; 


poſſeſſes at firſt the flavour of the, the root [L. E.] 

elecampane, but is very apt to loſe This yu grows plentifully on 
it in keeping. An extract made ſome of our ſandy and gravelly 
with water (a preparation now ſhores; the roots are ſlender, and 
kept in the ſhops) poſſeſſes the bit- very long; of a pleaſant ſweetiſh 
terneſs and pungency of the root, taſte, which on chewing them for 
but in a leſs degree than one made ſome time, is followed by a hight 
vith ſpirit, degree of aromatic warmth and 


EQUISETUM, vide Cavpa 


ix. 


ERIGERI, ſeu Senecionis folia; 
Senecionis minoris vulgaris C. B. 
wundſel; the leaves [E.] 

This is a common weed, which 
lotwithſtanding its being annual 
met with at all times of the 
ear, The juice, or an infuſion 
If it in ale, is generally ſaid to 


> downy 2 mild and ſafe—emetic ; but 
wild 11 Wnlef; taken in very large quanti- 
ot, eſpe. . it has no effect this way. The 
agreeable em herb, beaten into a very coarſe 
„on in p. and applied externally, cold, 
and 25 E the pit of the ſtomach, is ſaid 
in Aa lit have occaſioned ſtrong vomit- 
aroma Ahe: but, as Haller juſtly ſuſpects, 
gen - . probably ſome fallacy in 
and pu- 0 

pole ervation. 

alexipha RU CE (men; Erucae latifo- 
commene le abus, /ativae Dioſeoridis C. B. 
oration 1? cket; the ſeeds E.] 

-oughs, K This was former y much culti, 
rs the an Lin gardens for medicinal uſe, 
— for ſalads; but is at preſent 
y b 

and wy ables muſtard, but is eaſily di- 
rts of . zuinable by the ſmoothneſs of 
of this * bes, and its diſagreeable ſmell, 
15 a ſto ſeeds have a pungent taſte of 
the done muſtard kind, but weaker ; 


have long been celebrated as 


\ 


acrimony. They are accounted ape- 
rient and diuretic, and have alſo 
been celebrated as aphrodiſiac ; 
their virtues however are too weak 
to admit them under the head of 
medicines. The candied root is 
ordered to be kept in the ſhops. 


ERYSIMI folia ; Eryimi vul- 
aris C. B, Hedge muſtard ; the 
eaves [E.] 

This is a low hairy plant, com- 
mon in waſte places, and by way- 
ſides. The leaves are ſaid to pro- 
mote expectoration, excite urine, 
and the other fluid ſecretions, atte- 
nuate and diſſolve viſcid juices, &c. 
This they are ſuppoſed to perform 
by an acrimonious ſtimulating qua- 
lity; but the taſte diſcovers in 
them only an herbaceous ſoftneſs 
void of acrimony ; the ſeeds indeed 
are conſiderably pungent, and the 
roots in ſome ſmall degree. 


ESULA MAJOR et MINOR, 
vide TiTHYMALUS, | 


EUPATORII CANNABINI 


; common, In appearance, it folia ; Eupatorii cannabini C. B, 


Hemp agrimony, water agrimony, 
or water hemp; the leaves. 

This plant 1s found wild by the 
ſides of rivers and ditches. It has 
an acrid ſmell, and a very bitter 

taſte, 
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taſte, with a conſiderable ſhare w 
ency. The leaves are greatly 
—— for — ©. 46 the 
tone of the viſcera, and as an ape- 
rient; and ſaid to have excellent 
effects in the dropſy, jaundice, ca- 
chexies, and ſcorbutic diſorders. 
Boerhaave informs us, that this 1s 
the common medicine of the turf- 
diggers in Holland, againſt ſcur- 
vies, foul ulcers, and ſwellings in 
the feet, which they are ſubject to. 
The root of this plant is ſaid to 
operate as a ſtrong cathartic. 


EUPATORIUM MESUES, 
vide AGERATUM., 


EUPATORIUM GRACO- 
RUM, vide AcrimMoNnia. 


EUPHORBIUM [E.] a gum- 
my-reſin exuding from a large ori- 
ental ſhrub. It is brought to us 
immediately from Barbary, in 
drops of an irregular form ; ſome 
of which, upon being broken, are 
found to contain little horns, ſmall 
twigs, flowers, and other vegetable 
matters; others are hollow, with- 
out any thing in their cavity: the 
tears in general are of a pale yellow 
colour externally, ſomewhat white 
withinſide; they eaſily break be- 
twixt the fingers. Lightly applied 
to the tongue, they affect it with 
a very ſharp biting taſte ; and upon 
being held for ſome time in the 
mouth, prove vehemently acrimo- 
nious, inflaming, and exulcerating 

the fauces, &c. Euphorbium is 
extremely troubleſome to pulverize; 
the finer part of the powder, which 
flies off, affecting the head in a vio- 
lent manner. The acrimony is ſo 


reat as to render it abſolutely un- 
: Fe for any internal uſe: ſeveral 
correctors have been contrived to 
abate its virulence; but the beſt of 
them are not to be truſted to; and 
as there ſeems to be no real occa- 
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Iron and fteel [L. E.) 


Part II. 


ſion for it, unleſs for ſome - »ternal 
purpoſes, we think, with Hof wan, 
and others, that it ought to be ex. 
punged from the — of in- 
ternal medicines, 


EUPHRASLE fel'a; Eupbraſe 
off nat um C. B. Eyebright ; the 
eaves [(E] 


This is a very low plant, gros. 
ing wild in moiſt fields. It wa 
formerly celebrated as an ophthal- 
mic, both taken internally, and zp- 
prod ext-rnally. Hildanus ſays 

e has known old men of ſeventy 
who had loſt their fight, recon 
it again by the uſe of this herb 
later practitioners, however, han 
not been ſo happy as to obſer 
any ſuch good effects from it. 4 

reſent it is totally, and not un 
Juſtly, . diſregarded, 


FAB. E flores et ſemen ; Tabæ f 
candido lituris nigris conſp cus aun 
Garden-beans; the flowers a 
ſeed [E.] 

Beans are of greater uſe for 
linary than medicinal purpoſe 
they are a ſtrong flatulent flo 
ſufficiently nutritious, but not ei 
of digeſtion ; - eſpecially wit 
growing old. A water diſt 
from the flowers has been ci 
brated as a coſmetic, and {ill 
tains its character among ſome 
male artiſts, 


FARFARA, vide Tuss1L4% 
FERRUM et CHALYBS[L5 


Steel is accounted leſs prof 
for medicinal uſe than the fu 
iron, as being more dificu 
ated upon by the animal Jul 
and the common menſtrua: 
diſſolves readily in all acids, | 
ruſts freely in the air, eſpet 
if occaſionally moiſtened with 
ter; ſteel requires a longer une 


part II. 


+; ſolution, and does not ruſt ſo 


II. 


ternal fly. : 
Fran, "The general virtues of theſe 
de ex-BY nctals, and the ſeveral prepara- 


tons of them, are, to conſtringe 
the fibres, to quicken the circula- 
tion, to promote the deficient ſe- 
cretions in the remoter parts, and 
at the ſame time repreſs inordinate 
diſcharges into the inteſtinal tube. 
After the uſe of them, if they 


of 1h» 


braſia 


t; thei 


ö gros- 


It uf take effect, the pulſe is very ſen- 
pbt ha fbly raiſed; the colour of the 
and 29 face, though before pale, changes 
us ſays, to a florid red; the alvine, urina- 
ſeventy ry, and cuticular excretions, are 


increaſed, Nidorous eructations, 
and the fæces voided of a black 
colour, are marks of their taking 
due effect. | 

An aperient virtue is uſually at- 
tributed to ſome of the preparations 
of iron, and an aſtringent to others; 
but in reality, they all produce the 
fe&s both of aperients and aſtrin- 
pens, and ſeem to differ only in 
legree. Thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
ame of aſtringent ſometimes oc- 
ahon a yery copious diſcharge of 
rine, or a diarrhea ; whilſt thoſe 
alled aperient frequently ſtop theſe 


recovil 
11s herd 
er, han 
| obſer 
wit. 4 
not ul 


Fabef 
C149 bur. 
wers « 


ſe for 


purpoſe 
lent fo 


ut not ei cualions. 

ally wi Where either a præternatural diſ- 
er dil ge, or ſuppreſſion of natural 
been c cretions, proceed from a languor 
ind fill nd fluggiſhneſs of the fluids, and 
ng ſome eakne's of the ſolids ; this metal, 


y increaſing the motion of the 
mer, and the ſtrength of the 
ter, will ſuppreſs the flux, or re- 
ye the ſupprefſion: but where the 
relation is already too quick, the 
lids too tenſe and rigid, where 


Tussi 


LY BS[L 


1 leſs pe reis any ſtricture or ſpaſmodic 
an the "traftion of the veſſels; iron, 
re dic all the preparations of it, will 
animal ate equally both diſtempers. 
enſtrus Though the different prepara- 
all acids, das of iron act all in the ſame 
Ur, <p rer, yet they are not equally 
ened vid er in all conſtitutions. Where 


longer W 
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acidities abound ĩn the firſt paſſages, 
the crude filings, reduced into a fine 
wder, prove more ſerviceable 
than the moſtelaborate preparation 
of them. On the other hand, where 
there is no acid in the prime vie, 
the metal requires to be previouſly 
opened by ſaline menſtrua : hence 
a ſolution of iron in acid liquors 
has in many caſes excellent effects, 
where (as Boerbaave obſerves) the 
more indigeſtible preparations, as 
the calces made by fire, have 
ſcarce any effect at all. If alkale- 
ſcent juices are lodged in the ſto- 
mach, this metal, though given in 
a liquid form, proves at leaſt uſe- 
leſs ; for here the acid ſolvent is 
abſorbed by the alkaline matters 
which 1t meets with in the body, 
ſo as to leave the iron reduced to 
an inactive calx. | 
Chalybeate medicines are like- 
wiſe ſuppoſed to differ, independ- 
ent of differences in the conſtity 
tion, according to the nature of t 
acid united with the metal : vege- 
table acids ſuperadd a detergency 
and aperient virtue; combined 
with the vitriolic, it acts in the 
firſt paſſages powerfully as an ape- 
rient; whilſt the nitrous renders it 
extremely ſtyptic ; and the marine 
ſtill more ſo. For the different 
preparations of iron, ſec the third 
part of this work. | : 


FILIPENDULZ radix; Fili- 
pendulæ vulgaris, an Moli Plinii 
C. B. Dropwort; the root. 

This plant grows wild in fields 
and chalky grounds: the root con- 
fiſts of a number of tubercles, faſ- 
tened together by ſlender ſtrings; 
its taſte is rough and bitteriſh, 
with a ſlight degree of pungency. 
Theſe qualities — — 
a flaccid ſtate of the veſſels; and 
a ſluggiſhneſs of the juices: the 
natural evacuations are in ſome 
mealure reſtrained or promoted by 

it, 
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it, where the exceſs or deficiency 


proceed from this cauſe. Hence 
ſome have recommended it as an 


aſtringent in dyſenteries, immode- 


rate uterine fluors, &c. others as 
a diuretic ; and others as an aperi- 
ent and deobſtruent in ſcrophulous 
habits. At preſent it is wholly 
diſregarded. 


FILICIS MARIS radix; Filicis 
non ramo/e#, dentate C. B. Com- 
mon male fern; the root [E.] 

FILICIS EEMINÆradix; Fi- 
licis ramaſæ majoris pinnulis obtufis 
non dentatis C. B. Female fern, or 
brakes; the root [F.] 

FILICIS FLORIDA, ju O/- 
mundæ regalis, radix; Filicis ramo 
fe non dentate, floride C. B. Oſ- 
mund royal, or the flowering fern; 
the root [E.] 

The roots of theſe plants (which 
are the only part directed for 
medicinal uſe) have, when firſt 
chewed, ſomewhat of a ſweetiſh 


; glutinous taſte, which ſoon be- 


comes bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and 
nauſeous, They are ſaid to be 
aperient and anthelmintic. Simon 
Paulli tells us, that they have been 
the grand ſecret of ſome empirics 
againſt the broad kind of worms 
called nia; and that the doſe 
is one, two, or three drams of 
the powder, The third fort is 
ſuppoſed to be the weakeſt, and 
the ſecond the ſtrongeſt; this 


therefore has been generally made 


choice of; practice has, however, 
at length expunged them all, 
though the college of Edinburgh 
ſtill retains them in their catalogue 
of ſimples. 


FENICULT DULCIS /emer : 
Faniculi dulcis C. B. Sweet fennel]; 
the ſeeds [L. E.] 

FENICULI VULGARIS f- 
lia, radix, ſemen; Fæniculi vulga- 
is germanici C. B. Common fen- 
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© narrower, not ſo flat, gooey 


Part Il. 


Ty the ſeeds, roots, and leayes 
The ſweet fennel is ſmaller in 
all its parts than the common, ex. 
cept the ſeeds which are conſider. 
ably —_— The ſeeds of the two 
ſorts differ likewiſe in ſhape and 
colour : thoſe of the common are 
roundiſh, oblong, flattiſh on one 
ſide, and protuberant on the other, 
of a dark almoſt blackiſh colour ; 
thoſe of the ſweet are longer, 


crooked, and of a whitiſh or pale 
yellowiſh colour. Both ſorts are 
cultivated in our gardens : the bend 
common is a perennial plant: the 
ſweet periſhes after it has given 
ſeed ; nor do its ſeeds come to 
ſuch perfection in this climate as 
thoſe which we receive from Ger- laſn 
many. „ 2 

The ſeeds of both the fennel; ey e 
have an aromatic ſmell, and 2 the ( 
moderately warm, pungent taſte: nicat 
thoſe of the pared on dulce are in ir ſm 
flavour moſt agreeable, and have 
alſo a conſiderable degree of ſweet- OLI 
iſhneſs : hence our college have 
directed the uſe of theſe only, 
They are ranked among the four OR) 
greater hot ſceds — not un- and 
deſervedly looked upon as good 
ſtomachics and carminatives. An 
eſiential oil [ E.] and ſimple water 
[L.] are prepared from them in 
the ſnops: they are ingredients 
alſo in the compound juniper wa 
ter, garlic-oxymel, mithridate, 
theriaca, and decoction for gly* 
ſters [L.] 

The root is far leſs wart, 
but has more of a ſweetiſh taſte, 
than the ſeeds: it is one of the 
five roots called openers ; and has 
ſometimes been directed in ap- 
perient apozems. Boerhaave ſays 
that this root agrees in taſte, 
ſmell, and medical qualities, with 
the celebrated ginſeng of the Cht- 
neſe ; from which, however, 1 


pppean 


dients 
er wa- 


r gly- 


warm, 
1 taſte, 
of the 
nd has 
in ap- 
e ſays 
| taſte, 
$, with 
ie Chi- 
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ppears to be very conſiderably 


pferent. | 
The leaves of fennel are weaker 


in either the roots or ſeeds, and 


we very rarely been employed 


r any medicinal uſe, A fimple 
ter is directed to be prepared 
om them in the Edinburgh phar- 


opœia. 


ENI GRAECI ſemen: Fani 
ci /ativi C. B. Fœnugreek; 
ſeeds [L. E.] 

This plant is cultivated chiefly 
the ſouthern parts of France, 
many, and in Italy; from 
ence the ſeeds are brought to us. 
jey are of a yellow colour, a 
pmboidal figure; a ——ů— 
dug ſmell, and a mucilaginous 
le. Their principal uſe is in ca- 
laſms, fomentations, and the 
e, and in emollient glyſters. 
ey enter the oleum e mucilaginibus 
the ſhops ; to which they com- 
nicate a conſiderable ſhare of 
ir ſmell, | 


OLIUM INDUM, vide Ma- 


BATHRUM, 


ORMICZE. Ants; their bo- 
and eggs. 
Tbeſe inſeQt are at preſent of 
uſe with us in medicine, though 
erly much celebrated for 
rodifiac virtues, and ftill em- 
ed in the aguæ magnanimitatis, 
other like — of fo- 
iſpenſatories. It is remark- 

0 that theſe animals contain a 
cid juice, which they ſhed in 
drops upon being irritated : 
fuſing a quantity of live and 
dus ants in water, an acid li- 
b obtained nearly as ſtrong 
od Vinegar, Neumann ob- 
that on diſtilling them either 
vater or pure ſpirit, a clear 
Ic oil ariſes, which has ſcarce 
e, or at leaſt is not hot or 
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pungent like the eſſential oils of 
vegetables, 


FRAGARIA ya, frueus ; 
Fragarie ferentis fraga rubra J. B. 
The ſtrawberry buckz its leaves 
and fruit [E.] 

The leaves are ſomewhat ſtyp- 
tic, and bitteriſh ; and hence may 
be of ſome ſervice in debility and 
laxity of the viſcera; and im- 
moderate ſecretions, or a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the natural evacuations, 
depending thereon : they are re- 
commended in hemorrhages and 
fluxes ; and likewiſe as aperients, 
in ſuppreſſions of urine, obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, in the jaun- 
dice, &c. 'The fruit is in general 
very grateful both to the palate 
and ſtomach: like other fruits of 
the dulco-acid kind, they abate 
heat, quench thriſt, looſen the 
belly, and promote urine ; but 
do not afford much nouriſhment, 
Geoffroy obſerves, that the urine 
of thoſe who eat liberally of this 
fruit, becomes impregnated with 
its fragrant ſmell, 


FRANGULA, vide ArLnvs 
NIGRAs 


FRAXINELLE, ſeu Didamni 
albi, radix; Didtamni vulgo, five 
fraxinelle C. B. White or baſtard 
dittany ; the root [æZE.] 

This plant grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of France, Italy. 
and Germany ; from whence the 
cortical part of the root, dried 
and rolled up into quills, is ſome- 
times brought to us. This is of 
a white colour, a weak, not very 
agreeable ſmell; and a durable 
bitter, lightly pungent taſte. It 
is recommended as an alexiphar. 
mac; but not regarded by com- 
mon practice, nor often kept in 
the ſhops, 
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FR AX INIrortex et ſemen: Fraxi- 


ni excelfioris C. B. Fraxini vulga- 
riofes J. B. The aſh tree; its bark 
and ſeeds [Z.] | 

The bark of this tree is mode- 


rately aſtringent, and as ſuch has 
- ſometimes been made uſe of: the 


ſeeds, which are ſomewhat acrid, 
have been employed as aperients. 
There are ſo many other medicines 
more agreeable, and more effica- 
cious for theſe intentions, that all 
the parts of the aſh tree have long 
been neglected. 


FULIGO Hignorum combuſtorum. 


| Wood foot [L. E.] 


This concrete is of a ſhining 
black colour, a diſagreeable ſmell, 
and an acrid bitter nauſeous taſte. 
Its chief uſe is in hyſteric caſes, 
in which it is ſometimes given in 
conjunction with the fetid gums : 
it gives name to a tincture of this 
kind in the ſhops. Its virtues are 
extracted both by watery and ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, each of which, if 
the ſoot 1s of a good kind, diſſolve 
about one- ſixth. Soot 1s ſaid to 
differ greatly in quality according 
to the wood it was produced from : 
the more reſinous the wood, the 
more the ſoot abounds with oily 
matter. - . > 


FUMARLIE foliz; Fumariz ef- 
ficinarum et Dioſccridis C. B. Fumi- 
tory; the leaves [E.] | 

This is a common weed in 
ſhady cultivated grounds, pro- 
_— ſpikes of purpliſh flowers 
in, May and June. It 1s very 
Juicy, of a bitter taſte, without 
any remakable ſmell. The me- 
dical effects of this herb are, to 
ſtrengthen the tone of the bowels, 
gently looſen the belly, and pro- 
mote the urinary and other natural 
ſecretions. It is principally re- 


commended in melancholic, ſcor- 
butic, and cutaneous diſorders ; 
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us, is ſemipellucid, ſoft, ters 
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for opening obſtructions of the 
viſcera, attenuating, and pro- 
moting the evacuation of viſcid 
juices. Frederick Hoffman bad 
a very great opinion of it as | 
purifier of the blood; and affure 
us, that in this intention ſcarce 
any plant exceeds it. Both watery 
and ſpirituous menſtrua extract in 
virtues. f 


GALANGÆE MI NORIS 1. 
[E. ] Galangal; a root brought fron 
China, 

This root comes to us in pieces 
ſcarce an inch long, and not ha 
ſo thick, full of joints, with 
ſeveral circular rings on the outs 
fide; of an aromatic ſmell, and 
a bitteriſh, hot, biting taſt, 
Galangal is a warm ſtomachic 
bitter: it has been frequent 
preſcribed in bitter infuſions, be 
the flavour it gives is not agree. 
able. The London college ha 
rejected it from the officinal in- 


ples. 


GALBANDM [TL. E.] 
This 1s the concrete juice 0 
an African plant of the ferulaceu 
kind. The juice, as brought 


ous; of a ſtrong, and to fond 
unpleaſant ſmell ; and a bitten! 
warm taſte; the better ſort is1 
pur coloured maſſes, which, 

ing opened, appear compoſed« 
clear white tears. Geoffroy is 
lates, that a dark greeniſh oll 
to be obtained from this ſimp 
by diſtillation; which, upon * 
peated rectifications, becomes © 
an elegant ſky blue colour. I. 
E ſorts of galbanum are fn 

y ſome to diſſolve entirely | 
wine, vinegar, or water; but the 
liquors are only partial men 


with regard to this drug; nod G 
ſpirit of wine, or oils, prove na 7 
e 


i is reſpect; the 
effeQual in this reſpect perks 


t ll. 
f the 
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difolvent is a mixture of two 


pro- parts ſpirit of wine, and one of 
viſcid water, Galbanum agrees in vir- 
» had we with gum ammoniacum ; but 
as a 


js generally accounted leſs effica- 
cious in aſthmas, and more ſo in 
hyſterical complaints. It is an 
ingredient in the gum pills, ſpe- 
cies e ſcordio, mithridate, theriaca, 
conſectio Paulina, maturating ca- 
taplaſm * and antihyſterie pla- 
ler [E, 


GALEGÆE folia : Gal:ge wul- 
paris floribus ceruleis C. B. Goats 
rue; the herb. 

This is celebrated as an alexi- 
pharmac ; but its ſenſible qualities 
diſcover no foundation for any 


aflureg 

ſcarce 
watery 
ract iu 


8 rate 
rht from 


n pieces 
not hal 
3, wth 
the out- 
ell, and 


g talc, WE virtues of this kind; the taſte is 
mache merely leguminous; and in Italy 
eq uent (where it grows wild) it is ſaid to 
ons, de uſed as food. 


ot agrees 
lege has 


GALLE [L. E.] Galls. 
10al ime 


| Theſe are excreſcences found, 
in the warmer countries, upon the 
oak tree ; they are produced by a 


. kind of inſect (which wounds the 
juice 0 young buds or branches) and after- 
ru laceorl wards ſerve as a lodgement for 
rought (0888S its eggs: the animal within the 
t, tenac) gall eats its way through ; thoſe 
to ſong lich have no hole are found 
| bitten to have the inſe& remaining in 
ſort 1s them, The beſt gal's come * 
which, Aleppo: theſe are not quite round 
2m poſed a end ſmooth, like the other ſorts, 
:offroy and have ſeveral tubercles on the 
niſn oil ſurface, Galls have a very auſtere 
his fi pde taſte, without any ſmell : 
upon ey are very ſtrong aſtringents, 
ecomes Md as ſuch have been ſometimes 
our. Ide uſe of both internally and 
m 2 , — but are not much 
entirely l en notice of by the preſe 
; but e radice. . 
i men | 
ug; nor GALLII folia : Galli Iutei C. B. 
prove n adies bedftraw, or cheeſe-rennet ; 
4 ; che be herb [E.] 


duiloivel 
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This herb has a ſubacid taſte, 
with a very faint, not diſagreeable 
ſmell : the juice changes blue ve- 
getable infuſions of a red colour, 
and eoagulates milk, and thus diſ- 
covers marks of acidity. It ſtands 
recommended as a mild ſtypric z 
but has never been much in uſe. 


GAMBOGIA [L. E.] Gam» 
boge; a ſolid concrete juice, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, in 
large cakes or rolls. The bet 
ſort is of a deep yellow or orange 
colour, breaks ſhining and free 
from droſs: it has no ſmell, and 
very little taſte, unleſs kept in 
the mouth for ſome time, when 
it impreſſes a ſlight ſenſe of acri- 
mony, It immediately communi- 
cates to ſpirit of wine a brizht gol- 
den colour, and almoſt entirely diſ- 
ſolves in it; Geoffroy ſays, except 
the ſixth part: alkaline ſalts enable 
water to act upon this ſubſtance 
powerfully as a menſtruum : the 
ſolution made by their means 1s 
ſomewhat tranſparent, of a deep 
blood-red colour, and paſſes the 
filtre : the dulcified {pirit of ſal am- 
moniac readily and entirely diſ- 
ſolves it, and takes up a conſider- 
able quantity; and what is pretty 
remarkable, this ſolution mixes 
either with water or ſpirit, with- 
out growing turbid. 

Gamboge evacuates powerfully 
both upwards and downwards . 
Hoffman and ſome others con- 
demn it as acting with too great 
violence, and occaſioning danger- 
ous hypercatharſes ; whilſt others 
are of a contrary opinion, Geoſ- 
froy ſeems particularly fond of 
this medicine, and informs us, 
that he bas frequently given it, 
from two to four grains, with- 
out its proving at all emetic 3 
that from four to eight grains, it 
both vomits and purges, without 
violence; that its operation is 

L ; fon 
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ſoon over; and that if given in a 
liquid form, and ſufficiently di- 
luted, it ſtands not in need of any 
corrector; that in the form of a 
bolus or pill, it 1s moſt apt to 
prove emetic, but very rarely has 
this effect if joined along with 
mercurius dulcis, He nevertheleſs 
_ cautions againſt its uſe where the 
patient cannot caſily bear vomit- 
ing. It gives name to a pill in 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, but 
is not uſed in any compoſition of 
the London. 


GENISTZ fa, flores, ſemen : 
Cytiſe- geniſtæ ſcopariæ vulgaris flore 
tutee Journ. Broom; the leaves, 
flowers, and ſeeds [Z.] 

The leaves of this ſhrub have a 
nauſeous bitter taſte : decoctions of 
them looſen the belly, promote 
urine, and ſtand recommended in 
hydropic caſes. 

The flowers are ſaid to prove ca- 
thartic in decodtion, and emetic in 
ſubſtance, though in ſome places, 
as Lobel informs us, thev are com- 
monly uſed, and in large quantity, 
in ſalads, without producing any 
effec of this kind. The qualities 
of the ſeeds are little better deter- 
mined : ſome report, that they 
purge almoſt as ftrongly as helle- 

ore, in the doſe of a dram and a 
half; whilſt the author above-men- 
tioned relates, that he has given a 
decoction of two ounces of them as 
a gentle emetic. 


GENTIANZ radix : Centiauæ 
majoris luteæ C. 3. Gentian ; the 
root [L. E.] 

This plant is found wild in 
ſome parts of England: but the 
dried roots are moſt commonly 
brought from Germany, &c. they 
ſhould be choſen freſh, and of a 
yellow or bright good colour with- 
in. This root is a ſtrong bitter, 
and as ſuch, very frequeutly made 
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uſe of in practice; in taſte it is 
leſs exceptionable than moſt of 
the other ſubſtances of this cla: 
infuſions of it, flavoured with 
orange peel, are ſufficiently prate. 
ful. It is the capital ingredient in 
the bitter wine, tincture, and in. 
fuſion of the ſhops. An extrad 
made from it is likewiſe an offici- 
nal preparation. 

A poiſonous root was ſome year 
ago diſcovered among ſome of 
the gentian brought to London; 
the uſe of which occaſioned vio- 
lent diſorders, and in ſome in- 
ſtances death. This is eaſily dil. 
tinguiſhed by its being internally 
of a white colour, and void of bit 
terneſs. This poiſonous ſimple 
ſeems to be the root of the 7h 
valacnſis. of Ray, the aconitum pri- 
mum pardalianches of Geſner; 1 

lant which Lobel informs us the 
inhabitants of ſome parts of the 
Alps uſed formerly to empoiſon 
darts with. 


GERANII BATRACHOIDR 


felia., Crowfoot craneſbill; ty GLA 
leaves. 2 F 
GERANII ROBERTIANI j 


lia. Herb Robert; the leaves. 
Theſe plants are found wik 
the firſt in hedges, the ſecond 


moiſt meadows. The leaves ba 


vater. fla 
ater fl 


L) 


an auſtere taſte, and have be This 
been recommended as aſtringen|i""ks o 
but they have long been dilr-gu i) plac 
ed in practice, and have there end taſt, 
been omitted at the late reform Krong 
tion both of the London and ute, gi 
burgh pharmacopœias. glty dr 
Id occaſſ 
GINSENG [E.] a ſmall boned a 
brought from North America Tjalap, 
ſomerimes from China; an inch effect 
two in length, taper, finely i Ys, vol, 
ed, of a whitiſh or yellowith cc 202.) 
It has a very ſweet taſte, ac. r i 
panied with a flight bitten * fubvis 
and warmth, UUns ab 


vith 
ate» 
it in 
| 10+ 
tra} 
fic 


years 
e of 
don; 
vio- 
e in- 
y di- 
rnally 
ff bit- 
imple 
tho'g 
n in. 
er; 4 
Us the 
of the 
poiſon 
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|; the 
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mall nt 
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The Chineſe are ſaid to have 
very extraordinary opinion of the 
toes of this root, and to look 
Loon it as an univerſal reſtorative, 
n all decays, from age, intem- 
derance, or diſeaſe, The great 
alue, there ſet upon it, has pre- 
rented its being exported from 
hence into other countries, and 
Its diſcovery in North America is 
but of late date, ſo that among us 
t has hitherto been very rarely 
made uſe of ; pr 7 oy from what 
an be judged of it from the taſte, 


t ſeems to deſerve ſome regard, 
ſpecially as it is now procurable 


plenty. 
GITH, vide NicELLA. 


GLASTI folia; I/atidis ative vel 
tifulie C. B. Woad ; the leaves. 
This plant is cultivated for the 
ſe of the dyers; but is never em- 
ployed for any medicinal purpoſes, 
he virtues attributed to it are 
boſe of an aſtringent. 


GLADIOLI LUTEI radix ; 
ridi⸗ paluſtris lute, Ave acori 
dulterini 7. B. Acori wulgaris 
barm, Auguſt, et Wirt, Yellow 
ter- lag, baſtard acorus, or 
Ti flower-de-luce ; the roots 
This jun common by the 
nnks of rivers and in other wa- 
fry places, The root has a very 
nd taſte, and proves, when freſh, 
ſtrong cathartic; its expreſſed 
ute, given to the quantity of 
ity drops every hour or two, 
ad occafionally increaſed, has oc- 
oned a plentiful evacuation, af- 
tjalap, gamboge, &c. had prov- 
Lineffectual. (See the Edinburgh 
lays, vol. 5. art. 8. Abridg. vol, i. 
ne 202.) By drying it loſes its 
umony and purgative virtue. 
Lie }ulvis ari of our diſpenſatory 
FINS about one-fifth of the dry 
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root ; the Edinburgh uſes in its 
place the acorus werus, or calamus 
arematicus. = 


GLYCYRRHIZEZ radix; Gly- 
cyrrbææ filiquoſe vel Germani:@ C. 
B. Liquorice; the root [L. E.] 

This is produced plentifully in 
all the countries of Europe; that 
which is the growth of our own 
is preferable to ſuch as comes 
from abroad; this laſt being ge- 
nerally mouldy, which this root 
is very apt to become, unleſs kept 
in a dry place. The powder of 
liquorice uſually fold is often 


mingled with flower, and I fear 


too often with ſubſtances not quite 
ſo wholeſome; the beſt ſort is of 
a browniſh yellow colour (the 
fine pale yellow being general 

ſophiſticated) and of a very ric 

ſxcet taſte, much more agreeable 
than that of the freſh root. Li- 
quorice is almoſt the only ſweet 
that quenches thirſt ; whence it 
was called by the Greeks adip/cn. 
Galen takes notice, that it wag 
employed in this intention in hy- 
dropic caſes, to prevent the neceſ- 
ſity of drinking. Mr. Fuller, in 
his Medicina gymnaſiica, recom- 
mends this root as a very uſeful 
pectoral, and ſay its excellently 
ſoftens acrimonious humours, at 
the ſame time that it proves gently 


detergent; and this account is 


warranted by experience. It is an 
ingredient in the pectoral ſyrup, 

ectoral troches, the compound 
— waters, decoction of the 
woods, compound powder of gum 
tragacanth, lenitive eleQary, and 
theriaca. An extract is directed 
to be made from it in the ſhops, 
but this preparation is brought 
chiefly from abroad, though the 
foreigu extract is not equal to ſuch 
as is made with proper care among 
ourſelves, 


L 2 GRAMIN 18 
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GRAMINIS CANINI radix; 
Graminis canini arwvenſit, five gra- 
minis Dioſcoridis C. B. Quick- 
graſs ; the roots. . 

Graſs roots have a ſweet rough- 
iſh taſte. They are principally 
recommended in aperient ſpring 
drinks, for what is called purify- 


| ing and ſweetening the blood. 


GRANA PARADISI; Carda- 
momum majus ſemine piperato Geof- 
froii. Grains of paradiſe ; a fruit 
brought from the Eaſt- Indies [Z.] 

This fruit is about the fize of a 
fig, divided internally into three 
cells, in each of which are contain- 
ed two rows of ſmall ſeeds like 
cardamoms. Theſe ſeeds are ſome- 
what more grateful, and conſider- 
ably more pungent, than the com- 
mon cardamons, approaching in 
this reſpect to pepper, with which 
they agree alſo in = pharma- 
ceutical properties: their pungen 
reſidin EE the diſtilled l. - 
that of cardamom ſeeds does, but 
in the refin extracted by ſpirit of 


wine: 


GRANATI cortex; Fructis Mali 
punicæ ſative C. B. The rind of 
the * called malicorium 

JL. Z. 
l The pomegranate tree is ſome- 


times met with in our gardens ; 


but the fruit, for which it is 
chiefly valued, rarely comes to 
ſuch perfection as in warmer cli. 


mates. This fruit has the general 


qualities of the other ſweet ſum- 
mer fruits, allaying heat, quench- 


ing thirſt, and gently looſening 


the belly. The rind is a ſtrong 
aſtringent, and as ſuch is occaſion- 
ally made uſe of. 


GRATIOLEA filia; Gratiolæ 
centaurioidis C. B. Hedge hy ſſop; 
the leaves [E.] 

This is a ſmall plant, met with, 


"7 4 OR. — 4 — oe — —ͥ — — - 


among us, only in gardens. Th, 
leaves have a very bitter, 4 

reeable taſte z an infuſion of 
handful of them when freſh, 6; 
dram when dried, is ſaid to 6 
rate _ as a cathartic. Kran 
reports (Tentam botanic, p. Ib. 
that he has found the root of thi 
plant a medicine ſimilar in yi 


to ipecacoanha, 
GUAIACI lignum, cortex, runs 


mi ; Guaiaci Americani primi fri 
aceris, five legitimi Breyn, prod: 
Guaiacum, a tree growing in the 
warmer parts of the Spaniſh Wet. 
Indies; its wood, bark, and re< 


called gum guaiacum [L. E.] r 
The wood is very ponderous, t. 
a cloſe compact texture; the o 
part 1s of a yellow colour, the ben ße. 
of a deep blackiſh green, or ©: 
riegated with black, green, pi: :. 
and brown colours; the bark vB 6; 
thin, ſmooth, externally of a diy ;. 
greyiſh hue ; both have a light l. 
aromatic, bitteriſh, pungent tale co 
the bark is ſomewhat the weakel, fer 
The refin (which exudes from is pu 
cifions made in the trunk of th * 
tree) is brought to us in irre [1 
maſſes, uſually friable, of a duly pi 
reeniſh, and ſometimes of a tt th 
iſh caſt, with pieces of the wo C 
among them; its taſte is mor 
acrid and pungent than that of ti 
wood or bark. vic 
Their general virtues are that 
of a warm, ſtimulating medicine; 
they ſtrengthen the ſtomach u 0 
other viſcera; and remarkabl ex 
E the ye amet and —_ cig 
ar diſcharge ; hence in Cul fre 
— and other diſoe n. 
proceeding from obſtruttions u 1, 
the excretory glands, and aber A 
ſluggiſh ſerous humours abo in 
they are eminently uſeful; ni 
matic and other pains have of 
been relieved by them. The ra «, 


is the moſt active of theſe an 
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and the efficacy of the others the other, and perhaps, as Dale 
depends upon the 2 of this conjeRures, exudes from a tree of 
art contained in them ; the refin the ſame kind ; it is generally in 
« extracted from the wood in part 1 pieces; rough on the outſide ; 
by watery liquors, but much more and in theſe circumſtances poſſibly 
perſectiy by ſpirituous ones; the conſiſts the only difference betwixt 
watery extract of this wood, kept the two; although the former is 
in the ſhops, proves not only leſs held to be the purer and finer 
in quantity, but conſiderably weak - gum, and therefore preferred for 
er than one made with ſpirit. This medicine; andthe latter theſtrongeſt, 
lat extract is of the ſame qua- moſt ſubſtantial, and cheapeſt, and 
lity with the native refin, and conſequently more employed for 
difers from that brought to us mechanic uſes. The virtues of 
only in being purer. The gum, this gum are the ſame with thoſe of 
or extracts, are given from a few gummy and mucilaginous ſub- 
rains to a ſcruple or half a dram ; ſtances in general; it is given, 
which laſt doſe proves for the moſt from a ſcruple to two drams, in 
part conſiderably purgative. The hoarſeneſſes, a thin acrimonious 
oficinal preparations of guaiacum ſtate of the juices, and where 
are an extract of the wood [L.] the natural ' mucus of the inteſ- 
2 ſolution of the gum in recti- tines is abraded. It is an ingre- 
fied ſpirit of wine [L.] and a dient in the white decoQtion, chalk 
ſolution in volatile ſpirit [L. E.] Julep, the compound powders of 
as alſo an empyreumatic oil di- bole, ſcordium, amber, gum tra- 
filled from the wood. The wood gacanth, the common emulſion, 
is an ingredient in the compound mithridate, theriaca, and ſome of 
lime water [L. E.] and in the the troches. | 
compound tinctures of jalap and i 
ſena E.] of which it increaſes the GUMMI CERASORUM, 
purgative virtue; the gum, in the Cherry-tree gum. | 
aromatic pills LL. ] ecphractic pills There is not any medical dif- 
LL. E.] mercurial and ethiopic ference betwixt this and the pre- 
pills, Edinburgh theriaca [E.] and ceding. Some have ſuppoſed that 
the compound oil of balſam of all the gum brought to us from 
Copaiba [L. ] the Eaſt, under the name of Ara- 
bic, is no other than the gun of 
 GUMME AMMONIACUM, cherry, plum, and other trees com- 
vide AMMONIACUM. mon among ourſelves. This opi- 
nion is nevertheleſs erroneous ; for 
GUMMI ARABICUM CL. E.] theſe trees, as Geoffroy obſerves, 
Gum Arabic; a concrete gum, do not grow in the countries from 
exuding from the Egyptian aca» whence gum Arabic is brought; 
cla tree, This is brought to us whilſt the acaciæ are very common 
from Turkey, in ſmall irregular there. 
maſſes or ſtrings, of a pale yel- 3 
lowiſh colour. The true gum GUMMI ELEMI, vide E- 
Arabic is rarely to be met with LENI. 
in the hops; gum ſenega or ſe- 
nica, whic comes from the coaſts GUMMI TRAGACANTHEZ 
of Guinea, being uſually fold [L. E.] The gum of the tragacanth, 
for it ; this greatly reſembles a —_— buſh growing 1n Fr 
3 0 
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Aſia, and Greece. This gum is 
of a much ſtronger body thin 
either of the foregoing, and does 
not ſo perfectly diſſolve in water. 
A dram will give a pint of water 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, which 
a whole ounce of gum Arabic 1s 
ſcarce ſufficient to & Hence its 
uſe for forming troches, and the 
like purpoſes, in preference to the 
other gums. It gives name to an 
officinal powder, and is an ingre- 
dient in the compound powders of 
cetuſs and amber, 


GUTTA GAMBA, vide Ga u- 


HAMATITES lapis [L. E.] 
Hematites, or bloodſlone. 

This is an elegant iron ore, ex- 
tremely hard, of a dark reddiſh 
or yellowiſh colour: it is found 
either along with other ores of iron, 
or in diſtinct mines by itſelf. 
With regard to its 1 
we conceive they do not vary from 
thoſe experienced from rult, and 
the common croci of iron, not- 
withanding the extraordinary opi- 
nion which many, even of the late 
practitioners, have entertained of 
it; as of its curing ulcers of the 
lungs, which Geoffroy ſays the hæ- 
matites dries and heals. 


HALICACABUM, vide Alx E- 
KENG1, 


HEDER/ZE ARBOREZ Va, 
Baur, et gummi ſur fi Heaere 
communis Kali. Ivy; the 
leaves, berries, and reſin called 
gum hederæ [E] 

This is a climbing ſhrubby plant, 
growing commonly from the trunks 
of trees, or on old walls, The 
leaves have very rarely been given 
internally. notwithſtanding they are 
recommended (in the Ephem, natur. 


curicſ. vol. ii. obſ. 1 ac.) againk the 
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atrophy of children: their taſte i 
nauſeous, acrid, and bitter. Exter. 
nally they have ſometimes been 
employed for drying and healing 
ichorous ſores, and likewiſe for 
keeping iſſues open. The berries 
were ſuppoſed by the ancients to 
have a purgative and emetic qua 
lity: later writers have recommend. 
ed them in ſmall doſes, as diapho- 
retics and alexipharmacs; and Mr, 
Boyle tells us, that in the London 
plague the powder of them wa 
given with vinegar, with good ſuc- 
ceſs, as a ſudorific. It is probable 
the virtue of the compoſition was 
rather owing to the vinegar than 
to the powder. The reſin wa 
ranked by the ancients (if their 
Izxevev rd 4008 was the ſame with 
our gummi hedere) among the de. 
ilatories ; from this claſs, which 
it certainly had no title to, it hu 
ſince been removed to that of con- 
lutinaters of wounds, to which it 
as no very juſt one, 


HEDERZA TERRESTRI 5 
lia: Heder terrifiris vulgaris CJ. 
Ground-ivy; the leaves [E.] 

Ground-ivy is a low plant, ſee- 
quent in hedges and ſhady places, 
It has an aromatic, though not very 
agreeable ſmell ; and a quick, bit- 
teriſh, warm taſte, This herb b 
an uſeful corroborant, aperient, 
and detergent ; and hence ſtand; 
recommended againſt laxity, devt 
lity, and obſtructions of the vilce- 
ra : ſome have had a great opinion 
of it for cleanſing and healing ul 
cers of the internal parts, even of 
the lungs; and for purifying the 
blood. It is cuſtomary to 1ofule 
the dried leaves in malt liquors; 
a practice not to be commendes, 
though it readily communicates !t 
virtue, and likewiſe helps to ft 
them down : ſcarce any other he! 
has this effect more remarkab'y 
Zan gr IV. 
than ground- ivy ELL: 


part II. 
HELENIUM, vide Envia 


CAMPANA» 


HELLEBORI ALBI radix Hel- 


rt Il, 


taſle is 
, Exter. 


*5 been Heri Albi flore ſubwiri di C. B. White 
healing hellebore 3 the root [L. E.] 

viſe for This plant grows ſpontaneouſly 
berries in Swiſſerland, and the mountain- 
[ents to ous parts of Germany, The root 
ic qua- has a nauſeous, bitteriſn, acrid taſte, 
nmend. burning the mouth and fauces: 


diapho- 
nd Mr, 
London 
em was 


extremely acrimonious juice, which 
mixed with the blood, by a wound, 
1s ſaid to prove very dangerous: 


od ſuc- the powder of the dry root, ap- 
robable plied to an iſſue, occaſions vio- 
on was lent purging ; ſnuffed up the noſe, 


it proves a ftrong, and not always 
a ſaſe ſternutatory. This root, 
taken internally, acts with extreme 
violence as an emetic, and has been 
obſerved, even in a ſmall doſe, to 
occaſion convulſions, and other ter- 
nible diſorders. The ancients ſome- 
times employed it in very obſtinate 
caſes, and always made this their 
laſt reſource, Modern practice 
ſeems to have almoſt entirely re- 


ar than 
in was 
f their 
ne with 
the de. 
which 
it hay 
of con- 


hich it 


RIS 6 jected its internal uſe, though I 
C8, am informed that ſome have lately 
] ventured upon ſo large a doſe as a 
t, fie ſeruple, in — caſes, and 
places found good effects from it after 
ot ven tne ſtronger antimonial prepara- 
k, bit. tions had been given in vain. A 
erb 1s tincture and honey of it are kept in 
erient, the ſhops [L.] 
ſtands 
debi. HELLEBORI NIGRI radix : 
viſce- Hliberi nigri flore raſ o C. B. Black 
pinion dellebore ; the roots [L. E.] 
ng ul This plant grows wild in the 
ven of mountainous parts of Swiſſerland, 
g the Auſtria, and Stiria; the earlineſs 
infuſe of its flowers, which ſometimes ap- 
Ju0rs; pear in December, has gained it a 
-nded, place in our gardens. 
tes it in ſome parts of Germany, a 
o hoe ſpecies of black hellebore has been 
by mace uſe of, which not unfrequent- 
ably 


ELI. 
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wounded when freſh, it emits an 


ly produced violent, and ſome- 
times deleterious effects: this the 
Wirtemberg college particularly 
caution againſt, — without 
mentioning any marks by which it 
may be diſtinguiſhed, or even 
giving the preciſe name of the 
lant, It appears to be the ferid 
lack hellebore of C. B. called in 
England, where it grows wild, 
ſetterwort, ſettlewort, or baſtard 
hellebore : the roots of this may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the officinal ſort 
by their being leſs black. The 
roots of the porſonous aconites re- 
ſemble in appearance thoſe of the 
black hellebore; and in the Breſlaw 
collections we find ſome inſtances 
of fatal effects occaſioned by miſ- 
taking the former for the latter: 
theſe alſo are happily diſcoverable 
by their colour; the aconitum being 
lighter coloured than even the pa- 
left of the black hellebores. The 
faculty of Paris, by allowing the 
uſe of one of the paler hellebores 
(the green-flowered, which grows 
wild in England, and 1s called by 
our farriers, peg-root) have in ſome 
meaſure deprived the ſhops of the 
benefit of this criterion: but the 
London college have directed the 
darkeſt coloured of all the roots of 
this claſs. Since therefore the two 
noxious roots which the buyer is 
moſt apt to miſtake for this, are 
diſtinguiſhable from it by their 
colour, but have no other external 
mark by which they may be with 
certainty known, particular regard 
ought to be had to this circum- 
ſtance; only the deepeſt black be- 
ing choſen, and all the paler roots 
rejected. E 
The taſte of hellebore is acrid 
and bitter, Its acrimony, as Dr. 
Grew obſerves, is firſt felt on the 
tip of the tongue, and then fpreads 
immediately to the middle, with- 
out being much perceived on the 
—— part: on 3 
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for a few minutes, the tongue 
ſeems benumbed, and affected with 
a kind of paralytic ſtupor, as when 
burnt by eating any thing too hot; 
the fibres are more acrimonious 
than the head of the root which 
they. iſſue from. Black hellebore 
root, taken from fifteen grains to 
half a dram, proves a ſtrong cathar- 
tic; and as ſuch has been celebrat- 
ed for the cure of m:niacal, and 
other diſorders, proceeding from 
what the ancients called atra bil:s ; 
in which caſes, medicines of this 
kind are doubtleſs occaſionally of 
uſe, though they are by no means 
poſſeſſed of any ſpecific. power. 
It does not however appear, that 
our black hellebore as with ſo 
much violence as that of the an- 
cients; whence many have ſuppol- 
ed it to be a different plant; and 
indeed the deſcriptions which the 
ancienis have left us of their helle- 
bore, do not agree to any of the 
ſorts uſually taken notice of by mo- 
dern botaniſts. Another ſpecies 
has been diſcovered in the eaftern 
countries, which Tournefort diſ- 
tinguiſhes by the name of belllbo- 
rus niger orientalis, ampliſſimo folio, 
caule præalto, flore purpuraſcente, 
and ſuppoſes to be the true ancient 
hellebore, from its growing in 
plenty about mount Olympus, and 
in the iſland Anticyra, celebrated 
of old for the production of this 
antimaniacal drug ; he relates, 
that a ſcruple of this fort, given 
for a doſe, occaſioned convul- 
ſions, 

Our hellebore is at preſent look- 
ed upon principally a: an alterative, 
and in this light is frequently em- 
ployed, in ſmall doſes, for attenu- 
ating viſcid humours, promoting 
the uterine and urinary Fifchar es, 
and opening inveterate obſtructions 


of the remoter glands; it often 


proves a very powerful emmena- 


gogue in plethoric habits, where 
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Part II, 
ſteel is ineffeQual or improper, An 
extract made from this root with 
water, is one of the mildeſt, and for 
the purpoſes of a cathartic the 
moſt effectual Lagen of it; 
this operates ſufficiently, without 
oceaſhoning the irritation which the 
pure reſin is accompanied with A 
tincture drawn with proof ſpirit, 
contains the whole virtue of the 
hellebore, and ſeems to be one of 
the beſt preparations of it when de- 
ſigned for an alterative; this tine. 
ture, and the extract, are kept in 
the ſhops. The college of Edin- 
burgh makes this root an ingredient 
in the purging cephalic tinQure, 
and compound tincture of jalay; 
and its extract in the purging de- 
obſtruent pills, gamboge pills, the 
laxative mercurial pills, andRudius 
pills, or the compound cathariic 
extract. 


HELXINE, vide PAR IETA- 


RIA. 


_ HEPATICZA NOBILIS i; 
Ran:nculi tridentati verni, lire fin- 
plici cæ ulto Tourn, Noble liver- 
wort; the leaves [Z.] 

This herb has a place in our 
gardens, on account of the beauty 
and early appearance of its flowers, 
It is a cooling, gently reſtringent 
herb; and hence recommended in 
a lax flate of the fibres as a corro» 
borant. 


HEK PATICA TERRESTRIS, 
vide LicHEN. 


HERBZ PARIS lia ot frudui; 
Selani quadrifelii bacciferi C. B. 
Herb Paris, truelove, or one-bet- 
ry ; the leaves and fruit. . 

This is a low plant growing wild 
in ſhady woods. It is ſaid, but on 


mac; Geſner relates, that its juice 


has killed poultry ; and its = 


Part IT. 
ud tale manifeſtly agree with 
thoſe of the narcotic herbs. 


for 
the HERMODACTYLUS. Her- 
it; nodacti!; a root brought from 
out Tukey. It is of the ſhape of a 
1 the heart latted, of a white colour, 
? m et eaſy to cut or pow- 
Ty 4 7 — ſweetiſh taſte, 
the with a light degree of acrimony. 
ie of Hermodactils were of great re- 
n de- pate among the ancients as acathar- 
tinc- tic; but thoſe we now meet with in 
pt in the ſhops have very little purgative 
idin- ninue; Neumann declares he never 
dient ſound them to have any effect at all. 
Lure, p 
alay ; HERNIARILÆE foha ; Polygoni 
de- minuris five millegranæ majoris gla- 
s, the bre C. l. Rupture-wort; the leaves. 
udius This is a low herb, growing 
hartic wild in ſandy and gravelly grounds. 
It is a very mild reſtringent, and 
may, in ſome degree, be ſervice- 
E T Ae able in diſorders proceeding from a 
weak flaccid ſtate of the viſcera ; 
the virtue which it has been moſt 
folia ; celebrated for, it has little title to, 
re in- hat of curing hernias. 
liver- 

HIPPOGLOSSI folia; Ruſci an- 
in our qufifelii, fructu folio innaſcente 
beauty Teurn. Double-tongue ; the leaves. 
Jowers, This is met with only in gardens 
ringent dere plants are cultivated for cu- 
nded in lohity, It has rarely been taken 
z CorrO- otice of by medicinal writers, 

tough retained in our parmaco- 
: 2125 till the late emendation. 
TRI, 
HIPPOSELINT, / u Smyr ni, ſo- 
ic, radix, ſemen ; Hippiſelini Theo- 
fructui brafti, vel Smyrnii Diaſcoridis C. B. 
C. B. ilexanders ; the leaves, root, and 
one · ber⸗ ds [E 
| | This 1s an umbelliferous plant, 
ing wild 8 from the others of that 
J, but on 5 in bearing a large tumid 
exiphar- ; * ſeed; it grows by the ſea 
its juice we, upon rocks. In medical quali- 
ts * n agrees with apium (ſmallage) 
all 
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except that the bippo/e linum is ſome · 
what ſtronger, 


HIRUNDINARIA, vide Vin. 


CETOXICUM, 


HORDEL /emen ; Hori diftichi, 
quad ſpica binas ordines habeat Plinio 
C. B. Common barley [L. E.] 

HORDEUM GALLICUM /ve 
MUNDATUM. French barley, 
or the common barley freed from 
the ſhell. 

HORDEUM PERLATUMiic- 
tum [L.] Pearl barley ; prepared in 
Germany and Holland, by grind- 
ing the ſhelled barley into little 
round granules, which appear of a 
kind of pearly whiteneſs, 

Barley, in its ſeveral ftates, is 
more cooling, leſs glutinons, and 
leſs nutritious than wheat or oats ; 
among the ancients, decoctions of 
it were the principal aliment, and 
medicine, in acute diſeaſes. The 
London college direct a decoction 
of pearl barley, and both the Lon» 
don and Edinburgh make common 
barley an ingredient in the pectoral 
decoction. 


HORMINI SATIVI, /ez Scla- 
rea, "ry ſemen ; Hormini ſclareæ 
diaiC,B. Garden clary ; the leaves 
and ſeeds [Z] 

Theſe have a warm, bitteriſh 
pungent taſte; and a ſtrong, not 
very agreeable ſmell ; the touch 
diſcovers in the leaves a large quan- 
tity of glutinous or reſinous matter. 
They are principally recommend- 
ed in the fluor albus, and other fe- 
male weakneſſes, in hyſteric diſor- 
ders, and in flatulent colics, 


HYBERNICUS LAPIS ; Zu- 
2 ardefia Hy ber nica [ E.] Iriſh 
ate, 
This is a blackiſh foffile ſtone 
brought from Ireland, It ſeems to 
con ſiſt of an argillaccous or bolar 


earth, 
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earth, lightly impregnated with 
ſulphur and iron; and may be pre- 
famed to poſſeſs in a low degree the 
virtues of the other ferrugineous 
minerals, 


HYDRARGYRUS, vide Ar- 
Grun VIVUM. 


HYDROLAPATHUM, vide 


LaPATHUM. 


HYOSCY AMI ia; Hyeſcyami 
albi majoris wel teriii D.oſcoridis et 
gzarti Plimi C. B. White henbane; 
the leaves [E.] 

This is met with only in botanic 

rdens. 


HYOSCYAMI NIGRI /olia ; 


Hyaſcyami vulgaris wel nigri C. B. 


The common wild, or black hen- 
bane; the leaves. 

Theſe plants ſtand recommended 
for fundry external purpoſes, and 
by ſome likewiſe internally againſt 
dyſenteries and hæmorrhages; but 
there are ſo many examples of their 


pernicious effects, that common 


practice has very deſervedly rcjeR- 
ed them. They are ſtrong and viru- 
lent narcotics, greatly diſorder the 
ſenſes, occaſioning deliria and mad- 
nefs, either deadly or of long dura- 
tion. Haller tells us of one who 
eat of all the poiſons of the phyſic 
1 napelli, apocyna, bella 
onna, without injury, but was 
maſtered by this ; that after its 
common c{f-&s as a narcotic had 
abated, a paralyſis of ane of the legs 
yemaired ; and that Boerhaave 
had his ſenſes diſordered by only 
making a plaſler from this plant. 
There are other examples alſo, 
though from leſs unexceptionable 
authorities, of henbane proving 
narcoric, though none of it was re- 
ceived into the body. 
HYPERICI V lia, flerer, ſemen ; 
Hyper.c. vs.ga is CB, St. John's 
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wort; the leaves, flowers [L. Z. 
and ſeeds [Z.] 

This plant grows wild in woods 
and uncultivated places through. 
out England. Its taſte is rough and 
bitterih ; the ſmell diſagreeable. 
Hypericum has long been celebrat. 
ed as a corroborant, diuretic, and 
vulnerary; but more particularly 
in hyſterical and maniacal diſor. 
ders; it has been reckoned of ſuch 
efficacy in theſe laſt, as to hare 
thence received the name of fig 
demonum. It is obſervable, that 
the flowery tops tinge expreſſed oil 
of a red colour (which very fey 
vegetable ſubſtances will do) and 
communicate a blood red to refti- 
fied ſpirit. The oil tinged by then 
is kept in the ſhops [L.] 


HYPOCISTIDIS fuccus inf 
ſatus; Hipociſtidis ſub ciſto C. B. 
Juice of hypociſtis [L. E.] 

Hypociſtis is a fleſhy production, 
growing in the warmer climates 
from the roots of different kinds 
of ciſti. Its inſpiſſated juice is at 
aſtringent, ſimilar to acacia, but 00 
ſomewhat Rronger, At preſent it WWW, 
is ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe ©, 
than as an ingredient in ſome of 
the old compoiitions, viz. mithr- 
date, theriaca, and the compound ich: 
pewderof amber [L.] 
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HYSSOPI feliz; Hi ti efficins ort 


rum, cerulee five ſpiatæ C. 3 nc 
Hyſſop; the leaves [L. E.] r ec 
The leaves of hyſſop have 2 lis « 
aromatic ſmell, and a warm pus. Purp 
gent taſte, Beſides the generd . 
virtues of aromatics, they are pat. r pr] 


ticularly recommended in humoral 
aſthmas, covghs, and other dil 
orders of the breaſt and Jung; 
and ſaid to notably promote expee- 
toration, A ſimple water 15 pe lc | 
pared from them 1n the Edinburgh fect 
pharmacopeia, 


Jaco- 


duddion, 
climate: 
nt kinds 
ice is at 
cia. but 
reſent it 
uſe ol, 
ſome of 
„ mithn- 


ompound 


pi ofcints 


e C. J. 


have at 
arm Pub. 
» genere 
y are * 
1 humoral 
other dil 
0 lungs; 
ote expec⸗ 
ter 15 ple 
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AcOBÆEÆ folia; Jacobææ 
ul aris laciniatæ C. B. Ragwort, 
jd rum; the leaves. 


This ragged-leaved plant grows 
wild by road ſides, and uncultivat- 
ed places, Its taſte is roughiſh, bit- 
ter, pungent, and extremely un- 
. it ſtands ſtrongly recom- 
mended by Simon Paull _ 
dyſenteries ; but its forbidding 
taſte has prevented its coming into 
practice, 


JALAPIUM [L. E.] Jalap. 

Jalap is the root of an American 
eonvolyulus, brought to us in thin 
tranſverſe ſlices, from Xalapa, a 
province of New Spain. Such 
pieces ſhould be choſen as are moſt 
compact, hard, weighty, dark co- 
loured, and abound moſt with 
black circular ſtriæ. Slices of 
bryony root are ſaid to be ſome- 
times mixed with thoſe of jalap : 
theſe may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
by their whiter colour, and leſs 
compact texture. This root has 
no ſmell, and very little taſte upon 
the tongue ; but when ſwallowed, 
it affects the throat with a ſenſe of 
beat, and occaſions a plentiful diſ- 
charge of ſaliva. 

Jalap in ſubſtance, taken in a 
Cole of about half a dram (leſs or 

ore, according to the circum- 
ances of the patient) in plethoric, 
cold phlegmatic habits, proves 
n effectual, and in general a ſafe 


purpative, performing its office, 
idly, ſeldom occafioning nauſea > 


' gripes, which too frequently ac- 
pany the other ſtrong cathar- 
Gs, In hypochondriacal diſor- 
ers, and hot bilious tempera- 
pents, 1t gripes violently, if the 
lap be good; but rarely takes due 
ſect as a purge, An extract made 
vater purges almoſt univerſally, 
at weakly; and at the ſame time, 
* 2 conſiderable effect by urine ; 
e 100} remaining after this pro- 
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ceſs, gripes violently, The pure 
reſin, prepared by ſpirit of wine, 
occaſions moſt violent gripings, 
and other terrible ſymptoms, but 
ſcarce proves at all cathartic ; tritu- 
rated with ſugar, or with almonds ' 
into the form of an emulſion, or 
diſſolved in ſpirit and mixed with 
2 8, it purges plentifully in a 
mall doſe, without occaſioning 
much dÞrder ; the part of the ja- 
lap remaining after the ſeparation 
of the reſin, yields to water an ex- 
tract, which has no effect as a ca- 
thartic, but operates powerfully by 
urine. It officinal preparations are 
an extract made with water and 
ſpirit ¶ L. E.] a reſin [ Z.] a ſimple 
tincture [L. E.] and a compound 
tincture [E.] The extract is the 
12 of one of the purgative pills 
Ferderick Hoffman particularly 
cautions againſtgiving thismedicine 
to children, and affures us, that 
it will deſtroy appetite, weaken the 
body, and perhaps occaſion even 
death. In this point, this cele- 
brated practitioner was probably 
deceived; children, whoſ: veſſels 
are lax, and the food ſoft and lu- 
bricating, bear theſe kinds of me- 
dicines, as Geoffroy obſerves, bet - 
ter than adults. 


JAPONICA TERRA Vue cate- 
chu [L. E.] Japan earth, improper- 
ly ſo called ; being neither an earth, 
nor the produce of Japan; but an 
inſpiſſated vegetable juice, prepared 
in the Eaſt- Indies from the fruit, as 
is ſuppoſed. of the areca palm tree. 
It is dry and pulverable, outwardly 
of a reddiſh colour, inwardly of a 
ſhining dark brown, almoſt black, 
with ſome caſt of red. When pure, 
it diſſolves totally in water, and al- 
moſt totally in reMihed ſpirit ; as 
we uſually meet with it, a conſide- 
rable quantity of ſandy matter js 
left by both theſe menſtrua. This 

medi- 
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medicine is a. mild aſtringent, and 
frequently employed as ſuch in al- 
vine fluxes, uterine profluvia, in 
laxity. and debility of the viſcera 
in general, and in coughs proceed- 
ing from thin acrid defluxions. Its 
e is more agreeable than that of 
moſt other ſubſtances of this claſs ; 
chewed for ſome time, it leaves a 
kind of ſweetiſhneſs in the mouth. 
The troches and tincture kept in 
the ſhops, are very elegant pre- 
parations of it. It gives name to 
an officinal confection [E.] and is 
an ingredient in the compound 
wder of amber, mithridate, and 
theriaca [L.] 


JASMINI flores : Faſmini wul- 
gatioris flore albo C. B, Jaſmine ; 
the flowers. 

This is a ſmall tree, commonly 

lanted in our gardens. The 
— have a ſtrong ſmell, which 
is liked by moſt people, though to 
ſome diſagreeable: expreſſed oils 
extract their fragrance by infuſion; 
and water elevates ſomewhat of it 
in diſtillation, but no eſſential oil 
has hitherto been obtained from 
them : the diftilled water, kept for 
a little time, loſes its odour, As 
to their medical virtues, the preſent 
practice expects not any from them, 
notwithſtanding they have been re- 
commended for promoting delivery, 
curing ulceration of the uterus, &c. 


IBERIDIS ya Lepidii grami- 
uro folio five iberidis Tourn. Sciatica 
creſſes; the herb. 

This is met with in botanic gar- 
dens : in taſte, ſmell, and medical 
virtues, it agrees with the naſtur- 
tium. It has been particularly re- 
commended in external applica- 
tions againſt the ſciatica, whence 
the Engliſh name of the plant. 


ICHTHYOCOLLA [E.] Fiſh- 
glue, or ifing-glaſs, 
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This is a ſolid glutinous ſubſtance, 
obtained from a large kind of fiſh, 
caught in the ſeas of Muſcory. 
The ſkin, and ſome other parts of 
the animal are boiled in water, the 
decoction inſpiſſated to a proper 
conſiſtence, and then poured out 
ſo as to form thin cakes ; theſe zre 
either farther exſiccated till perfect 
ly dry, or cut whilſt ſoft into ſlices, 
which are afterwards bent, or rolled 
up into ſpiral, horſeſhoe, and other 
ſhapes. This glue is more employ. 
ed for mechanic purpoſes than in 
medicine. It _ be given in a 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the juices, 7 
after the ſame manner 2s the vege- 
table gums and * ; regard a 
being had to their different diſpo- 
ſition to putreſcence. 


IMPERATORIE,/euMagifrar- 
tiæ radix: Imperatoriæ majori:C.Þ. 
Maſterwort ; the root [E.] 

This is a native of the Alps and 
Pyrenean mountains, and ſome 


parts of Germany, from whence ed 
we are ſupplied with roots ſuperiot due 
in aromatic flavour to thoſe raiſed thou 
in our gardens. The ſmell ofthis ſcar 
root is very fragrant ; its taſte bit froy 
teriſh, warm, and pungent, glow- coan 
ing in the mouth for 1 af- impo 
ter it has been chewed, This ſim- what 
ple, though undoubtedly an ele- ha be 
ant aromatic, js not regarded in termi 
the preſent practice: it is ſcarcely Dale, 
ever directed in extemporaneous us, th 
preſcription, and the only officinal one 


compolition it has a place in, js the 
plague water of the Edinburg! 
pharmacopœia. Its flavour 5® 
milar to that of angelica, but 
ſtronger, 4 


| IPECACOANHA[L. Z. Ja root 
brought from the Spaniſh Welt [1 
dies, 
It is divided into two ſorts, Fe 
ruvian and Brazilian; but the © 


diſtinguiſhes three, aſh coloured 0 


th 
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e, ey, brown, and white. The — 
b, red, or Peruvian ipecacoanha 
J. 765 ſhops, is a mall » wrinkled 
of root, bent and contorted into a 
he variety of figures, brought 
per over in ſhort pieces, full of wrink- 
put les, and deep circular fiſſures, quite 
are down to a ſmall white woody fibre 
Qs that runs in the middle of each 
ces, iece; the cortical part is compact, 
led ittle, looks ſmooth and reſinous 
ther upon breaking: it has very little 
loy- ſmell; the taſte is bitteriſh and 
n in ſubacrid, covering the tongue, as 
In 2 it were, with a kind of mucilage. 
ces, The brown is ſmall, and ſomewhat 
ege. more wrinkled than the foregoing, 
gard of a brown or blackiſh colour witd- 
i{p0- out, and white within; this is 


brought from Brazil. 'The white 
fort 1s woody, has no wrinkles, 
and no perceptible bitterneſs in 
taſte, The rn fort(the aſh coloured, 
orgrey ipecacoanha) is that uſually 
ferred for medicinal uſe. The 
rown has been ſometimes obſery- 
ed, even in a ſmall doſe, to pro- 
duce violent effects. The white, 
though taken in a large one, has 
ſcarce any effect at all; Mr. Geof- 
froy calls this ſort baſtard ipeca- 
coanha, and complains that it is an 
impoſition upon the public. To 
what ſpecies of plant the ipecacoan- 
ha belongs, has not as yet been de- 
termined. Geoffroy, Neumann, 
Dale, and fir Hans Sloane, inform 
us, that the roots of a kind of apo- 
eynum ( dogs bane)are too frequent- 
ly brought over inſtead of it : and 
es are given of ill conſe- 
quences following from the uſe of 
theſe roots: if the marks above 
laid down, particularly the aſh co- 
bur, drittleneſs, deep wrinkles, 
and bitteriſh taſte, be carefully at- 
tended to, all miſtakes of this kind 
may be prevented. 


century, and an — of it pub · 
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\pecacoanha was firſt brought in- 
to Europe about the — laſt 
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liſhed about the ſame time by Piſo; 
but it did not come into general 
uſe till about the year 1686, when 
Helvetius, under the patronage of 
Lewis XIV. introduced it into 
practice. This root is one of the 
mildeſt and ſafeſt emetics we are 
acquainted with; and has this pe- 
culiar advantage, that if it ſhould 
not operate by vomit, it paſſes off 
by the other emunctories. It was 
firſt introduced among us with the 
character of an almoſt infallible 
remedy in dyſenteries, and other 
inveterate fluxes ; as alſo in diſor- 
ders proceeding from obſtructions of 
long ſtanding : nor has it loſt much 
of its reputation by time. In dyſen- 
teries, it almoſt always produces 
happy effes, and often performs a 
cure in a very ſhort ſpace of time. 
In other fluxes of the belly, in be- 
ginning dyſenteries, and ſuch as 
are of a malignant kind, or where 
the patient breathes a tainted air, 
it has not been found equally ſuc- 
ceſsful: in theſe caſes it is neceſ- 
ſary to continue the uſe of this me- 
dicine for ſeveral days, and to join 
with it opiates, diaphoretics, and 
the like. This root, given in ſub- | 
ſtance, is as effectual, if not more 
ſo than any of the preparations of 
it: the pure reſin acts as a ſtrong 
irritating emetic, but is of little 
ſervice in dyſenteries; whilſt an ex- 
tract prepared with water is almoſt 
of equal ſervice in theſe caſes with 
the root itſelf, though it has little 
effect as an emetic. Geoffroy 
concludes from hence, that the 
chief virtue of ipecacoanha in dy- 
ſenteries depends upon its gummy 
ſubſtance, which lining the inteſ- 
tines with a ſoft mucilage, when 
their own mucus has been abradec, 
occaſions their exulcerations to 
heal, and defends them from the 
acrimony of the juices: and that 
the reſinous part, in which the 
emetic quality reſides, is requir- 
ed, 
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ed, where the morbific matter is 
lodged in the glands of the ſtomach 


and inteſtines. But if the virtues 
of this root were entirely owing 
to its mucilaginous, or gummy 
part, pure gums, or mucilages, 
might be employed to equal ad- 
vantage. Water aſſiſted by a boil- 
ing heat, takes up from all vege- 
tables a conſiderable portion of 
reſinous along with the gummy 
matter: if the ipecacoanha re- 
maining after the action of water 
be digeſted with pure ſpirit, it will 
not yield half ſo much reſin as at 
firſt; ſo that the aqueous extract 
differs from the crude root only in 
degree, = proportionably leſs 
reſinous, and having leſs effect, 
both as an emetic, and in the cure 
of dyſenteries. The virtues of 


ipecacoanha, in this diſorder, de- 


nd upon its promoting perſpira- 
— 5 of na. "5, 
of the utmoſt importance, and an 
increaſe of which, even in health- 
ful perſons, is generally obſerved 
to ſuppreſs the evacuation by ſtool, 
In dyſenteries, the ſkin is for the 
moſt part dry and tenſe, and per- 
ſpiration obſtructed: the common 

iaphoretics paſs off without effect 
through the inteſtinal canal ; but 
ipecacoanha, if the patient, after 
a puke or two, be covered up 
warm, brings on a plentiful ſweat, 
After the removal of the dyſentery, 
it is neceſſary to continue the uſe 
of the mediciae for ſome time lon- 
ger, in order to prevent a relapſe; 
for this purpoſe, a few grains, 
divided into ſeveral doſes, ſo as 

not to occaſion any ſenſible eva- 


cuation, may be exhibited every 


day ; by this means, the cure is 
effeually eſtabliſhed, And in- 
deed ſmall doſes given, even from 
the beginning, have been often 
found to have better effects in the 
cure of this diſeaſe than larger 
ones. Geoffroy informs us, from 
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his own experience, that he has 
obſerved ten grains of the powder 
to act as effectually as a ſeruple or 
two; and therefore confines the 
doſe betwixt fix and ten grains; it 
has lately been found, that even 
ſmaller doſes prove ſufficiently eme. 
tic. The only officinal prepara. 
tion of this root is a tincture made 
in wine [L. B] 


IRIDIS FLORENTINE . 
dix; Iridis Florentine albe C. B. 
Florentine orris ; the root. 


IRIDIS PURPUREZ Nos. 
TRATIS radix: Iridis wulgari 
Germanice five fylveſtris C. B. we 
Flower-de-luce; the root [Z. 

Both theſe appear to be the ſame 
ſpecies of plant; ſeveral varietie 
of it are cultivated in our gardens 
on account of the elegance of their 
flowers. The roots, when recent, 
have a bitter, acrid, nauſeous tale, 
and taken into the body prove 
ſtrongly cathartic ; and hence the 
Juice is recommended in drophe, 
in the doſe of three or four ſcruples 
By drying they loſe this quality, 
= ſtill retain a ſomewhat pungent, 

itteriſh taſte; their ſmell in thi 
ſtate is of the aromatic kind; thok 
roduced in the warmer climates 
ave a very grateful flavour, . 
roaching to that of March 6 
ets: hence the uſe of the Floret- 
tine iris in perfumes, and for fie 
vouring liquors : the ſhops emploi 
it in the white pectoral troche 
IL. Z.] and as an ingredient in Us 
theriaca [L.] pectoral decociuot, 
and pectoral oxymel [Z. 


IVA ARTHRITICA, 
CHAMEPITYS. 


JUGLANDIS cortex fade 
The walnut, and its outer ſhell 
The kernel of the fruit is 6 , 
in quality to almonds : the ſhell! 


aſtringent 


part II. 


t: but neither of them 


t II. 


fin 
L. re at preſent employe:d in medi- 
ple or ne. 
s the 4 
ns; it JUJUBZ. Jujubes : à half- 
t even Ined fruit brought from France. 
y eme- Jujubes have a pleaſant ſweet 
epara- fe. They are recommended in 


in acrimonous ſtate of the juices 
acoughs from thin ſharp deflux- 
ons; and in heat of urine :- but 
hey are at preſent, among us, a 
ranger to medicinal praQtice, and 


o the ſhops, 
JUNCUS ODORATUS ; 7un- 


> made 


E ra- 
C. . 


O8. 
dr 1 ediratus five aromaticus C. B. 
CA weet ruſh, or camels hay [L.] 
E.] This is a dry ſmooth ſtalk, 


drought to us along with the leaves, 
nd ſometimes the flowers, from 
urkey and Arabia, tied up in 


he ſame 
7arietes 


ens 
TR bundles about a foot long. The 
recent, alk, in ſhape and colour, ſome- 
us tate, bat reſembles a barley ſtraw; it ĩs 
V prone ull of a fungous pith, like thoſe of 
nce the ur common ruſhes : the leaves are 
lropbes, ike thoſe of wheat, and ſurround 


be ſtalk with ſeveral coats, as in 


(cruples 
* he reed: the lowers are of a car- 


alit 6 
— ation colour, ſtriped with a lighter 
in this Purple. The whole plant, when 
4 ; perfection, has a hot bitteriſh, 


bot unpleaſant aromatic taſte ; and 
| very fragrant ſmell; by long 
eeping, it loſes greatly of its aro- 
natic flavour, Diſtilled with wa- 
er, it yields a conſiderable quanti- 
y of eſſential oil. It was formerly 


climates 
our, 27 
rch Ne- 

Floret- 
d for fl 


s emploſ ; 

| troche RP en uſed as an aromatic, and in 
at in de bkructions of the viſcera, &c. but 
ecodio WP preſent is ſcarce otherwiſe em- 


3 2 5 
oyed than as an ingredient in 
nithridate and theriaca. 


A, JUNIPERI bacee, lignum, gum- 
as Juniperi vulgaris frutico/e C. 

fa Juniper ; the berries [L. Z.] 

hell 00G, and the refin (improperly 

: died gum) which exudes from it 

ie (hell iP" che warmer climates [E.] 

tringedl 
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This is an evergreen ſhrub grow- 
ing upon heaths and hilly grounds 
in all the parts of Europe; the wood 


and reſin are not at preſent made 


uſe of for medicinal purpoſes ; 
the berries are brought from HoL 
land, where this ſhrub is very 
plentiful, 

Juniper berries have a ſtrong, 
not diſagreeable imell ; and a warm 
pungent ſweet taſte, which if they 
are long chewed, or previouſly 
well bruiſed, is followed by a bit- 
teriſh one. The pungency ſeents 
to reſide in the bark ; the ſweet in 
the juice ; the aromatic flavour in 
oily veſicles, ſpread through the 
ſubſtance of the pulp, and diſtin- 
guiſhable even by the eye; and 
the bitter in the ſeeds: the freſh 
berries yield, on expreſſion, a rich, 
ſweet, honey-like, aromatic juice; 
if previouſly pounded ſo as to 
break the ſeeds, the juice proves 
tart and bitter. 

Theſe berries are uſeful car- 
minatives and ttomachics: for 
theſe purpoſes, a ſpirituous water 
IL. ] and eſſential oil diſtilled from 
them [L. E. ] are kept in the ſhops; 
they are ingredients alſo in the 
compound horſeradiſh water, tine- 
ture of jalap, tincture of ſena [E.] 
mithridate and theriaca [L. ] the 
liquor remaining after the diſtil- 
lation of the oil, paſſe through a 
ſtrainer, and gently exhaled to the 
conſiſtence of a rob, proves like- 
wiſe a medicine of great utility, 
and in many caſes is perhaps pre- 
ferable to the oil, or berry itſelf; 

Hoffman is expreſsly of this opini- 

on, and ſtrongly recommends ic 
in debility of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, and ſays it is particularly 
of ſervice to old people who are 
ſubje& to theſe diforders, or la- 
bour under a difficulty with regard 
to the urinary excretion ; this rob 
is of a dark, browniſh-yellow 


colour, a balſamic ſweet taſte, - 
with 


/ 
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with a little of the bitter, more 
or leſs, according as the ſeeds in 
the berry have been more or leſs 
bruiſed. | 


KALI folia: Kali majoris ocble- 
ato ſemine C. B. Glaſſwort ; its 
leaves, and the alkaline ſalt called 
cineres clavellati, or potaſh [E.] 
- which uſed formerly to be prepar- 
ed from this plant only, but now 
from ſundry ſorts of woods, and 
other 2 matters indiffe- 
rently (ſee the article CIx ERES 
Russ 101.) Several ſorts of theſe 
ſalts, differing in degree of =_ 
and ftrength, are to be met wi 
in the ſhops of the dryſalter ; they 
are rarely to be found under this 
denomination in thoſe of the apo- 


thecary or druꝑgiſt. 


KERMES [L.E.] a round grain 
about the bulk of a pea, ound 
(in Spain, Italy, and in the ſou- 
thern parts of France) adhering 


to the branches of the ix acultata 
* C. B. 


heſe grains appear, when freſh, 
full of ſmall, reddiſh ovula, or 
animalcules, of which they are the 
nidus. On expreſſion, they yield 
a red juice, of a bitteriſh, ſome- 


what rough and prngeme taſte, and 


a not unpleaſant ſmell: this 1s 
brought to us from the ſouth of 
France. The grains themſelves 
are cured by ſprinkling with vine- 
gar before exficcation : this pre- 
vents the excluſion of the ova, and 
kills ſuch of the animals as are al- 
ready hatched; otherwiſe, they 
Change into a winged inſeR, leav- 
ing the grain an empty huſk, 

nes, conſidered as a medi- 
cine, is a grateful, very mild re- 
ſtringent, and corroborant. In this 
light it was looked upon by the 
Greeks: the Arbians added a cor- 
dial virtue: European writers alſo 
have in general recommended it 
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for exhilanzting the ſpirits, a 
againſt palpitations of the hear 
but more purticularly for promot 
ing birth, and preventing abe 
tion. I have known, ſays Geof 
froy, many women, who had nent 
reached the end of pregnanc 
made joyful mothers by the uſes 
pills compoſed of kermes, gem 
over. exficcat. and confedio 4 
acintho (a compoſition, conta ini 
ſome vegetable aſtringents and ay 
matics, together with gold a 
filver leaf, four precious ſton 
and other ingredients of leſs value 
three of theſe pills muſt be take 
for the firſt doſe, and this repexte 
three times, at the interval 
twice three hours; after whit 
three pills more are to be tak 
every morning on the three | 
f of the moon in every moni 
till delivery. Notwithſtanding t 
aſſertion, we conceive our read: 
will with us believe, that neil 
the kermes, or its auxiliaries, 
to be much depended on. T 
kermes gives name to an officu 
confection, which appears to | 
greatly ſuperior to the above ci 
poſition, 


LABDANUM CL. E.] 

This is a reſinous ſubſtance 
uding upon the leaves of the 9 
ladanifera Cretica flirt pu 
Tourn. This refin is ſaid to! 
been formerly collected from 1 
beards of goats, who brot 
the leaves of the ciſtus: at pref 
a kind of rake, which ſeveral 
or thongs of ſkin fixed to i, 
drawn lightly over the ſhrud, 
as to take up the unctuous jus 
which is ——— ſcraped « 
with knives. It is rarely met ii 
pure, even in the places wh 
produce it; the duſt, blown f 
the plant by the wind, ming 
with the tenacious juice: the! 
habitants are alſo ſaid to mu 


7 


it II. 


z certain black ſand. In the 
hops two forts are met with: 
e beſt (which is very rare) is in 
x coloured, almoſt black maſ- 


art! 


Its, an 
ie heart 

promot 
ng add 
ys Geof 
had neve 
regnanc) 
the uſe ( 
» germ 
tio d: b 
onta init 
$ and ard 


gold an 


as ſton 


eſs value! 
be take 


after, which grows ſtill ſofter 
pon being handled ; of a very 
vreeable ſmell, and of a light. 
gent bitteriſh taſte ; the other 
tis harder, not ſo dark coloured, 
long rolls coiled up: this is of 
much weaker ſmell than the firſt, 
d has a large admixture of a fine 
d, which in the labdanum ex- 
ined by the French academy, 
ade up three-fourths of the maſs. 
eflified ſpirit of wine almoſt en- 


s repents ; 
\teryal ee diſſolves pure labdanum, 
ter wii ing only a ſmall portion of 
be tak (my matter which has no taſte 
three | ſmell : and hence this reſin may 
ery noni thus excellently purified. for in- 
nding th mal purpoſes, It is an uſeful 
ur reade predient in the ſtomathic and 


phalic plaſters of the ſhops. 


hat neil 
liaries, 


on. T LAC [E.] Milk. 
n officin Milk appears to be a vegetable 
ears to ee, with little or nothing of an 


umal nature. The quality and 
$ of this ſoft nutritious liquor are 
general well known: we ſhall 
refore, in this place, only give 


above Cc 


. 
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and the difference in quality of the 
milk of different animals, 

New milk mixes uniformly with 
common watef, the mineral chaly- 
beat waters, wines, and malt F- 
quors that are not acid, weak vi- 
nous ſpirits, ſolutions of ſugar, 
ſoaps, and neutral ſalts ; but not 
with oils expreſſed or diſtilled. 
Acids both mineral and vegetable 
coagulate sit; as alſo do fixt and 
volatile alkalies, and highly rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine: the curd 
made by acids is in part reſolved 
again by alkaline liquors ; as that - 
made by alkalies likewiſe is by 
acids, Neutral ſalts, nitre in par- 
ticular, preſerve it from coagulat- 
ing ſpontaneouſly; and likewiſe 
render it leſs eaſily coagulable by 
acids. 

The human milk is the ſweeteſt 
of theſe liquors, and that of aſſes 
next to it: this laſt is the moſt di- 
lute of them all: on ſuffering it 
to coagulate ſpontaneouſly, the 
curd ſcarce amounted to two 
drams from twelve ounces, whilſt 
that of cows milk was five times 
as much, the coagulum of aſſes 
milk, even when made by acids, 
forms only into fine light flakes 
which ſwim in the ſerum ; that of 


bſtance account of ſome experiments, goats milk concretes into more 
of the gi ung out the alterations it un- compact maſſes, which fink. 
piu does from different admixtures, 
ſaid to! | 
d from on evapo- There remained | From which water extracted a 
10 brug twelve | of dry matter ſweet ſaline ſubſtance, amount- 
: at preſaſes of ing, when exſiccated, to 
everal it drams. drams. + 
0 Ih : — — 
0 und "5 milk 13 14 
tuous j ilk 124 13 
(c-aped WW.” milk 8 6 
ely net milk | 8 "2M N 
laces wh de ſaline ſubſtance obtained - leſs ſweet; that of cows milk, the 


blown tf 
id, miogl 
nice: the! 
to nu 


a aſſes milk was white, and 
cr as ſugar; thoſe of the others, 
n or yellow, and conſiderably 


leaſt ſweet of all. It appears, there- 

fore, that aſſes milk contains more 

ſerum, and much more of a ſac- 
M Fo 


charine 
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charine ſaline matter, than thoſe of 
cows and goats: and that the two 
latter abound moſt with ugAuous 
groſs matter: hence theſe are found 
to be moſt nutritious, whilſt the 
firſt proves moſt effectual as an 
aperient and detergent, 
The inſpiſſeted refiduum of 
milk, digeſted with about as much 
water as yas waſted in the evapo- 
ration, yields an elegant kind of 
whey, more agreeable in taſte, and 
which keeps better than that made 
in the common manner. This li- 
quor promotes the natural ſecre- 
tions in general, and if its uſe is 
duly continued, does good ſervice 
in ſcorbutic and other diſorders, 
proceeding from thick phlegm and 
obſtructions of the viſcera. 

There are conſiderable differ- 
ences in the milk of the ſame ani- 
mal, according to its different ali- 
ment, Dioſcorides relates, that 
the milk of goats, who feed on the 
ſcammony plant and ſpurges, prov- 
ed cathartic: and examples are 


given in the Acta Haffnienſia of 


bitter milk from the animal having 
eaten wormwood. It is a common 
obſervation, that cathartics and ſpi- 
rituous liquors given to a nurſe, af- 
fe& the child: and that the milk of 
animals feeding on green herbs, is 
much more dilute than when they 
are fed with dry ones. Hoffman, 
from whom molt of the foregoing 
obſervations are taken, carries this 
Point ſo far, as to direct the animal 
to be dieted according to the diſeaſe 
which its milk is to be drank for, 


LAC CA, gammi- reſina [E. ] Lac, 
improperly called g um lac. 

This is a fort of wax of a red 
colour, collected in the Eaſt-In- 
dies, by certain inſects, and de- 
poſited on ſticks faſtened for that 
purpoſe in the earth. It is brought 
over, either adhering to the ſticks, 
or in ſmall tranſparent grains, or 
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in ſemi-tranſparent fat cakes : the 
firſt is called ſtick, lac, the ſecond 
ſeed lac, and the third ſhell lac. 
On breaking a piece of ſtick lac, 
it appears compoled of regular cell, 
like the honeycomb, with ſmall 
corpuſcles of a deep red colour 
lodged in them: theſe are the 
young inſets, and to theſe the lac 
owes its tincture, for when freed 
from them its colour is very dilute, 
The ſhell and ſeed lacs, which do 
not exhibit any inſects or cellulzr 
appearance upon breaking, are ſup. 
poſed to be artificial preparaticns 
of the other: the ſeed ſort is ſaid 
to be the ſtick lac bruiſed and rob- 
bed of its more ſoluble parts; and 
the ſhell to be the ſeed lac, melted 
and formed into cakes, The ſtick 
lac therefore is the genuine or, 
and ought alone to be employed 
for medicinal purpoſes. This con- 
crete is of - great eſteem in Ger- 
many, and other countries for 
laxity and ſpongineſs of the gums, 


proceeding from cold, or a fcor 5 
butic habit: for this uſe the he p 
boiled in water with the addition ny 
of a little alum, which promoting. 7 
its folution : or a tincture is mac Th 
from it with reQtified ſpirit, T1 - 
tincture is recemmended alſo in- * 
ternally in the fluor albus, and it * 
rheumatic and ſcorbutic diſorders | 
it has a grateful ſmell, and a fer; 0 
unpleaſant, bitteriſh, ſtringent tak. de 
in the Edinburgh pharmacocs, 
tinctore is directed to be made v0 7 , 
ſpirit of ſcurvygraſs. The print We 
pal uſe of lac among us is in cert. in 
mechanic arts as a colouring dg * 
and for making ſealing wax. Ak. 
ave þ 
LACTUCE fle, fern: EI 


tuce ative C. B. Garden jettacej 
the leaves and feeds. 

The ſeveral forts of garden et 
tuces are very wholeſome ems 
lient, cooling ſallad herbs, cy © 
digeſtion, and ſomewhat louie 
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the belly. Moſt writers ſuppoſe 
that they have a-narcotic quality; 
and indeed, in many Caſes, they 
contribute to N reſt; this 
they effect by abating heat, and re- 
axing the fibres. The feeds are 
in the number of the four leſſer 
cold ſeeds. ; 

There are two wild forts of let- 
tuce, not unfrequently met with 
nder hedges, &c. One of theſe 
differs greatly in quality from the 
foregoing z as may be judged from 
itt frong ſoporifie ſmell; it is 
called by Moriſon, lactuca ſytve/- 
tris epii oZore web. menti foporijers et 
wires, The upper leaves of this 
re jazped about the, edges, the 
over ones not. All the leaves of 
the other wild fort are very deeply 
ed: hence this is by the ſ.me 
author diſtinguiſhed by the name 
A ca fylveſtris laciniata. 


LAMII ALBI ia, flores : La- 
wi a'bi non feetentis felis oblongo 
. J. White archangel, or dead 
ettle; the leaves [E.] and flow- 
rs [L. E.] 

This grows wild in hedges; and 


* lowers in April and May. The 
_ have been particularly ce- 
0 Wi ebrated in uterine fluors, and other 
* * emale weak neſſes, as alſo in diſor- 


ers of the lungs; but they appear 
d be of a very weak virtue. 


LAPATHUM, Dock; the roots. 
Ve have ten or eleven docks 
wing wild in England, the roots 
| moſt of which are brought to 
dark t promiſcuouſly; though two 
we been generally directed by 
yſicizns in preference to the 
ters: theſe are 


zenttalle 
COPEL 
nade vm 
de princ 
in certam 
ing cl 
ax. 


ren: La 
n lettuce 


arden let 
me emal 
Ds, ealy 0 

loot 


OXYLAPATHUM: L apathum 
apt acute plano . B. The dock 
th long, narrow, ſharp-pointed 


"wer, not cutl:d up about the 
bees UE.) | 
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HYDROLAPATIIUM, ve 
Herba Britannica; Lapathum agua- 
ticum folio cubitali C. B. The great 
water dock [E. 
The leaves ot the docks gently 
looſen the belly, and have ſome- 
time; been made ingredients in de- 
coctions for removing a coſtive ha- 
bit. The roots are celebrated for 
the cure of ſcorbutic and cutane- 
ous diſorders, both « xhibited 1ater- 
nally, and applied externzlly in 
ointments, catapiaſms, and foment- 
atione. Muntingius publiſhed a 


treatiſe on theſe plants in the year 


1681, imwhich he endeavours to 
prove, that our great water dock 
is the berba Britannica of the an- 
cients : and indeed the deſcription 
which Dioſcorides gives of the lat- 
ter, does not ill agree to the former. 
Tui author therefere attributes to 
the Vd album all the virtues 
aſcribed of old to the Britannica, 
pariicularly recommending it in 
the ſcurvy and all its ſymptoms. 
Where this diſorder 1s of very long 
landing, fo as not to yield to the 
b;drolapathum alone, he direQs a 
compolition, by the uſe of which, 
he ſays, even the venereal lues 
will, in a ſhort time, be effectually 
cured. Six ounces of the roots of 
the water dock, with two of fſaf- 
frop; and of mace, cinnamon, 
gentian root, liquorice root and 
black pepper, each three ounces, 
(or, where the pepper is improper, 
fix ounces of 11quorice) are to be 
reduced into coarſe powder, and 
put into a mixture of two gallcns 
of wine, with half a gallon of 
ſtrong vinegar, and the yolks of 
three eggs; and the whole digeſt- 


ed, with a moderate warmth; ſor 


three days, in a glazed veſſel, cloſe 
ſtopt: from three to ſix ounces f 
this liquor are to be taken every 
morning on an empty ſtomach, for 
fourteen or twenty days, or longer, 


M 2 LAPBA- 
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LAPATHUM UNCTUOSUM, 


vide Box vs Henkricvs. | 


LAPIS BEZOAR, CALAMI- 


NARIS, HAMATITES, LA- 


ZULI; vide Bxzoar CaLlamti- 


NARIS, &c. 


LAPPA MAJOR, vide BAx- 


DANA MAJOR. 


 - LAVENDULEZ fires; Laven- 
aulae anguſti foliae C. B. Common, 
or , narrow-leaved lavender, or 
ſpike; the flowers [L.] 


LAVENDULA@Z fore; Laven- 
dulae latifoliae C. B. Greater, or 
broad-leaved lavender; the flow- 
ers (i 
Theſe plants have a fragrant 
ſmell, to moſt_ people agreeable ; 
and a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
taſte ; the broad-leaved ſort is the 
ſtrongeſt in both reſpects, and yields 
In diſtillation thrice as much eſſen- 
tial oil as the other; its oil is alſo 
hotter, and ſpecifically heavier : 
hence in the ſouthern parts of 
France, where both kinds grow 
wild, this only is made uſe of for 
the diſtillation of what is called oil 
of ſpike. The narrow-leaved is 
the — commonly met with in our 
gardens; and therefore alone direct- 
ed by the London college. 

Lavender is a warm ſtimulating 
aromatic, It is principally recom- 
mended in vertigoes, palſies, tre- 
mors, ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual 
evacuations; and in general in all 
diſorders of the head, nerves and 
uterus, proceeding from a weak- 
neſs of the ſolids, and lentor or 
Nuggiſhneſs of the juices. It is 
ſometimes alſo uſed externally in 
fomentations for paralytic limbs. 
The diſtilled oil is particularly ce- 
Jebrated for deſtroying the pediculi 
inguinales, and other cutaneous in- 
ſets: if ſoft ſpongy paper, dipt 
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in this oil, either alone, or mixed 
with that of almonds, be applied 
at night to the parts infeſted by in. 
ſects, they will certainly, ſay 
Geoffroy, be all found dead in the 
. The officinal prepars. 
tions of lavender, are. the eſſential 
oil, a ſpirit [L. E.] and a conſerye 
LJ: the flowers in ſubſtance are an 
ingredient in the ſternutatory pow. 
der [L. ] and the oil in the cephalic 
balſa and cephalic plaſter [E.] 


LAUREOLÆ folia, baccae; Lau- 
reolae ſemper wirentis flore viridi, gu 
bu/dam laureolae maris C. B. Spurge. 
laurel; the leaves and berries. 

This is a ſmall ſhrub, growing 
wild in ſome of our woods, The a 


the ſtalks and roots, have an ex- 
tremely acrid, hot taſte, whichlaf 
for along time, burning and inflam- 
ing the mouth and fauces. Taken 
internally they operate with great 
violence by ſtool, and ſometimes 
by vomit ; ſo as ſcarce to be exhi- 
bited with any tolerable degree of 
ſafety, unleſs their virulence bepre- 
viouſly abated by boiling. 


LAURI folia,baccar; Lauri wu: 
aris C. B. The bay tree; iu 
— and berries [L. E.] 
Theſe are generally brought from 
the Streights, though the tree bears 
the colds of our own climate. They 
have a moderately ſtrong aromi- 
tic ſmell, and a warm, bitteriſh, 
pungent taſte : the berries ar 
ſtronger in both reſpects than the 
leaves, and afford in diſtillation 3 
larger quantity of aromatic eſſes- 
tial oil; they yield alſo an almok 
infipid oil to the preſs, in cons 
quence of which they prove unu- 
ous in the mouth. Theſe ſimples 
are warm carminative medicines 
and ſometimes exhibited in this in 
tention againſt flatulent colics; and 
likewiſe in hy ſterical 4 


t II. per II. 


mixed I rer principal uſe in the preſent 
pplied I vadice is in glyſters, and ſome 
by in- Jceneraal applications. The leaves 
ſays Meter our common fomentation; 
| in the ad the berries, the plaſter and ca- 
repara- WW nplaſm of cummin ; they alſo give 
Nential Mime to an electuary, which is little 


atherwiſe uſed than in glyſters. 


onſerve 
e are an 
Y POW- 
ephalic 
LE. 


e; Lau- 
idi, quis 
purge- 
les. 


LAZULIT lapis ; [E. ] a compact 
ponderous foſſil, of an opake blue 
colour, met with in the eaſtern 
countries, and in ſome parts of 
Gemany. It is a ſtrong emetic, 
rely or never uſed in the preſent 
practice, | 


rowing LENTIS VULGARIS /emen ; 
Ide ati vulgaris ſemine ſubrufo C. B. 
both of Lentile; the ſeed. 

an ex. This is a ſtrong, flatulent food, 
hich lat very hard of digeſtion : it is ne- 
inſlam · Wer, at leaſt with us, uſed for any 
Taken nedicinal purpoſe, 

th great 


metimes 
de exli- 
egree of 
be pte · 


LENTISCUS ; Lentiſcus werns 
x inſu'a Chio, cortice et foliis fuſcis 
umme in. The lentiſc, or maſtich 
ee; the wood [Z. 

This tree or ſhrub is a native of 
e warm climates, but bears the 
ommon winters of our own, The 
yood is brought to us in thick 
notty pieces, covered with an aſh 
oloured bark, and white within, of 
rough, ſomewhat pungent taſte, 
nd an apreeable, though faint 
ell; the ſmaller tough ſprigs are 
doth in taſte and welk 


ri vil. 
te; in 


ht from 
ee bean 
e. They 
aroma⸗ 
Jitteriſh, 


ries are f. This wood is accounted a mild 
than the Jafamic reſtringent; a decoction 
[lation : ir is in the German ephemerides, 
ic eſſen. Is vißed with the title of vegeta- 
a almol e aurum potabile, and firongly re- 
in conſe- mmended in catarrhs, nauſez, 
e undue id weakneſs of the Romach ; for 
e ſimples N agthening the tone of the viſ- 


edicines, 
1 this in- 
ics ; and 
iſorden. 

Thelt 


"4 in general, and promoting the 
ary ſecretion, 

This is the tree, which in the 
lad Chio affords the reſin call- 
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ed mallich. See the article Mas- 
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LEPIDII foha ; Lepidii latiſolii 
C. 3. Common broad ditander, 
pepperwort, or poor man's pepper; 
the leaves [F.] | 

This plant is ſometimes found- 
wild by the fides of rivers, and in 
other moiſt places. The leaves 
have an aromatic, pungent, biting 
taſte, ſomewhat approaching to that 
of pepper, but going off ſooner 
than that of moſt other ſubſtances 
of this claſs. They axe very rare- 
ly employed in medicine, though 
ſtrongly recommended as antiſcor- 
butics, and for promoting the uri- 
nary and cuticular ſecretions ; vir- 
tues, which they have undoubted- 


ly a good title to. 


LEUCOIUM LUTEDM, vide 
CHEIRL, b- 4 


LEVISTICI, / Liguftici radix 
ſemen [E.] Angelice montane per- 
ennis, paludapii folioT ourn. Lovage; 
the root and ſeed [E.] 

This is a large umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gardens. 
The root nearly agrees in quality 
with that of angelica : the principal 
difference 1s, that the lovage root 
has a ſtronger ſmell, and a ſome- 
what leſs pungent taſte, accompa - 
nied with a more durable ſweet- 
neſs; the ſeeds are rather warmer 
than the root. Theſe fimples, _. 
though certainly capable of being 
applied to uſeful purpoſes, are not 
at preſent regarded; neither of 
them is directed in extemporane- 
ous preſcription, and the root en- 
ters no officinal compoſition; the 
ſeeds are an ingredient in the com- 
pound valerian water and troches 
of myrrh of the Edinburgh phar- 
macop@ia, in both which they ex- 
cellently coi: cide with the other 


ingredients, F | 
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LICHEN; Lichen petracus cau- 
liculo pileclum ſuſtinente C. B. Li- 
verwort ; the herb. 

This grows wild in moiſt ſhady 
laces, and by the ſides of rivers, 
t has a faint, not diſagreeable 

ſmell ; and an herbaceous, rough- 
iſh, and ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte. 
Great virtues have been atributed 
to this ſimple in obſtructions of the 
liver, jaundice, &c. which practi- 
tioners do not now expect from it. 


LICHEN CINEREUS TER- 
RESTRIS ; Lichen terreſtris cine- 
reus Rai. Aſh-coloured ground 
liverwort [L. E 

This conſiſts of pretty thick di- 
gitated leaves, flat above, of a re- 
ticular texture underneath, and faſt- 
ened to the earth by ſmall fibres; 
the leaves when in perfection are 
of. an aſh- colour; by age they be- 
come darker coloured or reddiſh, 
It is metwith oncommons and open 
heaths, where it quickly ſpreads 
on the ground. Dr. Mead informs 
us, that, this plant grows in all 
countries, and has been brought 
over from America along with the 


Peruvian bark; that it is found at 


all times, but ought to be gather- 
ed from autumn to winter, as be- 
ing then in its freſheſt vigour. 
This fimpte 1s ſaid to be a warm 
diuretic ; but the taſte diſcovers in 
it little or no warmth. Tt is chiefly 
celebrated for its virtue in the cure 
of the diſorders occaſioned by the 
bite of a mad dog. An account 


of the remarkable effects in theſe 


Caſes of a.powder compoſed of the 
dried leaves and pepper, was com- 
municated to the Royal Society by 
Mr. Dampier, and publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactibns, N<237. 
This powder was afterwards inſert- 
ed (in the year 1721) into the 
London pharmacopœia, under the 


title of ulwis antilyſſus, at the de- 


= - 


fire of an eminent phyſician,” who 
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had a great experience of its pg 
effects. Some years after, the ſans 
gentleman publiſhed and diſperſed 
a paper containing the method of 
cure, which he had in a ore 
number of inſtances conſtantly 
found ſucceſsful. In this paper, the 
directions were to the following 
effect: Let the patient be cad. 
© ed nine or ten dunces : and af. 
„ terwards take a dram and a half 


* of the powder every morring ei 
« faſting, for four mornings fue. | 
„ ceflively, in half a pint of cows le 
6% milk warm. After theſe four 

„ doſes are taken, the patient Mm; 
„ muſt go into the cold bath, of ab 
a cold ſpring or river every mc 00 
ing faſting for a month; be We 
© muſt be dipt all over, but nat the 
« ſtay in (with his head above wa. arc 
ter) longer than half a minute, in 
if the water be very cold: after Th 
this he muſt go in three times nie 
« week for a fortnight longer,” TRE 
In the year 1745, the world wa {= 
favoured with a new edition of A bee 
the mechanical account of po- kn 
ſons, in which we find the fone by 
method of cure again recom- | 
mended, as having, in a court the; 
of thirty years experience, never n'*1 
failed of ſucceſs, where it had been kc 


followed before the hydrophobu 
begun. It ie greatly to be wilt 
ed, that the efficacy of this medi. 
cine in preventing theſe ter ſibe 
diſorders, was abſolutely certain 
and proved by inconteſtible fach. 
Inſtances have been produced d 
its proving unſucceſsful ; and tht 


many examples of the fatality of Bn. [ 
the diſeaſe which continually ccf 
cur, ſeem arguments either of the piect 
inefficacy of the medicine, 0r us 
ſtrange negligence in applying l. E 
We ſhall only farther obſerve, thit * 
Boerhaave, who is in general fut. 
ciently liberal in the commendation , 0 
of remedies, ranks this amo 18 
thoſe inſignificant trifles, which a 
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whoever depends upon will find 
binſelf deceived. | 


LIGNUM ALOES, vide A- 


CALLOCHUM. | 


LIGNUM RHODIUM IL. E.] 
tt A8PALATHUS [E.] Roſe- 
wood, a wocd or root, brought 
from the Canary iflands : and af- 
palathus, a ſimple of conſiderable 
efeerm among the ancients, but 
which has not come to the know- 
ledge of latter times, 

The writers on botany, and the 
materia medica; are much divided 
about the Iignum rhodium, not 
only with regard. to the plaat 
which affords it, but likewiſe in 
their accounts -of the drug itſelf, 
ard have deſcribed under this 
me, fimples manifeſtly different, 
This confuſion ſeems to have a- 
nſen from an opinion, that the 
rhodium and aſpalathus are the 
ſame; whence different woods 
brought into Europe for the un- 
known aſpalathus were fold again 
by the name of rhodium. 

As to aſpalathus, the ancients 
themſelves diſagree; Dioſcorides 
requiring by this appellation the 
ood of a certain ſhrub freed from 
the bark, and Galen the bark of 
a root, At preſent, we have no- 
tung under this name in the ſhops. 
What was heretofore ſold among 
W a5 aſpalathus, were pieces of a 
ple coloured wood brought from 
tie Eaſt- Indies, and more com- 
Non!z called calambac. 

„Ile ligrum rhodium of the 
Hops 1s uſually in long crooked 
pieces, full of knots, which when 
cut, appear of a yellow colour like 
tox, with aredCith caſt: the largeſt, 
aootheſt, moſt compact, anddee eſt 
coloured pieces ſhould be f 
nv the ſmall, thin, or pale ones, 
FJ*NRed,, The tafle of this wood 
þ ph ly bitteriſh, ard ſom:what 
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pungent: its ſmell very fragrant, 
reſembling that of roſes: lon 

kept, it ſeems to loſe its ſmell ; 
but on cutting, or rubbing one 
piece againſt another, it ſmells as 
well as at firſt, Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it yields an odoriferous eſſen- 
tial oil, in very ſmall quantity. 
Rhodium is at preſent in eſteem 
only upon account of its oi, which 
is employed as an high and agree- 
able perfume in ſcenting poma- 
tums, and the like. But if we may 
reaſon from analogy, this odorife- 
rous ſimple might be advantage- 
ouſly applied to nobler purpoſes : 
a tincture of it in rectified ſpirit of 
wine, which contains in. a ſmall 
volume the virtue of a conſider- 
able deal of the wood, bids fair 
to prove a ſerviceable cordial, not 
inferior perhaps to any thing of 

this kind, ; 


LIGNUM TINCTILE CAM- 
PECHENSE [L. E ]: Lignum Bra- 
io femile, cœrulie tingens J. B. 
Campeachy or logwood ; a wood 
brought from Campeachy in the 
bay of Honduras, 

This is uſually in large logs, very 
compact and hard, ot a red co- 
lour, and an aftringent ſweet taſte. 
It has been for a long time uſed by 
the dyers ; but not till very lately 
as a medicine: a decoction of it, 
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hoſpitals, and ſaid to have proved 
very ſerviceable 1a diarrhceas, The 
extract is now received into the 
ſhops, See Part III, chap. vi. 


LILII ALDBI radix, flores : Lilli 
albi flare erecto et vulgaris C. B. 
White lily; the roots and flow- 
ers [E.] LY 

bis is cultivated in gardens, 
more for the beauty of its flowers, 
than medicinal uſe. 


LILII CONVALLIUM- raw'x, 
res; Lilii convalium albi [CB] 
M4 » Liy 


J 
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Lily of the valley, or May. lily ; 
the roots and flowers [E.] This 
grows wild in woods and ſhady 
places, flowering in May. 

The flowers of theſe plants are 
ſaid to be cephalic and nervine. 
They have a pleaſant ſweet ſmell, 
which they impart by infufion 
to expreſſed oils, and give over 
in diſtillation both to water and 
ſpirit; but no eſſential oil has 


been hitherto obtained from them. 


Ettmuller ſays, that the diſtilled 


_ ſpirit is more fragrant than the 


% 


turating cataplaſms : 


water. 'The roots of the garden 
lily abound with a ſoft mucilage, 
and hence they have been uſed 
externally in emollient and ma- 
they are 
an ingredient in the ſuppurating 
cataplaſm of the preſent Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia. Thoſe of 
the wild lily 'are very bitter ; 
dried, they are ſaid to prove 
a gentle errhine; as alſo are the 
flowers. 


LIMONUM faccus, cortex; 
Fruftis mali limoniae acidae C. B. 
Lemons ; their juice, yellow rind 
DLL. E. ] and its eſſential oil, called 
eſſence of lemons [L.] 

The juice of lemons is ſimilar 
in quality to that of oranges, 
from which it differs little other- 
wiſe than in being more acid, 
The yellow peel is an elegant 
aromatic, and is frequently em- 

loyed in ſtomachic tinctures and 
infuſions; it is conſiderably leſs 
hot than orange peel, and yields 
in diſtillation with water a leſs 
quantity of eſſential oil; its flavour 
1s nevertheleſs more periſhable, 


yet does not ariſe ſo readily with 


ſpirit of wine; for a ſpirituous 
extract made from lemon peel 
poſſeſſes the aromatic taſte and 


| ſmell of the ſubjet in much 


greater perfection than an extract 
prepared in the ſame manner from 
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the peels of oranges. In the 
ſhops, a ſyrup is prepared from 
the juice, and the peel is candied ; 
the peel is an ingredient in the 
bitter infuſions, bitter wine, and 
both the peel and juice in one of 
the infuſions of ſena ; the eſſential 
oil in the volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
ſaponaceous pills, and ointment 
of ſulphur [L.] 


LINARLE folia ; Linariat vul. 
aris luteae flore majore C. B. Toad- 
fox ; the leaves [E.] 

This grows wild upon bank 
and about the fides of fields. lt 
is ſaid by ſome to be a powerful 
diuretic ; whence it is named by 
Tragus herba urinalis ; by others, 
to be a ſtrong cathartic, inſomuch 
that Brunfelſius has called it by 
a German name, . expreſſing this 
quality, /ch:i/skraut. Experience 
ſcarcely warrants either of theſe 
appellations; nor does common 
practice take any notice of the 
plant. 


LINGUZ CERVINE, / 
Scolopendri folia; Linguaz cervina! 
officinarum C. B. Harts-tongue; 
the leaves [E.] 

This plant conſiſts of a number 
of long narrow leaves, without 
any ſtalk; it grows upon rocks 
and old walls, and remains green 
all the year. The leaves have 
roughiſh, ſomewhat mucilaginous 
taſte, like that of the maiden- 
hairs, but more diſagreeable. They 
are recommended in obſtruction 
of the viſcera, and for ſtrength 
ening their tone; and hare 
ſometimes been made uſe of for 
theſe intentions, either alone, d 
in conjunction with — 
or the other plants called capi 


lary. 
LINI CATHARTICI foi; 


Lini Mane firſealis 1 > 


* 
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a the pgiag flax, or mill- mountain; a warm taſte, and a fragrant ſmell 
| from A ge leaves [Z. not unlike that of ſtorax height- 
ndied ; This is a very ſmall plant, not ened with a little ambergis, It 


dove four or five inches high, was formerly of great uſe as a per- 
band wild upon chalky hills, and fume, but is at preſent a ſtranger 
@ dry paſture grounds, Its virtue to the ſhops. 
pexpreſſed in its title; an infu- 
in in water or whey of a hand. LITHARGYRUS[L. E.] 
fil of the freſh leaves, or a dram Litharge ; a preparation of lead, 
of them in ſubſtance when dried, uſually in form of ſoft flakes, of a 
xe ſaid to purge without incon- yellowiſh reddiſh colour. If cal- 
renience. cined lead be urged with a hafty 
fire, it melts into the appearance 
INIVULG ARIS /emen ; Lini of oil, and on cooling concretes 
wivi C. B. Common flax; the into litharge. Greateſt part of the 
bel, called linſeed [L. E.] litharge met with in the ſhops, is 
Linſeed yields to the preſs a produced in the purification of 
ea6iderable quantity of oil; and filver from lead, and the refining 
boiled in water, a ſtrong mucilage; of gold and filver by means of this 


in the 
„ and 
one of 
ſſential 
; ſpirit, 
ntment 


jae vul. 


 Toad- 


banks 
ds. lt 
owerful 
ned by 
others, 


ſomuch Wieſe are occafionally made uſe of metal; according to the degree of 
d it by the ſame purpoſes as other ſub- fire and other circumſtances, it 
ng tha ces of that claſs; and ſome- proves of a pale or deep colour; 
zerience res the ſeeds themſelves inemol- the firſt has been commonly called 
f hel WWiert and maturating cataplaſms. litharge of filver, the other li- 


common 


hey have alſo been employed in tharge of gold. See the article 
of the 


fa, and, in times of ſcarcity, in PlUuzun. 

urope, as food; but are not a- 

preeable, or in general wholeſome. LITHOSPERMI, /eu Mili folis, 
ragus relates, that thoſe who fed yen; Lithoſpermi majoris erecti 
Intheſe ſeeds, in Zealand, had the C. B. Gromwell; the ſeed [ZE] 
ypochondres much diſtended, and This is found wild in dry fields 
ie face and other parts ſwelled, and hedges. Its ſeeds are round- 


E, jn 
cer Vina! 
top gut ; 


number very ſhort time; and that not iſh, hard, of a whitiſh colour, 
without Bl few died of theſe complaints, like little pearls; and from theſe 
on rocks e expreſſed oil is an officinal circumſtances have been ſuppoſed 
ins green reparation [L. E.]; the cake, re- peculiarly ſerviceable in calculous 
s haves ning after the expreſſion of the diſorders. Their taſte is merely 
ilaginow WT, is an ingredient in the ſuppu- farinaceous. 

maiden- ing cataplaſm, and the ſeeds 

le. They Pn(elves in the nephritic decoc- LOTI URBANZ folia, ſemen ; 
ſtruction 0 | Z.] Loti hortenfis odorae C. B. Sweet 
ſtrength- trefoil ; the leaves and ſeeds. 


d bare LIQUIDAMBRA [E.] Liqui- The flowers of this plant are 


aſe of for mbar; a refinous juice which ſtronger in ſmell than the other 
lone, rom a large tree growing in parts; theſe have been recommend. 
aer en Spain, Virginia, and other ed for diaphoretic, alexipharmac, 
ed caplir Winces of South America. This anodyne, and other virtues; but 


ee is at firſt about the conſiſtence their effects have not been found 
Upentine, but by long keep- conſiderable enough to continue 
| hardens into a reſin; it is of them in practice. | 

hello colour inclining to red, 


I fois; 
111 C. 5 , 


Puisz LUJULE 
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LUJULZ lia: Oxyrs albe 
Gerard. Wood ſorrel; the leaves 
IL. E.] 

This is a ſmall plant, growing 
wild in woods. In taſte and me- 
dical qualities, it is ſimilar to the 


common ſorrel (ſee the article Ace- 


zo/a ) but conſiderably more grate- 
ful, and hence is preferred b 
the London college. Boiled with 
milk, it ſorms an agreeable whey; 
and beaten with ſugar, a very ele- 
gant conſerve, which has been for 
ſome time kept in the ſnops, and 
is now received in the diſpen- 
ſatory. 


LUMBRICI et LIMACES 
TERRESTRES. Earch - worms 
and ſnails [Z.] 

Both theſe are ſuppoſed to cool 
and cleanſe the viſcera. The lat- 
ter, from their abounding with a 
viſcid glutinous juice, are recom- 
mended as a reſtorative in con- 
ſumptions : for this purpoſe, they 
are directed to be boiled in milk: 
and thus managed, they may poſ- 
ſibly be of ſome ſervice. They 
give over nothing in diflillation 
either with water or ſpirit; and 
hence the dillilled waters of them, 
though formerly in great eſtcem, 
are not found to have any of the 
virtues which the animals them- 
ſelves are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. 


LUPINI je en; Lupiui v ga- 
ris, ſem ine es flere abe, ſati i J. B. 
White lapines ; the ſeeds. 

Theſe have a leguminous taſte, 
accompanied with a diſagreeable 
bitter one. They are ſaid to be an- 
thelmintic, both internally taken, 
and applied externally. Caſpar 
Hofman cautions againſt their in- 
ternal uſe, and tells us (from one 
of the Arabian writers) that they 
have ſometimes occaſicned death. 
Simon Paulli alſo ſays, that he 
ſaw a boy of ciz!.t or ten years or 
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age, after taking a dram of theſe 
ſeeds in powder, ſeized with ex. 
quite pains of the abdomen, 2 
difficulty of reſpiration, and al. 
moſt total loſs of voice ; and that 
he was relieved from theſe com. 
plaints by a glyſter of milk and 
ſugar, which brought away a val 
quantity of worms. But Mr. 
Geoffory obſerves, very juſtly, that 
either theſe ſymptoms were owiny 
to the worms, and not to the me. 
dicine ; or that theſe feeds, if they 
have any noxious quality, loſe it 
with their bitterneds, in boiling; 
fince they were commonly uſed 
among the Greeks as foud, and 
recommended by Galen as very 
wholeſome. 


* U 7 U L U 8 2 Cerwalun! 
perennis, heterociitus, floribus be 
Jace it, caßſulis foliacei; faravii 1 
ar Meriſ. Hops; the looie lealf 
heads which grow on the tops of 
the ſtalks. 

Theſe are one of the molt agree- 
able of the ſtrong bitters, though 
rarely employed for any medicind 
purpoſes. "Their principal con. 
ſumption is in malt liquors, which 
they render leſs glutinous, and 
diſpoſe to paſs off more freely bf 
urine, 


LYCOPERDON: Fungus rim 
dus crbicularis C. B. Puff ball, d 
duſty muſhroom [E.] 

This fungus is found in Cr 
paſture grounds. It ſeems wo b 
ncarly of the ſame quality vil 
the 2garic of the oak (ſee p. 76 
and has, like it, been employ 
for reſtraining external hemd 
rhages and other fluxions. I. 
fine duſt, with which it becomt 
filled by age, has been app 
alſo in the ſame intentions. 


| 


MA215S [L. F.] Mace; 7 
th: coverings of the nutmeg " 


* 


Part II. 
the article Ny Maſcbhata.) This 


th ex fice, conſidered as the ſubject 
en, aof medicine and of phar- 
ad al: macy, agrees nearly with the nut- 
d chat ne. The principal difference is, 
_ fiat mace is fomewhar leſs aſtrin · 
b ard rent, yields to the preſs a more 
a val dd oil, and in difillation a 
t Mr, more volatile one: what is called 
V, that u the ſhops expreſſed oil of 


mace, is prepared not from this 
ce, but from the nutmeg. Mace 
ß an. ingredient in the officinal 
feel wine [L.] and aqua mira- 


olling; bilis [E.]; and the expreſſed oil 
ly * in che tomachic and cephalic plaſ- 
= 
MAGISTRANTIA, vide Iu- 

1 PERATORIA, | 
i Dus bY MAJORANZ folia; Ma ora- 
your * na Va'varis C. B. Sweet matjo- 
ole leaf n; the leaves [L. E.] 
tops d Marjoram is raiſed annually in 
; but gardens for culinary, as well 
od 2010 WE: m:Vicinal uſes; the ſeeds are 
„ though ommonly procured from the ſouth- 
medicin m parts of France, where the 
ipal w lant grows wild. It is a mode- 
* el; warm aromatic, yielding 
OUS, 4 


* virtues both to aqueous and 
prituous liquors by infuſion, and 
d water in diſtillation, It is 
nncipally celebrated in diſorders 
t the head and nerves, and in the 
moural aſthmas and catarrhs of 
0 mp e. An effential oil of 


freely U 


gu! yo utt 


| ball, 0 


0 | 
C! a . . 
nc "Iz herb is kept in the ſhops. 
_ onder of the leaves proves 
1amy " agreeable errhine, and en- 
92 5 ie oticinal ſternutatory pow- 
n emp f. 
al bene 
3 5. f M o 
2 MALABATHRUM folium ; 
it 1 n ni five cancllae Mala- 
2en apf icae et Favanenſis C. B. Indian 
ions. L. 
eee ju 

1 = leaf is of a green colour, 
ace! „ure, very ſmooth on one 
nutmeg 0 „ 


leſs ſo on the other, on 
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which run three remarkable ribs 
through its whole length. Leme- 
ry and Pomet affirm, that theſe 
leaves have no perceptible ſmell 
or taſte; Herman and others, 
that they have a very great ſhare 
of both : thoſe met with in our 
ſhops have little or no ſmell till 
they are well rubbed, when they 
emit an agreeable ſpicy odour : 
on chewing, they are found ex- 
tremely mucilaginous. This drug 
is of no farther uſe in medicine, 
than as an ingredient in the mi- 
thridate and theriaca; and is, 
when in in its greateſt perfection, 
much inferior to the mace, which 
our college direct as a ſuccedane- 
um to 1t. 


MALVXÆ fola, flores ; Malvae 
ſylweftris felis finuato C. B. Mal- 
low; the leaves and flowers 
[L. Z.] 

Theſe have a ſomewhat mucila- 
ginous ſweetiſh taſte, The leaves 
are ranked the firſt of the four 
emollient herbs : they were for- 
merly of ſome eſteem, in food, 
for looſening the belly ; at preſent, 
decoctions of them are ſometimes 
employed in dyſenteries, heat and 
ſharpneſs of urine, and in general 
for obtunding acrimonious hu- 
mours : their principal uſe is in 
emollient glyſters, cataplaſms, and 
fomentations, The leaves enter 
the officinal decoction for glyſters, 
and a conſerve is prepared from 
the flowers [L.] 


MALA: Frudur mali ſuti va 
Raii. — [E.] 

All the forts of apples have the 
common quality of cooling and 
abating thirſt: the more acid 
kinds looſen the belly; the auſtere 
have rather a contrary effect. 


MALASYLVESTRIA: 
Fruftus mali ylveftris acids fructu 
Tourn, 
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* Tourn, Crab apples, or wildings 
L. 8 | 
e are ſo acid as not to be 
Stable: their juice, called ver- 
juice, has ſometimes ſupplied the 
place of vinegar, and has been 
made an ingredient in cooling and 
reſtringent gargariſms. At pre- 
ſent they are ſcarce ever employed 
ſor any medicinal uſe. | 


— — 


— gt gw 
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MANDRAGORZ folia: Man- 
aragoræ fruftu retundo C. B. Man- 
>. +4þ the leaves. 

The qualities of this. plant are 
very doubtful; it has # ſtrong 
diſagreeable ſmel] reſembling that 
of the narcotic herbs, to which 
claſs it is uſually referred. It 
Has rarely been any otherwiſe 
made uſe of in medicine than 
as an ingredient in one of the 
old officinal unguents. Both that 
compoſition and the plant itſelf 
are now rejected from our phar- 
IMacopeias. | 


MANNA [L. E.]; the juice 
of certain trees of the aſh kind 
rowing in Italy and Sicily) 
either naturally concreted on the 
lants, or exſiccated and purified 
by art, There are ſeveral ſorts 
of manna in the ſhops. The 
larger pieces, called flake manna, 
are uſually preferred ; — 
the ſmaller grains are equally 
as good, provided they are & hite, 
or of a pale yellow colour, very 
light, of a ſweet not unpleaſant 
taſte, and free from any viſible 
impurities. Some people injudi- 
ctouſly prefer the fat honey-like 
manpa to the foregoing : this has 
either been expoſcd to a moiſt 
air, or damaged by ſea or other 
water. This kind of manna 1s 
ſaid to be ſometimes counter- 
feited by a compoſition of ſugar 
and honey, mixed with a little 
ſcammony ; there 1s. alſo a fac- 
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- whiteneſs, found on the inſide 0 
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titious manna, which is white and 
dry, ſaid to be compoſed of ſu- 
ar, manna, and ſome purgative 
ingredient, boiled to a. proper 
conſiſtence; this may be diſlin- 
guiſhed by its weight, ſolidity, 
untranſparent whiteneſs, and by 
its taſte, which is different from 
that of manna. 
Manna is a mild, agreeable 
laxative, and may be given with 
ſafety to children mi pregnant 
women; nevertheleſs, in ſome 
particular conſtitutions, it ads 
very unkindly, producing flatu- 
lencies and diſtenſion of the vil. 
cera ; theſe inconveniencies may 
be prevented by the addition of 
any grateful warm aromatic, 
Manna operates fo weakly as not 
to produce the full effect of a ca- 
thartic, unleſs taken in large doſes, 
and hence it is rarely given in 
this intention by itſelf. It may 
be commodiouſly diſſolved in the 
purging mineral waters, or joined 
to the cathartic ſalts, ſena, rhu- 
barb, or the like. Geoffroy re- 
commends acuating it with a fey 
grains of emetic tartar ; the mix 
ture is to be divided into ſeveral 
doſes, each containing one gran 
of the emetic tartar ; by this m 
nagement, he ſays, bilious ferun 
will be plentifully evacuated, wit. 
out any nauſea, gripes, or other it 
convenience. It is remarkable, 
that the efficacy of this drug h 
greatly promoted, (if the account 
of Valliſnieri is to be relied on) 
a ſubſtance which is itſelf ven 
flow of operation, caſa, (See l 
article Casra.) Manna is an 
redient in the electuary of call 
L. E.] and gives name to an d 
ficinal loboch [Z.] 


MARGARIT/Z[L.E.] Pearls 


ſmall concretions, of a tranſparet 


the ſhell of the concha margarit'/* 
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incanae fruteſcentis foliis lanceolatis 4 
Syrian herb maſtich ; the 
leaves [L. E.] i 
This is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 
growing ſpontaneouſly in Syria, 
Candy, and'other warm climates, 
and cultivated with us in gardens. | 
The leaves have an aromatic bit- 
teriſh taſte ; and, when rubbed be- 
twixt the fingers, a quick pungent | 
ſmell, which ſoon affects ki 
and occaſions ſneezing : diſtilled 
with water, they yield a very acrid, 
penetrating eſſential oil, reſembling 
one obtained by the ſame means 
from ſcurvygraſs. Theſe qualities 
ſufficiently point out the uſes to 
which this plant might be applied; 
at preſent, it is little otherwiſe em- | 
ployed than in cephalie ſnuffs. It 1 
is an -ingredient in the pulvis .4 


feernutatorius of the London phar- 


x nother· of- pearl fiſh, as alſo of 
certain oyſters, muſſels, and other 
The ,pearls moſt e- 
feemed are brought from the Eaſt 
ud Weſt-Indies, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of oriental and occi- 
dental ; the oriental, which are va- 
lued moſt, have a more ſhining 
flver hue than the occidental ; 
theſe laſt are ſomewhat milky : a 
fort inferior to both theſe is ſome- 
tines met with in our own ſeas, 
particularly on the coaſts of Scot- 
land. The coarſe, rough pearls, 
and the very ſmall ones which are 
mit for other uſes, are thoſe ge- 
perally employed in medicine. 
reatly celebrated 
wcordial, alexipharmac, and com- 
prting the nerves : but the only 
nue that can be Teaſonabl 
xefted'ſrom them is, that of abſorb- 
wp aſcidities in the prime viz, in 
lich intention they enter three of 
de officinal powders. Theit com- 
arative ſtrength, with re 
e other abſorbents, may 
ong the tables at the beginning 
this work: ſee p. 63. 


MARI VULGARIS lia; Samp- 
fuci ſi ve mari maſtichen redolentis 
C. B. Thymbrae Hiſpanicas majo- 
ranae foiio Touran. 
the leaves [L. E.] 
| This pungent aromatic plant 
MARRUBII ia; Marrubii al- alſo is become almoſt a ſtranger to 
vulgari C. B. White hore- 

und; the leaves [L. E.] 
Theſe have a very ſtrong, not 
lagreeable ſmell, and a roughiſh 
Ty bitter taſte. Beſides the virtues 
uch they poſſeſs in common with 
ler ſtrong bitters, they are ſup- 
fed to be peculiarly ſerviceable 
tumoural aſthmas and cou hs, 
yellow jaundice proceedin 
Mm 2 viſcidity of the bile, an 
perchronical diſorders, They are 
udtleſs an uſeful aperient and de- 
kent, promote the fluid ſecre- 
general, and liberally taken, 
che belly. They are an in- 
lent only in the theriaca LL. ] 


MART SYRIA 


_ MASTICHE [L. E. ] Maſtich ; 
a reſin exuding from the lentiſc 
tree (ſee Lenti/cus) and brought 
from Chio, in ſmall, yellowiſh, , 
tranſparent grains or tears, of an 
agreeable ſmell, eſpecially when 
heated or ſet on fire. This reſin is 
recommended in old coughs, dy- 
ſenteries, hxmoptoes, weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, and in general in all 
debilities and laxity of the fibres. 
Geoffroy directs an aqueous de- 
coction of it to be uſed for theſe 
purpoles : but water extracts little 
or nothing from this reſin; recti- 
fied ſpirit almoſt entirely diſſolves 
it: the ſolution taſtes very warm 


CI folia; Mari 
and pungent. 


J. 3. C hamedryos maritimat 
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e head, 


Herb maſtich ; 


MATRI- 
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MATRICARIZ fal flores ; 


Matricariae wulgaris ſeu ſati uvae 
C. B. Common wild featherfew or 
feverfew ; the leaves [L. E.] and 
flowers [Z.] ; 


This plant is a celebrated anti- 


. byſteric. Simon Paulli relates, that 
he has experienced moſt happy ef- 
fects from it in obſtructions of the 
uterine evacuations ; I have often 
ſeen, ſays he, from the uſe of a de- 
coction of matricaria and chamo- 
mile flowers with a little mugwort, 
hyſteric complaints inſtantly re- 
lieved, the diſcharge ſucceed plen- 
tifully, and the patient, from a le- 
thargic ſtate, return as it were into 
life again. Matricaria is likewiſe 
recommended in ſundry other diſ- 
orders, as a warm ſtimulating bit- 
ter: all that bitters and carmina- 
tives can do, ſays Geoffroy, may 
be expected from this. It is un- 
doubtedly a medicine of ſome uſe 
in theſe caſes, though not perhaps 
equal to chamomile flowers alone, 
with which the matricaria agrees 
in ſenſible qualities, except in be- 
ing weaker. 


MECHOACANNEZ radix [E.]; 
the root of an American convolvu- 
lus, brought chiefly from Mechoa- 
can, a province of Mexico, in thin 
ſlices like jalap, but larger, and of 
a whitiſh colour. It was firſt intro- 
duced among us (about the year 
1524) as a purgative univerſally 
ſafe, and capable of evacuating all 
morhific humours from the moſt 
remote parts of the body. Soon as 
jalap became known, Mechoacan 

radually loſt its reputation, which 
it has never ſince been able to re- 
trieve. It is nevertheleſs by ſome 
ſtill deemed an uſeful cathartic : 
it has very little ſmell or taſte, and 
1s not apt to offend the ſtomach ; 
its operation is flow, but effectual 
and ſafe. Geoffroy kr eh that 


there is ſcarce any purgative ac- 
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companied with fewer inconveni. 
encies. It ſeems to differ from Jas 
lap only in being weaker ; the 
reſins obtained from both have 
nearly the ſame qualities, but jalap 
yields five or fix times as much as 
Mechoacan ; hence it is found ne. 
ceſſary to exhibit the latter in fix 
times the doſe of the former; to 
produce the ſame effects. 


MEL [L.E.] Honey, —Honey is 
a vegetable juice, obtained from 
the honeycomb, either by ſepa- 
rating the combs, and laying them 
flat upon a fieve, through which 
the honey ſpontaneouſly percolates; 
or by including the comb in canvas 
bags, and forcing the honey out 
by a preſs: the firſt ſort 1s the 
pureſt ; the latter is found to con- 
tain a good deal of the matter of 
which the comb is formed, and 
ſundry other impurities : there 1s 
another ſort ſtill inferior to the two 
foregoings obtained by heating tae 
combs before they are put into the 
preſs. The belt fort is thick, of a 
whitiſh colour, an agreeable ſmell, 
and a very pleaſant taſte : both he 
colour and flavour differ according 
to the plants which the bees col. 
lect it from: that of Narbonre in 
France, where roſemary abounds, 
is faid to have a very manifeſt a 
vour of that plant, and to be imit- 
able by __ to other honey an 
infuſion of roſemary flowers. Ho- 
ney, conſidered as a medicine, 152 
very uſeful detergent and ape7- 
ent, powerfully diſſolving viſcid 
Juices, and promoting the expecio- 
ration of tough phlegm: in ſome 
particular conſtitutions it has an 1 
convenience of griping or provins = 
purgative; this is ſaid to be 1 
ſome meaſure prevented, by pre- 
viouſly boiling the honey. 


MELAMPODIUM, vide Hit- 
LEBORUS NIGER, MEL 
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MELILOT!I folia, flires Triſo- 


ki edrati ſeu meliloti vulgaris J. B. 
Mellot; the leaves and flowers [Z.] 

This grows wild in hedges and 
among corn; and has likewiſe, for 
medicinal uſes, been cultivated in 
ozrdens, The green herb has no 
Temarkable ſmell ; when dry, a 
pretty ſtrong one: the taſte is 
rouzhith, bitter, and if long Chew. 
ed, nauſeous. A decoction of this 
herb has been recommended in in- 
flammat! abdomen ; and 
a decottion of the flowers in the 
fluor albus. But modern practice 
rarely employs it any otherwiſe 
than in emollient and carminative 
glyſters, and in ſomentations, ca- 
taplaſms, and the like; and in 
theſe not often. It formerly gave 
name to one of the officinal plaſters, 
which received from the melilot a 
green colour, but no particular 
virtue. 


MELISS E Vlia: Meliſæ hors 
zenfis C. B. Balri ; the leaves L. E:] 


This plant, when in perfection, 


has a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of 
the lemon kind]; and a weak rough- 
Ih aromatic taſte. The young 
ſhoots have the ſtrongeſt flavour: 
the flowers, the herb itſelf when 
old, or produced in very moiſt rich 
ſoils, or rainy ſeaſons, are much 
weaker both in ſmell and tafte. 
Balm is appropriated, by the wri- 
ters on the materia medica, to the 
head, ſtomach, and uterus; and in 
al diſorders of theſe parts is ſup- 
poſed to do extraordinary fervice. 
do high an opinion have ſome of 
tne chemiſts entertained of balm, 
mt taey have expected to find in 
a mecienne which ſhould prolong 
me beyond the uſual period, The 
preicnt practice however holds it in 
10 great elteem, and ranks it 
ere it certainly deferves to be) 
Wong the weaker corroborants: in 
14L0n it yields an elegant eſ- 
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ſential oil, but in exceeding ſmall 
quantity; the remaining decoctioi 
taſtes roughiſn. Strong infuſions 
of the herb, drank as tea, and coti- 
tinued for ſome time, have done 
ſervice in a weak lax ſtate of the 
viſcera: theſe liquors, lightly a- 
cidulated with the juice of lemons, 
turn of a fine reddiſh colour, and 
prove an uſeſul, and to many a very 
grateful drink, in dry parching 


tevers. A fimple water of the 


plant 3s directed in the Edinburgh 
pharmacope1a as an officinal. 


MELONUM /emen. Melons ; 
the ſeeds, Theſe ſtand among the 
four greater cold feeds. They have 
been ſometimes uſed, with the 
others of that claſs, as cooling and 
emollient; but are at preſent little 
taken notice of. 


MENTHA CATARIA, vide 


NerpeTa. 


MENTHE VULGARIS Va; 
Ment hae anguſtifoliae ſpica ae C. J. 
Garden or ſpearmint; the leaves 
DLL. Z.] 8 

The leaves of mint have a warm, 
roughiſh, ſomewhat Hitteriſh taſte; 
and a ſtrong, not unpleaſant, aro- 
matic ſmell. Their virtues are 
thoſe of a warm ſtomachie and car- 
minative : in lofs of appetite, nau- 
ſez, continual-reachings to vomit, 
and (as Boerhaave expreſſes it) al- 
molt paralytic weakneſſes of the 
ſtomach, there are few ſimples per- 
haps of equal efficacy. In cholicky 
pains, the gripes to which children 
are ſubject, henteries, and other 
kinds of immoderate fuxes, this 
plant frequently does good ſerviee. 
it Iikewile proves beneficial in ſun- 
dry byiteric caſes, and affords an 
uſeful cordial in languors and other 
weakneſſes conſequent upon deli- 
vory. The beſt preparations for 
th. {ec purpoſes are, a rong infu- 

* fon 
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ent, glowing taſte like 
ſinking as it were into the ton * 
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ſion made from the dry leaves in 
water (which is much ſuperior to 


one from the green herb) or rather 
a tincture or extract prepared with 
rectiſied ſpirit. Theſe poſſeſs the 
whole virtues of the mint: the eſ- 
ſential oil and diſtilled water con- 
tain only the aromatic part; the 
cs Juice only the aſtringency 
and bitteriſhneſs, together with the 
mucilaginous ſubſtance common to 
all vegetables. The eſſential oil, 
a ſimple and ſpirituous water, and 


The principal uſe of this herb i, 
in flatulent cholics, languors and 
other like diſorders : it ſeems to ad 


. as ſoon as taken, and extend its 
effects through the whole ſyſtem, 


inſtantly communicating a gloy. 
ing warmth, Water extracts the 
whole of the pungency of this 
herb by infuſion, and elevates it 
in diſtillation. Its officinal prepa- 
rations are an eſſential oil, and x 


a conſerve, are kept in the ſhops: ſimple and ſpirituous water (L] ] 
the Edinburgh college directs an The Edinburgh college employ it t 
infuſion of the leaves in the di- alſo in the agua mirabilis and elixir 
ſtilled water. This herb is an in- of vitriol, fc 
gredient alſo in the three alixeterial 
waters; and its eſſential oil in the MERCURIALIS mari: e fr. a 
ſtomach laſter [Z.] and ſtomachic minae folia; Mercurialis t:fliculatat fa 
pills [E 4 | five marizs, et ſpicatae five /aminat pu 
| Dieſcorides et Plinii C. B. Male the 
MENTASTRI /vlia ; Mentaſtri and Female French mercury; the fro 
ſpicati folio longiore candicante J. B. leaves - 4 fer 
Horſe mint ; the leaves. This Theſe ſtand among the five e- wh: 
and ſeveral other ſorts of mint are mollient herbs; and in this in- uſel 
found wild in moiſt meadows, tention are ſometimes made uſe of tho 
marſhes, and on the brinks of ri- in glyſters. A ſyrup made from 
vers, They are much leſs agree- the leaves, given in the doſe of * 
able in ſmell than ſpearmint, and two ounces, is ſaid to prove a mild Lau 
have more of a hot unpleaſant bit- and uſeful laxative. ofici 
terneſs. There is another ſort of mercuri- Zerec 
| alis growing in woods and hedges, bark 
MENTHEZA PIPERITIDIS o- which though recom:zucnded by Ti 
lia; Menethae ſpicis brevioribus et ſome botanic writers, as having burp: 
habitioribus, foliis menthae fuſcae, the ſame virtues with the fore- Or [py 
Sapore =P piperis Raii Sy- going, and as more palatable, a Wine 
nog. Peppermint; the leaves — lately found poſſeſſed of not. 
ILL. E.] | 10us qualities. (Sce Rai Syn): MI 
This ſpecies has been lately in- edit. 3. page 138. Phil. Trag. . 
troduced into practice, and re- abr. Lowthorp, ii. 640.) This maj The 
ceived for the firſt time in our be diſtinguiſhed from the fore- loved 
preſent pharmacopœia: very few going, by its being a perennid dedici 
of the botanical or medical writers plant, larger, having its lea TI 
make mention of it: it grows wild rough, and the ſtalk not at al Feiliog 
in ſome parts of England, in branched. The officinal ſort * 
moiſt watery places, but is much named by Linnzus mercurialisc MI 
leſs common than the other ſorts. &rachiaro, foliis glabris ; the poiſot- 1037 
The leaves have a more penetrat- ous merculialis caule fimpliciſi® \ 
ing ſmell than any of the other fo/iis ſeabris ; it is commonly © = 
ar 


mints, and a much warmer, pung- 


dogs mercury. 


MER» 
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er, 

ue. TUM VIVUM, 

) 1s 

and MESPILA; Frudus meſpili vul- 
at garts J. Z. The medlar tree; its 
its fruit, 

em, Medlars are ſcarce ever made uſe 
ow. of for any medicinal . purpoſes. 
the They have a very auſtere aſtringent 
this taſte, inſomuch as not to be eat- 


able untit mellowed by keeping. 


MEI ATHAMANTICI radix ; 
Mei foliis 'anethi C. B. Spignel ; 
the root L. E.] 

Spignel is an umbelliferous plant, 
found wild in Italy, and the warmer 
parts of 8 and ſometimes alſo 
in England, The roots have a plea- 
ſant aromatic ſmell, and a warm, 


** pungent, bitteriſh taſte ; in virtue, 
Male they are ſimilar to the /ewrfticum, 
; the from which this root ſeems to dif- 


fer only in being weaker, and ſome- 
what more agreeable. It is an 


bis 1. uſeful aromatic and carminative 
uſe of though at preſent little regarded. 
e from 

Joſe of MEZEREI radix, cortex, bacce; 


Laurwle folio decidue, flore purpureo, 


a 
eficinis laureole farmine C. B. Me- 
\ercuri- zereon, or ſpurge-olive ; the root, 
hedges, Wl bark, and berries, 
ded by The bark and berries are ſtrong 
having Purgatives, fimilar to the /aureola, 
e fore or ſpurge· laurel. The root is ſome- 
ble, has umes uſed in diet-drinks, - 
of nox- 
i Sym MILIT ſemen ; Milli ſomine luteo 
„ Fran . Millet; the ſeed. 
"his mi Theſe ſeeds are frequently em- 
he fore- Jlored in food, but hardly ever as 
renni nedicine: they are ſufficiently 
ts leaves mitous, and not difficult of di- 
ot at 1 gellion. 
1 fort * 
* ; MILIUM SOLIS, vide Li- 
he poiſot- 0SPERMUM, 
1 liciſims, 
6 2 MILLEFOLIT ook Millefolii 
earis albi, et illefolii purpurei 
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C. B. Milfoil, or yarrgw; t 
leaves [ F. I AA G20 ag Fo 620860 

This grows plefitifully about the 
ſides of fields, and on dry com- 
mons, flowering- greateſt part of 
the ſummer, The leaves have a 
rough bitteriſh taſte, and a faint 
aromatic ſmell. Their virtues are 
thoſe of a very mild aſtringent, 
and as ſuch they ſtand recommend- 
ed in hemorrhages both internal 
and external, diarrhceas, debility 
and laxity of the fibres; and like» 
wiſe in ſpaſmodic hyſterica! affec- 
tions, In theſe caſes, ſome of the 
Germans have a very high opi- 
nion of this herb, particularly Stahl, 
who eſteemed it a very effectual 
aſtringent, and in his language, 
one of the moſt certain tonics and 
ſedatives, Its virtues are extract - 
ed in great perfection by proof 
ſpirit ; water takes up its aſtrin- 
gency and bitterneſs, but little of 
its aromatic flavour; tinctures 
made in reQified ſpirit contain 
both, though rather weaker than 
thoſe in proof ſpirit. 

The flowers of milfoil are conſi- 
derably ſtronger in aromatic fla- 
vour than the leaves; in diftilla» 
tion, they yield a ſmall quantity 
of eſſential oil, of an elegant blue 
colour, 

The roots, taken up in the 
ſpring, have an agreeable, warm, 

ungent taſte, Dr. Grew reſem« 
bles them to contrayerva, and ima- 

ines they might in ſome meaſure 
foply its place; this, however, 
is greatly to be doubted, tnce 
there is ſech a remarkable ait- 
ference betwixt the two, that 
whilſt one retains its taſte for 2 
length of time after it has been 
brought to us from America, the 
taſte of the other is in great mea- 
ſure loſt by drying. 


MILLEPEDE [L. B.] Woods 
lice, hoglice, ilaters, 
N Theſe 
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Theſe inſects are found in cel- 
lars, under ſtones, and in cold moiſt 
places; in the warmer countries 
they are rarely met with. Mille- 
des have a faint diſagieeable 
ſmell, and a ſomewhat pungent, 
ſweertiſh, nauſeous taſte, They 
have been highly celebrated in 
ſuppreſſions of urine, in all kinds 
of obſtructions of the bowels, in 
the jaundice, weakneſs of light, 
and a variety of other diſorders. 
Whether they have any juſt title 
to theſe virtues, is greatly to be 
doubted; thus much is certain, 
that their real effects come far 
ſhort of the character uſually given 
of them. Their officinal prepara- 
tions are, the millepedes dried 
and powdered [L. E.] and an in- 
fuſion of the live inſect in wine [E. ]; 
they are an ingredient alſo in the 
icteric decoction of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopce1a, 


MINIUM [L. E.] Red lead; 
lead calcined to redneſs. See the 
article Pluuzunk. 


MORSUS DIABOLI, % Suc- 
ciſæ radix, folia ; Scabie/e pratenſis 
noſtratis pramor/a radice Morijon. 
Devils bit; the leaves and roots. 
Theſe ſtand recommended as alexi- 
pharmacs, but they have long 
given place to medicines of greater 
efficacy. : 


MORI Vructus, et cortex radicis ; 
Mori fructu nigro C. B. The mul- 
berry tree; its fruit [L. E.] and 
the bark of the roots [E.] 

This tree is commonly cultivat- 
ed on account of its fruit, which 
is rather eaten for pleaſure than 
uſed a medicine; it has the 
common qualities of theother ſweet 
fruits, abating heat, quenching 
- thirſt, and promoting the groſſer 
ſecretions; an agreeable ſyrup 
made from the juice, is kept in the 
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ſhops. The bark of the roots has 
been in conſiderable eſteem as x 
vermifuge ; its taſte is bitter, and 


ſomewhat aſtringent. 
MOSCHUS [L. — Muſk, 
Muſk is a grumous ſubſtance like 


clotted blood, found in a little dag 
ſituated near the umbilical region 
of a particular kind of animal met 
with in China, Tartary, and the 
Eaſt-Indies; the beſt muſk is 
brought from Tonquin, an inferior 
ſort from Agria and Bengal, and a 
{till worſe from Ruſſia. 

Fine muſk comes to, us in round, 
thin bladders ; which are general- 
ly about the fize of a pigeon's egg, 
covered with ſhort brown har, 
well filled, and without any appear- 
ance of having been opened. The 
muſk itſelf is dry, with a kind of 
unctuoſity, of a dark reddih 
brown, or ruſty blackiſh colour, 
in ſmall round g rains, with ver 
few hard black clots, and perfect 
ly free from any ſandy or otter 
viſible foreign matter, If chewed, 
and rubbed with a knife on paper, 
it looks ſmooth, bright, yellowih, 
and free from grittineſs. Laid a 
a red hot iron, it catches flame, 
and burns almoſt entirely aw?! 
leaving only an exceeding {nal 
quantity of light greyiſh aſe; 
if any earthy ſubſtances have beet 
mixed with the muſk, the quant. 
ty of the reſiduum will readily a 
cover them. 

Muſk has a bitteriſh ſubacnd 
taſte; a fragrant ſmell, agreed 
at a diſtance, but when ſmelt ne 
to, ſo ſtrong as to be diſagreeab® 
unleſs weakened by the admin 
of other ſubſtances. If a (mi 
quantity be- infuſed in fpirit © 
wine in the cold for a few daf 
imparts a deep, but not red Un 
ture ; this, though it diſcovers 
great ſmell of the muſk, i fes 
theleſs ſtrongly impregnated Fl 
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2 in virtues; a fingle drop of it 


nd communicates to a whole quart of 

vine à rich muſky flavour. The 

degree of flavour which a tincture 
5 daun from a known quantity of 
like mok, communicates to vinous 
bag Jiquors, is perhaps one of the beſt 
Zion nteria for judging of the good- 
met neſs of this commodity. Neumann 
| the aforms us, that ſpirit of wine diſ- 
K * olyesten parts out of thirty of muſk, 
ſeror nd that water takes up twelve; 
and 4 hat water elevates its ſmell in 

Jifillation, whilſt pure ſpirit brings 
ound, rer nothing. 


Muſ is a medicine of great eſ- 
tem in the eaſtern countries; a- 
ong us, it has been for ſome 


ppeare ine pretty much out of uſe, even 
. Ide 3 a perfume, on a ſuppoſition of 
cind 0 $ occaſioning vapours, &c. in 
reddih eak females, and perſons of a 
colour, WWentary life, It appears, how- 
— on er, from late experience, to be, 
— 


hen properly managed, a 3 
good ſervice even againtt thoſe 


chene ſorders which it has been ſup- 
n Pay" ed to produce. Dr. Wall has 
425 mmunicated (in the Philoſophi- 


Tranſactions, N 474) an ac- 


es ft et of ſome extraordinary ef- 


ly 101 s of muſk in convulſive and 
ing * ber diſeaſes, which have too 
ſh a = en baffled the force of medicine. 
have 8 e doctor obſerves, that the 
he Ju: ll of perfumes is often of diſſer- 
eadily d e, where the ſubſtance taken 


ardly, and in conſiderable 
fatty, produces the happieſt ef- 
i; that two perſons, labouring 
er 2 ſubſultus tendinum, ex- 


h ſubacnd 

04): 
agree 
ſmelt den 


ſagreeadl he anxiety, and want of ſleep, 
LY” u the bite of a mad dog, by 
If bets neo doſes of muſk, each of 
n — e fixteen grains, were 
my 15 [edtly relieved from their com- 


ts. He likewiſe obſerves, that 
mlfive hiccups, attended with 
Worſt ſymptoms, were removed 
d doſe or two, of ten grains z 

* in ſome caſes, where this 


diſcovers Þ 
ſk, 15007 
gnated Wi 
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medicine could not, on account of 
ſtrong convulſions, be adminiſter- 
ed to the patient by the mouth, it- 
proved of ſervice when injected as 
a glyſter. He likewiſe adds, that 
under the quantity of fix grains, 
he never found much effect from 
it; but that taken to ten grains 
and upwards, it never fails to pro- 
duce a mild diaphoreſis, without 
at all heating or giving any uneaſi- 
neſs ; that on the contrary, it eaſes 
pain, raiſes the ſpirits, and that 
after the ſweat breaks out, the pa- 
tient uſually falls into a refreſhing 
ſleep ; that he never met with any 
hyſterical perſon, how averſe ſo- 
ever to perfumes, but could take 
it, in the form of a bolus, with- 
out inconvenience... To this paper 
15 annexed an account of ſome far- 
ther extraordinary effects of muſk, 
obſerved by another gentleman, 
Repeated experience has ſince con- 
firmed its efficacy in theſe diſor- 
ders, I have myſelf frequently 
given it with remarkable ſucceſs ; 
and ſometimes increaſed the doſe 
as far às twenty grains every four 
hours, with two or three ſpoonfuls 
of the muſk julep between. The 
julep is the only officinal prepara- 
tion of it, 


MYROBALANTI. Myrobalans ; 
dried fruits brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies ; their outward part, freed 
from the ſtone. 

Five kinds of myrobalans were 
formerly directed as officinals ; (1) 
The yellow, myrobalani teretes citri- 
ni C. B. (2) The chebule, myroba- 
lani maxime oblonge angulgſæ C. B. 
(3) The Indian or black, ayreba- 
lani nigre ectangularis C. B. (4) 
The belliric, myrobalani rotundæ 
bellirice C. B. (5) The emblic, 
myrebalani en blicæ in ſegmentis nu- 
cleum habentes, anguliſæ J. 3 

All che myrobalans have a low 
degree of purgative virtue. They 

N 2 have 


4 
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have alſo an aſtringent quality, diſ- 
coverable by the taſte, from their 
uſe among the Indians for tanning 
leather, and from their ſtriking a 
black colour with chalybeate le- 
tions; in conſequence of this, 
they are ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the 
bowels after their operation as a 
cathartic is over. Nevertheleſs 
their purgative virtue is ſo inconſi- 
derable, that practitioners have 
for a long time laid them intirely 
aſide in that intention ; and the 
college' of Edinburgh, as well as 
that of London, have now rejected 
them from the catalogue of officinal 
ſimples. | x 


MYRRHA [L. E.] Myrrh. 

Myrrh is a concrete gummy re- 
ſinous juice brought from the Kaſt- 
Indies, in glebes or drops, af va- 
rious colours and magnitudes. The 
beſt ſort is of a brown or reddiſh 
yellow colour, ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent; of a lightly pungent, bitter 
taſte, with an aromatic flavour, 
though not ſufficient to prevent 
Its proving nauſeous to the pa- 
late; and a ſtrong not diſagree- 
able ſmell. The medical effects of 
this aromatic bitter are, to warm 
and ſtrengthen the viſcera, and diſ- 
ſolve thick tenacious juices ; it fre- 
2 occaſions a mild diaphore- 

s, and promotes the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general. 

Hence it proves ſerviceable, in 
languid caſes, diſeaſes ariſing from 
a ſimple inaQtivity, thoſe female diſ- 
orders which proceed from a cold, 
mucous, ſluggiſh indiſpoſitioa of 
the humours, ſuppreſſions of the 
uterine diſcharges, cachectie diſ- 
orders, and where the lungs and 
thorax are oppreſſed by viſcid 
phlegm. Myrrh is likewiſe ſup- 
poſed in a peculiar manner to re- 
fiſt putrefaction in all parts of the 
body; and in this light ſtands re- 
commended in malignant, putrid; 
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and peſtilentiil fevers, and in the 
ſmall-pox, in which laſt it is ſaid 
to accelerate the eruption, 
Rectiſied ſpirit extracts the fine 
aromatic flavour and bitterneſs of 
this drug, and does not elevate any 
thing of either in evaporation: the 
gummy ſubſtance left by this men. 
ſtruum has a diſagreeable taſte, 
with ſcarce any thing of the pecy. 
liar flavour of the myrrh : this par 
diſſolves in water except ſome in. 
purities which remain. In diſiill» 
tion with water, a conſiderable 
quantity of a ponderous eſſentil 
oil ariſes, reſembling in flavour the 
original drug. Myrrh is the baſsaſ 
an officinal tincture L. E. Jand give 
name to a compound tincture IE. 
elixir, powder [L.] and troche 
LZ. ] It is an ingredient in th 
aloetic wine or elixir proprietati 
the gum pills, Rufus's pills [LF 
ſomachic pills [Z.] mithridate,the 
riaca [L.] and theriaca Edinens 


LE. 


MYRRHIDIS lia, Jenn: 
Myrrhidis mag: ſemine, lunge, ju 
cato J. B. Sweet cicely ; the leart 
and ſeeds, 

This plant is cultivated in gz! 
dens: it agrees in quality with di 
cherefelium ; ſee p. 123. 


MYRTI bacce : Myrii conn 
nis Tralice C. B. Myrtle; the be 


ries 25 ] 
This 1s an evergreen ſheul 
growing in Italy, and cultivated! 


our botanic gardens. The lea 
and berries have been ſometind 
made uſe of as aſtringents, but 
not at preſent regarded. 


NAPI /emen : Napi dulci: eis 
rum; Napi ſati væC. B. Sweet la 
or navew gentle; the ſeeds [L-] | 

This is a ſort of turnep, ſow 
ſome of our gardens for cuban 
uſe : the roots are warmer 11 | 


= 


part II. 


common turnep. The ſeeds have 


t II. 


in the 


1s ſaid 1 bitteriſh taſte, accompanied with 

4 faint aromatic flavour: abun- 
he fine Lance of virtues have been aſcribed 
neſs of to them, as attenuating, detergent, 


zexipharmac, and others; at pre- 
ſent, they are of no tarther uſe in 
medicine, than as an ingredient in 
the theriaca. 


NAPI SYLVESTRIS /; Napi 
; the ſeeds, 


ate any 
n: the 
is men- 
» taſte, 


e pecu- 
his part 


me im. wfiris C. B. Rape 

diſtilla- This has little other external 
derade diference from the foregoing than 
eſſentul being ſmaller; it grows wild upon 
our deer banks, and among corn. The 
e baſis of eds of this are warmer and more 
nd gie engent than thoſe of the garden 
ture I. t; the only uſe, however, they 
roche r applied to, is the preparation 
it in the f the oil called rape oil, which is 
prietui btained by bruiſing and preſſing 
Is [L. he ſeeds: large quantities of the 
date, be Plant are cultivated for this pur- 
Edineni ole in the iſle of Ely. 


NARDUS CELTICA ; Radix 
ard C:liice Dioſcoridis C. B. Va- 
riane Celtice Journ. Celtic nard 
. E.] the root, brought from the 
Ips, &c. 

This root conſiſts of a number 
E fibres, with the lower part of 
ie ſtalks adhering ; theſe laſt are 
ered with thin yellowiſh ſcales, 


longs, ** 
the lezte 


ed in ger 


7 with (0 


rt - e remains of the withered leaves. 
; the de 
NARDUS INDICA CTC. E.]; 
een a, 1: dice, que ſpica, ſpica nar- 
ultivatel WG, & ſpica Indica * C. J. 
The leute lian nard, or ſpikeaard, brought 
| ſome the Eaſt-Indies. 
ts, but bis i; aconperies of ſmall fibres 
. ung from one head, and matted 
| de together, ſo as to form a 
alci· Fuck about the ſize of the finger, 
wert 04) Ih ſome ſmall ſtrings at the oppo- 
eds III end of the head. The matted 
ep, ſow 5 (which are the part choſen 
for cu" BR medicinal purpoſes) are ſup- 
mer (an by ſome to be the head or 
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ſpike of the plant, by others the 
root: they ſeem rather to be the 
remains of the withered ſtalks, or 
the ribs of the leaves: ſometimes 
entire leaves and pieces of ſtalks 
are found among them: we like- 
wiſe now and then meet with a 
number of theſe bunches iſſuing 
from. one root, 

Both the nards have a warm, 
pungent, bitteriſh taſte; and a 
ſtrong, not very agreeable ſmell, 
They are ſtomachic and carmina- 
tive; and ſaid to be alexipharmac, 
diuretic and emmenagogue; their 
only uſe at preſent is as ingredients 
in the mithridate and theriaca, 


NASTURTII AQUATICI f- 
lia; Naſturtii aquatici ſutini C. B. 
Water-creſſes; the leaves [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild in rivu- 
lets, and the clearer ftanding 
waters ; its leaves remain green all 
the year, but are in preateſt per- 
fection in the ſpring. They have 
a quick pungent ſmell (when rub- 
bed betwixt the ſingers) and an 
acrid taſte, ſimilar to that of cochle- 
aria, but weaker. As to their 
virtues, they are among the milder 
aperient antiſcorbutics. Hoffman 
has a mighty opinion of this plant, 
and recommends it as of ſingular 
efficacy for accelerating the circus 
lation, ſtrengthening the viſcera, 
opening obſtructions of the glands, 
promoting the fluid ſecretions, and 
purifying the blood and humours: 
for theſe purpoſes, the expreſſed 
juice, which contains the peculiar 
taſte and pungency of the herb, 
may be taken 1n doſes of an ounce 
or two, and continued for a conſi- 
derable time. The juice is an in- 
gredient in the fucci ſcorbutici of 
the ſhops, 


NASTURTI® HORTENSIS 
folia, ſemen; Nafturiii vulgaris ſeu 
bortenſis tenuiter diviſs Morjfon. 

N 3 Gar- 
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Garden creſſes ; the leaves and 
ſeeds [Z. 

The leaves of garden creſſes 
make an uſeful ſalad in ſcorbutic 
habits ; in taſte and medical vir- 
tues, they are ſimilar to the forego- 
ing, but much weaker. The ſeeds 
alſo are conſiderably mord pungent 
than the leaves. — 


NEPETA folia; Mentbæ ca- 
tariae vulgaris et majoris C. B. Nep, 
or catmint; the leaves [L. E.] 

This plant is commonly cultivat- 
ed in our gardens, and is ſometimes 
alſo found growing wild in hedges 
and on dry banks. It is a moderately 
aromatic plant, of a ſtrong ſmell, 
not ill reſembling a mixture of mint 
and pennyroyal ; of the virtues of 
which it likewiſe participates. 


NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM ; 
Lignum peregrinum, aquam ca*ruleam 
reddens C. B. Nephritic wood. 

This is an American wood, 
brought to us in large, compact, 
ponderous pieces, without knots, 
of a whitiſh or pale yellow colour 
on the outſide, and dark coloured 
or reddiſh within; the bark is uſual- 
ly rejected. This wood imparts to 
water or rectiſied ſpirit a deep tine- 
ture, appearing, when placed be- 
twixt the eye and the light, of a 

olden colour, in other ſituations 
lae; pieces of another wood are 
ſometimes mixed with it, which 
= only a yellow colour to water. 
he nephritic wood has ſcarce any 
ſmell, and very little taſte, It ſtands 
recommended in difficulty of urine, 
__— complaints, and all diſ- 
orders of the kidneys and urinary 
paſlages ; and 1s ſaid to have this 
* advantage, that it does not 
ike the warmer diuretics, heat or 
offend the parts. Practitioners how- 


ever have not found theſe virtues . 


Farranted by experience, 


NICOTIANZ alia; Nicotianae 
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latifoliae majoris C. B. Tobacco; 
the leaves [L. E.] 

This plant was firſt brought into 
Europe, about the year 1560, from 
theiſland Tobago in America; and 
is now cultivated, for medicinal | 
uſe, in our gardens ; the leaves are | 
about two feet long, of a pale 
green colour whilſt freſh, and when ſ 


carefully dried of a lively yellowih, t 
They have a ſtrong, diſagreeable 2 
ſmell, like that of the narcotic l 
plants ; and a very acrid burning a 
taſte. Taken internally, they prove 1 
virulently cathartic and emetic, oe. 

caſioning almoſt intolerable cardia 

gic anxieties, By boiling in water, ſa 
their virulence 1s abated, and at fla 
length deſtroyed : an extract made ta 
by long coction 1s recommended by hil 
Stahl and otherGerman phyſicians, for 
as a ſafe and moſt effectual aperi ma 
ent, expectorant, detergent, &e, tog 
but this medicine, which is er lim 
tremely precarious and uncertain ben, 
in ſtrength, has never cme out 
eſteem among us. Tobacco i ney 


ſometimes uſed externally in u. 
guen ts, for deſtroying cutaneous i 
ets, cleanſing old ulcers, t. 
Beaten into a maſh with vinegar 
brandy, it has ſometimes proved 
ſerviceable for removing hard tk 
mours of the hypochondres; at 
account is given in the Edinburgh 
eſſays of two caſes of this kind 
cured by it, 
There is another ſort of tobaced 
found wild on dunghills, in ſeyer 
parts of England: this is called 
C. Bauhine nicotiana minor, by e 
rard hyeſcyamus luttus, It leems' 
agree in quality with the bye 
mus formerly mentioned, though 
(as Dale informs us) often ſubllitut 
ed in our markets for the true , 
bacco; from which it may bed 
ſtinguiſned by the leaves beit 
much ſmaller, and the flowers 
reddiſh as thoſe of the e 6 
iſh green C0100: 

but of a yellowiſh g VIGELL 
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NI GELLE ene; Nigellae flore thriſt, and abates febrile heats and 
minore fimplici candido C. B. Fennel - commotions of the blood: it has 
flower ; the ſeeds. one great advantage above the re- 

This plant is ſown annually in frigerating medicines of the acid 
ſome of our gardens ; the ſeeds kind, that it does not coagulate 
moſt eſteemed are brought from the animal juices ; blood, which 
lay. They have a ſtrong, not is coagulated by all the mineral 
upleaſant ſmell ; and a ſubacrid, acids, and milk, &c. by acids of 
ſomewhat unctuous diſagreeable every kind, are by nitre render- 
tate, They ſtand recommended ed more dilute, and preferved 
u aperient, diuretic, &c, but have from coagulation : it neverthe- 
long been ſtrangers to . leſs ſomewhat thickens the thin, 
and are by ſome ſuſpected to have ſerous, acrimonious humours, and 
noxious qualities. occaſions an uniform mixture of 
them with ſuch as are more thick 

NITRUM [Z. E.] Nitre, or and viſcid ; by this means pre- 
ſaltpetre: a ſalt, extracted in Per- venting the ill conſequences which 
fla and the Eaſt-Indies, from cer- would otherwiſe enſue from the 
tain earths that lie on the ſides of former, though it has not, as 
bills; and artificially produced in Juncker ſuppoſes, any property of 
ſome parts of Europe, from ani- really obtunding acrimony, This 
mal and vegetable matters rotted medicine for the moſt part pro- 
together (with the addition of motes urine; ſometimes gently 
lime and aſhes) and expoſed for a looſens the belly; but in cold 
length of time to the air, with- phlegmatic habits, very rarely has 
Out the acceſs of which, nitre is this eſſect, though given in large 
never generated: the ſalt extracted doſes: alvine fluxes, proceeding 


II. 
co; 


it into 
from 
; and 
licinal 
res are 
| pale 
| when 
owl, 
ceable 
arcouc 
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y prove 
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Dacco Þ 

in w. om the earths, &c. by means of from too great acrimony of the 
neous in- Water, is purified by colature and bile or inflammation of the in- 
ers, dcn ſtallization, teſtines, are ſuppreſſed by it: in 
inegar d Pure nitre diſſolves in about ſix choleric and febrile diſorders, it 
s provel nes its weight of water, and con- generally excites ſweat z but in 
hard th retes again into colourleſs tranſ- malignant caſes, where the pulſe 
res; rent cryſtals; their figure is that is low, and the firength loſt, it 
Jinburol AP! an hexagonal priſm, terminat- retards this ſalutary evacuation 
his kid by a pyramid of an equal num- and the eruption of the exan- 

fer of ſides It readily melts. in themata. 

pF tobe fre; and in contact with fuel Dr. Stahl has written an expreſs 
in ſerenedagrates, with a bright flame treatiſe upon the medical virtues of 
called Md confiderable noiſe ; after the nitre; in which he informs us, from 
7, by be HOnation is over, a large quan- his own experience, that this ſalt 
t ſeems! y of alkaline ſalt is found re- added to gargariſms employed in 
e hyolcys ſaning. The taſte of nitre is inflammations of the fauces in acute 
d, thoup ap, penetrating, and bitteriſh, fevers, thickens the ſalival moiſ- 
n ſubſiutvt dompanied with a certain ſenſa- ture upon the palate and fauces 
ne true a coldneſs. into the conſiſtence of a mucus, 
may bed Nite is a medicine of celebrated which keeps them moiſt for a con- 
ves beiten many Ciforders, Beſides fiderable time, whereas, if nitre is 
flowers  2P<rient quality of neutral not added, a ſudden dryneſs of the 
icinal0 en general, it has a manifeſtly mouth immediately enſues : that 
| colour: ing one, by which it quenches in nephritic complaints, the pru- 
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dent uſe of nitre is of more ſervice 
than any of the numerous medi- 
cines uſually recommended in that 
diſeaſe : that nitre gives great re- 
lief in ſuppreſſion and heat of 
urine, whether ſimple or occa- 
fioned by a venereal taint ; that 
Jt is of great ſervice in acute and 
inflammatory pains of the head, 
eyes, ears, teeth, &c. in all ery- 
ſipelatous affections, whether par- 
ticular or univerſal, and likewiſe 
in chronic deliriums ; that in diar- 
rheez happening in petechial fe- 
vers, nitre mixed with abſorbents 
and diaphoretics, had the beſt 
effects, always putting a ſtop to 
the flux, or rendering the evacua- 
tion ſalutary ; that in diarrhœæ 
happening in the ſmall-pox, it 
had been employed with the like 
ſucceſs, two doſes or three at moſt 
(conſiſting of two, three, or four 
grains each, according to the age, 
&c. of the patient) given at the 
interval of two or three hours, 
putting a ſtop to the flux, after 
the bezoardic powders, both with 
and without opium, had been 
given without ſucceſs. The ſame 
author recommends this ſalt like- 
wiſe as a medicine of ſingular ſer- 
vice in choleras attended with great 
anxieties and heat of the blood ; 
in the flatulent ſpaſmodic heart- 
burns familiar to hypochondriacal 
people ; and the loſs of appetite, 
nauſea, vomiting, &c. which gouty 
perſons are ſometimes ſeized with 
ppon the pains of the feet, &c. 
ſuddenly remitting. In caſes of 
this laſt kind, the uſe of nitre 
ſurely requires great caution, al- 
though the author aſſures us, that 
no bad conſequences are to be 
feared from it. Nevertheleſs he 
obſerves, that in a phthiſis and 
ulcerous affections, it has been 
found to be of no ſervice ; and 
that therefore its uſe may be 


ſuperſeded in theſe complaints, 
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in general it 1s commonly reckon- 
ed to be rather hurtful than bene. 
ficial. 

The uſual doſe of this medicine 
among us is from two or three 
grains to a ſcruple; though it | 
may be given with great ſafety, 
and generally to better advantage, 
in larger quantities: the only in- \ 
convenience is its being apt to fit { 
uneaſy on the ſtomach. Some 1 


have affirmed, that this ſalt loſes 


n 
half its weight of aqueous moi- al 
ſture by fuſion, and conſequent!y le 
that one part of melted nitre is a, 
equivalent to two of the cryſtals; ſu 
but it did not appear, upon ſeveral af 
careful trials, to loſe o much a pl 
one-twentieth of its weight, The rh, 
officinal preparations of nitre are aſt 
a decoction or ſolution in water by 
25 and troches [L.] A cor. app 

ve acid ſpirit is alſo extrafted me! 
from it; ſee Part II. chap, yi. of { 
ſect. 3. It is employed likewiſe fore 
in operations on metallic bodies, any 
for promoting their calcination, reaſ 
burning out their inflammadle abat 
matter. meg 
a la 

NUMMULARLE folia; b reſen 
fnachiae humifuſae, folio rotundim ſelf; 
fore Iutro Tourn, Moneywort, 6 pid 
herb two-pence ; the leaves. ſwim 

This grows ſpontaneoully | coctic 
moiſt watery places, and creepy ract. 
on the ground, with two lit bitter 
roundiſh leaves at each jolb aſtrin, 
Their taſte is ſubaſtringent, #® tracts 
very lightly acid: hence ! by in 
ſtand recommended by Boerha little « 
in the hot ſcurvy, and in uten the ſpi 
and other hemorrhages. flavour 
their effects are ſo inconſideni degree. 
that common practice takes Nut! 
notice of them. (heated 

c lim 

NUX MOSCHATA UL oolin 
Nux 'moſchata fructu retunde C conſiſten 
Nutmegs; the kernel of a ung ich th; 
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im nut which grows in the Eaſt- 
Indies, The outſide covering of 
this fruit is ſoft and fleſhy, like that 
of a walnut, and ſpontaneouſly 

when the nut grows ripe ; 
immediately under this lies the 
mace, (ſee the article Mac:s) 
which forms a kind of reticular 
covering; through the fiſſures 
whereof appears a hardy woody 
hell that includes the nutmeg. 
Theſe kernels have long been 
made uſe of both for medicinal 
and culinary purpoſes, and de- 
ſervedly looked upon as a warm 
agreeable aromatic. They are 
ſuppoſed likewiſe to have an 
aſtringent virtue; and are em- 
ployed in that attention in diar- 
mœas and dyſenteries. Their 
altringency is ſaid to be increaſed 
by torrefaction, but this does not 
appear to the taſte: this treat- 
ment certainly deprives the ſpice 
of ſome of its finer oil, and there. 
fore — 1 efficacious to 
any g urpoſe; and if we may 
reaſon — probably 
abates of its aſtringency. Nut- 
megs diſtilled with water, afford 
a —— quantity of eſſential oil, 
reſembling in flavour the ſpice it- 
ſelf; after the diſtillation an inſi- 
pid ſebaceous matter is found 
ſwimming on the water: the de- 
coction, 1nſpiſſated, gives an ex- 
tract of an unctuous, very lightly 
bitteriſh taſte, and with little pr no 
aſtringency. Rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts the whole virtue of nutmegs 
by infuſion, and elevates very 
little of it in diſtillation : hence 
the ſpirituous extract poſſeſſes the 
flavour of the ſpice in an eminent 


Nutmegs yield to the preſs 
(heated) a conſiderable quantity 
of limpid yellow oil, which in 
cooling concretes into a ſebaceous 
conſiſtence. In the ſhops we meet 


wth three forts of unctuous ſub- 
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ſtances, called oil of mace, though 
really expreſſed from the nutmeg. 
The beſt is brought from the Fal. 


Indies, in ſtone jars; this is of 


a thick conſiſtence, of the colour 
of mace, and an agreeable fra- 
grant ſmell: the ſecond ſort, 
which is paler coloured and much 
inferior in quality, comes from 
Holland in ſolid maſſes, generally 
flat and of a ſquare figure: the 
third, which 1s the worſt of all, 


and uſually called common oil of 


mace, is an artificial compoſition 
of ſevum, palm oil, and the like, 
flavoured with a little genuine oil 
of the nutmeg. Theſe oils yield 
all that part in which their aro- 
matic flayour reſides, in diftilla- 
tion, to water, and to pure ſpirit 
by infuſion : the diſtilled liquor 
and ſpirituous tincture nearly re- 
ſemble in quality thoſe prepared 
immediately from the nutmeg. 


The officinal preparations of nut- 


megs are, a ſpirituous water, eſ- 
ſential oil, and the nutmegs in 
ſubſtance roaſted [L.] The nut · 
meg itſelf is uſed in the compound 
horſeradiſh water, compound ſpirit 
of lavender, cordial confection, 
cardialgic troches, and ſyrup of 
buckthorn [L. ]; its eſſential oil, 
in the volatile aromatic ſpirit [L.] 
and the expreſſed oil in mithridate 
and theriaca, ſtomachic and ce- 

halic plaſters [Z.] and cephalic 
ballam [E.] 


NUX PISTACHIA: Niclas 


e frudtu Piflacie Raii, Piſtachio 


E. L 

This is a moderately large nut, 
containing a kernel of a pale 
greeniſh colour, covered with a 
reddiſh ſkin, The tree which pro- 
duces it, grows ſpontaneouſly in 
Perfia, Arabia, and ſeveral iſlands 
of the Archipelago ; it bears like- 
wiſe the colds of our own cli- 
mate, ſo as to have produced fruit 


nat 
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not inferior to that which we re- 
ceive from abroad. Piſtachio nuts 
have a pleaſant, ſweet, unctuous 
taſte, reſembling that of almonds, 
They are ranked amongſt the ana- 
leptics, and are by ſome much eſ- 
teemed in certain weakneſſes, and 
in emaciated habits, 


NYMPHAZ ALBA radix, 
fores ; Nymphee allæ majori C. B. 
White water lily: the root and 
flowers [E.] 

This grows in rivers and large 
lakes, flowering uſually in June, 
The roots and flowers have a 
rough, bitteriſh glutinous taſte ; 
(the flowers are the leaſt rough) 
and when freſh, a diſagreeable 
ſmell, which is in great meaſure 
loft by drying ; they are recom- 
mended in alvine fluxes, gleets, 
and the like, The roots are ſup- 
Poſed by ſome to be in an eminent 
degree narcotic, but on no very 
good foundation. Lindeſtolpe in- 
forms us, that in ſome parts of 
Sweden, they were in times of 
ſcarcity uſed as food, and did not 
pfove unwholeſome. 


OCHRA. Yellow ochre: a 
ſoft friable ore of iron, of a yel- 
low colour, dug in feveral parts of 
England. It poſſeſſes the virtues 
of the calces of iron and hæma- 
tites; but in ſo low a degree, 
that the ſhops have deſervedly 
rejected it; its principal uſe is as 
a pigment, 


OCIMI foha; Ocimi wulgatioris 
C. B. Baſil ; the leaves [E.] 

This is a ſmall plant, raiſed an- 
nually in our gardens; it flowers 
in June and July, and produces its 
ſeeds in Auguſt, but rarely perfects 
them in this country. The leaves 
have a ſoft, 2 206 af warm taſte ; 
and when rubbed, a ſtrong unplea- 
ſant ſmell, which by moderate dry- 
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ing becomes more agreeable, They 
are ſaid to attenuate viſcid phlegm, 
promote expectoration, and the 
uterine ſecretions ; but have not 
for a long time been regarded in 
practice, 


ing only a viſcid juice to the prels. 


OLIV A earumgue oleum ; Fruc- 
tus oleae ſativae C. B. The olive 


tree; the fruit [E.] and its oil 
ILL. E.] : 

This tree grows in the ſouthern 
parts of France, in Spain, Italy, 
and other warm countries : with 
us it is uſually preſerved in the 

reen-houſes of the curious, though 
it will bear our ordinary winters 
in the open air, and produce very 
— fruit. Olives have an acrid, 

itter, extremely diſagreeable taſte; 
pickled (as we receive them from 
abroad) they prove leſs diſagree- 
able; the Lucca olives, which 
are ſmaller than the others, have 
the weakeſt taſte; the Spaniſh, 
or larger, the ſtrongeſt ; the Pro- 
vence, which are of a middling 
ſize, are generally the molt eſteem» 
ed. 
The oil obtained from this fruit 
has no particular taſte or ſmell 
and does not greatly differ in 
quality from oil of almonds, Au- 
thors make mention of two ſorts 
of this oil, one expreſſed from 
the olives when fully ripe, which 
is our common oil olive; the 
other, beſore it has grown ripe; 
this is called oem immaturum, al 
omphacinum. Nothing is met with 
in the ſhops under this name; 
and Lemery affirms, that there 5 
no ſuch oil; unripe olives, yield- 


From the ripe fruit, two or three 
ſorts are obtained, diffenng in 
degree of purity : the pureſt runs 
by light preſſure ; the remaining 
magma, heated and preſſed more 
ſtrongly, yields an inferior ſort, 


with ſome dregs at the bom 
Calle 
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called amurea. All theſe oils con- 
tain a' conſiderable portion of a- 
queous moiſture, and a mucila- 
ginous ſubſtance ; which ſubject 
them to run into a putrid ſtate ; 
to prevent this, the preparers add 
ſome ſea ſalt, which imbibing the 

veous and mucilaginous parts, 
finks with them to the bottom; 
by this means, the oil becomes 


more homogene, and conſequent- 
h leſs ſuſceptible af alteration, 


In its paſſage to us, ſome of the 
ſalt, thrown up from the bottom 
by the ſhaking of the veſſel, is 
ſometimes mixed with and de- 
tained in the oil, which, in our 
colder climate, becomes too thick 
to ſuffer it freely to ſubſide ; and 
hence the oil is ſometimes met 
with of a manifeſtly ſaline taſte. 
Oil olive is uſed in the ſimple bal- 
ſam of ſulphur, Locatelli's balſam, 
and ſeveral ointments. It is of- 
tener employed in this laſt inten- 
tion than the other expreſſed oils, 
but more rarely for internal medi- 
cinal purpoſes, 


OLIBANUM ITZ. E.] a gum- 
my-reſin, brought from Turkey 
and the Eaſt-Indies, uſually in 
Crops or tears, like thoſe of maſtich, 
but larger, of a pale yellowiſh, 
and ſometimes reddiſh colour ; a 
moderately warm pungent taſte, 
and a ſtrong, not very agreeable 
ſmell. This drug has received 
many different appellations, ac- 
cording to its different appearances: 
the ſingle tears are called ſimply 
ebanum, or thus; when two are 
Joined together, they have been 
called thus maſculum, and when two 
were very large, thus fmininum; 
ometimes four or five, about the 
bigneſs of fillberds, are found ad- 
ering to a piece of the bark of 
the tree which they exſuded from ; 
theſe have begn named thus corti- 
en; the finer powder which 
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rubs off from the tears in the car- 
riage, mica thuris; and the coarſ- 


er powder, manna thuris. This 
drug is not however in any of its 
ſtates what is now called h or 
frankincenſe in the ſhops, (See the 
article Tnus.) 
Olibanum conſiſts cf about e- 
= parts of a gummy and refinous 
ubſtance, the firſt ſoluble in wa- 
ter, the other in rectiſied ſpirit. 
With regard to its virtues, abun- 
dance have been attributed to it, 
E in diſorders of the 
ead and breaſt, in hæmoptoes, 
and in alvine and uterine fluxes: 
but its real effect in theſe caſes 
are far from anſwering the pro- 
miſes of the recommenders. Ri- - 
verius is ſaid to have had lar 
experience of the good effects of 
this drug in pleuriſies, eſpecially 
epidemic ones: he directs a ſcoo 
ed apple to be filled with a dram 
of olibanum, then covered and 
roaſted under the aſhes; this is to 
be taken for a doſe, three ounces 
of carduus water drank after it, 
and the patient covered up warm 
in bed; in a ſhort time, he ſays, 
either a plentiful ſweat, or a 
gentle diarrhcea enſue, which car- 
ry off the diſeaſe, Geoffroy in- 
forms us, that he has frequently 
made uſe of this medicine, after 
venæſection, with good ſucceſs ; 
but acknowledges that it has ſome- 
times failed. Olibanum is an 
ingredient in the pulvis e ſuccine, 
theriaca [ L.] confectio japonica, pi- 
lulae ex olibano, and emplaſtrum de- 
fenſfiuum [E.] 


ONONIDIS, Anonadir, fue Are/- 
tae bovis radix ; Anonidis ſpinoſae 
fore purpurto C. B. Reſt-harrow, 
cam mock or petty-whin ; the root 

E.]. | 
b Ib plant 22 wild in waſte 
grounds, and dry fields. The 
roots has a diſagreeable ſmell, and 

- A nau- 
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a nauſeous ſweetiſh taſte; it ſtands 
recommended as an aperient and 
diuretic ; but has never been much 
regarded among us. 


OPHIOGLOSSI folium ; Ophio- 


glaſi vulgati C. B. Adders tongue; 


the leaf. 

This plant has only one leaf, with 
a ſlender ſtalk ariſing from the bot - 
tom of it, dented about the edges, 
and ſuppoſed to reſemble the 
tongue of a ſerpent ; it grows wild 
in moiſt meadows. Scarce any 


Other virtues are attributed to it 


than thoſe of a vulnerary. 


OPIUM [L. E.] Opium; the 
concrete milky juice of the poppy 
(fee Papaver.) 

This juice has not yet been 
collected in quantity in Europe. 
Egypt, Perſia, and ſome other 
provinces of Aſia, have hitherto 
ſupplied us with this commodity : 
in thoſe countries, large quantities 
of poppies are cultivated for this 
uſe. The opium prepared about 
Thebes in Egypt, hence named 
Thebaic opium, has been uſually 
eſteemed the beſt; but this is not 
now dillinguiſhed from that col- 
lected in other places. This juice 
3s brought to us in cakes or loaves, 
covered with leaves, and other 
vegetable matters, to prevent their 
ſticking together; it is of a ſolid 
conſiſtence, yet ſomewhat ſoftiſh 
and tenacious, of a dark reddiſh 
brown colour in the maſs, and 
when reduced into powder, yel- 
low; of a faint diſagreeable ſmell, 
and a bitteriſn taſte, accompanied 
with a pungent heat and acri- 
mony. 

Ine general effects of this me- 
eicinre are, to relax the ſolids, and 
render them leſs ſenſible of irrita- 
tion, to chear the ſpirits, eaſe pain, 

rocure ſleep, prom perſpiration 
and ſweat, but reſt un all other 
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evacuations, When its operation 
is over, the pain, and other ſymp- 
toms which it had for a time 
abated, return; and generally with 

reater violence than before, un- 
eſs the cauſe has been removed by 
the diaphoreſis, or relaxation which 
it occaſioned, 

The operation of opium is gene- 
rally attended with a flow, but 
ſtrong and full pulſe, a dryneſs of 
the mouth, a redneſs and light 
itching of the ſkin ; and followed 
by a degree of nauſea, a difficulty of 
reſpiration, lowneſs of the ſpirits, 
and a weak languid pulſe. 

The principal indications of 
opium are, great watchfulneſs, im- 
moderate evacuations proceeding 
from acrimony and irritation, 
cramps or ſpaſmodic contractions 
of the nerves, and violent pains of 
almoſt every kind. In theſe caſes, 
oplates procure, at leaſt, a tem- 


| 
porary relief, and an opportunity | 
for other medicines, properly inter- 
poſed, to take effect. 

Opium ſometimes defeats the l 
intention of the phyſician, and in- a 
ſtead of producing reſt, occaſions 0 
great anxiety, vomiting, &c. - 
Taken on a full ſtomach, it often 1 
proves emetic; where the patient1s a 
exhauſted by exceſſive evacuations, . 
it occaſions generally .* low. * 
neſs, It has been obſerved te on 
operate more powerfully in per- the 


ſons of a lax habit, than in the 
oppoſite circumſtances ; whilſt it lng 
uſefully reſtrains preternatural dil e 
charges proceeding from irritation, 
it proves injurious in thoſe that ariſe 
from a contrary cauſe, as in the 
colliquative diarrhez attending 
hectic fevers, By relaxing. taking 
off ſtritures, and occaſioning à pa 
ralyſis of particular parts, it often 
promotes ſuch evacuations as thoſe 
parts are concerned in. Boerhaare 
obſerves, that it ſometimes enables 
the ureters to allow an eaſy pr 
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eren to the calculus; but this ef- 
ſect is by no means conſtant, 


a With regard to the doſe of opi- 
4 um, one grain is generally a ſuf- 
1 kcient, and often too large a one; 
6 maniacal perſons, and thoſe who 
7 have been long accuſtomed to take 
. it, requires three or more grains to 
have the due effect. Among the 
0 eaſtern nations, who are habituat- 
1 ed to opium, a dram is but a mo- 
of derate doſe ; Garcias relates, that 
ar de knew one who every day took 
ed ten drams, Thoſe who have been 
af long accuſtomed to its uſe, upon 
is, kaving it off, are ſeized with great 
lowneſs, languor, and anxiety ; 
of which are relieved by having 
im- again recourſe to opium, and, in 
lng ſome meaſure, by wine or ſpiritu- 
. ous liquors, 
* Opium is partially ſoluble in 
10 water, and rectified ſpirit; proof 
aſes, ſpirit, wine, and vinegar, totally 
— diſſolve it; the impurities only 
an being left. The ſolutions in proof 
inter- ſpirit and wine, have the ſame 
effefts with the juice in ſubſtance; 
; the with this difference, that they ex- 
nd 10- ert themſelves ſooner in the body, 
alions and are leſs apt to leave a nauſea 
Ke. on the ſtomach. A tincture made 
Nur. in rectined ſpirit is ſuppoſed to 
tient h operate, in an equal doſe, more 
9 powerfully than the foregoing li- 
t lou. quors: Geoffroy informs us, from 
ved 1 1s own experience, that whilſt 
4 = the watery and vinous ſolutions 
m the occaſioned pleaſant quiet leep, a 
bbillt it uncture drawn with pure Piri 
aral! ; brought on a phrenſy for a time. 
mn Alkaline ſalts diminiſh the ſopori- 
aro hc virtue of this medicine ; fixt al- 
s in t kalies render it diuretic, whilſt 
trending Volatile ones determine its action 
5 taking iefly to the cutaneous pores. 
ing 15 Acids almoſt entirely . deſtroy its 
it . power. Many have endeavoured 
s a5 = o correct ſome imaginary ill quali- 
ern aes of this drug, by toaſting it, 
: or” age y fermentation, by long con- 
* geen 
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tinued digeſtions, by repeated diſ- 
ſolutions and diſtillations. Theſe 

roceſſes, though recommended 
by many late writers, do not 
promiſe any fingular advantage : 
they may indeed weaken the opi- 
um ; but by this very means be- 
come prejudicial, rendering the 
medicine more uncertain 1n its 
operation, and the doſe more un- 
determined, 

Opium applied externally, gives 
eaſe in ſundry pains, but does not, 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, ſlupify the 
part, or render it inſenſible of 
pain ; uſed immoderately, it is ſaid 
to produce the ſame ill effect, as 
when taken to exceſs internally. 

The officinal preparations of 
opium are, the thebaic extract, or 
ſtained opium, arid a vinous [L.] 
and ſpirituous [E.] tincture. It 
is a capital ingredient in ſundry 
compoſitions, as the paregoric 
elixir [L. E.] ſudorific tincture 
E.] ſaponaceous and ſlorax pills 
L. ] olibanum and pacific pills 

E.] the compound powder of 

le, ſcordium and amber, elec- 
tuary of ſcordium, confectio Pau- 
lina, philonium, mithridate, the- 
riaca [L. ] theriaca Edinenſis, con- 
fectio japonica, and anodyne bal- 
ſam [Z.] 


OPOBALSAMUM [CL Z.] Bal. 
ſamum Judaicum, Syriacum, Micha. 
Opobalſam, or balm of Gilead; 
a reſinous juice, obtained ſrom an 
evergreen tree, or thrub, growin 
ſpontaneouſly in Arabia. The be 
ſort,which naturally exſudes from 
the plant, is ſcarce known to Eu- 
rope; and the inferior kinds, ſaid 
to be extracted by lightly boiling 
the leaves and branches in water, 
are very rarely ſeen among us. The 
true opobalſam, according to Al- 
pinus, is at firſt turbid and white, 
of a very ſtrong pungent ſmell, 
like that of turpentine, but much 
ſweeter, 
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ſweeter, and of a bitter, acrid, 
aſtringent taſte: upon being kept 
for ſome time, it becomes thin, 
limpid, light, of a greeniſh hue; 
then of a gold yellow; and at 
length of the colour of honey: 
after this it grows thick like tur- 
pentine, an loſes much of its fra- 
grance. This balſam is of great 
efteem in the eaſtern countries, 
both as a medicine, and as an odo- 
riferous unguent, and coſmetic, 
Its great ſcarcity has prevented its 
coming into uſe among us; in the 
mithridate and theriaca, which it 
is directed as an ingredient in, the 
London college allows the expreſ- 
ſed oil of nutmegs as a ſuccedane- 
um to it. 


OPOPANAX [L. E.] Opopa- 
nax; a concrete gummy reſinous 
Juice, obtained from the roots of an 
umbelliferous plant, panax paſti- 
nace folio C. B. which grows ſpon- 
taneouſly in the warmer countries, 
and bears the colds of this. The 
juice is brought from Turkey and 
the Eaſt-Indies, ſometimes in round 
drops or tears, but more common- 
ly in irregular lumps, of a reddiſh 
yellow colour on the outſide, with 
ſpecks of white, inwardly. of a 
paler colour, and frequently va- 
riegated with large white pieces. 
It has a peculiar ſtrong ſmell, and 
a bitter, acrid, ſomewhat nauſe- 
ous taſte. Its virtues are thoſe of 
an attenuating and aperient me- 
dicine. Boerhaave frequently em- 
ployed it, along with ammoniacum 
and galbanum, in hypochondria- 
cal diſorders, obſtructions of the 
abdominal viſcera, and ſuppreſ- 
ſions of the menſtrual evacuations 
from a fluggiſhneſs of mucus hu- 
mours, and a want of due elaſti- 
city of the ſolids; in theſe inten- 
tions it is an uſeful ingredient in 
the ilulæ gummoſæ and com pound 


powder of myrrh of the London 
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pharmacopceia, but is not employ. 
ed in any compoſition of the Edin. 
burgh. It may be given by itſelf 
in the doſe of a ſcruple, or half a 
dram : a whole dram proves in 
many conſtitutions, gently pur. 
gative. 


ORCHIS. ernie 


ORIGANI ia; Origani hole 
wveſtris, cunilæ bubule Plinii C. B. 
Wild marjoram; the leaves [L. E.] 

This is met with upon dry 
chalky hills; and in gravelly ſoils, 
in ſeveral pore of England, It has 
an agreeable ſmell, and a pungent 
taſte, warmer than that of the gar- 
den marjoram, and much reſem- 
bling thyme, which it ſeems to agree 
with in virtue. An eſſential oil dif- 
tilled from it, is kept in the ſhops. 

There is another ſort of origa- 
num called Creticum, whole flowers, 
or rather flowery tops, are ſome- 
times brought to us from Candy; 
theſe have an agreeable aromatic 
flavour, ſomewhat ſtronger than 
the common ſort. 


OROBI /emen ; Orobi filiguis ar- 
ticulatis, ſemine majeris C. B. Bitter 
vetch; the ſeeds. 

This plant is cultivated, though 
not very often, in our gardens. 
The ſeeds have a farinaceous bit- 
teriſh diſagreeable taſte ; they ſtand 
recommended in nephritic com- 
plaints, but have long been ſtran- 


gers to practice. 


CRYZZ /emen E.] Rice; the 
ſeeds, freed from the outward 
ſkin ; theſe are brought chielly 
from Carolina, where the plant 1 
cultivated in large quanuties. 
They are ſufficiently nutritious, and 
afford an uſeful food in diarrhœs, 
dyſenteries, and other diſorders 
from a thin acrimonous ſtate 0 


the juices, OSTE- 
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OSTEOCOLLA [E.] 

This is a foſſil ſubſtance, found 
in many parts of Germany, as 
al in England, and other coun- 
tries. It is generally met with in 
looſe ſandy grounds, Nel 
from near the ſurface to a con 
derable depth, into a number of 
branches, like the roots of a tree: 
it has a whitiſh colour, rough on 
the ſurface, and for the moſt part 
either hollow within, or filled with 
ſolid wood, or a powdery woody 
matter, Sometimes the roots of 
living trees are found changed in- 
to this kind of ſubſtance (See 
Neumann's chemical works, pag. 11, 
and the Berlin Memoirs for the year 
1748. 

e oſteocolla ſeparates, 
on ablution with water, into two 
diſlinct ſubſtances ; the finer mat - 
ter waſhed over, burns into quick- 
lime, and agrees on all trials with 
powdered limeſtone : the groſſer 
part which remains is mere ſand ; 
the ſand and calcareous earth are 
for the moſt part nearly in an equal 
proportion, From this analyſis we 
may eaſily judge of the virtue 
which this foſſil is celebrated for, 
that of bringing on a callus in 
fractured bones. 


OXALIS, vide Acg ros. 


| OXYACANTHA GALENT, 
vide BRABERIS. 


OXYACANTHA VULGA- 
8, vide SPINA ALBA. 


OXYLAPATHUM, vide La- 


PATHUM, 


PEONI E radix, flores, ſemen; 
Pe ne folio mgricate ſplendido, que 
na; C. B. vel Pamie fe@mine flore 
{reno rubro majore C. B, Male and 


iemale peony ; the roots, flower 
ad ſeeds 1 E.] * 
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Ir 

Theſe plants are cultivated ia 
our gardens on account of the 
beauty of their flowers; the fe- 
male, which is the largeſt and 
moſt elegant, and for this reaſon 
the moſt common, 1s the only one 


which the ſhops are ſupplied with. 


In quality they are ſcarce ſenſibly 


different ; and hence the colle 

allow them to be taken promiſ- 
The roots and ſeeds of 
peony have, when recent, an un-, 
pleaſant ſcent, approaching to that 
of the narcotic plants; and a 
ſomewhat glutinous ſubacrid taſte, 
with a light degree of bitterneſs 
and aſtringency: the leaves alſo 
diſcover an aſtringent quality both 
to the taſte, and by changing cha. 
lybeate ſolutions of a purple 
colour; the flowers have little taſte, 
and a very faint, not agreeable 
ſmell. The parts which have chiefly 
been uſed for medicinal purpoſes, 
are the roots and ſeeds. Theſe are 
looked upon as emollient, corro- 
borant, and lightly anodyne ; and 
ſuppoſed to be of ſervice in ſome 
kinds of obſtructions, eroſions of 
the viſcera, heat of urine, pains 
in the kidneys, and the like. The 
virtue they are chiefly celebrated , 
for, is that of curing ſpaſmodic 
and epileptic complaints; which 
many have been. abſurd enough to 
believe that the root of this plant 
would do, by being only worn 
about the neck. The root is an 
ingredient in the pulvit ad epilep- 
ticos of the Edinburgh pharma- 

copceia, | 


PALME cleum ; Palme feoli- 
orum pediculis ſpinoſis, fructu pruni- 
formi, luteo, olige Shan. Palm- 
oil [E.] 1 

This oil is obtained from the 
kernels of the fruit of a ſpecies of 
palm tree, which 1s a native of the 
coaſt of Guinea and Cape Verd 
iſlands; from theſe places 1 

en 
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been tranſplanted into Jamaica and 
Barbadoes. The oil, as brought 
to us, is about the conſiſtence of 
an ointment, and of an orange 
colour; a ſtrong, not diſagreeable 
ſmell, but very little taſte: by long 
keeping, it loſes its high colour, 
and becomes white, when it ought 
to be rejected, as no longer fit for 
uſe, The inhabitants of the 
Guinea coaſt are ſaid to make this 
oil part of their food, and to em- 
ploy it for the ſame purpoſes as 
we do butter. With us, it is rare- 
ly given inwardly, and uſed only 
in me external applications, for 
pains and weakneſs of the nerves, 
cramps, ſprains, and the like. 
The common people apply it to 
the cure of chilbains, and when 
early made uſe of, not without 
ſucceſs. It is an ingredient in the 
emollient ointment and ftomach 
plaſter of the Edinburgh pharma- 


copœĩa. 
PANICI ſemen ; Panici Germa- 


nici, five panicula minore C. B. 
Panic: the ſeeds. 
This plant is cultivated in ſome 
arts of Germany ; the ſeeds have 
een made uſe of in food, bat are 


not regarded as medicines, 


PAPAVERIS ALEI capita ; 
Papaveris hortenſis ſemine albo C. B. 
The large garden poppy, with 
white flowers and ſeeds; or the 
white poppy; its heads [L.] 


PAPAVER NIGRUM; Papa- 
ver hortenſe nigro ſemine C. B. The 
leſſer garden poppy, with purple 
flowers and black ſeeds; or the 
black poppy. The college of 
Edinburgh ſeems to allow this 
ſpecies to be uſed promiſcuouſly 
with the foregoing; having dropt 
the diſtinction of white and black, 
and retained in the cataiogue only 


the title of papaver bortenſe; of 
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which they direct the heads, ſeeds, 


and leaves, for medicinal uſe, 
The heads and ſtalks of thef 

plants contain a milky juice; 

which may be collected in con. 


ſiderable quantity, by lightly 
wounding them when almoſt ripe; 
this juice, expoſed for a few days 
to the air, thickens into a flit 
tenacious maſs, agreeing in quality 
with the opium brought from 
abroad. (See the article Op1vy,) 
The juices of both the poppies 
appear to be ſimilar to one another; 
the * difference is in the quan- 
tity afforded, which is generally 
in proportion to the fize of the 
plants: the larger, or white pop. 
py, is the fort cultivated by t 
preparers of opium in the eaſten 
countries, and for medicinal uz = 
in this, 

Poppy heads, boiled in water, 
impart to the menſtruum their nar- 
cotic juice, together with the th 
other juices, which they have in he 
common with vegetable matters in -_ 


eneral. The liquor ſtrongly pref on 
fed out, ſuffered to bels clar- = 


fied with whites of eggs, and 
evaporated to a due confiſtenct, p 
yields about one-fifth, or one-ſixt 
the weight of the heads, of er 
tract, This poſſeſſes the virtus 
of opium; bat requires to be gi 
in double its doſe to anſwer tit 
ſame intention, which it is faid 
perform without occaſioning 
nauſea and giddineſs, the ul 
conſequences of the other, ( 
the Edinburgh eſſays abridg. vo 
pag. 158 and 132.) A ffrong c 
coction of the heads, mixed 
as much ſugar as is ſufficient 08 
duce it into the conſiſlence d. 
ſyrup, becomes fir for keeping 
a liquid form ; and is the only « 
ficinal preparation of the pop 
Both theſe preparations are F 
uſeful ones, though liable to 
ation in point of firength: ! 
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does this inconvenience ſeem avoid - 
able by any care in the preſcriber, 
or the operator; ſince the Poppy 
heads themſelyes (according to the 
degree of maturity, and the ſoil 
and ſeaſon of which they are the 
produce) contain different propor- 


} 
6 
y 
+ 


ys tions of the narcotic matter to the 
if other juices of the plant; as has 
ity been obſerved in thePharmacopaia 
om reformata. 


1. The ſeeds of the poppy are by 
ies many reckoned ſoporiſic: Juncker 
dez ſays, they have the ſame quality 


Uan- 
rally 
f the 


with thoſe of hyoſcyamus, and Her- 
man looks upon them as a good 
ſubſtitute to opium ; miſled proba- 


7 bly by an obſervation which holds 
y | in many plants, that the ſeeds are 
allen more efficacious than the veſſels in 


al ulcs which they are contained, 


The ſeeds of the poppy have 
nothing of the narcotic juice which 
is lodged in their covering, and in 
the ſtalks; and oil expreſſed from 
them has been uſed for the ſame 


water, 
217 nat 
th the 
have 1 


atters n purpoſes as oil olive ; and the ſeeds 
ly pity themſelves taken as food; their 
e, cla BR taſte is ſweetiſh and farinaceous. 
gs, 0 | 
mile PAPAVERIS ERRATICI, {eu 
one - ud 


Papaveris rbæados flores; Papa veris 


s, of N crratici majoris C. B. Red poppy 
ne vin or corn. roſe: the greater of the 
o be güußg hairy wild poppies, with deep red 
anſwer towers and dark coloured ſeeds ; 
it 15 ſaid "ys flowers [L. E.] 
aſioning The flowers of this plant yield 
the * upon expreſſion a deep red juice, 
cher. (d impart the ſame colour by in- 
ridg.· vol fuſion to aqueous liquors. A ſyrup 
A (tron; "pt them is kept in the ſhops; this 
in $ valued chiefly for its colour; 
cient © 


tough ſome expect from it a 
ly anodyne virtue. 


PARALYSIS flores ; Yerbaſeuli 
ratinſis odorati C. B. Primula ve. 
u majoris Raii. - Cowllips ; the 
owers [L. E. 

This plant grows wild in marſhes 


ons de 
liable to! | 
ueng: 
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and moiſt meadows. 
appear in April; they have a plea- 
ſant ſweet ſmell, and a ſubacrid, 


bitteriſh, ſomewhat aſttingent taſte, - 


An infuſion of them, uſed as tea, 
is recommended as a mild corro- 
borant, in nervous complaints, and 
in ſome female diſorders proceed- 
ing from a deficiency of the men- 
ſtrual purgations. A ftrong infu- 
ſion of them forms, with a proper 
2 of ſugar, an agreeable 
yrup, which has long maintzined 
a place in the ſhops: by boiling, 
even for a little time, their fine 
flayour is deſtroyed, 


PAREIRA BRAVA[E.] 

This is the root of an Ameri- 
can convolvulus, brought to us 
from Brazil, in pieces of different 
ſizes, ſome no bigger than one's 
finger, others as large as a child's 
arm: it is crooked, and variouſly 
wrinkled on the ſurface ; outward- 
ly of a dark colour, internally of 
a dull yellowiſh, and interwoven 
with woody fibres, ſo that upon a 
tranſverſe ſection, a number of 
concentric circles appear, croſſed 
with fibres, which run from the 
center to the circumference : it has 
no ſmell; the taſte is a little bit- 
teriſh, blended with a ſweetneſs, 
like that of liquorice. This root 
is highly extolled by the Brazili- 
ans and Portugueſe, in a gu 
variety of diſeaſes, particularly 
againſt ſuppreſſions of urine, ne- 
phritic pains, and the calculus. 
In the two firſt, Geoſfroy ſays he 
has given it with good ſuceeſs, and 
that the patient was almoſt inſtant- 
ly relieved by it, a copious diſ- 
charge of urine ſucceeding. He 
likewiſe obſerved large quantities 
of gravel, and even ſmall ſtones, 
voided after its uſe: this effect he 
attributes not to any lithontriptic 
power, but to its diſſolving the 
viſcid mucus, by which the ſabu- 

O lous 
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lous matter had been detained. 
He likewiſe relates, that he has 
had frequent experience of the 
good effects of this root in — 
ing and healing ulcers of the ki 

neys and bladder, where the urine 
came away purulent and mucous, 
and could not be voided at all 
without extreme pain; by the uſe 
of the pareira, the urine ſoon be- 
came clear, and of a due conſiſt- 
ence, and was evacuated freely; 
and by joining to this medicine 
balſam of Copaiba, the ulcer per- 
fectly healed. The attenuating 
quality, which he had diſcovered 
in this root, induced him to make 
trial of it in other diieaſes, proceed- 
ing from tenacious juices, and in 
theſe likewiſe it fully anſwered his 
expectations: in humoral aſthmas, 
where the lungs were ſtuffed up, 
and the patient almoſt ſuffocated 


by thick phlegm, an infuſion of 


pareira, after many other medicines 
had proved ineffectual, occaſioned 
a plentiful expectoration, and ſoon 
completed a cure: in the jaundice, 
proceeding from thick bile, it did 
excellent ſervice; but in another 
icterical caſe, where the liver was 
ſwelled and hard, this medicine 
did no good. His doſe of the 
root in ſubſtance is from twelve 
grains to half a dram, in decoQion 
two or three drams. . 


PARIETARLE, /iu Helxines 

folia; Parictariæ rfficinarum C. B. 

Pellitory of the wall; the leaves 
LL. E.] 

This is a ſmall plant, growing 
upon old walls; of an herbaceous, 
ſubſaline taſte, without any ſmell. 
It is one of the five emollient 
herbs, and in this intention is oc- 

caſionally made uſe of. It is an 
ingredient in the nephritic decoc- 
tion of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pcia. The expreſſed juice has been 
given in the doſe of three ounces 
as à diuretic. 1 
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cortical part of the root may be 
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PARTHENIUM, vide Mx- 


TRICARIA. 


PASTINACA HORTENSIS; 
Paſtinaca latifolia ſativaRaii, Gar- 
den parſneps. ' 

7 PASTINACA SILVESTRIS: 
aflinaca fi weſtris latifolia Raii, 
Wild — < 

The roots of the garden parſnep 
are uſed as food, and prove ſufh- 
ciently nutritious. The ſeeds of 
both ſorts are lightly aromatic; 
thoſe of the wild are ſtrongeſt, 


PENTAPHYLLI radix ; Quin- 
gu folii majoris repentis C. B. Cin- 
quefoil; the root [L.] 

This grows plentifully in hedges, 
and by road fides. The root is 
moderately aſtringent ; and as ſuch 
is ſometimes given internally a. 
gainſt diarrhœas, and other fluxes; 
and employed in gargariſms for 
ſtrengthening the gums, &c. The 


taken, in ſubſtance, to the quantity 
of a dram; the internal part is 
conſiderably weaker, and requires 
to be given in double the doſe to 
produce the ſame effect. It is ſcarce- 
ly otherwiſe made uſe of than as 
an ingredient in the theriaca. 


PEPONUM emen; Peponis cb. 
lonzi C. B. The pumpion; its 


ſceds [E.] PER 
Theſe ſeeds are very rarely met * 
with in the ſhops; in quality they * 


are not different from thoſe of 
cucumbers, melons, and the others 
called cold ſeeds. 


PERICLYMENUM, vide C.. 


PRIFOLIUM, 


PERSICARLE MITIS ; 
Perficarie macuioſe Naii. Spotted 
arſmart; the leaves. 

This grows wild in moiſt water) 


places ; the leaves * — 


Part II. 
ſemble thoſe of the Perfics halns, 


a7 and have generally a blackiſh ſpot 
in the middle: their taſte is 
5 zouphiſh and ſubſaline. This herb 

ö h recommended chiefly for exter- 
as pal purpoſes : Tournefort aſſures 
0. vs (in the Memoirs of the French 

5 academy, 1703) that it is one of the 
wy beſt vulneraries and antiſeptics 

he knows, and that a decoction of 
my it in wine ſtops gangrenes in a 
| a ſurpriſing manner. The preſent 
bee practice however has no depen- 
* lance on it. 

1 PERSICARLE URENTIS 7 
nb ia; Perficariae vulgaris acris, ſive 
my ydropiperis Raii. Biting arſmart, 

lakeweed, or water pepper; the 

I leaves [Z.] 
Sr This ſort is readily diſtinguiſh- 
able from the former, by its pun- 
„ When; biting, pepper-like taſte. Its 
* irtues are thoſe of an acrid ſtimu- 
The ating medicine : in phlegmatic 
by abits, it promotes the urinary 
* liſcharge, and has 2 done 
T7 good ſervice in ſcorbutic com - 
* laints, The freſh leaves are ſome- 
* imes applied externally for cleanſ- 
* ag old filtulous ulcers, and con · 
TO uming fungous fleſh ; for theſe 
purpoſes they are ſaid to be em- 
ployed by the farriers, among 
's ob- dom they have been principally 

* nade uſe of. 

* PERSICZE MALI flores ; Per- 
hey E cage, Ge. C. B. The 
ſe of each tree; its flowers [E 1 
hart Peach flowers have an agreeable 

ll, and a bicteriſh taſte : diſtill- 

l, without any addition, by the 

C eat of a water- bath, they yield 
de ſixth their weight, or more, of 

whitiſh liquor, which, as Mr. 

fle; — obſerves, communicates to 
*otted arge ores of other liquids, 
pu flavour like that of the kernels of 
watery ut, An infuſion in water of 
at fe- an ounce of the freſh gather- 
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ed flowers, or a dram of them when 
dried, ſweetened with ſugar, proves 
for children an aſeful laxative 
and anthelmintic : the leaves of 
the tree are, in this intention 
ſomewhat more efficacious, though 
leſs agreeable. 'The fruit has the 
ſame quality with the other ſweet 
fruits, that of abating heat, 


quenching tbirſt, and gently looſen- 


ing the belly. 


PERU VIAGUS CORTEX IL. 
E.] Peruvian bark; the bark of a 
tall lender tree, growing in Peru, 
It is brought to us in pieces of dif- 
ferent ſizes, ſometimes rolled up 
into ſhort thick quills, and ſome- 
times flat; the outſide is browniſh, 
and generally covered in part with 
a whitiſh moſs ; the inſide is of a 
yellowiſh, reddiſh, or ruſty iron 
colour, It has a lightly aromatic 
ſmell, ſomewhat muſty, yet not diſ- 
agreeable ; a bitteriſh, aſtringent 
taſte, which dwells long upon the 
tongue, accompanied with a de- 

ree of aromatic warmth. The 
mall, thin, flat pieces are by ſome 
accounted the beſt ; by others, the 
quill ſort, with the rougheſt coat, 
eſpecially if of a bright cinnamon 
colour on the infide ; though the 
large flat pieces, whether rough or 
ſmooth,of a lighter or darker colour, 
are often of equal goodneſs. The 
beſt bark is that which is ſtrongeſt 
in ſmell and taſte ; this likewiſe 
proves friable betwixt the teeth, 
and does not ſeparate into fibres; 
it breaks, not ſhivery, but cloſe and 
ſmooth. 

The virtues of this bark, as a 
ſebrifuge, were diſcovered by the 
Indians about the year 1800: Eu- 
rope did not become acquainted 
with it till 1649; nor was it re- 
ceived into general practice till ſe- 
veral years after this; ſome ill con- 
ſequences, enſuing from its im — 
dent uſe, having brought at for a 

Oz time 
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time into diſrepute. At preſent, 


it is looked upon as the molt effec- 


tual remedy in intermittent fevers 
of almoſt every kind, and ſafe in 
all ages and conſtitutions; pro- 
vided it be judiciouſly and ſeaſon- 
ably adminiſtered, and due regard 
be had to the circumſtances of the 
difeaſe. Ihe modern practice, 
previous to the uſe of this me- 
dicine, uſually = an emetic at 
the beginning of a paroxyſm; in 
ſome caſes a cathartic, and in ple- 
thoric habits venæſection, are pre- 
miſed ; theſe render the bark not 
only more ſafe, but likewiſe more 
certain and ſpeedy in its operation: 
where theſe evacuations are neg- 
lected, or not ſufficiently plentiful, 
the diſeaſe, if of long ſtanding, 
ſcarce yields to the cortex; or if 
it appears at length ſubdued, yet 
the patient does not recover his 
ſtrength, and ſoon ſuffers a relapſe. 
'The uſe of the bark is begun at the 
end of a paroxyſm, and repeated 
in the quantity of half a dram 
(more or leſs, according to the 
circumſtances of the patient) every 
third or fourth hour during the in- 
termiſſion; where the fever is of 
the bilious kind, and accompanied 
with great heat, a little nitre is 
Joined ; in all caſes, moderate ex- 
erciſe generally promotes its effect. 
At firſt, it uſually looſens the bel- 
ly, and ſometimes operates as if a 
cathartic had been taken ; and by 
this means ſupplies the omiſſion of 
evacuations bikes its exhibition; if 
the purging continues, the medi- 
cine does not anſwer the purpoſes 
intended by it; in ſuch caſe, a 
little opium is added, which effec- 
tually ſuppreſſes the flux; if after 
this the patient continues too coſ- 
tive, recourſe is had to gliſters. 
The looſeneſs, however, ought not 
to be ſtopt too ſoon; on the con- 
trary, where the bark does not it- 


ſelf produce this effect, it is neceſ- 
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ſary, as Dr. Mead informs us, to 
join to it a little rhubarb, fo as to 
occaſion for a time two ſtools 3 
day; by this means the diſeaſe is 
more effectually cured, and lef 
ſubject to be followed by a dropſy, 
or ill habit of body: after a dram 
or two of rhubarb have been taken, 
it is to. be diſcontinued, and the 
bark exhibited by itſelf, After 
the fever has been removed, the 
medicine is continued for ſome 


time longer, to prevent a relapſe; { 
and evacuations, unleſs abſolutely 1 
neceſſary, abſtained from. Thedif- 0 
eaſe is nevertheleſs ſeldom com- tl 
pletely cured before ſome very con- p. 
fiderable evacuation, either by ſtool, 8¹ 
urine, or perſpiration, enſues: if al 
this does not ſucceed ſpontaneouſly, re 
carthartics, diuretics, or diaphore- la 
tics, are given in conjunction with pu 
the bark otherwiſe the patient con- all 
tinues weak, and without appetite, len 
till either the diſeaſe returns, or be; 
changes into one of a different kind, pec 


In ſymptomatic. agues, hedtic, 2. 
and purulent fevers, cacochymic | 
habits, and where the hypochon- 
dres are ſwelled and diſtended, this 
medicine is improper, and for the 
moſt part prejudicial. Its mai 
feſt aſtringency forbids its uſe in 
obſtructions of the abdominal wk 
cera, or ſuppreſſion of any critical 
evacuation ; until the obſtrudtion 
1s firſt removed, or the evacuation 
had its due courſe, 

In acute, inflammatory, or mi 
lignant fevers, the bark does 1 
ſeem to have any good efiett 
Nevertheleſs, in the decline of long 
nervous fevers, or after a remilbon, 
when from bad habit, old age, fr 
tigue, or the like, the patient 15 ei- 
tremely weak, and the pulſe los, 
the cortex proves a medicine of en 
cellent ſervice; proviced that tene 
is no extravaſation, that the veſſel 
remain entire, and pus 1s nat & 
ready formed, 

2 en. 


II. 
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Part II. 
peruvian bark has likewiſe been 


found eminently ſerviceable in gan- 

renes and mortifications, proceed- 
ine either from an internal or ex- 
ternal cauſe. In all the caſes of this 
kind, where it proved ſucceſsful, 
it occaſioned a kind ſuppuration, 


which degenerated when the uſe 
of the medicine was diſcontinued, 


and again turned kindly upon re- 
ſaming it. Some have been hence 
induced to try the cortex in vari- 
olous caſes, where either the puſ- 
tules did not rightly ſuppurate, or 
petechiæ ſhewed a diſpoſition to a 
gangrene; and here likewiſe it 
anſwered expectation: the empty 
veſicles filled with matter, watery 
ſanies changed into thick white 
pus, the petechia became gradu- 
ally of a pale colour, and at 
length diſappeared, and the pox 
began to turn ſooner than was ex- 
pected, See the Edinburgh medical 
eu. 

The bark has been applied like- 
wiſe, and not without ſucceſs, to 
the cure of periodic head-achs, 
byſteric and hypochondriac fits, 
and other diſorders, which have 

gular intermiffions, By its aſ- 
nngency and aromatic quality, it 
trengthens the whole nervous ſy- 
lem, and proves uſeful in weak- 
peſs of the ſlomach, and ſundry 
ironical diſorders, roceeding 
rom too great laxity of the fibres. 
0 obſtinate uterine fluxes, and 
Nd gleets, bark joined with cha- 
ybeates has notable effects. 

The virtues of Peruvian bark 

ide chiefly in a reſinous ſub- 

ance, and hence are extracted in 
erſedion by reQtified ſpirit. By 
rong coction in water, the reſin 
| melted out, and mingled with 

* water ; which whiltt hot 

as tranſpatent, but in coolin 

dus turbid, and depoſites great 

int of the reſin to the bottom. 

Ur elevates in diſtillation the 
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aromatic part of the bark; pure 
ſpirit brings over nothing. Hence 
an aqueous extract proves not only 
leſs in quantity but likewiſe infe- 
rior in quality to one made with 
rectiſied ſpirit. Proof ſpirit ex- 
tracts the virtues of this drug in 
tolerable perfection, in the cold; 
heat enables it to take up more 

than it can retain when cold. Spi- 
rit of ſal ammoniac, prepared with 
fixt alkaline ſalts, gains very little 
from the cortex, either with, or 
without heat : the fpirit prepared 
with quicklime, and the dulcified 
ſpirit, in a few hours become 
ſtrongly impregnated with its ſmell 
and taſte, 

The officinal preparations of 
bark are an extract [L. E.] reſin 
[Z.] ſpirituous tinctute [Z. E.] 
tincture in volatile ſpirit ¶ L. ] and 
compound tincture [ E.] It is an 


Ingredient alſo in the ſtomachic 


tincture [Z.] 

The ſubſtances uſually joined 
with bark in preſcription ſeem cal- 
culated either to promote its effi- 
cacy, or merely for reducing it in- 
to the intended form; without 
much regard to its agreeableneſs, 
and the conveniency of taking it : 
this is nevertheleſs a point of great 
conſequence, as its taſte, and the 
quantity which 15 neceſſary, make 
the patient too frequently loath it, 
before enough has been taken to 
produce the deſired effect. If de- 
lügned to be given in the ſolid 
form of a bolus, eleQuary, &c. it 
ſhould be made up, not, as is cuſ- 
tomary, with ſyrups, but with mu- 
cilages : with the former, it ſticks 
about the mouth and fauces, 
whence its taſte remains for a con- 
ſiderable time; with the latter, it 
paſſes freely, ſcarce leaving any 
taſte in the mouth. Aromatics do 
not prevent the taſte of the bark 
from difcovering itſelf; extract of 


liquorice very effectually conceals 


Q 3 it. 


—— — 


— — 


the ſecond ſort is of a clear yellow 
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it. The extract of logwood alſo, 
Joined to that of bark, and a pro- 
per quantity of mucilage, form a 
very elegant and agreeable com- 
poſition. 


PETASITIDIS radix : P:tafi- 
tidis majoris et vulgaris C. B. But- 
terbur; the root [E.] 

This grows wild by the ſides of 
ditches, and in meadows: it ſends 
forth ſhort ſcaly ſtalks in the ſpring, 
bearing ſpikes of purpliſh flowers ; 
after this the leaves appear, which 
are very large, and hollowed in 
about the middle, ſo as to reſem- 
ble a bonnet, or what the Greeks 
called wiraoo;, whence the name of 


the plant. The roots have a ſtrong 


ſmell; a bitteriſh, aromatic,not very 
agreeable taſte ; they have been 
given in the doſe of a dram or more 
as an aromatic, and likewiſe as an 
aperient and deobſtruent ; theſe 
virtues, however, they poſſeſs in ſo 
low a degree, as to have loſt their 
reputation in the ſhops. 


PETROLEUM [E.] Rock oil. 

This is a general name for ſun- 
dry liquid bitumens, or mineral 
oils, which ſpontaneouſly exſude 
from the earth, or from clefts of 
rocks, Theſeoils are found in al- 
moſt all countries, but in greateſt 
_ in the warmer ones: 
ome are met with in different parts 
of England; and many of our 
common bituminous minerals, as 
pitcoal, &c. afford, on diſtilla- 
tion, oils not greatly different from 
them. 

The fineſt fort of this commodi- 
ty comes from the duchy of Mo- 
dena an Italy, where three different 
kinds are found ; the belt is almoſt 
as clear, fluid, and tranſparent as 
water, of a highly penetrating, yet 
not diſagreeable ſmell, ſomewhat 
like that of rectiſied oil of amber: 
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* not ſo fluid as the former, 

eſs penetrating, and partakin 

— the oil of amber ſmell 

the third, or worſt, is of a blackih | 

red colour, of a thicker conſif. 4 
ence, and more diſagreeable than 
the two ſoregoing. The firſt of theſe 
is very rarely met with in the ſhops; a 
the ſecond, mixed with a little of b 
the third, and ſome ſubtile oil, i: ls 


uſually ſent us inſtead of it, Pe- p. 
troleum readily catches fire, and, a 
if pure, burns entirely away: di- a 
ſtilled, it becomes ſomewhat more A 
pellucid than before (a ſmall quan« - 
tity of yellowiſh matter remaining) P. 
and loſes greatly of its natural ſmell = 
it unites with the eſſential oils of fi ©: 


vegetables, not at all with vinous 
ſpirits : the finer ſorts are ſolightz 
to ſwim upon the moſt highly rea 
fied ſpirit of wine. 

Petroleum is at preſent very ta. 
ly employed as a medicine, though 
if the finer kinds could be procured 
2 they ſhould ſeem to de- 
erve ſome notice: they are mor eme 
agreeable than the oil of amber, and ro 
milder than that of turpentine; tie 
virtues of both which they partic 
pate of. They are principally 
commended by authors for exe. 
nal purpoſes, againſt pains 1 
aches, in paralytic complaints, at 
for preventing chilblains. Forth 
intentions, ſome of the more col 
mon mineral oils have been mad 
uſe of with good ſucceſs; an0 
extracted from a kind of ſtone cat 
has been cried up among the con 
mon people, under the name! 
Britiſh oil, for rheumatic pains, 
even this is often counterſeited 
a ſmall portion of oil of an 
added to the common expre 
oils. 


PETROLEUM BARBADEM 
[L.] Barbadoes tar. 
This is thicker than the fore 
petrolea, and nearly of de * 
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ence of common tar. It is of a red- 
dif black colour, a diſagreeable 


J. 


. ſmell, leſs pungent than the other 
ny forts, This bitumen is found in ſe- 
in ' vera] of our American iſlands, where 
” it is eſieemed by the inhabitants of 
ri : eat ſervice as a ſudorific, and in 
de lionders of the breaſt and lungs, 
| s though in caſes of this kind, at- 
he P 1 tended with inflammation, it is cer- 
* ninly improper ; they likewiſe ap- 
9 ply it externally as a diſcutient, 
bo ard for preventing paralytic diſor- 


ders. Among us it is rarely uſed, 


he and not often to be met with ge- 
1 puiae. The London college em- 
i ing) ploys it as a menſtruum for ſulphur 


in the ba Jamum ſu pburi: Barba- 
din/e, and directs an oil to be diſ- 
tilled from it; that of Edinburgh 


{mell: 
oils of 


Yew has not yet received it. 

e ?ETROSELINI MACEDO- 
ry rate wy Apii Macedonic: C.B. 
choogh onian parſley ; the ſeeds [L.] 
roo BI PETROSELINI VULGARIS 


emen, folia radix; Apii hortenſis ſeu 
erreſel'ni vulgo C. B. Common 


parſley; the roots, leaves LZ. ] and 
leeds L. E ] 


re mort 
ber, and 
tine; tie 


Lit The firſt of theſe plants is ſome- 
Len imes met with in our gardens; 
vey” he ſecond is commonly cultivated 
\ints, li” calinary purpoſes. The ſeeds 
bor daß both have an aromatic flavour, 
ee d are occaſionally made uſe of 
— catminatives, xc. Thoſe of the 


lacedonian parſley are the ſtrong- 
though generally ſupplied by 
ie other. The root of parſley is 
ie of the five aperient roots, and 
this intention is ſometimes made 
) ingredient in apozems and diet- 
aks: if liberally uſed, it is apt to 
aon flatuleacies, and thus, by 
ending the viſcera produces a 
mary effect to that intended by 
the taſte of this root is ſomewhat 
eetiſh with a light degree of 
mth and aromatic flavour, The 
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ſeeds of the Macedonian parſley are 
an ingredient in mithridate and 
theriaca; and thoſe of the common 
in the electuary of bayberries. [L.] 


PEUCEDANTI radix; Peuce dani 
Germanict C. B. Hogs fennel, or 
ſulphurwort ; the root. 

This plant grows wild by the ſea 
ſhores, and in moiſt ſhady places. 
The roots have a ſtrong 2 
able ſmell, ſomewhat reſemblin 
that of ſulphureous ſolutions; — 
an unctuous, ſubacrid, bitteriſh 
taſte. They are looked upon as 
ſtimulating and attenuating, and 
ſuppoſed to promote expectoration 
and urine: the expreſſed juice was 
employed by the ancients, as an 
errhine in lethargic diſorders. The 
preſent practice pays no regard to 
them 1a any intention. 


PHU, vide VaLERIAaNA 68YL- 
VESTRIS. 


PILOSELLA, vide AvzicuULa 
MURI1S. 


PIMENTA, vide Piz Jas . 


MAICENSE, 


PIMPINELLA SANGUISOR. 
BA folia ; Pimpinellu ſanguiſorbæ 
mi noris hirſutæ et læ vis C. B. Bur- 
net; the leaves. 

This grows wild upon dry chalky 
hills; ſuch as is cultivated in gar- 
dens, though preferred by ſome, 
is inferior in quality to the wild 
ſort. The leaves are mildly aſtring- 
ent, and have been ſometimes em- 
ployed in this intention, in dyſen- 
teries and hemorrhages. 


PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAG/E 
radix, ſemen, ſolia. Burnet ſaxifrage; 
the root [L. E.] leaves and ſeeds 


E. 
. Three ſorts of this plant are taken 
notice of by medical writers : 
O4 1. Pin- 
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1. Pimpinella ſaxifraga major, 
umbella candiaa 4 This is the 
ſpecies celebrated by the German 
writers under the name of pimpi- 
nella alba + it is not very common 
in this country, and therefore our 
markets have been generally ſup- 
plied with the following. | 

2. Pimpinella ſaxifraga minor 
foliis ſanguiſorbe Raii, T ragoſeli- 
num alterum majus Tourn, I his is 
not unfrequently met with in dry 
Paſture grounds. | 

3. Fimpunella ſaxifraga minor 
C. B. foliis difſetis Hiſt. Oxon. 
This ſort is the moſt common in 
the fields about London: it grows 
taller than the others, but the leaves 
are leſs. | 

All theſe plants ſeem to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame qualities, and to 
differ only in external appearance: 
and even in this their difference is 
ſo inconſiderable, that Linnzus 
has joined them into one, under 
the general name of pimpinel/a, 
Our college, inſtead of the firſt, 
which has been generally under- 
ſtood as the officinal ſort, allow ei- 
ther of the others (which are more 
common) to be uſed promiſcuoully, 

The roots of pimpinella have a 
grateful, warm, very pungent taſte, 
which is entirely extracted by rec- 
tifed ſpirit: in ditlillation the 
menſtruum ariſes, leaving all that 
it had taken up from the root, 
united into a pungent aromatic re- 
fin, This root promiſes, from its 

ſenſible qualities, to be a medicine 

of conſiderable utility; though little 

regarded in common practice: the 
only ofñcinal compoſition in which 
it is an ingredient, is the puts 
ari cempoſitus [L.] Stahl, Hoffman, 
and other German phyſicians, ate 
extremely fond of it, and recom- 
mended it as an excellent ſtomachic, 
reſolvent, detergent, diuretic; dia- 
phoretic, and alexipharmac. They 
frequently gave it, and not with. 


Part II. 


out ſucceſs, in ſcorbutic and eu- 
taneous diſorders foulneſs of the 
blood and juices, tumours and 
obſtructions of the glands, and diſ- 
eaſes proceeding from a deficie 
of the fluid ſecretions in 2 
Boerhaave directs the uſe of this 
medicine in althmatic and hydropic 
caſes, where the ſtrongeſt rell 
vents are indicated: the form he 
prefers is a watery infuſion ; but 
the ſpirituous tincture poſſeſſes the 
virtues of the root in much greater 
perfection. X 
There is another ſpecies of pim- 
* called zigra, from its root 
ing externally of a bright black 
colour, whilſt thoſe of the forego- 
ing ſorts are whitiſh : this is fe- 
markable for its yielding an eſſen- 
tial oil of a blue colour, It grows 
wild in ſome parts of Germany, 
Swiſſerland, &c. and is now and 
then met with in our gardens, 


PINUS nuclei et reſina: Pinus fa- 

tive C. B. et Pinus r C. B. 
Pine tree; the kernels of its fruit 
or cones, and its reſin [E] 
The pine tree differs from the 
firs in having its leaves ſtanding in 
pairs, thoſe of the firs being ſolitt | 
ry. The pine abounds with the | 
ſame kind of reſinous juice as the 
fir trees (ſee the articles 7 erebinthind 
and Thus vulgare.) The kernels t 
have a very pleaſant ſweet taſte, aud 0 
appear to be nearly of the ſame j 
quality with ſweet almonds ; the 
are conſidered rather as dietete 
than medicinal articles. 


PIPER NIGRUM IL. E. I Black 
pepper; the fruit of a plant gon 
ing in Java, Malabar, &c. gatbe . 
probably before it is fully r1pe, # 
exſiccated in the ſun. This jsthe 
only ſpice which we import direct 
ly from the Eaſt-Indies, all the 6 
thers coming through the hands 0 
en pipER 
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PIPER ALBUM {L. E.] White 

r; the fruit of the black pep- 

per plant gathered when ripe, and 

decorticated by maceration in wa- 

ter, The grains, as brought to us, 

have ſometimes pieces of a dark 
coloured ſkin ſtill apon them. 


PIPER 8 33 
Long pepper. is is che fruit 
of 3 plant growing alſo 
in the Eaſt- Indies. It is of a cylin- 
drical figure, about an inch and a 
balfin length; the external ſurface 
appears compoſed of numerous mi- 
nute grains diſpoſed round the fruĩt 
in a kind of ſpiral direction. 

All theſe ſpices have a pungent 
ſmell, and à very hot biting taſte. 
The long ſort, which is the hotteſt 
and ſtrongeſt, is moſt frequently 
made uſe of for medicinal purpoſes; 
the black, as being more grateful, 

for culinary ones; the white, which 
is the weakeſt of the three, is rarel 
employed for either. The warm 
and pungency of theſe ſpices re- 
ſides chiefly in their reſinous part; 
their aromatic odour in an eſſen- 
tial oil, The genuine diſtilled oil 
ſmells ſtrong of the pepper, but has 
very little aerimony; the remaining 
decoction inſpiſſated, yields an ex- 
tract conſiderably pungent. A tinc- 
ture made in rectiſied ſpirit is ex- 
tremely hot and fiery ; a few drops 
of it ſet the mouth as it were in a 
flame. 

The white pepper is an ingre- 
dient in philonium and mithridate; 
the black, in the pulvis antilyſſus, 
electuary of bayberries, confectio 
Paulina, and theriaca ; the long, in 
the bitter wine, aromatic tincture, 
powder and pills, the .compound 

powders of bole and ſcordium, the 
confedio Paulina, mithridate, and 
theriaca [L.] 


PIPER JAMAICENSE ILL. E.] 
Pimento, or Jamaica pepper; the 
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amomum of many of the German 


writers. ; 
This is the produce of our own 
tations ; it is the fruit of a 
= tree, growing ſpontaneouſly 
in the mountainous parts of Ja- 
maica, called by ſir Hans Sloan, 
myrtus arborea, aromatica, filiis 
laurinis. The ſmell of this ſpice re- 
ſembles a mixture of cinnamon, 
cloves and nutmegs: its taſte ap- 
proaches to that of cloves, or a 
mixture of the three foregoing ; 
whence 1t has received the name of 
alliſpice. The ſhops have been for 
fome time accuſtomed to employ 
this aromatic as a ſuccedaneum to 
the more coſtly ſpices, and from 


them it has been introduced into 


our hoſpitals : the London college 
have given it a place in their late 
diſpenſatory, and direct a ſimple 
water to be diftilled from it, whack 

ſſeſſes the flavour of the pimento 
in great perfection. It yields a 
large quantity of pleaſant eſſential 
oil, which finks in water; this 
oil, recommended in the Pharma- 
copœia reformata, is now received 
into the Edinburgh pharmacopceia. 
Rectified ſpirit extracts its pun» 
gency and flavour, and elevates no- 
thing in diſtillation. 


PIPER INDICUM ; Capficum 
filiguis langis propendentibus T owrn, 
Guinea pepper, or capficum ; the 
fruit, 

This is an annual plant cultivated 
in our gardens; it ripens its red 
pods in September or October. 
The taſte of capſicum is extremely 
pungent and acrimonioas, ſettin 
the mouth as it were on fice, It 13 
rarely made uſe of in medicine, 
being chiefly employed for culinary 

urpoſes; a ſpecies of it, called 
in the Weſt Indies bird pepper, is 
the baſis of a powder brought us 
from thence under the name of 
Chan feffer, 


PISUNM; 


* 
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PISUM; Pian arvenſe flore can- 
dide, fruftu rotundo albo C. B. Peas; 
the ſeeds [F.] 

Theſe are commonly uſed in food, 


but very rarely for medicinal pur- 
poles. 


PIX LIQUIDA [L. E.] Tar; 
a thick, black, unctuous ſubſtance; 
obtained from old pines and fir- 
trees, by burning them with a cloſe 
fmothering hear. It differs from 
the native refinous juice of the trees 
(ſee Terebinthina) in having receiv- 
ed a diſagreeable impreſſion from 


the fire, and containing a portion 


of the ſaline and other juices united 
with the reſinous and oily; by the 
mediation of theſe, a part of the 
terebinthinate oil proves diſſoluble 
in aqueous liquors, which extract 
little or nothing from the purer 
turpentines, Water impregnated 
with the more ſoluble parts of tar, 
proves, in conſequence of this hot 
pungent oil, warm and ſtimulating; 
it ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe and 
gnickens the circulation ; by theſe 
qualities, in cold languid phleg- 
matic habits, it ſtrengthens the ſo- 
hds, attenuates viſcid juices, opens 
abſtruQions of the minuter veſſels, 
and promotes perſpiration and the 
Nuid ſecretions in general; whilſt 
In hot biltous temperaments, it diſ- 
poſes to inflammation, and aggra- 
vates the complaints which it has 
been employed to remove. 


PIX AR!DA [L. E.] Dry or 
ſtone pitch. 

T his is the pix I guida exſiccated 
by heat; in this proceſs, a part of 
the acid and the more volatile oil 
are diſi pated along with the aque - 
ous moiſlure; and hence the pro- 
duct proves conſiderably leſs active. 
It is made uſe of only in external 
applications, as a warm adheſive, 


reſinous f ubſtance. 


PIX NAVALIS. This is gene- 
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rally allowed to be the ſame with 
the foregoing dry pitch or inſpiſſat- 
ed tar; hence in the” Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia the terms pix ficra 
and fix naval's are made ſynony- 

ous. According to Geoftroy, it 
15 compounded of a ſtrong mixture 
of tallow, and tar, and palimpiſſa, 
and an artificial black pitch ; 
which artificial pitch is itſelf com- 
poſed of tar and palimpiſſa; and 
this palimpiſſa is no other than an 
inſpiſſated tar; ſo that notwith- 
ſtanding this ſhow of compoſition, 
the reſult is only a mixture of pitch 
with a little tallow. 


PIX BURGUNDICA [L. E.] 
Burgundy pitch. This is of a ſo- 
lid conſiſtence, yet ſomewhat ſoft, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, and 
more agreeable in ſmell than ei- 
ther of the foregoing. Geoffroy re- 
lates, that it is compoſed of gallipot 
(a ſolid whitiſh reſin which ſepa- 
rates from ſome of the terebinthine 
as they run from the tree) melted 
with common turpentine and a lit- 
tle of its diſtilled oil. Dale informs 
us, from the relation of a gentle- 
man who ſaw the preparation of 
this commodity in Saxony (from 
whence we are chiefly ſupplied with 
it) that it 1s no more than the com- 
mon turpentine boiled a little. 

All theſe ſubſtances are employed 
in the ſhops only in external com- 
poſitions, The dry pitch and Pur- 
gundy pitch, are ingredients in ſe- 
veral plaſters, ointments, and ce- 
rates; and tar gives name to one 
of the ointments. 


PLANTAGINIS LATIFOLLE 
Folia, ſimen: Common broad-leav 

lantane, called /eptinervia, from 
its having ſeven large nerves or ribs 
running along each leaf; the nar- 
row-leaved ſort has only five ribs, 
and hence is named guinguener vi 


they are both common in * 
al 
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and by road - ſides. The leaves are 
lightly aſtringent, and the ſeeds ſaid 
to be ſo; and hence they ſtand re- 
commended in hzmorrhages, and 
other caſes where medicines of this 
kind are proper. The leaves bruiſed 
alittle, are the uſual application of 
the common people to flight fleſh 
wounds. The Edinburgh college 
directs an extract to be made from 
the leaves. 


PLUMBUM CL. E. Lead. 

This is the heavieſt of the metals 
except gold; it melts in a moderate 
heat, and if kept in fuſion, is ſoon 
converted partly into fume and 
partly into an aſh-coloured calx 
(plunbum uftum ; ) this expoſed to a 
ſtronger fire, in ſuch a manner that 
the flame may play upon its ſurface, 
becomes firſt yellow, and afterwards 
of a deep red, (minium or red lead;) 
if in this proceſs the fire be ſudden- 
ly raiſed to a conſiderable height, 
the calx melts, aſſumes the appear- 
ance of oil, and on cooling forms 
a ſoft leafy ſubſtance of a yellowiſh 
or reddiſh colour (/i/harge.) The 
proper menſtruum of this metal is 
quafortis; the vegetable acids 
likewiſe diſſolve it, but in very 
imall quantity ; a quart of diſtilled 
Vinegar will not take up a dram ; 
= ed to the ſteam of vinegar, it 
1s by degrees corroded into a white 
powder (ceru/ſe) which is conſider- 
ably more eaſy of ſolution. The 
calces of lead diſſolve, by heat, in 
expreſſed oils ; theſe mixtures are 
the baſis of ſeveral officinal plaſters 
and unguents, Cryſtals of this me- 
tal made with difliiled vingegar 
(called, from their ſweetiſh . 
ſugar of lead) and a tincture drawn 
from theſe and green vitriol are 
likewiſe kept in the ſhops. 

Preparations of lead, 

ternally, are ſuppoſed to Incraſſate 
the fluids, abate inflammation:, and 
recrain venereal deſires. The ſugar 


iven in- 
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is a ſtrong aſtringent, and has been 
uſed, ir is ſaid with good Jucceſs, in 
hemorrhages, the fluor albus, ſemi- 
nal gleets, &c. The tincture is re- 
commended far the like purpoſes ; 
and for checking immoderateſweats 
in phthiſical caſes, whence it has 
been uſually called :#n4ura antiph- 
thifica, The internal uſe of this 
metal is nevertheleſs full of danger, 
and ought never to be ventured 
upon unleſs in deſperate caſes, after 
other medicines have been employ- 
ed without taking effect; it often 
occaſions violent colics; and though 
it ſhould not prove immediately 
hurtful, its ill conſequences are 
ſure, though ſlow; tremors, ſpaſms, 
or lingering tabes, too frequently 
follow. 


POLII, /eu Polit montani ſummi- 
tates, Poley mountain; the tops 
(L. E.] 

It has been diſputed among bo- 
tanic writers, what ſpecies of poley 
ought to be employed in medicine. 
The London college allow the pro- 
miſcuous uſe of two, the polium ma» 
ritimum erectum Monſp:liacum C. B. 
and the polium anguſlifolium Creti- 
cum C. B, The firſt is ſometimes 
cultivated in our gardens, and is 
the ſort which the thops have been 
e ſupplied with. They have 

oth a light aromatic ſmell, and a 
bitteriſh taſte ; that brought from 
Crete is the moſt agreeable, They 
ſtand recommended in catarrhs, 
uterine diſorders, &c. but at pre- 
ſent are ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe 
of than as an ingredient in the mi- 
thridate and theriaca. 


POLYGONATUM, vide Si- 
GILLUM SALOMONIS, 


POLYGONUM, vide Cexrtr- 
NODILIUM, 


POLYPODII radix ; Filicis Po- 
lypodit 
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Iypodii die Herm. Polypody; the 
root [E.] 
Polypody is a capillary plant, 
growing upon old walls, the trunks 
of decayed trees, &c. that found 
upon the dak is generally preferred, 
though not ſenſibly different from 
the others. The roots are long 
and ſlender, of a reddiſh brown co- 
1lour on the outſide, greeniſh with- 
in, full of ſmall tubercles, which 
are reſembled to the feet of an in- 
ſect; whence the name of the plant; 
the taſte of theſe roots is ſweetiſfi 
and nauſeous. | 
Polypody has been employed in 
medicine for many ages; neverthe- 
leſs its virtues remain as yet to be 
determined. The ancients held it 
to be a powerful purger of melan- 
cholic humours ; by degrees, it 
came to be looked upon as an eva- 
cuater of all humours in general; 
at length, it was oppoſed only to 
gently looſen the belly; and afer- 
wards even this quality was denied 
it; ſucceeding phyſicians declared 
it to be aſtringent; of this number 
is Boerhaave, who eſteems it mo- 
derately ftyptic and antiſcorbutic, 
For our own part, we have had no 
direct experience of it; nor is it 
employed in practice; it is proba- 
dle that (as Juntker ſuppoſes) the 
- freſh root may looſen the belly, 
and that it has not this efte& when 


dry. 


POLYTRICHUM, vide Tz1- 
CHOMANES, 


POMPHOLYX; a calx, or flow- 
ers, of zinc, produced in the fur- 
naces where copper is made into 
braſs by calamine, the ore of zinc, 
It is found adhering to the covers 
of the crucibles, &c. either in form 
of thin cruſts, or of a light downy 
matter, generally of a. pure white 
colour, though ſometimes yellow. 
iſh, See Zincun. 
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POPULI NIGRZ gemme : Po 
puli nigre C. B. The black pop. 
lar; its buds [Z.] 

The black poplar is a large tree, 

wing wild in watery places; it 
is eafily raiſed and very quick of 
—— The young buds or ru- 
diments of the leaves, which ap- 
pear in the beginning of ſpring, 
abound with a — . 
odorous juice. They have hither- 
to been employed chiefly in an 
ointment, which received its name 
from them ; —_— they are cer- 
tainly capable of being applied to 


other parpofes : a tincture of them 


made in rectiſied ſpirit, yields, 
upon being inſpiſſated, a fragrant 
refin ſuperior to many of thoſe 
brought from abroad. 


PORRI rad : Porri communis 
capitati C. B. Leeks ; the root. 
This participates of the virtues of 
garlic, from which it differs chief- 
ly in being much weaker. See the 
article ALL1UM. 


PORTULACÆE inen; Portu- 
lace hortenſis latifolie J. B. Purl- 


lane; the ſeeds. 


This herb is cultivated in gar- 
dens for culinary uſes. The ſeeds 
are ranked among the leſſer cold 
ſeeds, and have ſometimes been 
employed in emulſions, and the 
like, along with the others of that 


Claſs, 


POTENTILLA, vide Ax crx - 
TINA. 


PRASIUM, vide Mar rvB1uM. 
PRIMUL/ZE VERIS ia, ra- 


Aix; Primulæ weris pallido flore bu- 


milis Tourn. Primroſe ; the herb 
and root [E.] : 
This is a low | rs growing 


wild in woods and hedges, and 


producing pale yellow flowers p 


= tH+ %. «a. 
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the ſpring. The leaves have an 


herbaceous taſte. The roots are 
lightly bitter, with a kind of 
aromatic flavour, which ſome re- 
ſemble to that of aniſeeds; their 
expreſſed juice, puriſied by ſettling, 
is ſometimes uſed as a ſternutatory. 
The flowers have an agreeable fla- 
your, but very weak ; an infuſion 
of them in wine, and a ſpirit di- 
filled from them, are employ- 
ed in ſome places as cordial and 


nervine. 


PRUNELLA, Jeu Brunellæ fo- 
lia; Pruneilaæ majoris foliis non di- 
{e8is C. B. Self-heal ; the leaves 

E. 
This plant 'grows wild in mea- 
dows and paſture grounds, and pro- 
duces thick ſpikes of purpliſh 
flowers during the latter part of 
the ſummer. Ie has an herbaceous” 
rovughiſh taſte ; and hence ſtands 
recommended in hzmorrhages and 
alvine fluxes: it has been princi- 
pally celebrated as a vulnerary, 
whence its name; and in garga- 
riſms for aphthz, and inflamma- 
tions of the fauces. 


PRUNUS HORTENSIS. The 
plum tree. Three ſorts of plums 
are looked upon as articles of the 
materia medica, They are all met 
with in our gardens, but the ſhops 
are ſupplied with the fruit moude- 
rately dried from abroad, 


PRUNA BRIGNOLENSIA ; 
Pruna ex flaws rufeſcentia, mixti /a- 
pores, ęra ma C. B. The Brig- 
nole plum, brought from Provence 
under the name of prunelloes [E.] 


PRUNA GALLICA DIL. C.]; 
Frudus Pram Frud paso, dulce, 
atro- cæruleo Tourn. French or com- 
mon prunes [L. E.] This is the 
plum called by our gardeners the 
uitle black damaſk, 
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PRUNA DAMASCENA; Fruc-. 
tus Pruni frudu magno, dulci, atro- 
cærulea Tourn. Damaſcene plums, 
or damſons. This is the ſort called 
the great damaſk violet of Tours. 
It is ſeldom met with dry in the 
ſhops, and is generally ſupplied by 
the common prune. - 

The medical effects of the dam- 
ſon and common prunes are, to 
abate heat, and gently looſen the 
belly ; which they perform by lu- 
bricating the paſſage, and ſoftening 
the excrement. They are of confi- 
derable ſervice in coſtiveneſs, ac- 
companied with heat or irritation, 
which the more ſtimulating cathar- 
tics would tend to aggravate; where 
prunes are not of themſelves ſuffi- 
cient, their effects may be promoted 
by joining with them a little rhu- 
barb or the like; to which may be: 
added ſome carminative ingredient, 
to prevent their oecaſioning flatu- 
lencies. Prunelloes have ſcarce any 
laxative quality: theſe are mild 
grateful refrigerants, and by being 
occaſionally kept in the mouth, 
uſefully allay the thick of by» 
dropic perſons, | 


PRUNA SILVESTRIA : Fra 
tus pruni fiivefiris C. B. Sloes ; 
the fruit of the common black: 
thorn or ſloe buſh [L E.] 

ITheſe have a very rough, auſtere 
taſte, eſpecially before they have 
been mellowed by froſts. The juice 
of the unripe fruit, inſpiſſated to w 
proper conſiſtence, is called acacia 
Germanica, and uſually ſold in the. 
ſhops for the true Egyptian acacia; 
it is equally aſtringent with the 


Egyptian fort, but has more of a2 


ſharp or tartiſh taſte, without any 
thing of the ſweetifh reliſh of the: 
other. The inſpiſſated juice is di- 
rected as an officinal by the Edin- 
burgh college, and a conſerve of. 
the fruit by the London. 


PSYLLI 
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PSYLLIT /emen ; Phil majerii 
erecti C. B. Fleawort ; the ſeeds. 
This is a ſort of plantane, grow- 
ing wild in the warmer climates, 
and ſometimes met with in our 
gardens: it differs from the com- 
mon. plantanes in having its ſtalks 
branched, with leaves upon them; 
hence it is named by Ray, plartago 
caulifera., The feeds have been 
uſually brought from the ſouth of 
France ; they are ſmall, but ſup- 
poſed to reſemble in ſhape a flea, 
whence the Engliſh name of the 
plant. Theſe ſeeds have a nauſe- 
ous, mucilaginous taſte ; boiled in 
water, they yield a conſiderable 
uantity of mucilage, which is 
ometimes made uſe of in emol- 
lient glyſters, and the like. Alpi- 
nus relates, that among the Egyp- 
tians this mucilage is given in ar- 
dent fevers, and that it generally 
either looſens the belly or promotes 
ſweat. 


PTARMICEZ radix: Dracunculi 
pratenſis, ſerrato folio C. B. Sneeze- 
wort, or baſtard pellitory ; the root 
E. 
[ 20 grows wild upon heaths and 
in moiſt ſhady places; the flowers, 
which are of a white colour, come 
forth in June or July. The roots 
have an acrid ſmell, and a hot bit- 
ing taſte; chewed they occaſion a 
plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva; and 
when powdered and ſnuffed up the 
noſe, provoke ſneezing. Theſe are 
the only intentions to which they 


have been uſually applied. 


PULEGII Va: Pulegii lati- 
fFolii C. B. Mainthe aquatice jeu 
pulegii vulgaris Tourn. Pennyroyal ; 
the leaves [L. E.] 

This plant grows ſpontaneouſly 
in ſeveral paris of England upon 
moiſt commons, and in watery 
places; trailing upon the ground, 
and ſtriking roots at the joints. 
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Our markets have been for ſome 
time ſupplied with a garden ſort, 
which is Jarger than the other, and 
=_ upright: this is called by 

r. Dale pulegium erectum. 

Pennyroyal is a warm, pungent 
herb, of the aromatic kind, fimilar 
to mint, but more acrid and leſs 
agreeable ; it has long been held in 
great eſteem, and not undeſervedly, 
as an aperient, and deobſtruent, 
particularly in hyſteric complaints, 
and ſuppreſſions of the uterine 
purgations. For theſe purpoſes, 
the diſtilled water is generally 
made uſe of, or what is of equal 
efficacy, an infuſion of the leaves, 
It is obſervable, that both water 
and rectiſied ſpirit extract the vir- 
tues of this herb by infuſion, and 
likewiſe elevate greateſt part of 
them in diſtillation, 

In the ſhops are kept a ſimple 
[L. E.] and ſpirituous [L. ] water 
and eſſential oil [L. E.] of the 
plant; this herb is uſed alſo in the 
compound valerian water and tro- 
ches of myrrh [E.] and its ſimple 
water for making the lac ammo- 
niaci [Z.] and the camphorated 
emulſion IE.] 


PULEGII CERVINT folia: Pr- 
legit anguftifolui C B. Harts penny- 
royal ; the leaves, 

This ſpecies is met with, though 
not very often, in our gardens, It 
is ſomewhat ſtronger, yet rather 
more agreeable, than the foregoing, 
both in tatte and ſmell, 


PULMONARLE MACULO- 
SA folia : Pulmonariæ Lalo un ad 
bugloſſam accedentis J. B. Spotted 
lungwort, or ſage of Jeruſalem; 
the leaves [E.] 

This is met with in gardens; 
the leaves are of a green colour 
ſpotted with white ; of an herba- 
ceous ſomewhat mucilaginous tale, 


without any ſmell; They ſtand re- 
commenc 
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commended againſt ulcers of the 


orders; nevertheleſs experience 
gives little countenance to theſe vir- 
tes, nor does the preſent practice 


expe& them. 


PYRETHRI radix ; Pyrethri 
fire bellidis C. B. Pellitory of 
Spain; the root [L. E.] 

This plant, though a native of the 
warm climates, bears the ordinary 
winters of this ; and oftea flowers 
ſucceſlively, fromChriſtmas to May; 
the roots alſo grow larger with us 
than thoſe which the ſhops are 
uſually ſupplied with from abroad. 

Pellitory root has no ſenſible 
ſmell; its taſte is very hot and 
acrid, but leſs ſo than that of arum 
or dracunculus ; the juice expreſ- 
ſed from it has ſcarce any acr mony, 
nor is the root itſelf ſo pungent 
when freſh as after it has been 
dried, Water, aſſiſted by heat, 
extracts ſome ſhare of its taſte, rec- 
tified ſpirit the whole; neither of 
them elevate any thing in diſtilla- 
tion, The principal uſe of pyre- 
thrum in the preſent practice ts as a 
maſticatory, for promoting the ſa- 
lival flux, and evacuating viſcid 
humours from the head and neigh- 
bouring parts; by this means it 
often relieves the tooth-ach, ſome 
kinds of pains of the head, and 
lethargic complaints. 


QUERCUS evrtex ; Quercus cum 
longis pediculis C. B. Oak tree; the 
bark [E.] 

This bark is a ſtrong aſtringent; 
and hence ſtands recommended in 
Pzmorrhages, alvine fluxes, and 


dther Preternatural or immoderate 
4 ceretions. 


RANARUM SPERMA. Frogs 
paun. This has been celebrated 
an exceltent cooler for external 
Purpoſes ; but praRitioners have 


lungs, phthiſes, and other like diſ- 
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not experienced from it any pecu- 


liar effects that could deſerve its 
being continued in uſe, and both 
the London and Edinburgh colleges 
have now diſcarded it. 


RAPHANI RUSTICANI ra- 
dix ; Raphani rufticant C. B. Cochle- 


ariæ folio cubitali Tourn, Horſe- 


radiſh ; the root [L. Z. 


This plant is ſometimes found 


wild about river-ſides, and other 
moiſt places ; for medicinal and 
culinary uſes, it is cultivated in 
gardens ; it flowers in June, but 
rarely perfects its ſeeds ia this 
country. Horſeradiſh root has a 
quick pungent ſmell, and a pene- 
trating acrid taſte ; it nevertheleſs 
contains in certain veſſels a ſweet 
Juice, which ſometimes exſudes up- 
on. the ſurface. By drying, it 
loſes all its acrimony, becoming 
firſt (weetiſh, and afterwards almoit 
inſipid: if kept in a cool place, 
covered with ſand, it retains its 
qualities for a conſiderable time, 
The medical effects of this root 
are to ſtimulate the ſolids, attenu- 
ate the juices, and promote the 
fluid ſecretions: it ſeems to extend 
its action through the whole habit, 
and affect the minuteſt glands. It 
has frequently done good ſervice 
in ſome kinds of ſcurvies and other 
chronic diſorders procceding from 
a viſcidity of the juices, or obſtruc- 


tions of the excretory ducts, Sy- 


denham recommends :t likewiſe in 
dropſies, particularly thoſe which 
ſometimes follow intermittent fe- 
vers. Both water and rectiſied ſpi- 
rit extract the virtues of this root 
by infuſion, and elevate them in 
diſtillation: along with the aqueous 
fluid, an eſſential oil ariſes, poſſeis- 
ing the whole taſte and. pungency 
of the horſeradiſh. The college 
have given us a very elegant com- 
pound water, which takes its name 
from this root. 


RAPI |, 
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RAPI radix, ſem; Rapi ſativi 
rotundi C. B. Furneps; the roots 
and ſeeds [E.] 

Theſe roots are accounted a 
wholeſome aperient food: the li- 
. quor preſſed out from them after 
þ:iling has been ſometimes uſed 
nedicinally as a deobſtruent and 
diute je The ſeeds are ſlightly 


pang at. 


REALGAR, a foſſil compoſed 
of ar.enic and ſulphur. Vide AgsE- 
NICUM. 


REGINA PRATI, vide Ur- 
MARIA. 


RHABARBARUM [L. E.] 
Rhubarb; the root of a plant of the 
dock kind, which grows ſpontane- 
ouſly in China, and endures the 
colds of our own climate. Two 
ſorts of rhubarb are met with in 
the ſhops. The firſt is imported 
from Turkey and Ruſſia, in round- 
iſh pieces freed from the bark, 
with a hole through the middle of 
each ; they are externally of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, and on cutting ap- 
pear variegated with lively reddiſh 
ſtreaks. The other, which is leſs 
eſteemed, comes immediately from 
the Eaſt-Indies, in longiſh pieces, 
harder, heavier, and more compact 
than the foregoing. The firſt fort, 
unleſs kept very dry, is apt to 
grow mouldy and worm-eaten; the 
ſecond is leſs ſubject to theſe incon- 
veniencies. Some of the more in- 
duſtrious artiſts are ſaid to fill up 
the worm holes with certain mix- 
tures, and to colour the outſide of 
the damaged pieces with powder of 
the finer ſorts of rhubarb, and ſome- 
times with cheaper materials; this 
is often ſo nicely done, as effec- 
tually to impoſe upon the buyer, 


unleſs he very carefully examines 


each piece. The marks of good 
rhubarb are, that it be firm and 
ſolid, but not flinty ; that it be ea- 
fily pulverable, and appear, when 
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powdered, of a fine bright yellow 
colour ; that upon being chewed, 
it imparts to the ſpittle a ſaffron 
tinge, without proving ſlimy or 
mucilaginous in the mouth, Jts 
taſte is ſabacrid, bitteriſh, and 
ſomewhat aſtringent; the ſmell 
lightly aromatic. 

Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, 
which operates without violence or 
irritation, and may be given with 
ſafety even to pregnant women and 
children, Beſides its purgative 
quality, it is celebrated for an af- 
tringent one, by which it ſtrengthens 
the tone of the ſtomach and inteſ. 
tines, and proves uſeful in diarrhez 
and diſorders roceeding from a 
laxity of the fibres. Rhubarb in 
ſubſtance operates more powerfully 
as a Cathartic than any of the pre- 
parations of it. Watery tincture: 
purge more than the ſpirituous 
ones ; whilſt the latter contain in 
greater perfection the aromatic a{- 
tringent, and corroborating virtues 
of the rhubarb. The doſe, when in- 
tended as a purgative, is from 4 
ſcruple to a | or more, 

he Turkey rhubarb is, among 
us, univerſally preferred to the 
Eaſt-India ſort, though this laſt 1 
for ſome purpoſes at leaſt equal to 
the other ; it is manifeſtly more 
aſtringent, but has ſomewhat lel 
of an aromatic flavour. Tindures 
drawn from beth with rediked 
ſpirit, have nearly the ſame taſte; 
on diſtilling off the menſtruum, the 
extract left from the tincture of tit 
Eaſt-India rhubarb provedconlider 
ably the ſtrongeſt. They are bot 
the produce of the ſame climith 
and probably the roots of the ſane 
plant taken up at different ſeaſons 
or cured in a different manner. | 

The officinal preparations of ti 
drug are, roaſted rhobarb [I.]! 
watery infuſion [E.] and vin 
and ſpirituous tinctures [L. E. - 
is an ingredient in ſundry we G 
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/ tions, as the ſyrup of ſena and pleaſant, amd almoſt univerſally 
L rhubarb, dyſenteric electuary, ſto- admired ; its taſte bitteriſh and 
n machic pills [E.] ecphraQtic pills ſubacrid. In diſtillation with wa- 
Ir L.] &c. ter, it yields a ſmall portion of a 
ty butyraceous oil, whoſe flavour ex- 
id RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS, a&tly reſembles that of the roſes. 
l! vide Spina Cervina, This oil, and the diftilled water, 
| are very uſeful and azreeable cor- . 
ie, RHAPONTICI radix; Rha- dials: Hoffman ſtrongly recom- 
or barbari Dioſcoridis et antiquorum mends them as of fingular efficacy 
ith Tourn, Rhapontic ; the root of a for raiſing the ſtrength, chearing 
nd large roundiſh-leaved dock, grow- and recruiting the ſpirits, and al- 
ve 


ing wild on the mountain Rhodope 
al- in Thrace, from whence it was 
brought into Europe, about the 


iteſ- year 1610, by Alpinus: it bears 
her the hardeſt winters of this climate, 
m 4 and is not unfrequent in our botanic 
rb in dens, The root of this plant 
Fully which appears evidently to have 
pre · been the rhubarb of the ancients) is 
Aare: by ſome confounded with the mo- 
ty0us dern rhubarb, though conſiderably 
ain in different both in appearance and 
tic a. uality. The rhapontic is of a 
yirtoes uky colour on the ſurface, of 
hen in · a looſe ſpongy texture; conſider- 
from 4 ably more aſtringent, but leſs pur- 
gauve, than rhubarb; in this laſt 
among intention, to or three drams are 
+; required for a doſe. 
is Lal! 
; val to RHUS OBSONIORUM, vide 
| UMACH, 
4 lei 
2 NBE SIA; ructur Ribes wul- 
reibe Zart frudu rubro Raii, Red cur- 
ne oy” tant buſh ; the berries [Z.] 
m_—— Theſe have a cool, acidulous, 
are „ ſweet taſte, ſufficiently agreeable 
Jconli 0 to the palate and ſtomach. 
are * The college of Edinburgh directs 
e * a jelly to be made from them with 
f the — ſugar; but at preſent they are ra- 
nt ſeaſoss ther looked upon as a dietetic than 
_ .. lh * =*Licinal article. 
10n _— 
cb (LJ ROSA, DAMASCENA ; Re/a 
ind 20 r C. B. The damaſk roſe 
IL. E. 0 . E.] ; 
| your: This elegant flower is common 


m our gardens, Its ſmell is very 


laying pain; which they perform 
without raiſing any heat in the con- 
ſtitution, rather abating it when in- 
ordinate, Damaſk roſes, beſides 
their cordial aromatic virtue, which 
reſides in their volatile parts, have 
a mildly purgative one, which re- 
mains entire in the decoction left 
after the diſtillation ; this, with a 
proper quantity of ſugar, forms an 
agreeable laxative ſyrup, which has 
long kept its place in the ſhops. 
The other officinal preparations of 
this flower, are a ſolutive honey, 
and the diſtilled water, which laſt 
1s an ingredient in the muſk-julep, 
the confetion of kermes, and ſa- 

onaceous lotion, and is uſed alſo 
in making the ſimple ointment 
called pomatum [L. ] 


ROSA RUBRA; Ny rubra 
multiplex C. B. The red roſe [L. E.] 

This has very little of the fra- 
grance of the foregoing pale ſort; 
and, inſtead ofits purgative quality, 
a mild pratefully aſtringent one, eſ- 
pecially before the flower has open- 
ed: this is conſiderably improved 
by haſty exſiccation; but both the 
aſtringency and colour are im- 
— by flow drying. In the 
ſhops are prepared a conſerve, ho- 
ney, tincture, troches [L. ] vine- 
gar and ſyrup [E.] of this flower; 
it is an ingredient alſo in the com- 
pound powder of ſcordium, the 
troches of Japan earth, mithridate, 
and theriaca (L. ] 
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RORISMARINI fummitates, et 
flores ant bos difti ; Roriſmarini bor- 
#enſi: anguſtiore folio C. B. Roſe- 
mary; the tops and flowers [Z.] 

Tis is a native of Spain, Italy, 
and the ſouthern parts of France, 
where it grows in great abun- 
Cance upon dry gravelly grounds; 
in the like ſoils, 1t thrives beſt with 
us, and likewiſe proves ſtronger 
in ſmell, than when produced in 
moiſt rich ones: this obſervation 
obtains in almoſt all the aromatic 
plants. 

Roſemary has a fragrant ſmell, 
and a warm pungent bitteriſh taſte, 
approaching to thoſe of lavender : 
the leaves and tender tops are 
ſtrongeſt ; next to thoſe the cup of 
the flower ; the flowers themſelves 
are conſiderably the weakeſt, but 
moit IEG Aqueous liquors 
extract great ſhare of the virtues of 
' roſemary leaves by infuſion, and 
elevate them in diſtillation; along 
with the water ariſes a confider- 
able quantity of eſſential oil, of an 
- agreeable ſtrong penetrating ſmell. 
Pure ſpirit extracts in great perfec- 
tion the whole aromatic flavour of 
the roſemary, and elevates very 
little of it in diſtillation ; hence the 
reſinous mals, left upon abſtradting 
the ſpirit, proves an elegant aro- 
matic,” very rich in the peculiar 
qualities of the plant. The flowers 
of roſemary give over great part of 
their flavour in diſtillation with pure 
ſpirit; by watery liquors, their fra- 

rance 1s much injured ; by beat- 
ing, deſtroyed. The officinal pre- 
parations of roſe mary are an eſſen- 
tial oil from the leaves [ L.] or from 
the herb in flavour [E.] a conſerve 
of the flowers [L. E.] and a ſpirit, 
called Hungary water, from the 
flowery tops [L. E.] The tops are 
uſed alſo in the compound ſpirit of 
lavender [L. E.] cordial confection 
LL. ] and cephalic tincture [A] and 
the eſſential oil in the cephalic bal- 
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ſam, ſaponackous balſam, and nerve 
ointment [E.] 


RUBIA TINCTORUM ; . 
dix Rutiz tinftorum ſativæ C. 
Madder ; the root [L. E.] 

Madder is raifed in ſome of our 
gardens for medicinal purpoſes: it 
was formerly cultivated among us, 
in quantity, for the uſe of the dyers, 
who are at preſent ſupplied from 
Holland wil Zealand. It has lit- 
tle or no ſmell; a ſweetiſh taſte, 
mixed with a little bitterneſs. The 
virtues attributed to it, are thoſe of 
a detergent and aperient, whence 
it has been uſually ranked among 
the opening roots, and recommend- 
ed in obſtructions of the viſcera, 
particularly of the kidneys, in co- 
agulations of the blood from falls 
or bruiſes, in the jaundice, and be · 
ginning dropſies. It is an ingre- 
dient in the iteric decoction of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 

It is obſervable, that this root, 
taken internally, tinges the urine 
of a dep red colour; and in the 
PhiloſophicalTranſactions we have 
an account of its producing a like 
effect upon the bones of animals 
who had it mixed with their food: 
all the bones, particularly the more 
ſolid ones, were changed, both ex- 
ternally and internally, to a deep 
red, but neither the fleſhy or car- 
tilaginous parts ſuffered any altera 
tion: ſome of theſe bones mace» 
rated in water for many weeks to. 

ether, and afterwards ſteeped and 
boiled in ſpirit of wine, loſt none 
of their colour, nor communicate 
any tinge to the liquors. Thi 
root appears therefore to be 
ſeſſed of great ſubtility of parts, 
whence its medical virtues ſeem dc 
deſerve inquiry. 


RUBI DEL frudus; Ralf. 
ſpin;fs C. B. The raſpberry bulk; 
the fruit [L.] Thi 


part II. 


This ſhrub is common in our 
pardens ; and has likewiſe, in ſome 
a ts of Ergland, been found wild; 
it flowers in May, and ripens its 
fruit in July. Raſpberries have a 
pleaſant ſweet taſte, accompanied 
with a peculiarly grateful flavour; 
on account of which they arechiefly 
valued, As to their virtues, they 
moderately quench thirſt, abate, 
heat, ſtrengthen the viſcera, and 
promote the natural excretions. 
An agreeable ſyrup, prepared from 
the juice, is directed to be kept in 
the ſhops, 


RUBI VULGARTS folia, Fuc- 
ms; Rubi vulgaris five rubi fruftu 
nigro C B. The bramble, or black- 
berry buſh ; its leaves and fruit. 

This ſhrub is frequently found 
wild in woods and hedges. The 
berries have a faint taſte without 
any thing of the agreeable flavour 
of the foregoing : the leaves are 
ſomewhat aſtringent. 


RUSCT, free Bruſei rad x; Ruſci 
ri fi ii aculeati Tourr, Butchers- 
broom, or knee-holly; the root [ Z.] 

This is a ſmall prickly plant, 
ſometimes found wild in woods. 
The root has a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, 
which is followed by a bitteriſh 
one: it is one of the five aperi- 
ent roots; and in this intention 1: 
ſometimes made an ingredient in 
*pozems and diet drinks, for open- 
ng ſlight obſtructions of the viſce- 
n, purifying the blood and juices, 
and promoting the fluid ſecretions. 


RCT Alia, ſemen; Rutæ hor- 
tenſe lar felie C. J Broad-leaved 
5 ; the leaves [L. E.] and ſeeds 


This is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 
met with in gardens, where it flow- 
"15 in june, and holds its green 
*aves all the winter: we frequently 

ad in the markets a narrow-lcaved 
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ſort, which is cultivated by ſome 
in preference to the other, on ac» 
count of its leaves appearing va- 
riegated during the winter, with 
white ſtreaks. 

Rue has a ſtrong ungrateful ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh, penetrating taſte; 
the leaves, when full of vigour, are 
extremely acrid, inſomuch as to in- 
flame and blifter the Kin, if much 
handled. ' With regard to their me- 
dicinal virtues, they are powerfully 
ſtimulating, attenuating, and deter- 


gent; and hence, in cold phlegmatic | 


habits, they quicken the cicula- 
tion, diſſolve tenacious juices, open 
obſtruions of the excretory glands, 
and promote the fluid ſecretions, 
The writers 6n the materia medica 
in general, have entertained a very 
high opinion of the virtues of this 
plant. Boerhaave is full of its 
praiſes, particularly of the eſſential 
oil, and the diſtilled water cohobat- 
ed or re- diſtilled ſeveral times from 
freſh parcels of the herb: after 
ſomewhat extravagantly commend- 
ing other waters prepared in this 
manner, he adds, with regard to 
that of rue, that the greateit com- 
mendations he can beſtow upon it 
fall ſhort of its merit: What me- 
dicine (ſays he) can be more enga- 
cious for promoting ſweat and per- 
ſpiration, for tue cure of the hy- 
ſterie paſſion, and of epileſies, and 
for expelling poiſon ?” Whatever 
ſervice rue may be of in the two 
laßt caſes, it undoubtedly has 1 8 
uſe in the others: the cohobated 
water, however, is not the moſt 
efficacious preparation of it (See 
Part III. chap. v.) An extract made 
by rectiſied ſpirit, contains, in & 
ſmall compaſs, the whole virtues 
of the rue; this menſtruum 8 
up by infuſion all the pungency an 
flavour of the plant, and elevating, 
nothing in diſtillation. With wa- 
ter, its peculiar flavour and warmth 
2riſe; the bitterneſs, and a confi 
P 2 derable 
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derable ſhare of the pungeney re- 
maining behind. | 

A watery extract [E.] eſſential 
oil [L. E.] and conſerve [L. ] of 
rue are kept in the ſhops. This 
herb is uſed alſo as an ingredient 
in the electuary of bayberries, com- 
pound powder of myrrh, and the 


green oil [L.] 


SABINE fo'ia ſeu ſummitater; 
Sabine folio tanariſci Dirſcoridis 
C. B. Savin ; the leaves or tops 
LL. E.] 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, cloth- 
ed with ſmall, ſomewhat prickly 
leaves: it does not produce fruit 
till very old, and hence has been 
reputed generally barren. The 
leaves have a bitter, acrid, biting 
taſte 3 and a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell : diſtilled with water, they 
yield an eſſential oil, in larger quan- 
tity (as Hoffman obſerves) than any 
other known vegetable, the tur- 
pentine tree alone excepted, 

Savin is a warm irritating aperi- 
ent medicine, capable of promoting 
ſweat, urine, and all the glandular 
ſecretions. The diſtilled oil is one 
of the moſt powerful emmena- 
gogues ; and is found of good ſer- 
vice in obſtructions of the uterus, 
or other viſcera, proceeding from a 
laxity and weakneſs of the veſſels, 
or a cold ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of 
the juices, 

The eſſential oil L. Z.] and a 
watery extract [L.] of ſavin are 
kept in the ſhops: the leaves them- 
ſelves are an ingredient in the com- 
pound valerian water [ E.}; the ex- 
tract in the compound elixir of 
myrrh [L]; and the eſſential oil in 
the troches of myrri [E.] 


SACCHARUM ALBUM. White 
or refined ſugar [Z.] 
SACCHARUM PURISSIMUM- 

Double-refined ſugar [L.] 


Part II. 
SACCHARUM RUBRUM, 


Brown or unrefined ſugar [L. E.] 


SACCHARUM CANDUM, 
Sugar-candy [E.] 

Sugar is the eſſential oil of the 
arundo ſacciarifera, a beautiful 
large cane growing ſpontaneouſly 
in the Eaſt-Indics, and ſome of the 
warmer parts of the Weſt, and cul. 
tivated in greater quantity in our 
American plantations. The ex- 
preſſed juice of the cane is clarified 
with the addition of lime water 
(without which it does not aſſume 
the form of a true ſugar) and boiled 
down to a due conſiſtence; when, 
being removed from the fire, the 
ſaccharine part concretes from the 
groſſer unctuous matter, called trea- 
cle, or melaſſes. This, as yet im- 
pure or brown ſugar, 1s farther pu» 
rified, in conical moulds, by ſpread- 
ing moiſt clay on the upper broad 
ſurface: the watery moiſture, ſlowly 
percolating through the mals, car- 
ries with it a conſiderable part of the 
remains of the treacly matter, This 
clayed ſugar, imported from Ame- 
rica, is by our refiners diſſolved 
in water, the ſolution clarified by 
boiling with whites of eggs and 
deſpumation, and after due evapo- 
ration poured into moulds: as ſoon 
as the ſugar has concreted, and the 
fluid part drained off, the ſurface 
is covered with moilt clay as be- 
fore. The ſugar, thus once fe. 
fined, by a repetition of the pro- 
ceſs, becomes the double-refined 
ſugar of the ſhops. The candy, t 
cryſtals, are prepared by boiling 
down ſolutions of ſugar to a cet. 
tain pitch, and then removing 
them into a hot room; wiih ſlicks 
ſet acroſs the veſſel for the lugar de 
ſhoot upon: theſe cryſtals probe 
of a white or brown colour, ac: 
cording as the ſugar was pure © 
impure, 
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The uſes of ſugar as a ſweet, 
are ſufficiently well known. The 
impure ſorts contain an unctuous, 
or oily matter, in conſequence of 
which they prove emoll:ent ard 
laxative, The cryſtals are moſt 
dificult of ſolution, and hence are 
propereſt where this ſoft lubricating 
ſweet is wanted to diſſolve flow!y 
in the mouth, 


$4\GAPENUM L. E.] a con- 
crete juice brought from Alexan- 
dria, either in diſtinct rears, or run 
together in large maſſes, It is out- 
wardly of a yellowiſh colour, inter- 
nally ſomewhat paler, and clear 
like horn, grows ſoft upon being 
handled, and ſticks to the fingers ; 
its taſte is hot and biting ; the ſmell 
diſagreeable, by ſome reſembled to 
that of a leek, by others to a mix- 
ture of aſafcetida and galbanum. 

dagapenum is an uſefal aperient 
and deobſtruent ; and frequent- 
ly preſcribed either alone, or in 
conjunction with ammoniacum, or 
galbanum, for opening obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, and in hy- 
ſterical diforders ariſing from a 
deficiency of the menſtrual purga- 
tions. It likewiſe deterges the 
pulmonary veſſels, and proves of 
conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
of allhmas, where the lungs are 
oppreſſed by viſcid plegm. It is 
moſt commodiouſly given in the 
form of pills; from two or three 
grains to half a dram, may be 
Swen every night or oftener, and 
continued for ſome time. When 
lagapenum is ſcarce, the druggiſts 
ulually ſupply its place with the 
ger and darker coloured maſſes 
of bdellium, broken into pieces ; 
which are not eaſily diflinguiſhed 
from it, 
dagapenum is an ingredient in the 
compound powder of myrrh, gum- 
pills, electuary of bay-berries, mi- 
tiridate and theriaca of the London 
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harmacopceia. 

dinburgh has no where employed 
either this gum or opoponax, giv- 
ing the mail mate to ammoniacum 
and galbanum. 


SAGO [E.] This is the pro- 
duce of an oriental tree, called by 
C. Bauhine pa'mam rens arber 
farinifera, The medullary part 
of the tree is beaten with water, 
and made into cakes, which are 
uſed by the Indians as bread : 
theſe reduced into granules, and 
dried, are the ſago brought to us. 
It is moderately nutritious, though 
not perhaps ſuperior to our own 
grain, 


SAL AMMONIACUS. Sal am- 
moniac [L E.] 

This is an artificial ſaline con- 
crete, ſaid to be prepared by ſubli- 
mation from the ſoot of cow dung. 
It is brought to us from Egypt, in 
large round cakes, convex on one 
fide, and concave on the other; 
and ſometimes in conical loaves : 
on breaking, they appear compoſed 
of needles, or ſtriæ, runniag tranſ- 
verſely. The beſt are almoſt tranſ- 
parent, colourleſs, and free from 
any viible impurities: thoſe moſt 
commonly met with are cf a grey 
yellowiſh colour on the outſide, and 
ſometimes black, according as the 
matter is more or leſs impure. The 
taſte of this ſalt is very ſharp and 
penetrating. Ir diſſolves in twice 
its weight. or a little leſs, of water; 
and upon evaporating a part of the 
menſtruum, concretes again into 
long ſhining ſpicula, or thin fi- 
broas plates, Ike feathers, ' 

Sal ammoniac appears from ex- 
periments to be compoſed of ma- 
rine acid, united with a volatile al- 
kali, If mingled with fixt ſalts, or 
abſorbent earths, and expoſed to a 
moderate fire, a large quantity of 
pure volatile ſalt ſublimes, the acid 

of remaining 
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remaining united with the inter- 
medium; if treated in the ſame 
manqrr with quicklime, an ex- 
ceeding penetrating volatile ſpi it 
ariſes, but no folid ſalt is obtained. 
Expoſed alone to a conſiderable 
heat, it ſublimes entire, without 
any alteration of its former pro- 
perties: ground with certain me- 
tallic ſubſtances, it elevates ſome 
part of them along with itſe:f, and 
concretes with the r-mainder into a 
maſs, whi.h readily flows iato a 
liquor in a moitt air; this appears 
in molt reſpects ſimilar to a ſatu- 
rated ſolution of the metal made di 
rectly in ſpirit of ſalt. 

Pure ſal ammoniac is a perfectly 
neutral ſalt, capable of attenuating 
viſcid humours, and promoting a 
diaphoreſis, or the urinary diſ- 
charge, according to certain cir- 
cumſtances in the conſtitution, or 
as the patient is managed during 
the operation, If a dram of the 
ſalt be taken, diſſolved in water, 
and the patient kept warm, it 
generally proves ſudorific ; by mo- 
derate exerciſe, or walking in 
the open air, its action is deter- 
mined to the kidneys; a large 
doſe gently looſens the belly, and 
a fill larger proves emetic. This 
ſalt is recommended by many as 
an excellent febrifuge, and by ſome 
hes been held a great ſecret in 
the cure of intermittents. It is 
undoubtedly a powerful aperient, 
and ſeems to paſs into the minutelt 
veſſels; and as ſuch may in ſme 
caſes be of ſervice, either alone, 
or joined with bitters, or the bark, 
where the latter would by itſelf 
produce dangerous obſtructions, or 
aggravate thoſe already formed. 
'T his falt is ſometimes employed 
externally as an antiſeptic, and in 
lotjons and fomentations, for œde-— 
matous tumours : as alſo in garga- 
riſms for inflammations of the ton- 
ſils, and for attenuating and diſ- 
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ſolving thick viſcid mucus, It is 
an ingredieut in the diſcutient ca- 
taplaſm of the Edinburgh phar- 
macopœla. 


SAL CATHARTICUS AMA. 
RUS [L. E.] The bitter purging 
{alt 3 extracted from the bitter li- 
quor remaining aſter the eryſtal- 
Hhzation of common ſalt from fea 
water, It was firlt prepared as a 
cheap ſubſtitute to the ſalt of the 
Epſom, and other purging mineral 
waters, from which it does not 


. conliderably differ, either in ſen- 


ſible qualities, or medical effeQs, 
We uſually meet with it in micute 
cryſtals, of a ſnowy appearance 
diſſolved in water, and cryſtallized 
afreih, it concretes, if properly 
managed, into larger ones, of a 
rectangular priſmatic figure, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the artificial ca- 
thartic ſalt of Glauber, to which 
they are ſometimes ſubſtituted in 
the ſhops. 

All theſe ſalts have a — 
bitteriſn taſte: they diſſolve in 
than an equal weight of water: in 
a moderate heat, they melt, bubble 
up into bliſters, and ſoon change 
into a white ſpongy maſs, with the 
loſs of above half their weight: 
this calx taſtes bitterer than the ſalts 
did at firſt, and almoſt totally diſ- 
ſolves again in water. The acidof 
theſe ſalts is chiefly the vitriolic; 
the baſis of the natural is a fie ab- 
ſorbent earth ; of the artificial, an 
alkaline ſalt, the ſame with the ba- 
ſis of ſea ſalt. Hence, upon add. 
ing alkaline ſalts to a ſolution of 
the ſalts of Glauber, no change en- 
ſues ; whillt the ſalts obtained from 
the purging waters, or the bittem 
of marine waters, grow milky 

upon this addition, and depoſte 
their earth, the alkaline ſalt being 
taken up in its place. f 

The ſal catharticus is a mild and 

gentle pugative, operating 2 
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ſufficient efficacy, and in general 
with eaſe and ſafety, rarely occa- 
foning any gripes, fickneſs, or the 
other inconveniences which pur- 
gatives of the reſinous kind are too 
often accompanied with. Six or 
eight drams may be diſſolved for a 


doſe in a proper quantity of com- 
g mon water; or four, five, or more, 
L ina pint, or quart of the purging 
2 waters. Thele liquors may hke- 
a wiſe be ſo managed as to promote 
* eracuation by the other emuncto- 
al ries ; if the patient is kept warm, 
Nt they increaſe —.— by mo- 
1 derate exerciſe in a cool air, the 
* urinary diſcharge. 

1 SAL COMMUNE. Common, 
ed or alimentary ſalt. This is a neu- 
iy tral ſalt, differing from moſt others 
fa in occaſioning drought when ſwal- 
re· lowed. It diſſolves in ſomewhat 
ey leſs than three times its weight of 
nich water; the ſolution ſlowly evapo- 


rated, and ſet to ſhoot, affords cu- 
bical cryſtals, which unite together 
into the form of hollow truncated 


tin 
2. pyramids. Expoſed to the fire, it 
+ in crackles and flies about, or decre- 
bble pitates as it is called; ſoon after 
ange it melts, and appears fluid as water. 
h the A ſmall quantity of this ſalt, add- 
oht : ed to the nitrous acid, enables it to 
e ſalts diſſolve gold, but renders it unfit 
y dif- for diſſolving ſilver: if a ſolution 
cid of of ſilver de poured into liquors, 
riolic ; containing even a minute portion 
ne ab- of common ſalt, the whole imme- 
ial, an Ciately grows - turbid and white; 
the ba this phznomenon is owing to the 
n add- precipitation of the filver. 
tion of Ibis ſalt is either found in a ſo- 
age en- lid form in the bowels of the earth, 
d from or diſſolved in the waters of the ſea 
bitten or ſaline ſprings. 

milky I. Sal gemmæ ¶ L. E.] Rock ſalt. 
depoſits of '5 15 met with in ſeveral parts 
it being ab the world, but in greateſt plenty, 

u certain deep mines, of prodi- 
nild and dus extent, near Cracow in Po- 
g with 
ſull⸗ 
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land; ſome is likewiſe found in 
England, particularly in Cheſhire, 
It is for the moſt part very hard, 
ſometimes of an opake ſnowy white= 
neſs, ſometimes of a red, green, 
blue, and other colours. hen 
pure, it is perfectly tranſparent 
and colourleſs; the other ſorts are 
purified by folution in water 
and cryſtallization, in order to 
fit them for the common uſes of 
ſalt, | 

2. Sal marinus [L. E.] The alt 
extracted from ſea water and ſaline 
ſprings. Sea waters yield from 
one-fiftieth to one thirtieth their 
weight of pure ſalt: ſeveral ſprings 
afford much larger quantities; the 
celebrated ones of our own coun- 
try at Nantwich, Northwich, and 
Droitwich, yield (according to Dr. 
Brownrigg) from one: ſixth to 
ſomewhat more than one-third, 
There are two methods of obtain- 
ing the common ſalt from theſe 
natural ſolutions of it: the one, a 
haſty evaporation of the aqueous 
fluid till the ſalt begins to concrete, 
and fall in grains to the bottom of 
the evaporating pan, from whence 
it is raked out, and ſet in proper 
veſſels to drain from the brine or 
bittern ; the other, a more flow 
and gradual evaporation, con- 
tinued no longer than till a ſaline 
cruſt forms on the top of the 
liquor, which, upon removing the 


fire, ſoon begins to ſhoot, and run 


into cryſtals of a cubical figure, 
In the warmer climates, both theſe 


proceſſes are effected by the heat of 


the ſun. The ſalts obtained by 
them differ very conſiderably: that 
got by a haſty evaporation 1s very 
apt to relent in a moiſt air, and 
run per deliquium : an . inconve- 
nience which the cryſtallized ſalt 
is not ſubject to: this laſt is Iike- 
wiſe found better for the preſerv- 
ing of meat, aad ſundry other 


urpoſes. 
« P 4 | Com- 
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Common ſalt, in ſmall quanti- 
ties, is ſuppoſed to be warming, 
drying, and to promote appetite 
and digeſtion: in large doſes, as 
half an ounce, it proves cathartic. 
It is ſometimes uſed to check the 
operation of emetics, and make 
them run off by ſtool; and as a 
ſtimulus in glyſters. 


SALVLE Alia; Salviæ majoris 
C. B. Common ſage (the green 
and red ſorts); the leaves [L. E.] 


SALVLE bortenſis minoris folia, 
Summitates ; Salviæ minoris aurite et 
non auritæ C. B. Small ſage or ſage 
of virtue; the leaves and tops LE. 
Theſe plants are common in our 
ardens, and flower in May and 
— the green and common red 
_ differ no otherwiſe than in the 
colour of the leaves; the ſeeds of 
one and the ſame plant produce 
both: the ſmall ſort is a diſtinct 
ſpecies ; its leaves are narrower than 
the others, generally of a whitiſh 
colour, and never red; moſt of 
them have at the bottom a piece 
ſtanding out in each fide in the 
form ot ears. Both ſorts are mode- 
rately warm aromatics, accompa- 
nied with a light degree of aſtrin- 
| ray and bitterneſs; the ſmall 
ort is the ſtrongeſt, the large moſt 
agreeable, | 
The writers on the materia me- 
dica are full of the virtues of ſage, 
and derive its name from its ſup- 
poſed ſalutary qualities, {Salvia 
faivairix, nature conciliatrix—Cur 
mortalur homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in 
Horte, Cc.) Its real effects are, 
to moderately warm and ſtrengthen 
the veſſels; and hence, in cold 
phlegmatic habits, it excites appe- 
tite and proves ſerviceable in bi. 
lities of the nervous ſyſtem. The 
beſt preparation for theſe purpoſes 
is an infuſion of the dry leaves, 
drank as tea; or a tincture, or ex- 


tract, made with rectified ſpitit, 
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taken in proper doſes; theſe con- 
tain the whole virtues of the ſage; 
the diſtilled water and eſſential oil, 
only its warmth and aromatic qua- 
lity, without any thing of its rough. 
neſs or bitteriſhneſs. Aqueous in- 
fuſions of the leaves, with the addi. 
tion of a little lemon juice, prove 
an uſeful diluting drink in febrile 
diſorders, of an 5 nt colour, and 
ſufficiently acceptableto the palate, 


SALVLE SYLVESTRIS fole; 
Scorodotidis five ſcordii foliit ſalviæ 
J. B. Wood ſage; the leaves. 

This grows wild in woods and 
hedges. In ſmell, taſte, and me- 
dicinal virtues, it comes nearer to 
ſcordium than ſage: it is leſs dif- 
agreeable than the former, but 
more ſo than the latter. X 


SAMBUCI lia, flores, bare, 
cortex ; Sambuct fruftu in umbella 
nigro C. B. Common black-ber- 
ried elder; the leaves, bark [. 
flowers, and berries [L. E.] 

This is a large ſhrub frequent 
in hedges ; it flowers in May, and 
ripens its fruits in September, 
The inner green bark of its trunk 
is gently cathartic; an infuſion of 
it in wine, or the expreſſed juice, 
in the doſe of half an ounce, or 
an ounce, is ſaid to purge mode- 
rately, and in ſmall doſes to prove 
an*efficacious deobſtruent, ca able 
of promoting all the fluid fecre- 
tions. The young buds, or rudi- 
ments of the leaves, are ſtrong|y 
purgative, and act with ſo much 
violence as to be deſervedly ac 
counted unſafe, The flowers are 
very different in quality; thele 
have an agreeable aromatic flavour, 
which they give over in diſtillation 
with water, and impart by infu- 
ſion, to vinous and ſpirituous | 
quors. The berries have a ſweetild, 
not unpleaſant taſte; nevertheleſs 


eaten in ſubſtance, they offend te 
ſtomach; 


cc, 
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ber- 
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ſtomach ; the expreſſed juice, in- 
ſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of a rob, 
roves an uſeful aperient medicine; 
it opens obſtructions of the viſcera, 
promotes the natural evacuations, 
and if continued for a length of 
time, does conſiderable ſervice in 
ſundry chronical diſorders. It is 
obſervable, that this juice (which 
in its natural ſtate is of a purpliſh 
colour) tinges vinous ſpirits of a 


rob prepared from the berries 
UL. E.] is uſed for making up the 
theriaca Edinenſis and peQtoral e- 
lectuary [E.] with the intention of 
which it excellently coincides. The 
flowers are an ingredient in the al- 
exiterial and plague waters, the 
common decoction for glyſters and 
fomentations, and the diſcutientca- 
taplaſm [E.] An oil of elder is 
prepared by boiling the flowers in 
oil olive [L.]; and an ointment, 
by boiling them in a mixture of oil 
and ſuet L.] An ointment is made 
alſo from the leaves and bark [Z.] 


CAMPSUCHUS, vide Majo- 


LANA, 


SANDARACHA, a foflil, com- 
poſed of arſenic and ſulphur. Vide 


AzSENICUM. 


SANGUIS DRACONIS{[L.F.] 
Dragons blood, fo called; a reſin 
brought from the Eaft-Indies, ei- 
ther in oval drops, wrapped up in 
flag leaves, or in large maſſes, com- 

ge 

poſed of ſmaller tears. The writers 
on the materia medica in general 
give the preference to the — 
though the latter is not unfrequent- 
ly of equal goodneſs; the fine dra- 
gons blood of either ſort breaks 
imooth, free from any viſible im- 
purities, of a dark red colour, 
which changes upon being powder- 
ed into an elegant bright crimſon. 

eral artificial compoſitions, co- 
lonred with the true dragons blood, 
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or Brazil wood, are ſometimes 
ſold in the room of this commo- 
dity ; ſome of theſe diſſolve, like 
gums, in water; others crackle in 
the fire, without proving inflam- 
mable; whilſt the genuine ſanguis 
draconis readily melts and catches 
flame, and is not ated on by wa- 
tery liquors. It totally diſſolves in 
pure ſpirit, and tinges a large quan- 
tity of the menſtruum of a d 
red colour; it is likewiſe ſolub 
in expreſſed oils, and gives them a 
red hue, leſs beautiful than that 
communicated by anchuſa. This 
drug, in ſubſtance, has no ſenſible 
ſmell or tage ; when diffolved it 
diſcovers ſome degree of warmth 
and pungency. It is uſually looked 
upon as a gentle aſtringent, and 
ſometimes directed as ſuch in ex- 
temporaneous preſcription, againſt 
ſeminal gleets, the fluor albus, and 
other fluxes ; in theſe caſes, it pro- 
duces the general effects of reſinous 
bodies, lightly incraſſating the flu- 
ids, and ſomewhat ſtrengthening 
the ſolids, It is an ingredient in 
the ſtyptic powder [ L. E.] Loca- 
telli's balſam [E.] and ſtrengthen- 
ing plaſter [L. ] 


SANICULÆE, 72. 248 


lia; Sanicalæ officinarum C. 
nicle; the leaves [E.] 

This plant grows wild in woods 
and hedges, and flowers in May, 
The leaves have an herbaceous, 
roughiſh taſte ; they have long 
been celebrated for /anative virtues 
both internally and externally ;- 
nevertheleſs their effects, in an 
intention, are not conſiderable 


enough to gain them a place in the 
preſent practice. a 


SANTALUM ALBUM. White 
ſapnders ; a wood brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies, in billets, about 
the thickneſs of a man's leg, of a 
pale whitiſh colour. Greateſt part 

of 


— — — — a 
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of it, as met with in the ſhops, has 

no ſmell or taſte, or any ſenſible 

2 that can recommend it to 
e notice of the phyſician. 


SANTALUM CITRINUM 
(Z Yellow ſaunders; a pale yel- 
>»wiſh wo d brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies o a pleaſant ſmell, and a 
bitteriſh aromatic taſte, accompa- 
nied with an agreeable kind of pun- 
gency. This elegant wood might 
undoubtedly be applied to valuable 
medical purpoſes,! though at pre- 
ſent very rarely made uſe of; it is 
ſcaxeely ever directed in extempo- 
aneous preſcription, and the only 
officinal compoſition in which it is 


an ingredient, is the confedio al- 


ter mes of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copcria: the London college have 
omitted it in their catalogue of ſim- 
ples. Diſtilled with water, it yields 
a fragrant eſſential oil, which thick- 
ens, in the cold, into the conſiſtence 
of a balſam. Digeſt d in pure ſpirit, 
it imparts a rich yellow tincture; 
which being committed to diſtilla- 
tion, the ſpirit arites, without bring- 
ing over any ag conſiderable of 
the flayour of the ſaunders. The re- 
ſiduum contains the virtues of fix 
times its weight of the wood. Hoff- 
man looks upon this extract as a me- 
dicine of ſimilar virtues to amber- 
gris ; and recommends it as an ex- 
cellent reſtorativein great debilities. 


SANTALUM RUBRUM IL. 
E.] Red ſaunders; a wood brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, in large bil- 
lets, of a compact texture, a dull 
red, almoſt blackiſh colour on the 
outſide, and a deep brighter red 
within, This wood has no mani- 
feſt ſmell, and a little or no taſte. 
It has been commended as a mild 
allringent, and a corroborant of 
the nervous ſyſtem ; but theſe are 
qualities that belong only to the 


yellow ſort, ' 


* 
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The principal uſe of red ſaun - 
ders is as a colouring drug; in 
which intention it is employed in 
the ba//amum Locatelli L.] and pi. 
ritus la vendulæ compoſutns [ L. E.] 
It communicates a deep red to rec- 
tified ſpirit, but gives no tinge to 
a liquors: a ſmall quantity 
of the reſin, extracted by means of 
ſpirit, tinges a large one of freſh 
Nin. of an elegant blood red. 

here is ſcarce any oil. that of la- 
vender excepted, to which it com- 
municates its colour. Geoffroy, and 
others, take notice, that the Brazil 
woods are ſometi mes ſubſtituted to 
red ſaunders : and the college of 
Bruſſels are in doubt whether all 
that is fold among them for ſaun- 
ders 1s not really a wood of that 
kind; according to the account 
which they have given, their ſaun- 
ders is certainly the Brazil wood ; 
the diſtinguiſhing character of 
which is, that it imparts its colour 
to common water. 


SANTONICUM l Worm- 
ſeed ; the produce of a plant of 
the wormwood or mugwort kind 
growing in the Levant. 

It is a ſmall, light, chaffy ſeed, 
compoſed as it were of a number of 
thin membranous coats, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, an unpleaſant ſmell, 
and a very bitter taſte. Theſe 
ſeeds are celebrated for anthelmin- 
tic virtues (which they have in 
common with other bitters) and are 
ſometimes taken in this intention, 
either along with melaſſes, or can- 
died with ſugar ; their unpleaſant 
taſte renders the form of a powder 
or decoction inconvenient. They 
are not very often met with ge- 
nuine in the ſhops. 


SAPO DURUS [L.]; Tate ak 
bus Hiſpanicus LE. ] White Spaniſh 
ſoap. 


SAPO 
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SAPO MOLLIS [L.] Common 
ſoft ſoap. ; 


SAPO NIGER, e M.laneſineg- 
ma [E.] Black ſoft ſoap. 

Soap is compoſed of expreſſed 
vegerable oils, or animal fats, unit- 
ed with alkaline lixivia. The firſt 
ſort, or white hard ſoap, is made 
with the finer kinds of oil olive ; 
the common ſoft ſort, with coarſer 
oils, fat, tallow, or a mixture of 
all theſe; and the black (as is 
{aid) with train oil. 

The purer hard ſoap 1s the only 
ſort intended for internal ule. This, 
triturated with oily, or reſinous 
matters, renders them ſoluble in 
water, and hence becomes an uſe. 
ful ingredient in pills compoſed of 
reſins, promoting their diſſolution 
in the tomach, and union with the 
animal fluids ; Boerhaave was a 
great admirer of ſoap ; and in his 
private practice ſeldom preſcribed 
any reſinous pills without it; un- 
leſs where an alkaleſcent, or putrid 
ſtate of the juices forbad its uſe. 
From the ſame quality, ſoap like- 
wiſe ſeems well titted for diflolving 
ſuch oily or unctuous matters, as it 
may meet with in the body, atte- 
nuating viſcid juices, opening ob- 
rations of the viſcera, and de- 
terging all the veſſels it paſſes 
through. It is likewiſe a power- 
ful menſtruum for the human cal- 
culus : a ſolution of it in lime- 
water is one of the ſtrongeſt diſ- 
ſolvents that can be taken with 
lafety into the Comach ; the vir- 
tue of this compoſition · is con- 
ſiderably greater than the aggre- 
gate of the diſſolring powers of 
the ſoap and lime-water when un- 
mixed, See the Edinburgh medical 


t/ays, 


2 and acrimonious than the 
ard. The only medical uſe of 


theſe is fo { 
— r ſome external pur» 
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Hard ſoap gives name to an of- 
ficinal plaſter 5 E. ] liniment [2] 
and balſam [E.]: it is joined to 
opium, to render it more readily 
ſoluble in the ſtomach, in the p- 
lulz ſabonaceæ [ L. ] and to aloes in 
the prlulz aloeticæ [E.] Soft ſoap 
is an ingredient in the milder com- 
mon cauſtic ¶ L. ] and black ſoap in 
the anodyne plaſter [Z.] 


SAPONARLE fla, radix; Sa- 


ponariæ majoris {avis C. B. Soap- 


wort, or bruiſewort ; the herb and 


root [ Z.] 

This grows wild, though not 
very common, in low wet places, 
and by the ſides of running wa- 
ters; a double flowered ſort is fre- 
quent in our gardens. The leaves 
have a bitter, not agreeable taſte; 
agitated with water, they raiſe a 
ſaponaceous froth, which is ſaid 
to have nearly the ſame effects with 
ſolutions of ſoap itſelf in taking 
out ſpots from cloths, and the like. 
The roots taſte ſweetiſh and ſome» 
what pungent ; and have a light 
ſmell like thoſe of li quorice; di- 
geſted in reQiked ſpirit they yield 
a ſtrong tincture, which loſes no- 
thing of its taſte or flavour in be- 
ing inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence 
of an extract. This elegant root 
has not come much into practice 
among us, though it promiſes, 
from its ſenſible qualities, to be a 
medicine of conſiderable utility ; 
it is greatly eſteemed by the Ger- 
man phyſicians as an aperient, cor- 
roborant, and ſudorific : and pre- 
ferred by the college of Wirtem- 


to ſarſaparilla. 


SARCOCOLLA [L. E.] a con- 
crete juice, brought from Perſia, 
and Arabia, in ſmall, whitiſh yel- 
low grains, with a few of a red- 
diſh, and ſometimes of a deep red 
colour, mixed with them ; the 


whiteft 
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whiteſt tears are referred as be- 


ing the freſheſt : its taſte is bitter, 
accompanied with a dull kind of 
| ſweetneſs, This drug diſſolves in 


watery liquors, and appears to be 


chiefly of the gummy kind, with 
a ſmall admixture of reſinous mat- 
ter. It is principally celebrated for 
conglutinating wounds and vlcers 
(whence its name ozgroxoana, fle ſh- 
glue) a quality, which neither this 
or any other drug, has a juſt title 
to. It is an ingredient in the pulvi⸗ 
t ceruſſa compoſitus [L.] 


SARSAPARILLA [L. E.]; a 
root brought from the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies. It conſiſts of a great 
number of long ſtrings hanging 
from one head; the long roots (the 
only part made uſe ot) are about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, or 
thicker, flexible, compoſed of fibres 
running their whole length, ſo that 
they may be ſtript into pieces from 
one end to the other : they have a 
glutinous, bitteriſh, not ungrateful 
taſte; and no ſmell. This root 
was firſt brought into Europe by 
the Spaniards, about the year 1563, 
with the character of a fecific for 
the cure of the lues venerea, which 
made its appearance a little before 
that time, and likewiſe of ſeveral 
obſtinate chronic diforders. What- 
ever good effects it might have pro- 
| — in the warmer climates, it 
proved unſucceſsful in this; inſo- 
much that many have denied it to 
have any virtue at all. It appears 
however from experience, that 
though greatly unequal to the cha- 
rafter which it bore at firſt, it is in 
ſome caſes of conſiderable uſe as a 
ſudorific, where more acrid medi- 
cines are improper. The beſt pre- 
parations are a decoction and ex- 
tract made with water; a decoction 
of balf an ounce of the root, or a 
dram of the extra, which is equi- 
valent thereto, may be taken for a 
doſe, 
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SASSAFRAS CZ. E. j; the root 


of a large American tree Carbor ex 
Florida ficulneo folio C. B. ) brought 
to us in long ſtraight pieces, very 
light, and of a ſpongy texture, co. 
vered with a rough fungous bark; 
outwardly of an aſh colour, in- 
wardly of the colour of ruſty iron, 
It has a fragrant ſmell, and a ſweet. 
iſh aromatic, ſubacrid taſte; the 
bark taſtes much ſtronger than any 
other part; and the ſmall twigs 
ſtronger than the large pieces, As 
to the virtues of this root, it is a 
warm aperient and corrobrant; and 
frequently employed with good ſuc. 
ceſs, for puritying and ſweetening 
the blood and juices. For theſe pur- 
poſes, infuſions made from the 
raſped root or bark, may be drank 
as tea. In ſome conſtitutions, theſe 
liquors, by their fragrance, are apt, 
on firſt taking them, to affect the 
head; in ſuch caſes, they may be 
advantageouſly freed from their fla- 
vour by boiling ; a decoction of 


ſaſſafras, boiled down to the con- l 
ſiſtence of an extract. proves ſimply J 
bitteriſh and ſubaſtringent. Hoff. * 
mag aſſures us, that he has fre- al 
quently given this extract to the . 
quantity of a ſcruple at a time, with or 
remarkable ſucceſs, for ſtrengthen- thi 
ing the tone of the viſcera in ea. * 
chexies; as alſo in the decline of ent 
intermittent fevers, and in hypo- leb 
chondriacal ſpaſms. Saſſafras yields 3 
in diſtillation an extremely fragrant rod 
oil, of a penetrating pungent taſte, mac 
ſo ponderous (notwithſtanding the the 
lightneſs of the drug itſelf) as to root 
ſink in water. Rectiſied ſpirit ex. 

tracts the whole taſte and ſmell of q 
ſaſſafras: and elevates nothing in rati 
evaporation ; hence the {pirituous bab! 
extract proves the moſt elegant ard plan 


efficacious preparation, as contall- 
ing the virtue of the root entire. 
he only officinal preparation © 
ſaſſafras is the eſſential oil (L. E. 
The ſaffafras itſelf is an r 


int 20 

ontain- 
atire. 

ation o 
L. E. 
,redient 
J in 
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in the decoction of the woods [ E.] 
and the compound lime-waters 
IL. Z.] and the oil in the elixir 
guaiacinum [E.] 


SATURELE folia; Satureiz 
horten, five cunile ſative Plinii 
C. BZ. Summer ſavoury ; the leaves 
E. 

This herb is raiſed annually in 
gardens for culinary purpoſes. It 
15 a very pungent warm aromatic; 
and affords in diſtillation with wa- 
ter, a ſubtile eſſential oil, of a pe- 
netrating ſmell, and very hot, acrid 
taſte, It yields little of its virtues 
by infuſion to aqueous liquors : 
redified ſpirit extracts the whole of 
its taſte and ſmell, and elevates no- 
thing in dillillation. 


SATYRII MARIS radix; Or- 
chidis morionis maris foliis maculatis 
C. 3. Orchis; the root [Z.] 

This plant is frequent in ſhady 
places and moiſt meadows : each 
plant has two oval roots, of a whit- 
iſn colour, a viſcid ſweetiſh taſte, 
and a faint unpleaſant ſmell. They 
abound with a glutinous ſlimy juice, 
With regard to their virtues, like 
other mucilaginous vegetables,they 
thicken the thin ſerous humours 
and defend the ſolids from their a- 
cimony; they have alſo been ce- 
lebrated, though on no very good 
foundation, for analeptic and aph- 
roviſiac virtues; and frequently 
made uſe of in theſe intentions. In 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, the 
root is directed to be candied. 


SALEP E.] a celebrated reſto- 
date among the Turks, is pro- 
dably the prepared root of certain 
plants of the orchis kind. This 
drug, as ſometimes brought to us, is 
in oval pieces, of a yellowiſh white 
colour, ſomewhat clear and pellu- 
cd, very hard, and almoſt horny, 


o little or no ſmell, and taſting 
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like gum tragacanth. Satyrion root, 
boiled in water, freed from the 
ſkin, and afterwards ſuſpended in 
the air to dry, gains exactly the 
ſame appearance: the roots thus 
prepared, diſſolve in boiling water 
into a mucilage. Geoffroy, who 
firſt communicated this preparation 
of orchis, recommends it in con- 
ſumptions, in bilious dyſenteries, 
and diſorders of the breaſt proceed- 
ing from an acrimony of the juices. 


SAXIFRAGA ALBZ la, 
radix; Saxifrage albe radice gra- 
nuloſa J. B. White-flowered ſaxi- 
frage; the leaves, and the roots 
LEE] which laſt are improperly call- 
ed (from their conſiſting of little 
grains) ſeeds, 


SAXIFRAGE VULGARIS 
folia, ſemen ; Seſelis pratenſis noftra- 
tis Raii, Meadow ſaxifrage; the 
leaves and ſeeds. 

Theſe herbs grow wild, the firſt 
in dry ſandy grounds, the ſecond 
in fields and meadows - the firſt is 
not very common, and hence its 
leaves and roots have been gene- 
rally ſupplied by the leaves and 
ſeeds of the ſecond. Neither of 
them are at preſentin much eſteem, 
notwithſtanding theaperient,diure- 
tic, and lithontriptic virtues former - 
ly attributed to them, 


SCABIOSEZ folia; Scabieſæ ma- 
Joris communicris hirſutæ, = laci- 
niato Rai. Scabious; the leaves. 

This is a rough hairy plantgrow- 
ing wild in paſture grounds; of a 
nauſeous bitteriſh taſte. It ſtands 
recommended as an aperient, ſudo- 
rific, and expectorant; but the pre- 
ſent practice has little dependance 
on it, 


SCAMMONIUM [L.E.]Scam- 
mony ; a concrete juice extracted 
from the roots of a large climbing 

I plant 


lant growing in the Aſiatie Tur- 
— The beſt comes from Aleppo, 
in light, ſpongy maſſes, eaſily fri- 
able, of a ſhining aſh colour verg- 
ing to black; when 'powdered, of 
a light grey or whitiſh colour: an 
inferior ſort is brought from Smyr- 
na, in more compact, ponderous 
eces, of a darker colour, and 
ull of ſand and other impurities, 
This juice is chiefly of the reſinous 
kind; recti ſied ſpirit diſſolves five 
ounces out of fix, the remainder is 
a mucilaginous ſubſtance mixed 
with droſs ; proof ſpirit totally diſ- 
ſolves it, the impurities only be- 
ing left. It has a faint unpleaſant 
ſmell; and a bitteriſh, ſomewhat 
acrimonious taſte, 

Scammony is an efficacious and 
ſtrong purgative. Some have con- 
demned it as unſafe, and laid ſun- 
dry ill qualities to its charge; the 
principal of which is, that its ope- 
ration is uncertain, a full doſe 
provingſometimesineffectual, whilſt 
at others a much ſmaller one oc- 
caſions dangerous hypercatharſes. 
This difference however is owing 
entirely to the different circum- 
ſtances of the patient, and not to 
any ill quality, or irregularity of 
operation, of the medicine; where 
the inteſtines are lined with an ex- 
ceſſive load of mucus, the ſcam- 
mony paſſes through, without ex- 
erting itſelf upon them ; where the 
natural mucus is deficient, a ſmall 
doſe of this or any other reſinous 
cathartic, irritates and inflames. 
Many have endeavoured to abate 


tte force of this drug, and correct 


its imaginary virulence, by ex- 
poſing it to the fume of ſulphur, 
diſſolving it in acid juices, and the 
like; but this could do no more 
than deſtroy as it were a part of 
the medicine, without making any 
alteration in the reſt. Scammony 
in ſubſtance, judiciouſly managed, 
ſtands not iu nced of any cortector: 


— —ẽ — — —— 
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if triturated with ſugar or with al. 
monds, as we have formerly re. 
commended for other reſinous pur. 
gatives, it becomes ſufficiently ſafe 
and mild in operation, It ma 

likewiſe be conveniently diſſolved, 
by trituration, in a ſtrong deccc- 
tion of liquorice, and then poured 
off from the feces ; the college of 
Wirtembery aſſures us, that by this 
treatment it becomes mildly pur. 
gative, without being attended with 
gripes, or other inconveniences ; 
and that it likewiſe proves inoffen- 
five to the palate. The common 
doſe of ſcammony 1s from three to 
twelve grains, 

Scammony gives name to an of- 
ficinal compound powder and elec- 
tuary LL. ] and is an ingredient in 
the compound powder of ſena, the 
cathartic extract, the coloquintida 
pills, mercurial pills [L.] and pur- 
gative deobſtruent pills [E.] 


SCHENANTIH Us, vide Jux- 


CUS ODORATUS. 


SCILLA radix; Scillz radi 
alba C. B. vel Scillæ vulgaris radict 
rubra C. B. The ſquill, or ſea- 
onion ; its root [E.] 

This is a ſort of onion, growing 
ſpontaneouſly upondry tas ſhores 
in Spain and the Levant, from 
whence the root is annually brought 
into Europe. It ſhould be choſen 
plump, ſound, freſh, and full of 
a clammy juice; ſome have pre- 
ferred the red ſort, others le 
white, though neither deſerves the 
preference to the other; the only 
difference perceivable beta 
them, is that of the colour; 4" 
hence the college allow both to be 
uſed promiſcuouſly, This root 
to the taſte very nauſeous, intent, 
ly bitter and acrimonious ; md. 
handled, it exulcerates the Wil, 
With regard to its medical virtues, 


. : ids, 
it PREY 2 the Py 


UN* 
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and attenuates viſcid juices ; and 
by theſe qualities, promotes expec- 
toration, urine, and (if the patient 
is kept warm) ſweat: if the doſe 
is conſiderable, it proves emetic, 
and ſometimes purgative. The prin- 
cipal uſe of this medicine is where 
the primæ vie r mu- 
cous matter, and the lungs are op- 
preſſed by tenacious phlegm. Dr. 
Wagner (in his clinical obſerva- 
tions) recommends it given along 
with nitre, in hydropical ſwellings, 
and in the nephritis ; and mentions 
ſeveral cures which he performed, 
by giving from four to ten grains 
of Ne powder for a doſe, mixed 
with a double quantity of nitre: he 
ſays, that thus managed, it almoſt 
always operates as a diuretic, 
though ſometimes it vomits or 
purges. The moſt commodious form 
for the taking of ſquills, unleſs 
when deſigned as an emetic, is that 
of a bolus or pill: liquid forms 
are to moſt people too offenfive, 
though theſe may be rendered leſs 
diſagreeable both to the palate and 
ſtomach, by the addition of aro- 
matic diſtilled waters. This root 
yields the whole of its virtues, 
both to aqueous and vinous men- 
ſtrua, and likewiſe to vegetable 
acids, Its officinal preparations are, 
daked ſquills IL. Fand the baked 
{quills made into troches [L.] de- 
hyned as an ingredient in theriaca 
L.]; dried ſquills [L. Ja ſyrup, vine- 
gar, oxymel [L. Z.] and pills [E.] 


SCINCORUM ventres [L.] The 
belly of the ſkink ; a kind of ſmall 
Hard, brought dry from Egypt. 
It ſtands recommended as a great 


reſtorative : whatever virtues it may 


have as uſed freſh by the Egyp- 
Uans, it has none as it comes to us, 
and ſerves to uſeleſsly increaſe the 
articles of the mithridate, 


 SCLAREA, vide Hon uix v. 
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SCORDII folia; Chamedryor 
paluſtris caneſcentir Tourn. Water- 
germander ; thesleaves [L. E.] 

This is a ſmall, ſomewhat hairy 
plant, growing wild in ſome parts 
of England, though not very com- 
mon; the ſhops are generally ſup- 
plied from gardens, It has a bitter 
taſte, and a ſtrong difagreeable 
ſmell. Scordium is of no great 
eſteem in the preſent practice. not- 
withſlanding the deobſtruent, diu- 
retic, and ſudorific virtues which it 
was formerly celebrated for. It 
enters the mithridate, theriaca, and 
cataplaſm of cummin ſeed [L. ]; 
and gives name to two compound 
powders and an eleQuary [L. I 
though not the moſt valuable of 
their ingredients, 


SCORZONERZ raiix ; Sco- 
ron ræ latifoliæ finuatæ C. B. Vi- 
pers graſs; the root [Z.] GET" 

Scorzonera is met with only in 
gardens. The roots abound with 
a milky juice, of a bitteriſh ſub. 
acrid taſte; and hence may be of 
ſome ſervice, for ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera, and promoting 
the fluid ſecretions. They wete 
formerly celebrated as alexiphar- 
macs, and for throwing out the 
meaſles and ſmall-pox ; but have 
now almoſt entirely loſt their cha- 
racter. 


SCROPHULARILEX VULGA- 
RIS filia, radix; Scrophularie - 
diſæ fætidæ C. B. Fig-wort; the 
leaves and root [E.] | 

This herb grows wild in woods 
and hedges: the roots are of a 
white colour, full of little knobs 
or protuberances on the ſurface : 
this appearance gained it former- 
ly ſome repute againſt ſcrophu- 
lous diſorders and the piles; 2 

rom 
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ſible qualities diſcover no great 
foundation for any virtue of this 
kind; the taſte is herbaceous, with 
a ſlight degree of pungency. It is 
remarkable of this plant, that its 
Juice purified by filtration (when it 
appears of a dilute yellowiſh co- 
lour) upon the admixture of an 
equal quantity of reQified ſpirit of 
wine, forms a beautiful white, light 
coagulum, like the finer kinds of 


from hence it received its name : 
but modern practitioners expect no 
ſuch virtues from it, It has a faint 
unpleaſant ſmell, and a ſomewhat 
bitter diſagreeable taſte. 


SCROPHULARIE AQUA- 
TICA MAJORIS, Via; Scre- 
pbulariæ maxime radice fibroſa J. B. 
2 water - ſigwort; the leaves 
a This is a large plant, met with 
chiefly on the ſides of rivers. The 
leaves have a bitter taſte and an 
——— ſmell : they are princi- 
pally celebrated, thougk on no ve- 

good grounds, as a corrector of 
ena. See the article SENA. 


SEBESTEN ; Mixa five Sebeften 
. 3. A ſort of plum, brought 
alf dried from the Eaſt- Indies; it 
is of a dark or blackiſh brown co- 
lour, with whitiſh or aſh coloured 
cups; the fleſh ſticks cloſe to the 
ſtone, which contains ſometimes 
one and ſometimes two kernels. 
This fruit has a ſweet, very gluti- 
nous taſte; and hence has been em- 
22 for ſoftening acrimonious 
umours, in ſome kinds of hoarſe- 
neſs, and in coughs from thin ſharp 
defluxions : at preſent, it is not 
often met with in the ſhops. 


SECALE ; Secale hybernum wel 
majus C. B. Rye; the ſeeds. 
Theſe are little regarded as an ar- 
ticle of the materia medica; as 
food, they are accounted more de- 
tergent than moſt other kinds of 
grain, 


SEDI MAJORIS, Vu Semper vivi 
majoris folia; Sedi majoris vulgaris 
C. B. Greater houſe leek; the 
leaves [E.] 

This is a low fleſhy- leaved plant 
growing on oid walls and on the 
tops of houſes, It ſtands recom- 
mended as a cooler, though its ſen- 
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pomatum; this proves extremely 


volatile; freed from the aqueous 
hlegm, and expoſed to the air, it 
in a very little time totally exhales, 


From hence ut 1s concluded (in the 
medicor, Sileſiac.ſatyrz)thathouſe- 
leek contains a volatile alkaline 
ſalt ; but there are many ſubſtances 


beſides theſe ſalts which 
with ſpirit of wine, 


SEMPERVIVUM, 
DUM, 


coagulate 


vide Se- 


SENA [L. E.] the leaves of a 
ſhrabby plant Alexandrina fo 
liis acutis C. B.) cultivated in Per- 
fia, Syria and Arabia; from whence 
they are brought, dried and picked 
from the ſtalks, to Alexandria in 
Egypt ; and thence imported into 
Europe. They are of an oblong 


figure, ſharp-pointed at 


the ends, 


about a quarter of an inch broad, 
and not a full inch in length, of 
lively yellowiſh green colour,a faint 
not very diſagreeable ſmell, and a 
ſubacrid, bitteriſh, nauſeous taſte, 
Some inferior ſorts are brought 
from Tripoli and other places; 
theſe may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 
their being either narrower, longer, 
and ſharper pointed; or larger, 
broader, and round pointed, with 
ſmall prominent veins; or large 
and obtuſe, of a freſh green colout, 


without any yellow caſt. 
Sena is a very uſeful 


cathartic, 


operating mildly, and yet effe&u- 


ally; and, if judicioully 


doſed and 
managed, 
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mely eccafioning the ill conſe- 
h quences which too frequently fol- 
low the exhibition of the ſtronger 
purges. The only inconveniences 
complained of in this drug are, its 


being apt to gripe, and its nauſe- 
mw ous 12 e gripin quality 
* depends upon a reſinous Ae 
of which, like the other bodies of this 
ht claſs, is naturally diſpoſed to ad- 
of here to the coats of the inteſtines ; 
the more this refin is divided by 


ſuch matters as take off its tena- 
city, the leſs adheſive, and conſe- 


les, vently the leſs irritating and grip- 
the ing it will prove; and the leſs it 
uſe- is divided, the more griping: hence 
line ſena given by itſelf or infuſions 
Ros made in a very ſmall quantity of 
late fluid, gripe ſeverely, and purge leſs 
than when diluted by a large por- 
tion of ſuitable menſtruum, or di- 
on vided by mixing the infuſion with 
oily emulfions. The / faweur of 
this drug is ſaid to be abated by the 
of a greater water figwort ; but we can- 
va f. not conceive that this plant, whoſe 
1 Pete ſmell is manifeſtly fetid, and its 
hence taſte nauſeous and bitter, can at all 
icked improve thoſe of ſena; others re- 
ria in commend bohea tea, though nei- 
d into ther has this any conſiderable ef- 
= fett. The ſmell of ſena reſides in 
k ends, 


its more volatile parts, and may be 


2 by lightly boiling infu- 


l, of 4 ions of it made in water; the li- 
a faint = thus freed from the peculiar 
and a avour of the ſena, may be eaſily 
15 taſte, rendered grateful to the taſte, by 
zrought the addition of any proper aromatic 
places; twttore or diſtilled water. The col- 
— leges, both of London and Edin- 
Ong 


ugh, have given ſeveral very ele- 
gant iafuſions of this drug (which 
may be ſeen in Part III. chap iii. 

3 alſo ſpirituous tinctures [L. E. 

Ay powders [L. E. ] and a 
up LE] The doſe of ſena in 
ubſtance is from a ſcruple to a 


tam, in infuſion from one to three 
er four drams, 


or large 
n colout, 


athartic, 

effeclu· 
loſed and 
: anaged, 
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It has been cuſtomary to reject 
the pedicles of the leaves of ſena as 
of little or no uſe; Geoffroy how- 
ever obſerves, that they are not 
much inferior in efficacy to the 
leaves themſelves. The pods, or 
ſced- veſſels, met with among the 
ſena brought to us, are by the col- 
lege of Bruſſels preferred to the 
leaves; they are leſs apt to gripe, 
but proportionably leſs purgative. 


- SENECIO, vide Eid BRU. 


SENEKA [E.] Senecka, rattle- 
ſnake root; the root of a ſpecies 
of polygala, which grows ſponta- 
neouſly in Virginia, and bears the 
winters of our on climate. This 
root is uſually about the thickneſs 
of the little finger, variouſly bent 
and contorted, and appears as 1 
compoſed of joints, whence it is 
ſuppoſed to reſemble the tail of the 
animal whoſe name it bears: a 
kind of membranous margin runs 
on each fide, the whole length of 
the root. Its taſte is at firſt acid, 
afterwards very hot and pungent. 

This root is not at preſent much 
known in the ſhops. The Senegaro 
Indians are faid to prevent the fa- 
tal effects which follow from the 
bite of the rattle ſnake, by giving 
it internally; and applying it ex- 
ternally to the wound. It has of 
late been ſtrongly recommended 
in pleurifies, peripneumonies, and 
other inflammatory diſtempers; in 
theſe caſes, Lemery, du Hamel, and 
Juſſizu, experienced its good ſuc- 
ceſs (ſee the French memoirs for the 
years 1738, 1739.) Its more im- 
mediate effects are thoſe of a diu- 
retic, diaphoretic, and cathartic g 
ſometimes it proves emetic; the 
two laſt operations may be occa- 
fionally prevented, by giving the 
root in ſmall doſes, along with 
aromatic ſimple waters, as that of 
cinnamon. The uſual doſe of 


Q_ the 
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the powder is thiry grains or 
more, 


Some have likewiſe employed 


this root in hydropic caſes, and not 
without ſucceſs ; Bouvart (in the 
memoirs above-mentioned, 1744.) 
relates examples of its occaſioning 
a plentiful evacuation by ſtool, u- 
rine, and perſpiration, and by this 
means removing the diſeaſe, after 
the common diuretics and hydra- 
gogues had failed; where this me- 
dicine operates as a cathartic, it 
generally proves ſucceſsful : if it 
acts by liquefying the blood and 
juices, without oecaſioning a due 
diſcharge, it ſhould either be ab- 
ſtained from, or aſſiſted by proper 
additions. 


SERICUM et folliculi bombycis. 
Silk and filkworms bags. Theſe 
are ſcarce ever made uſe of for any 
medicinal purpoſes. In their crude 
Rate they are certainly very inſig- 
nificant ; though if burntin a cloſe 
veilel, after the ſame manner as 
ſponge, they would probably prove 
a medicine of ſimilar, and perhaps 
of ſuperior virtue, They- yield a 
larger quantity of volatile alt, 
than any other animal ſubſtance 1 

know of, 


SERPENTARITA VIRGINI- 
ANA [L. E.] Virginian ſnake- 
root; the roots of a ſpecies of ari- 
ſtolochia, growing in Virginia and 
Carolina, 

It is a ſmall, light, buſhy root, 
conſiſting of a number of ſtings 
or fibres, matted together, iſſuing 
from one common head ; of a 
- browniſh colour on the outiide, 
and paler or yellowiſh within. It 
has an aromatic ſmell, like chat of 
valerian, but more agreeable; and 
a warm, bitteriſh, pungent taſte. 
This root is a warm diaphoretic 
ard diuretie; it has been greatly 
celebrated as an alexipharmac, and 
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eſteemed one of the principal re. 
medies in malignant fevers and 
epidemic diſeaſes, In theſe inten. 
tions, 1t is given in ſubſtance from 
ten to thirty grains, and in infuſi- 
on to a Gram or two. Both watery 
and ſpirituous menſtrua extract its 
virtue by infuſion, and elevate 
ſome ſhare of its flavour in diſtilla- 
tion ; along with the water a ſmall 
portion of eſſential oil ariſes, A 
ſpirituous tincture [L. E.] and 
compound decoction [ E. ] of it are 
directed as officinals; it enters al- 
ſo the cephalic tincture, compound 
tincture of Peruvian bark, ſudo- 
rific tincture, tinctura ſacra, ſto- 
machic elixir, theriaca Edinenſis 
LZ. ] and cataplaſm of cummin 
eed [L.] 


SERPYLLI V ; Serpilli vul- 
garis minoris C. B, Mother of 
thyme; the herb [E. 

This is a ſmall creeping plant, 
common on heaths and dry pa- 
ſture grounds. Its taſte, ſmell, and 
medical virtues are ſimilar to thoſe 
of thyme, but weaker, 


SESAMI /emen ; Digitalis «i- 
entalis ſeſam dictæ Turn. Ihe ſeeds 
called oily purging grain. 

This 4 1 4 — in the 
eaſtern countries, from whence the 
ſeeds are brought to us. They very 
properly deſerve the name of oil, 
as they yield upon expreſſion 2 lat- 
ger quantity of oil, than almoſt anj 
other known vegetable. The ap- 
pellation purging, they have 10 
title to; among the Indians, ie} 


are ſaid to be uſed as food. 
 SESELIS VULGARIS /e=; 


Liguſtici quod ſeſett offctnarun C. 8. 
Common hartwort ; the ſeeds 
[T. J. 


SESELIS MASSILIENSIS /- 


min 3 Sejelis Mojflienfu fu"; Wil 19.4 
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C. Z. Italian hartwort ; the ſeeds 
[L, E,] 


Theſe plants grow ſpontaneouſly 
in the warmer climates, amongſt us 
they are met with only in the 

ardens of the curious. The ſeeds 

and roots of both ſorts have an 
agreeable aromatic ſmell and tae ; 
and in this light might be occa- 
ſonally employed, — 7 at pre- 
ſent they are in diſuſe; being 
ſearcely otherwiſe regarded than as 
the ſeeds of the firſt ſort are an 
ingredient in mithridate and the- 
rlaca. 


SESELE PRATENSE, vide 


Sax RAGA VULGARIS, 


SIGILLI SALOMONIS, 7 
Palgonati radix; Polygonat i latifolii 
vulearis C. B. Solomon's ſeal; 
de root [E.] 

This grows wild in woods, but 
$ not very common: the root has 
everal joints, with ſome flat cir- 
ular depreſſions, ſuppoſed to re- 
emble the lamp of a ſeal. 
as a ſweetiſh mucilaginous taſte. 
a5 to its virtues, practitioners do 
lot now expect any conſiderable 
dnes from it, and pay very little 
eoard to the vulnerary qualities 


dich it was formerly celebrated 
or, 


SILER MONTANUM, vide 


DESELL VULGARE, 


SIMAROUBA [EZ.] : a bark 
ith pieces of the wood adhering 
d it, brought from Guiana, in 
ag tough pieces, of a pale yel- 
wiſh colour, and a pretty ſtrong 
putter taſte, It has lately come 
nto eſteem in dyſenteric fluxes : a 
*cottion of half a dram is given 
1 doſe, and repeated at inter- 
us of three or four hours, 


SINAPIS nen; Sinapar rapi 
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folio C. J. Muſtard; the ſeed? 
LL. Z.] 

This plant is ſometimes found 
wild, but for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſes is ä — gardens, 
Muſtard, by its acrimony and pun- 
gency, ſtimulates the ſolids, and 
attenuates viſcid juices ; and 
hence ſtands deſervedly recom- 
mended for exciting appetite, pro- 
moting digeſtion, increaſing the 
fluid ſecretions, and for the other 
purpoſes of the acrid plants called 
antiſcorbutic. It imparts its taſte 
and ſmell in perfection to aqueous 
liquors whilſt rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts extremely little of either : 
the whole of the pungency ariſes 
with water in diſtillation. Com- 
mitted to the preſs, it yields a con- 
ſiderable quantity of a ſoft infipid 
oil, perfectly void of acrimony : 
the cake left after the impreſſion is 
more pungent than the muſtard 
was at firlt, The oil is directed 
as an officinal [L. E.] Theſe ſeeds 
are ſometimes employed externally 
as a ſtimulant; and gave name to 
a compoſition for this intention in 


the Edinburgh diſpenſatory. 
SISON, vide Auouuu vur- 


CARE. 


SMYRNIUM, vide Heros E- 


LINUM, 


SOLANI VULGARIS ha; 
Solani borten/is ſeu vulgaris J. B. 
Common nightſhade ; the leaves. 


SOLANI LETHALIS, ſeu Bel- 
ladonnæ folia ; Solani melanoceraſi 
C. B. Deadly nightſhade ; the 
leaves. 

Theſe plants grow wild ; the 
firſt in cultivated grounds, the ſe- 
cond- in ſhady — ones. They 
have both been ſuppoſed cooling 
and diſcutient in external applica- 
tions, and poiſonous when taken 
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internally, Late experience has. 
ſhewn, that an infuſion of half a 
grain or a grain of the dried leaves 
of either may be taken with ſafe- 
ty, and that in many caſes the 
doſe may be increaſed by degrees 
to five or fix grains: that they ge- 
nerally occaſion ſome conſiderable 
evacuation, and ſometimes, eſpe- 
cially in the larger of the above 
doſes, alarming nervous ſymptoms, 
which however ceaſe with the ope- 
ration of the medicine, It has 
been expected, that a cautious uſe 
of theſe very active plants would 
afford relief in ſome obſtinate diſ- 
orders; but though in ſome in- 
ſtances they promiſe great bene- 
fit, the general event of theſe trials 
has not been very favourable. 
The Edinburgh college, who re- 
tained theſe plants at the preced- 
ing reviſal of their pharmacopceia 
in the year 1744, have, at the 
late one in 1756, rejected them 
both. 


SOLANUM LIGNOSUM, 
vide DULCAaMARA. 


SOLDANELLA, vide BRAS- 
SICA MARINA. ; 


SOPHIE CHIRURGORUM 
ſemen ; Naſturti: ſylveſtris tens iſſime 
drvifi C. B. Flixweed ; the ſeeds. 

This plant had formerly a great 
character as a vulnerary, and for 
ſtopping fluxes; but its effects have 
not been conſiderable enough to 
continue it in practice. 


1 3 SVLVEST RIS certex; 
orbi ſylveftris foliis domeſticæ fimulis 
C. B. Wild Tervice, or quicken 


tree; its bark (E.] 


The bark of this tree has a 
faint unpleaſant ſmell, and a bit- 
teriſh taite, from whence we may 
preſume that it is not deſtitute of 
medical virtues, though what par- 


— 
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ticular uſes it has been applied to 
I cannot learn. 


SPERMA CETI [L. E.] in- 
properly ſo called; an unctuous 
flaky ſubſtance, of a ſnowy white. 
neſs, a ſoft butyraceous tafte, 
without any remarkable ſmell: 
ſaid to be prepared from the fat of 
the brain of the whale, by boiling 
and purifying it with alkaline lixi. 
via. The vartues of this concrete 
are thoſe of a mild emollient : it 
is of conſiderable uſe in pains and 
eroſions of the inteſtines, in coughs 
proceeding from thin ſharp deflux- 
ions, and in general in all caſes 
where the folids require to be re- 
laxed, or acrimonious humours to 
be ſoftened. For external pur. 
poſes, it readily diſſolves in oils; 
and for internal ones, may be u- 
nited with aqueous liquors intothe 
form of an emulſion, by the me- 
diation of almonds, gums, or yolk 
of an egg. Sugar does not render it 
— miſcible with water; and 
alkalies, which change other oil 
and fats into ſoap, have little effet 
upon ſperma ceti. This drug 
ought to be kept very cloſely from 
the air, otherwiſe its white colour 
ſoon changes into a yellow; and is 
mild unctuous taſte; into a rancid 
and offenſive one. After it hasſuf- 
fered this diſagreeable alteration, 
both the colour and quality ma 
be recovered again by ſteeping it 
in alkaline liquors, or ſteeping n 
a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit 6 
wine, 


SPICA VULGARIS, vide L- 


VENDULA ANGUSTIFOLIA» 


SPICA _NARDI, vide Nau 


Ix DpIcA. 


SPINZE ALBE, ſex Om 
vulgaris, flores, bacce ; Mappii ao 
Joliis, Hlveſtris, ſfpinaſa / . *. 
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cantbæ C. J. White-thorn, or haw- 
thorn ; its flowers and berries [Z.] 

The reputation which theſe for- 
merly had, in nephricic and calcu- 
lous complaints, continues them in 
moſt catalogues of the materia me- 
dica, though common practice has 
long rejected them as inſignificant. 
The flowers have a very pleaſant 
ſmell ; the berries are mucilagi- 
nous, and ſweetiſh. 


SPINE CERVIN E bacce : 
Rhamni cathartics C. B. Buck- 
thorn ; the berries [L. E.] 

This tree, or buſh, is common 
in hedges; it flowers in June, 
and ripens its fruit in September, 
or the beginning of October. In 
our markets, the fruit of ſome 
Other trees, as the frangula or black 
berry-bearing alder, and the cornus 
feamina or | 4 tree, have 
of late years been frequently mix- 
ed with, or ſubſtituted for, thoſe 
of buckthorn ; this abuſe may be 
diſcovered by opening the berries ; 
thoſe of buckthorn have almoſt 
always four ſeeds, the berries of 
the /rargula two, and thoſe of the 
cornu faming only one. Buck- 
thorn berries, bruiſed on white 
paper, give it a green tincture, 
which the others do not. Thoſe 
who fell the juice to the apothe- 
caries, are ſaid to mix with it a 
large proportion of water. 
|Buckthorn berries have a faint 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſeous 
bitter taſte, They have long been 
in conſiderable eſteem as cathar- 
cs; and celebrated in dropſies, 
meumatiſms, and even in the 
gout ; though in theſe caſes, they 
have no advantage above other 
Purgatives, and ace more offenſive, 
and operate more churliſhly, than 
many which the ſhops are furniſhed 
with : they generally occation 
gripes, fickneis, dry the mouth 


ad throat, and leave a chi of 
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long duration. The doſe is about 
twenty of the freſh berries in ſub- 
ſtance, and twice or thrice this 
number in decoction, an ounce of 


the expreſſed juice, or a dram of 


the dried berries. A ſyrup pre- 
pared from the juice is kept in 
the ſhops; in this preparation, 
the nauſeous flavour of the buck- 
thorn is ſomewhat alleviated by 
the ſugar, and the addition of aro- 
matics. 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS REC- 
TIFICATUS. Rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine; © a ſpirit diſtilled from 
* wine or other fermented liquors, 
«« purified as much as poſſible from 
its fetid ſmell, and the phlegm 
« that ariſes with it in the firſt di- 
* ſtillation.” [L.] This purifica» 
tion is effeted, by repeating the di- 
ſtillation in a very gentle heat, with 
certain additions, to keep down the 
phlegm and the groſs oil in which 
the ill flavour reſides (ſee Part III. 
chap. v.) Theſe ſpirits, whatever 
vegetable ſubjects they have been 
produced from, are, when perfectly 
— one and the ſame. They 

ave a hot pungent taſte, without 
any particular flavour: they readily 
catch flame, and burn entirely a- 
way, without leaving any marks 
of an aqueous moiſture behind: 
diſtilled by a heat leſs than that of 
boiling water, they totally ariſe, 
the laſt runnings proving as flavour- 
leſs and inflammable as the firſt : 
they diſſolve eſſential vegetable oils 
and refins into an uniform tranſ- 
parent fluid. Theſe ipirits are the 
lighteſt of almoſt all known li- 
quors: expreſſed oils, which twim 
upon water, fink in theſe to the 
bottom : a meaſure which contains 
ten ounces by weight of water, will 
hold little more than eight and a 
quarter of pure ſpirit, 

The uſes of vinous ſpirits, as 
menſtrua for the virtucs of other, 
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medicines, we ſhall ſee hereaſter, 
and in this place conſider only their 
own. Pure ſpirit coagulates all the 
fluids of animal bodies, except 
urine, and hardens the ſolid parts. 
Applied externally, it ſtrengthens 
the veſſels, thickens the juices in 
them, and thus powerfully reſtrains 
hzmorrhages. It inſtantly con- 
tracts the extremities of the nerves 
it touches, and deprives them of 
ſenſe and motion ; by this means 
eaſing them of pain, but at the 
ſame time deſtroying their uſe. 
Hence employing ſpirituous liquors 
in fomentations (notwithſtanding 
the ſpecious title of vivifying, 
heating, reſtoring mobility, reſolv- 
ing, —_— and the like, uſu- 
ally attributed to them) may ſome- 
times be attended with unhappy 
conſequences. Theſe liquors, re- 
ceived undiluted into the ſtomach, 

roduce the ſame effects, thicken- 
ing the fluid, and contracting all the 
ſolid parts which they touch, and 
deſtroying, at leaſt for a time, their 
uſe and office; if the quantity is 
conſiderable, a palſy or apoplexy 
follows, which end in death. Ta- 
ken in ſmall quantity, and duly di- 
luted, they brace up the fibres, 
raiſe the ſpirits, and promote agi- 
lity: if farther continued, the ſenſes 
are diſordered, voluntary motion 
deſtroyed, and at length the ſame 
Inconveniencies brought on as be- 
fore. Virous ſpirits therefore, in 
ſmall doſes, and properly diluted, 
may be applied to uſeſul purpoſes 
in the cure of diſeaſes; whilt in 
larger ones, or if their uſe is long 
continued, they act as a poiſon, of a 
particular kind. 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS TE- 
NUIOR. Proof ſpirit; © the 
« ſame ſpirit, containing an ad- 
* mixture of an equal quantity of 
« water: the beſt proct ſpirit is 
44 that difilled from French wine; 
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but for common uſes may be 
„ employed the ſpirit dran from 
* melaſſes, or the ſy-upy matter 
«« that runs from ſugar in the Pte 
„ rification, commonly called me- 
* laſſes-ſpirit.” [L.] The ſpirits 
uſually met with under the name 
of proof, are thoſe diſtilled from 
different fermented liquors, freed 
from their phlegm and ill flavour 
only to a certain degree, Their 
purity with regard to flavour may 
be eaſily judged from the taſte, 
eſpecially if the ſpirit be firſt duly 
diluted. It were to be wiſhed, 
that we had a certain ſtandard with 
regard to their ſtrength, or the 
quantity of water contained in 
them; a circumſtance which great- 
ly influences ſundry medicinal pre- 
parations, particularly the tinc- 
tures: for as pure ſpirit diſſolves 
the reſin and volatile oil, and water 
only the gummy and ſaline parts 
of vegetables, it is evident that a 
variation in the proportions where- 
in theſe are mixed, will vary the 
diſſolving power of the menſtru- 


um, and conſequently the virtue 


of the preparation, The common 
methods of eſtimating the quantity 
of phlegm contained in theſe ſpirits 
are liable to uncertainty : it ſhould 
therefore ſeem neceſſary, for the 
nicer purpoſes, and where a perfet- 
ly flavourleſs proof ſpirit is requir- 
ed, to make uſe of the pure recli- 
fed ſpirit, mixed with a certain 
determined proportion of ater ; 
equal quantities of theſe 119 10rs, 
whether taken by weight or men: 
ſure, compoſe a ſpirit ſomewhat 
weaker than what has been gene- 
rally looked upon as proct; the 
exact proportions are, one hundred 
parts by weight of pure fpirit, and 
eighty· ſix of water. 


SPONGIA IL. Z.] Spocge; 
a ſoft. . very porous an 


compteſũble ſubltance, readily in- 
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ibing water, and diſtending there- 
. k is ſound adhering to rocks, 

rticularly in the Mediterranean 
w about the iſlands of the 
Archipelago. It is generally ſup- 
poſed to be a vegetable produc- 
tion: nevertheleſs ſome obſerva- 
tions, lately made by Juſſieu, give 
room to ſuſpect that it is of animal 
origin. Chemical experiments fa- 
your this ſuppoſition; analyſed, 
it yields the ſame principles with 
animal ſubſtances in general ; the 
volatile ſalt is in larger quantity 
than I have obtained from any 
animal matter, except the bags of 
the filkworm, On this ſalt, which 
is geherated by fire, ſeem to de- 
pend the virtues of the officinal 


ſpongia ufa [L.] (See Part III. 


chap. i.) Crude ſponge, from its 
property of imbibing and diſtend- 
ing by moiſture, is ſometimes 
made uſe of as a tent for dilating 
wounds and ulcers. 


STANNUM [L. E. ] Tin is the 
lighteſt and eaſieſt of fuſion of all 
the metals, Heated, it becomes 
ſo brittle as to fall in pieces by a 
blow; and by agitation (when 
jult ready to melt) into a powder; 
hence the officinal method of pul- 
veriſing this metal, to be deſcribed 
in its place. The proper men- 
ſtruum of tin is the marine acid 
or aqua regis; vegetable acids 
likewiſe diflolvg it in conſiderable 
quantity, though it has long been 
ſuppoſed not to be at all ſoluble 
in them, unleſs previouſly well 
calcined. 

With regard to the virtues of 
tis metal, it was formerly account- 
ed a ſpecific in diſorders of the 
uterus and lungs; a calx of tin and 
anUmony is ſill retained in ſome 

penſatories, under the name of 
an antiheQtic ; but theſe are vir- 
wes, to which it certainly has 


Ittle claim. It has of late been 
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celebrated, on better foundation, 
as an anthelmintic; and ſaid to 
deſtroy ſome kinds of worms 
which elude the force of many 
other medicines; poſlibly the 
cauſe of this effect may be very 
different fram what may be ſuſpe&. 
ed, an admixture of a portion of 
arſenic, 

Tin has a ftrong affinity with 
arſenic ; inſomuch that when once 
united therewith, the arſenic, not- 
withſtanding its volatility in other 
circumſtances, cannot be totally 
expelled either by flow calcina- 
tion, or by a vehement fire. Al- 


moſt all the ores of tin contain - 


more or leſs of this poiſonous mi- 
neral, which 1s not entirely ſepa- 
rable in the common proceſſes by 
which the ores are run down, or 
the metal farther purified. Fil- 
ings of tin held in the flame of a 
candle, emit a thick fume, ſmell- 
ing of garlic; which ſmell is 
univerſally held, in mineral ſub- 
ſtances, to be a certain criterion 
of arſenic, Henckel bas diſcover- 
ed a method of ſeparating aQual 
arſenic from tin; this is effected 
by ſolution in aqua regis and 
cryſtallization ; Mr. Margraff has 
(in a late volume of the Berlin 
memoirs) given a farther account 
of this proceſs; and relates, that 
ſrom the tins uſually reputed pure, 
he has obtained one eighth their 
weight of cryltals of arſen c. For 
the preparations of tin, ſee the 
ſecond part of this work. 


STAPHIDISAGRIZ /emen : 
Delphinii platani folio Taurs. Stavel- 
acre ; the ſeeds [E.] 

Theſe are large rough ſeeds, of 
an irregularly triangular figure, of 
a blackiſh colour on the outſide, 
and yellowiſh or whitiſh within; 
they are uſually brought from 
Italy; the plant is not very com- 
mon in this country, though it 
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medicines, we ſhall ſee hereaſter, 
and in this place conſider only their 
own, Pure ſpirit coagulates all the 
fluids of animal bodies, except 
urine, and hardens the ſolid parts. 
Applied externally, it ſtrengthens 
the veſſels, thickens the juices in 
them, and thus powerfully reſtrains 
hzmorrhages. It inſtantly con- 
tracts the extremities of the nerves 
it touches, and deprives them of 
ſenſe and motion ; by this means 
eaſing them of pain, but at the 
ſame time deſtroying their uſe. 
Hence employing ſpirituous liquors 
in fomentations (notwithſtanding 
the ſpecious title of vivifying, 
heating, reſtoring mobility, reſolv- 
ing, _— and the like, uſu- 
ally attributed to them) may ſome- 
times be attended with unhappy 
conſequences. Theſe liquors, re- 
ceived undiluted into the ſtomach, 

roduce the ſame effects, thicken- 
ing the fluid, and contracting all the 
ſolid parts which they touch, and 
deſtroying, at leaſt for a time, their 
uſe and office; if the quantity is 
conſiderable, a palſy or apoplexy 
follows, which end in death. Ta- 
ken in ſmall quantity, and duly di- 
luted, they brace up the fibres, 
raiſe the ſpirits, and promote agi- 
lity: if farther continued, the ſenſes 
are diſordered, voluntary motion 
deſtroyed, and at length the ſame 
Inconveniencies brought on as be- 
fore. Virocus ſpirits therefore, in 
ſmall doſes, and properly diluted, 
may be applied to uſeſul purpoſes 
in the cure cf diſeaſes; wnilt in 
larger ones, or if their uſe 15 long 
continued, they act as a poiſon of a 
particular kind. 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS TE- 
NUIOR. Proof ſpirit ; © the 
„ ſame ſpirit, containing an ad- 
* mixture of an equal quantity of 
« water: the beſt proof ſpirit is 
t. that diſtilled from French wine; 
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but for common uſes may be 
„ employed the ſpirit drawn from 
% melaſſes, or the ſy: upy matter 
„that runs from ſugar in the pu- 
e rification, commonly called me- 
* laſſes. ſpirit.“ [L.] The ſpirits 
uſually met with under the name 
of proof, are thoſe diſtilled from 
different fermented liquors, freed 
from their phlegm and ill flavour 
only to a certain degree, Their 
purity with regard to flayour may 
be eaſily judged from the taſte, 
eſpecially if the ſpirit be firſt duly 
diluted, It were to be wiſhed, 
that we had a certain ſtandard with 
regard to their ſtrength, or the 
quantity of water contained in 
them; a circumſtance which great- 
ly influences ſundry medicinal pre- 
parations, particularly the tinc- 
tures: for as pure ſpirit diffolyes 
the reſin and volatile oil, and water 
only the gummy and ſaline parts 
of vegetables, it is evident that a 
variation in the proportions where- 
in theſe are mixed, will vary the 
diſſolving power of the menſtru- 


* um, and conſequently the virtue 


of the preparation, The common 
methods of eſtimating the quantity 
of phlegm contained in theſe ſpirits 
are liable to uncertainty : it ſhould 
therefore ſeem neceſſary, for the 
nicer purpoſes, and where a perfet- 
ly flavourleſs proof ſpirit 15 requit- 
ed, to make uſe of the pure di- 
ned ſpirit, mixed with a certan 
determined proportion of nter; 
equal quantities of theſe lig uo, 
whether taken by weight or men- 
ſure, compcſe a ſpirit ſomowhat 
weaker than what has been gene- 
rally looked upon as procf; th! 
exact proportions arc, one hundred 
parts by weight of pure fpirit, and 
eighty-ſix of water. 


SPONGIA [L. F.) Sponge; 
a ſoft, . very porous and 


compreſũible ſubſtance, m_— 
bing 
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bibing water, and diſtending there- 

it is found adhering to rocks, 
articularly in the — — 
Fa, about the iſlands of the 
Archipelago. It is generally ſup- 
poſed to be a vegetable produc- 
tion: nevertheleſs ſome obſerva- 
tions, lately made by Juſſieu, give 
room to ſuſpe that it is of animal 
origin, Chemical experiments fa- 
your this — analyſed, 
it yields the ſame principles with 
animal ſubſtances in general ; the 
volatile ſalt is in larger quantity 
than I have obtained from any 
animal matter, except the bags of 
the ſilkworm. On this ſalt, which 
is geherated by fire, ſeem to de- 
pend the virtues of the officinal 


Jpongia uſta [L.] (See Part III. 


chap. i.) Crude ſponge, from its 
property of imbibing and diſtend- 
ing by moiſture, is ſometimes 
made uſe of as a tent for dilating 
wounds and ulcers. 


STANNUM [L. E.] Tin is the 
lighteſt and eaſieſt of fuſion of all 
the metals, Heated, it becomes 
ſo brittle as to fall in pieces by a 
blow; and by agitation (when 
juſt ready to melt) into a powder; 
hence the officinal method of pul- 
veriſing this metal, to be deſcribed 
in its place. The proper men- 
ſtruum of tin is the marine acid 
or aqua regis; vegetable acids 
likewiſe diflolvg it in conſiderable 
quantity, though it has long been 
ſuppoſed not to be at all Pluble 
in them, unleſs previouſly well 
calcined. 

With regard to the virtues of 
bus metal, it was formerly account- 
ed a ſpecific in diſorders of the 
vterus and lungs; a calx of tin and 
autimony is ſill retained in ſome 
Uilpenſatories, under the name of 
an antiheQtic ; but theſe are vir- 
wes, to which it certainly has 


lle claim, It has of late been 
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celebrated, on better foundation, 
as an anthelmintic; and ſaid to 
deſtroy ſome kinds of worms 
which elude the force of many 
other medicines ; poſſibly the 
cauſe of this effect may be very 
different fram what may be ſuſpect- 
ed, an admixture of a portion of 
arſenic, 

Tin has a ſtrong affinity with 
arſenic; inſomuch that when once 
united therewith, the arſenic, not- 
withſtanding its volatility in other 
circumſtances, cannot be totally 
expelled either by flow calcina- 
tion, or by a vehement fire, Al- 
moſt all the ores of tin contain - 
more or leſs of this poiſonous mi- 
neral, which 1s not entirely ſepa- 
rable in the common proceſſes by 
which the ores are run down, or 
the metal farther purified, Fil- 
ings of tin held in the flame of a 
candle, emit a thick fume, ſmell- 
ing of garlic; which ſmell is 
univerſally held, in mineral ſub- 
ſtances, to be a certain criterion 
of arſenic. Henckel has diſcover- 
ed a method of ſeparating actual 
arſenic from tin; this is effected 
by ſolution in aqua regis and 
cryſtallization ; Mr. Margraff has 
(in a late volume of the Berlin 
memoirs) given a farther account 
of this proceſs; and relates, that 
ſrom the tins uſually reputed pure, 
he has obtained one eighth their 
weight of cryſtals of arſen c. For 
the preparations of tin, ſee the 
ſecond part of this work. 


STAPHIDISAGRIZ /emen : 
Delphinii platani folio T aura. Stavel- 
acre ; the ſeeds [E.] 

Theſe are large rough ſeeds, of 
an irregularly triangular figure, of 
a blackiſh colour on the outſide, 
and yellowiſh or whitiſh within; 
they are uſually brought from 
Italy; the plant is not very com- 
mon in this country, though it 


Q 4 bears 
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bears our ſevereſt colds. They growth, either whilſt freſh ar when 
have a diſagreeable ſmell, and a carefully dried, has a very fra - 
very nauſeous, bitteriſh, __— grant ſmell, and a warm, aro» 
talle. Staveſacre was employed matic, bitteriſh, ſubacrid taſte ; 
by the ancients as a cathartic; diſtilled with water, it yields a 
but it operates with ſo much vio- conſiderable quantity of a fragrant 
lence both upwards and down eflential oil; to reQtified ſpirit it 
wards, that its internal uſe has imparts a ftrong tincture, which 
been, among the generality of inſpiſſated proves an elegant aro. 
practitioners, for ſome time laid matic extract. This aromatic plant 
ahde, It is chiefly employed, in is rarely met with in preſcription ; 
external applications, for ſome the only officinal compoſitions 
kinds of cutaneous eruptions, and which it is admitted into, are the 
for deſtroying lice and other in- mithridate and theriaca, 
ſes ; inſomuch, that it has from There is another plant called 
this virtue received its name, in ſtechas, which from the beauty and 
different languages, Herba prdicu- durability of its flowers has of late 
laris, berbe aux peux, lauſsckraut, years had a place in our gardens, 
torſewort, and whoſe aromatic qualities ren- 
der worthy of one in the ſhops; 
STERCUS an/eris, canis, co- this is the e/chryſum ſeu flachas ci- 
lumbe, equi, cvs, paven's, porci, trina latiore 2 C. B. golden ſte - 
The dung of the gooſe, dog, chas, goldilocks, or yellow caſſi- 
igeon, horſe, ſheep, peacock, dony ; its flowers ſtand in umbels 
w= Thei: fulſome medicines, on the tops of the branches; they 
which nothing but the moſt fan- are of a deep ſhining yellow co- 
taſtic viſionaries could have iatro- Jour, which they retain in perfec- 
duced, are now expunged from tion for many years; their ſmell is 
practice, and from our pharma- fragrant and agreeable, ſomewhat 
copœiĩas. of the muſky kind; their taſte 
warm, pungent, and ſubaſtringent; 
STIBIUM, vide AxrIiu oN Mu. they impart their flavour to water 
ä in diſtillation, and by infuſion to 
STOSCHAS: Stzchas purpurea rectiſied ſpirit, 
C. B. Arabian flechas, or Frenc 
lavender flowers [L. E.] | STYRAX CALAMITA[L.E.] 
This is a ſhrubby plant, con- Storax; an odoriferous relinous 
ſiderably ſmaller than the common ſubſtance, exuding, in the warmer 
— the flowery heads are climates, from a tree called by 
rought from Italy and the ſouthern C. Bauhine /fyrax folio mali cetenii. 
parts of France; they are very It has been cuſtomary to diſlin- 
apt to grow mouldy iu the paſſage, guiſh three ſorts of ſtorax, though 
and even when they eſcape this only one is uſually met with in 
inconvenience, are generally much the ſhops. . 
inferior to thoſe raiſed in our gar- 1. Styrax calamita, or ſtorax 10 
dens. The beſt ſtechas which we the cane, fo called from its having 
receive from abroad, has no great been formerly brought incloſed in 
ſmell or tatte : Pomet affirms, that reeds from Pamphylia: it 1s & 
ſuch as the ſhops of Paris are ther in ſmall diſtinct tears, of a 
ſupplied with, is entirely deſtitute whitiſh or reddiſh colour, or 1 


ef boih; whilſt that of our own larger maſſes compoſed of 1 — 
| 6 | 2. Hie 
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2. Storax in the lump, or red ſto- 

x. This is in maſſes of an uni- 
form texture and yellowiſh red or 
browniſh colour, though ſometimes 
likewiſe interſperſed with a few 
whitiſh grains. Of this ſort there 
has been ſome lately to be met with 
in the ſhops, under the name of 
ſlorax in the tear. 
z. The common Horax of the 
; ſhops is in large maſſes, conſider- 
$ ably lighter and leſs compact than 
e the foregoing : it appears upon 
examination to be compoſed of a 
ine reſinous juice, mixed with a 
quantity of ſaw-duſt, For whar 
purpoſe this addition 1s made, 1 
mall not here 72 ; obſerving 
only, that it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed 
to be done with any fraudulent 
view, ſince the ſaw-duſt appears 
at ſight, This common ſtorax is 
much leſs eſteemed than the two 
firſt ſorts ; though, when freed 
from the woody matter, it proves 
ſuperior in point of fragrancy to 
either of them, Rectified ſpirit, 
the common menſtruum of reſins, 
diſſolves the ſtorax, leaving the 
wood behind; nor does this tinc- 
ture Joſe conſiderably of its va- 
Juab'e parts, in being inſpiſſated to 
a folid conſiſtence; whilſt aqueous 
liquors elevate almoſt all the fra- 
grancy of the ſtorax. 

Storax is one of the moſt agree- 
able of the odoriferous reſins, and 
may be exhibited to great advan- 
tage in languors and debilities of 
the nervous ſyſtem ; it is not how- 
ever much uſed in common prac- 
uce, unleſs as an ingredient in the 
traumatic balſam, the compound 
powder and electuary of ſcordium, 
the ltorax pill, contectio Paulina, 
mithridate, and theriaca [L.] 


STYRAX LIQUIDA [E.] Li- 
quid ſtorax. What is moſt com- 
monly met with under this name, 


* 3 loft refinous ſubſtance, of a 
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grey colour, a weak ſmell ſimilar 
to that of the foregoing ſolid ſto- 
rax; it is ſuppoſed to be com- 
pounded of ſolid ftorax, reſin, 
wine, and oil, beaten up together 
into a proper conſiſtence. The 
enuine liquid ſtorax, according to 
Fetiver's account (Phil. Tran{ad. 
N* 313.) is obtained from a tree 
growing in the iſland Cobros in 
the Red ſea: the preparers of this 
commodity yearly clear off the 
bark of the tree, and boil it in 
ſea water to the conſiſtence of bird- 
lime; the reſinous matter which 
floats upon the ſurface, is taken 
off, liquefied again in boiling wa- 
ter, and paſſed through a ſtrain- 
er. The purer part which paſſes 
through, and the more impure 
which remains on the ſtrainer, and 
contains a conſiderable portion 
of the ſubſtance of the bark, are 
both ſent to Mocca, from whence 
they are ſometimes, though very 
rarely, brought to us. The firſt 
is of the confiſtence of honey, te- 
nacious, of a reddiſh or aſh brown 
colour, an acrid unctuous taſte, 
approaching in ſmell to the ſolid 
ſtorax, but ſo ſtrong as to be diſ- 
agreeable ; the other is full of 
woody matter, and much weaker 
in ſmell, 
Liquid ſtorax is among us ſcarce 
ever made uſe of in medicine, and 
not often found in the ſhops ; 
hence the London college has ex- 
punged it from the catalogue of 
ofhcinals : that of Edinburgh em- 
ploys it as an ingredient in the 
mercurial plaſter, 


SUBER ; cortex Suberis lati- 
folii pes petus wirenis C. B. Cork, 
a ſort of evergreen oak, grow- 
ing in the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope ; its bark, This has been 
by ſome accounted aſtringent, and 
recommended as ſuch in dyſen- 
teries and other fluxes ; but mo- 

Cern 
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dern practice applies it to no ſuch 
uſes, and expects from it no virtues 
of any kind. 

It may here be proper to take 
notice, that ſundry liquors under- 
go ſenſible alterations from cork 
Roppers. Neumann obſerves, that 
acids, alkalies, both fixt and vo- 
latile, the dulcified alkaline and 
acid ſpirits, ſome neutral ſaline 
liquors, lime water, blue vegeta- 
ble juices, and ſyrups made from 
them, are changed more or leſs to 
a yellow or brown colour. 


SUCCINUM [L. E.] Amber ; 

a ſolid, brittle, bituminous ſub- 
ſtance, dug out of the earth, or 
found upon the ſea ſhores ; the 
largeſt quantities are met with 
along the coaſts of Poliſh Pruſſia 
and Pomerania. It 1s of a white 
yellow, or brown colour, ſome- 
times opake, and ſometimes very 
clear and tranſparent ; the dark 
coloured and opake ſorts, by di- 
geſtion with certain expreſſed oils 
and animal fats, become clearer, 
paler coloured, more pellucid, and 
confiderably harder. Amber boil- 
ed in water, neither ſoftens or 
undergoes any ſenſible alteration ; 
expoſed to a greater heat, without 
addition, it melts into a black 
maſs like ſome of the more com- 
mon bitumens; ſet on fire, its 
ſmell reſembles that which ariſes 
from the finer kinds of pitcoal ; 
diſtilled in a retort, it yields an 
oil and a volatile acidulous ſalt (ſee 
Part III. chap viii.) 

Amber in ſubſtance has very 
little ſmell or taſte; and hence it 
has by ſome been reckoned a mere 
inactive earthy body. It was for- 
merly accounted an abſorbent, and 
as ſuch had a place in the compound 
powder of crabs claws; it cer- 
tainly has no title to this claſs of 
medicines, as not being acted up- 
It is ſuppoſed to 
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be of ſervice in the fluor albus, 

gleets, hyſteric affections, &c. and 

in theſe intentions is ſometimes 

given in the form of impalpable 

powder, to the quantity of a 

dram. A tincture of amber made 

in rectified ſpirit (to which it 

imparts a bitteriſh aromatic taſte 

and a fragrant ſmell) promiſes to 

be of — ſervice in theſe diſor- 

ders, Boerhaave extols this tinc- 

ture as having incredible efficacy 

in all thoſe diſtempers which pro- 

ceed from weakneſs and relaxa- 

tion, and in hypochondriacal, 
hyſterical, and cold languid caſes; 

if part of the ſpirit be abſtracted 

by a gentle heat, the remainder | 
—— a very elegant aromatic ö 
alſam, which is perhaps one of f 
the moſt uſeful preparations ob- t 
tainable from this concrete. Am- f 

ber is levigated in the ſhops into 

an impalpable powder, which 

gives name to a compound pow- 

der [L.] and 1s an ingredient in 

mithridate and theriaca [L.] A 

tincture of it in dulcified ſpirit of 

vitriol [Z.] and the diſtilled oil 

and ſalt [L. E.) are likewiſe offi- 

cinals ; the oil is an ingredient in 

the volatile aromatic ſpirit, powder 

for promoting delivery, gum pills, 

cephalic balſam, and cephalic plaſ- 

ter [Z.] 


SUCCISA, vide Mons vs pia- 
BOLI, 


SULPHUR [L. E.] Sulphur 
or brimſtone is a yellow ſubſtance, 
of the mineral kingdom, fuſible 
in a ſmall degree of heat, totally 
volatile in a ſtronger, readily in- 
flammable, burning with a blue 
flame, which is accompanied with 
a ſuffocating acid fume. It i. 
ves in alkaline liquors and in 
dils, not in acids, water or viroas 
ſpirits. 


Oreateſt 
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Greateſt part of the ſulphur met 
with in the ſhops is obtained from 
certain ores by a kind of diſtilla- 
tion, or artificially compoſed by 
uniting the vitriolic acid with in- 
gammable matters; at ſome of the 
Saxon ſulphur works (from whence 
we are chiefly ſupplied) certain mi- 
nerals abounding with vitriolic a- 
cid, but containing little or no ſul- 
phur, being ſtratified with wood, 
and the latter ſet on fire, a large 

uantity of fine ſulphur is pro- 
Juced. It is uſually brought to us 
in large irregular maſſes, which are 


] aftewards melted and caſt into cy- 
r lindrical rolls with the addition of 
0 ſome coarſe reſin, flower, or the 
of like; whence the paler colour of 
» the rolls, Sulphur is alſo not un- 
n- frequently found native in the 
to earth, ſometimes in tranſparent 


ou of a greeniſh or bright yel- 
ow colour; but more commonly 
in opake prey ones, with only ſome 
ſtreaks of yellow. This laſt is the 
fort which is underſteod by the 
nameSULPHUR VIvUM[E.Jthough 
that met with under this name 1n 
the ſhops is no other than the droſs 
remaining after the ſublimation of 
ſulphur. All the ſorts of fulphur 
are, when perfectly pure, in no 
reſpect different from one another; 
notwithſtanding the preference gi- 
ven by ſome to the more uncom- 
mon foſſil ſorts ; theſe laſt are of all 
Others the leaſt proper for medici- 
nal purpoſes, as being the moſt 
ſubje& to an admixture of foreign 
matter both of the metallic and ar- 
ſenical kind. 

Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, 
and piomotes inſenſible perſpira- 
non; it ſeems to paſs through the 
whole habit, and manifeſtly tranſ- 
pres through the pores of the 

a, as appears from the ſulphu- 
reous ſmell of perſons who have 
ho taken it, and filver being ſtai ned 
reatel in their pockets of a blackiſh co- 
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lour, which is the known effect of 
ſulphureous fumes. It is a cele- 
brated remedy againſt cutaneous 
diſeaſes, both given internally, and 
externally — It has likewiſe 
been recommended in coughs, aſth- 
mas, and other diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs; in theſe caſes, 
however, it has no very conſider- 
able effect, unleſs, as Hoffman ob- 
ſerves, where the diſeaſe proceeds 
from the blood being tainted by 
ſcrophulous or ſcorbutic humours ; 
where this happens, the prudent 
uſe of ſulphur is ſaid to do good 
ſervice, throwing out a plentiful 
eruption upon the ſkin, and by de- 
grees carrying off the peccant mat- 
ter. The common doſe of ſulphur 
rarely exceeds a ſcruple, though 
Geoffroy goes as far as two drams. 

The trochi/ci e ſulphure of the diſ- 
penſatory are one of the moſt ele- 

gant forms for the taking of it. 

It enters ſix officinal preparations 

for external uſe, and gives name 

to one of them. Some have ima- 

gined that ſulphur uſed externally 
1s — that as it throws the 

morbific matter outwards, when 


given inwardly, it muſt in like 


manner drive it into the blood, 
when applied externally. This 
opinion, which is ſupported by 
ſome late writers, has no juſt 
foundation; ſulphur has nearly the 
ſame effects, whether uſed inter- 
nally or externally ; in both caſes, 
the eruptions become frequent! 
more copious after the firſt uſe 
of it. 

It is remarkable of this concrete, 
that though itſelf a medicine of 
conſiderable efficacy, it neverthe- 
leſs reſtrains ſome of the others of 
the moſt powerful kind. Mercury 


is rendered, by the admixture of 


ſulphur, inactive; and the virulent 
anumonial regulus, almoſt ſo ; 
hence, when antimonial and mercu- 
rial medicines exceed in operation, 
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ſulphur has been given for abat- 


Ing their violence ; and ſometimes 
reſtrains their further action. Even 
the corroſive poiſon arſenic, by 
the addition of ſulphur, becomes 
almoſt innocent; and hence if a 
ſmall proportion of arſenic ſhould 
be contained in ſulphur, it poſſibly 
may not receive from thence any 
poiſonous qualities. 


SUMACH folia, /emen : fruti- 
cis que Rhus folio ulmi C. B. Com- 
mon ſumach; the leaves and ſeeds 

E 

2 tree, or ſhrub, is culti- 
vated in ſome places on account of 
the culinary uſes of its fruits, and 
for the purpoſes of the dyers, &c. 
among us, -it is met with only in 
the gardens of the curious. The 
ſeeds or berries are of a red colour, 
in ſhape round and flat. Both 
theſe and the leaves are moderately 
aſtringent, and have ſometimes 
been exhibited in this intention, 
but are now become ſtrangers to 
the ſhops. 


SYMPHYTUM, vide Conso- 


LIDA. 


TACAMAHACA E.]: a re- 
fin obtained from a tall tree Ctaca- 


mahaca populo ſimilis, fruttu colore 


peaonie fimili J. B.) which grows 
ſpontaneouſly on the continent of 
America, and in a ſheltered ſitua- 
tion bears the winters of our own 


climate. Two forts of this reſin @ and manna, and weakens that of 


are ſometimes to be met with, 
The belt, called (from its bein 

collected in a kind of gourd- belle 
tacamahaca in ſhells, is ſomewhat 
unctuous and ſoftiſn, of a pale 
yellowiſh or greeniſh colour, an 
aromatic taſte, and a fragrant de- 
lightful ſmell, approaching to that 
of lavender and ambergris. This 
fort 13 very rare: that commonly 
found in the ſhops is in — 
parent grains or glebes, of a whit; 
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iſh colour, of a leſs grateful ſmell 
than the foregoing. The firſt is 
ſaid to exſude from the fruit of the 
tree, the other from inciſions made 
in the trank: This reſin is ſaid to 
be employed among the Indians, 
externally, for diſcuſſing and ma- 
turating tumours, ind abating 
pains and achs of the limbs: it 
is an ingredient in the anodyne, 
hyſteric, cephalic, and ſtomachic 
plaſters of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia. The fragrance of the 
finer ſort ſufficiently points out 
its being applicable to other pur- 


poſes. 
TAMARINDUS [L. Z.] Ta. 


marind ; the fruit of a tree grow- 
ing in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
called by C. Bauhine filigua 4ra- 
bica que tamarindus. It is a pod 
reſembling a bean cod, including 
ſeveral hard ſeeds, together with 
a dark coloured viſcid pulp of a 
pleaſant acid taſte; the Eaſt-India 
tamarinds are longer than the 
Weſt-India fort ; the former con- 
taining ſix or ſeven ſeeds each, the 
latter rarely above three or four. 
The pulp of theſe fruits, taken in 
the quantity of two or three drams, 
or an ounce or more, proves gent- 
ly laxative or * 3 and at 
the ſame time, by its acidity, 

uenches thriſt, and allays immo- 
| comes heat. It increaſes the ac- 
tion of the purgative ſweets, calia 


the reſinous cathartics. Some have 
ſuppoſed it capable of abating the 
virulence of antimonial prepara 
tions ; but experience ſhews, that 
it has rather a contrary effect, and 
that all vegetable acids augment 
their power, Tamarinds are an 
ingredient in the electuar) of — 
[L.] the lenitive electuary [Z .]a 

decoction of tamarinds with {ena 


[5] TAMA 


Part II. 
TAMARISCI folia, cortex : Ta- 


 maricis alterius folio tenuiore, five 
Gallice C. B. The tamariſc tree; 
its bark and leaves. 

Theſe are moderately aſtringent: 
they are never met with in pre- 
ſcription, and have long been en- 
tire ſtrangers to the ſhops. 


TANACETI folza, flores, ſemen: 
Tanaceti vulgaris lutei C. B. Tan- 
ſy; the leaves [L.] flowers and 
leeds [E.] b 

Tanſy grows wild by road - ſides, 
and the borders of fields, and is 
frequently alſo cultivated in gar- 
dens both for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſes: it lowers in June and 
July, Conſidered as a medicine, 


it is a moderately warm bitter, ac- 


companied with a ſtrong, not very 
diſagreeable flavour : ſome have 
had a great opinion of it in hyſte- 
ric diſorders, particularly thoſe 
proceeding from a deficiency, or 
ſuppreſſion of the uterine purga- 
tions. The leaves and ſeeds have 
been of conſiderable eſteem as an- 
thelmintics : the ſeeds are leſs bit- 
ter, an more acrid and aromatic 
than thoſe of rue, to which they 
are reckoned ſimilar; or of ſanto- 
nicum, to which they have been 
frequently ſubſtituted. 


TAPSI BARBATI, ſeu Verbaſei 
filia, flares : Verbaſci maris latifelii 
latei C. B. Mullein; the leaves 
and flowers, 

This is met with by road-ſides, 
and under hedges; it is clothed 
all over with ſoft downy leaves, 
and produces long ſpikes of yellow 
flowers in July, The taſte diſco- 
vers in it a glutinous quality; and 

e it ſtands recommended as 
an emollient, and is in ſome places 
eld in great eſteem in con- 
ſumptions. The flowers of mul- 
lein have an agreeable, honey-like 
lweetneſs ; an extract prepared 
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from them by rectiſied ſpirit of wine 
taſtes extremely pleaſant, 


TARAXACUM, vide Dens 
LEONIS., 


TARTARUM [L. E.] Tartar 
is a ſaline ſubſtance, thrown off 
from wines, after fermentation, to 
the ſides and bottom of the caſk ; 
it proves of a red or white colour, 
and more or leſs foul or droſſy, 
according to the colour and qua- 
lity of the wine ; the white is ge- 
nerally looked upon as the pureſt: 
of either ſort, ſuch as is clean, 
ſolid, ſomewhat tranſparent, and 
has its outſide covered over with 
ſmall ſhining cryſtals, is prefer- 
able to ſuch as appears porous, 
droſſy, opake, and leſs bright. 
This ſubſtance, though truly ſaline, 
is ſcarce acted upon by cold water; 
the pureſt ſort, or ſuch as has been 
purified by art, requires four-and- 
twenty times its weight of boiling 
water to diſſolve in; the ſolutions 
of both the tartars paſs the filter 
colourleſs, and ſhoot, in the cold, 
into ſmall, white, ſemitranſparent 
cryſtals, All ſuch earths as are 
ſoluble in vinegar, and alkaline 
ſalts, reader tartar more eaſily ſo- 
luble in water; hence the refiners 
at Montpelier are ſaid to employ 
a certain earth for promoting its 
ſolutions with ſome particular ma- 
nagements for —— it ſhoot 
into large cryſtals. This addition 
may occaſion a conſiderable alter- 
ation in the ſalt, inſomuch that 
the finer ſorts of white tartar are 
perhaps preferable, on many occa- 
ſions, to the common cryſtals. 
The virtues of tartar are thoſe of 
a mild, cooling, aperient, laxa- 
tive medicine. Taken from half 
an ounce to an ounce, 1t proves a 
gentle, though effectual purga- 
tive; Angelus Sala relates, that 


he was cured of an habitual colic, 


4 by 
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by purging himfelf a few times Perſian ladies, who (as Keempfer 
with fix drams of the crude ſalt, informs us) are continually ehew- 
after many other medicines had ing it, in order to faſten and whit- 
been tried to no purpoſe, For the en the teeth, ſweeten the breath, 
preparations of tartar, ſee Part III. and promote appetite, 


chap. viii, ſect. 7. This ſalt is TEREBINTHINA VENETA 


likewiſe an ingredient in the com- [E.] Venice turpentine. 
mon inſuſion of ſena, compound This is uſually thinner than any 
powder of ſena [L.] and is uſed of the other ſorts, of a clear, 
for diſſolving or corroding ſome whitiſh, or pale yellowiſh colour, 
metallic bodies, particularly anti- A hot, pungent, bitteriſh, diſagree- 
mony, from which it receives a able taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell, with- 
ſtrong emetic impregnation. out any thing of the fine aromatic 
flavour of the Chian kind. 
TELEPHIUM, vide CK Ass ULA. The true Venice turpentine is 
obtained from the larix folio deci- 
TEREBINTHINAZE. Turpen- duo conifera J. B. larch, a large 
tines; reſinous juices extracted tree growing in great abundance 
from certain trees. There are four upon the Alps and Pyrenean moun- 
kinds of turpentine diſtinguiſhed tains, and not uncommon in the 
in the ſhops. Engliſh gardens. What is uſually 
 TEREBINTHINA CHIA, fv. met with in the ſhops, under the 
CYPRIA [L. E.] Chian, or Cy- name of Venice turpentine, comes 
prus tur entine. from New England; of what tree 
This is generally about the con- it is the produce, we have no cer- 
ſiſtence of thick honey, very tena- tain account: the finer kinds of it 
cious, clear,and almoſt tranſparent, are in appearance aud quality not 
of a white colour, with a caſt of conſiderably different from the true 
ellow, and frequently of blue ; ſort above deſcribed. 
it has a warm, pungent, bitteriſh TEREBINTHINA ARGEN- 
taſte ; and a fragrant ſmell, more TORATENSISIL. Z.] Straſburgh 
agreeable than any of the other turpentine. 
turpentines. I zdis, as we generally meet with 
his juice is the produce of the it, is of a middle conſiſtence be- 
terebinthus vulgaris C. B. common twixt the two foregoing, more 
terebinth, an evergreen tree or tranſparent, and leſs tenacious 
ſhrub, which grows ſpontaneouſly than either ; its colour a yel- 
in the warmer climates, and en- lowiſh brown. Its ſmell is very 
dures the colds of our own, The fragrant, and more agreeable than 
turpentine brought to us, is ex- that of any of the other turpen- 
tracted in the iſlands whoſe names tines, except the Chian ; in taſte 
it bears, by wounding the trunk it is the Eiuereſt, yet the lealt 
and branches a little after the buds acrid. 
have come forth; the juice iſſues This refin is obtained from the 
limpid, and clear as water, and two ſorts of fir trees mentioned in 
by degrees thickens into theconfiſt- page 72, which are the moſt plen- 
ence in which we meet with it. tiful, and perhaps the only ones 
A like juice exſuding from this that grow ſpontaneouſly in Eu- 
tree in the eaſtern countries, inſpiſ- rope. There is another whoſe fe- 
ſated by a flow fire, is of frequent fin is much ſuperior to the com- 


uſe, as a maſticatory, among the mon turpentines, and has — 
tim 


— ——— 
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times been brought to us from 
abroad under the name of BALSA- 
nun CANADENSE., This ſpecies 
is the abies minor, peinatis faliie, 
irginiana, conis par vis fubrotundis 
P;uk, Virginian, or Canada fir 
tree ; which, though not a native 
of this climate, has been found to 
endure its ſevereſt colds. 

TEREBINTHINA COMMU- 
NIS [L. E.] Common turpentine 
is the coarfeſt, heavieſt, in taſte 
and ſmell the moſt diſagreeable, of 
all the ſorts : it is about the conſiſt- 
ence of honey, of an opake brown - 
iſh white colour. 

This is obtained from the pnus 

hlveflris C. B. wild pine, a low 
unhandſome tree, common in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe; this tree 
is extremely reſinous, and remark. 
ably ſubject to a diſeaſe from a 
redundance and extravaſation of its 
reſin, inſomuch that, without due 
evacuation, it ſwells and burſts, 
The juice, as it iſſues from the 
tree, is received in trenches made 
in the earth, and afterwards freed 
from the groſſer impurities by co- 
lature through wicker baſkets. 
All theſe juices yield in diſtilla- 
tion with water, an hignly pene- 
rating eſſential oil, a brittle infipid 
reſin remaining behind. With re- 
gard to their medical virtues, they 
promote urine, cleanſe the parts 
concerned in theevacuation thereof, 
and deterge internal ulcers ingene- 
ral ; and at the ſame time, like o- 
ther bitter hot ſ ubſtances, ſtrengthen 
the tone of the veſſels : they have 
an advantage above moſt other a- 
end divretics, that they gently 
looſen the belly. They are prin- 
pally recommended in gleets, the 
auor albus, and the like: and by 
ſome in calculous complaints ; 
where theſe laſt proceed from ſand 
or gravel, formed into a maſs by 
viſcid mucous matter, the turpen- 
nes, by diffolving the mucus, pro- 
mote the expulſion of the ſand; 
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but where a calculus is formed, 
they can do no ſervice, and only 
ineffeQually irricate or inflame the 
parts. In all caſes accompanied 
with inflammation, theſe juices 
ought to be abſtained from, as 
this ſymptom is increaſed, and not 
unfrequently occaſioned by them. 
It is obſervable, that the turpen- 
tines impart, ſoon after taking 
them, a violet ſmell to the urine ; 
and have this effect, though ap- 
plied only externally to remote 
parts; particularly the Venice ſort. 
This is accounted the moſt power- 
ful as a diuretic and detergent; and 
the Chian and Straſburgh as cor- 
roborants : the Straſburgh is an in- 

redient in the mercurial pills and 

ocatellus's balſam, and the Chian 
in mithridate and theriaca [L.] 
The common turpentine, as being, 
the moſt offenſive, 1s rarely given 
internally. Its principal uſe is in 
plaſters and ointments, among far- 
riers, and for the diſtillation of the 
oil, or ſpirit, as it is called. The 
doſe of theſe juices is from ſcru- 
ple to a dram and a half: they are 
moſt commodiouſly taken in the 
form of a bolus, or diſſolved in 
watery liquors by the mediation of 
the yolk of an egg or mucilage. 
Of the diſtilled oil, a few drops 
are a ſufficient doſe : this is a moſt 
potent, ſtimulating, detergent di-- 
uretic, oftentimes greatly heats the 
conſtitution, and requires the ut- 
moſt caution in its exbibidon, 


TERRA JAPONICA, vide Jas, 


PONICA. 


TERRA LEMNIA, cr SILE- 
SIACA, vide Bolus. 


THAPSLE felia : Jlagſiæ ſi vt 
turbith garganici ſem ne latiſſimo 
B. Deadly carrot ; the root. 
This plant does not ill deſerve its 
epithet; a ſmall doſe operatin 
wit 
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with extreme vidoaca both up- 
wards and downwards. It is an en- 
tire ſtranger to the ſhops, and met 
with only in the gardens of the 
curious. 


THEE felia [Z.] Tea; the 
leaves of a ſhrub (rh: a frut: x, folio 
ceraſi, flire riſe fſybveſtris, c. 
Kampf.) cultivated in China, 

The ſeveral forts of tea met with 
among us, are the leaves of the 
ſame plant, collected at different 
times, and cured in a ſomewhat dif- 
ferent manner: the ſmall young 
leaves very carefully dried, are the 
finer green: the older afford the 
ordinary green and bohea. The two 
firſt have a ſenſible flavour of vio- 
lets; the other of roſes : the 
former is the natural odour of the 
plant; the latter, as Newmann ob- 
ſerves, 1s probably introduced by 
art: ſome of the dealers in this 
commodity in Europe are not 165 
norant, that bohea tea is imitable 
by the leaves of certain common 
plants, artificially tinctured and im- 
1 with the roſe flavour. 

he taſte of both ſorts is lightly 
bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and ſome- 
what aromatic. The medical vir- 
tues attributed to theſe leaves are 
ſufficiently numerous, though few 
of them have any juſt foundation ; 
little more can be expected from 
the common infuſions, than that of 
a diluent, acceptable to the palate 
and ſtomach: the diuretic, dia- 
phoretic, and other virtues which 
they have been celebrated for, de- 
= more on the quantity of warm 

uid, than any particular qualities 
which it gains from the tea. No- 
thing ariſes in diſtillation from 
either ſort of tea with rectified ſpi- 
rit ; water elevates the whole of 
their flavour, 


THLASPIS, inen. Treacle, or 
mithridate, muſtard; the ſeeds [L.] 
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mu uy „ are uſed 
promiſcuouſly, thlaſpi arvenſe {iliqui; 
latis C. B. and the Mg 
Vaccarie incano folio majus C. B. 
they both grow wild, the latter moſt 
plentifully. Theſe ſeeds have an 
acrid biting taſte like common muſ. 
tard, with which they agree in me- 
dical qualities : their principal uſe 
is as ingredients in the compoſi. 
tions whoſe name they bear, 


* THUS MASCULUM, vide 
OL1iBAxUM. 


THUS VULGARE [I. E.] 
Common frankincenſe ; a ſolid, / 
brittle refin, brought to us in little 
glebes or maſſes, of a brownifh, 


a—_ Mods «© —_— n 


or yellowiſh colour on the outſide, 
internally whitiſh, or variegated p 
with whitiſh ſpecks ; of a bitterifh, J 
acrid, not agreeable taſte, without a 
any conſiderable ſmell. It is ſep- * 
poſed to be the produce of the fr 
pine tree which yields the terebin- I, 
thina communis ; and to concrete 4 
on the ſurface of the terebinthinate th 
juice ſoon after it has iſſued from = 
the plant. ſ, 
It is an ingredient in mithridate, 4 
the gum plaſter, ſtrengthening 5 
plaſter, and ſtomach plaſter [L. an 
THYMI folia : Thymi wulzari 1 
folio tenuiore C. B. Common thyme; a 
the leaves [E.] 5 
This plant is frequent in out in 
ardens, and flowers in June and 

Fuly. It has an agreeable aro- 1 
matic ſmell, and a warm pungent the 
taſte; which it imparts by infuſion 8 
to rectiſied ſpirit, and ſends over n tion 
diſtillation with water; along u. ria 
the water ariſes an eſſential oil ex lege 
tremely hot and pungent. two 
ala, 


THYMI CITRATI Va: . 
prll. foliis citri odore C. B. Lemos: 
thyme ; the leaves [L.] 


This 
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This is found wild in dry moun- 


| tainous places, but the ſhops are 
— ſupplied from gardens. In taſte and 
e ſmell it is leſs acrid and more grate- 
: full than the common thyme ; its 
ö 


ſmell, in particular, is remarkably 


— different, approaching to that of 
f. lemons. It gives over its flavour 
gs in diſtillation both with water and 
ſe ſpirit ; with the former an elegant 
f. eſſential oil ariſes; the diſtilled ſpi- 
rit is an agreeable aromatic cordial 
| liquor, not inferior to any thing of 
de this kind, 
TILLE flores ; Tilie famine 
E.) folio majore C. B. The lime or lin- 
id, den tree; its flowers [L. E.] 
ttle The lime tree has been much va- 
iſh, lued on account of its quick growth 
de, and pleaſant ſhade ; it flowers in 
ted July, and loſes its leaves ſoon af- 
aſh, ter. The flowers are made uſe of 
out chiefly on account of their agree- 
ſep⸗ able flavour, which water extracts 
the from them by infuſion, and elevates 
bin- In diſtillation. Among the writers 
crete on the materia medica, they have 
nate the character of an antiepileptic, 
from and a ſpecific in all kinds of 
ſpaſms and pains. Frederic Hoff- 
date, man relates, that he knew a chro- 
ening nical epilepſy cured by. the uſe of 
L. an infuſion of theſe flowers drank, 
* as tea. 
me; THYMELEÆE baccæ; Thyme- 
lee foliis lini C. B. Spurge flax; 
: = ts berries, called grana nila. 
e ard- TITHY ; 
ago Flay MALI radix. Spurge; 
nfulion ; Several ſorts of ſpurge are men- 
wg" toned in catalogues of the mate- 
\ by ; na medica, The Edinburgh col- 
oil ex lege, in their laſt edition, retained 
two (EsvLA Major, 2fymalus 
_—_ Lala ts fruticeſus C. B. German 
a: purge; and EsuLta MINOR, Ti- 
Lemon malus foliis bini C. B. pine ſpurge;) 
both the Edinburgh and London 
This 


, 
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all. | 
The ſpurges and grana cnidia 
are extremely acrid, 1rritating ca- 
thartics, and operate with ſo much 
violence as to be altogether unkt 
for internal uſe. | 


TINCAR, vide Box ax. 


TORMENTILLAradix; Tor- 
mentille ſilveſtris C. B. Tormen- 
til, or ſeptſoil; the root [L. E.] 

Tormentil is found wild in woods 
and on commons: it has long ſlen- 
der ſtalks, with uſually ſeven long 
narrow leaves at a joint; the root 
is for the moſt part crooked aud 
knotty, of a blackiſh colour on the 
outfide, and reddiſh within. This 
root has an auſtere ſtyptic taſte, ac- 
companied with a flight kind of 
aromatic flavour; it is one of the 
moſt agrecable and efficacious of 
the vegetable aſtringents, and is 
employed with good ſucceſs in all 
caſes where medicines of this claſs 
are proper. It is more uſed, both 
in extemporaneous preſcription and 
in officinal compoſition, than any of 
the other ſtrong vegetable aſtrin- 
gents : it is an ingredient in the 
two compound powders of bole 
[L. I the two powders and electuary 
of ſcordium [L. ] the compound 
white decoction [E.] and japonic 
confection [E.] A tincture made 
from it wich rectiſied ſpirit poſſeſſes 


the whole aſtringency and flavour 


of the root, and loſes nothing of 
either in inſpiſſation. 


TRAGACANT HA, vide Guu- 
MI TRACGAcANTHRÆT. 0 


TRICHOMANIS la: Tri- 
etemanis five polytrichi officinaram 
C. B. Englith maidenhair ; the 
leaves [L. E.] 

This is one of the herbs called, 
from the ſmallneſs of their ſtalks, 


R Capil- 


college have now rejected them 
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capillary: it is found wild in dif- 
ſerent parts of 3 upon old 
walls, and in ſhady places. The 
leaves have a mucilaginous, ſweet- 
iſn, ſubaſtringent taſte, without 
any particular flavour: they are 
eſteemed uſeful in diſorders of the 
breaſt, proceeding from a thickneſs 
and acrimony of the juices; and 
are likewiſe ſuppoſed to promote 
the expectoration of tough — , 
and to open obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera. I hey are uſually directed in 
infuſion or decoction, with the ad- 
dition of a little liquorice. A ſy- 
rup prepared from them has fre- 
quently ſupplied the place of that 
made from the adianthum verum: 
ſome have ſubſtituted a ſtill cheaper 
- Ingredient, and perhaps not much to 
the diſadvantage of the medicine; 
both the maidenhairs yielding little 
more than a mucilaginovs juice, 
greatly reſembling the ſubſtitute 
made uſe of, The ſyrup brought 
from abroad has an admixture of 
orange flower water, 


. TRIFOLIT PALUDOSI F a; 
Triſolii paluſiris C. B. Marth tre- 
foil, or buck-beans ; the leaves 
CL. E.] 

This plant grows wild in moiſt 
marſhy places: it has three oval 
leaves, ſtanding together upon one 
pedicle which iſſues from the root; 
their taſte is very bitter, and ſome- 
what nauſeous. Marſh trefoil is 
an efficacious aperient and deob- 
ſtruent, 3383 the fluid ſecre- 
tions, and, if liberally taken, gent- 
ly looſens the belly. It has of 
late gained great reputation in ſcor- 
butic and ſcrophulous diſorders 
and its good effects in theſe caſes 
have been warranted by experi- 
ence ; inveterate cutaneous diſeaſes 
have been removed by an infuſion 
of the leaves, drank to the quan- 
tity of a pint a day, at proper in- 
tervals, and continued ſome weeks, 
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juice mixed with whey. 


fur; Tritici vulgaris glumas trity. 


Part II, 


Boerhaave relates, that be was re- 
lieved of the gout by drinking the 


TRISSAGO, vide CnAux bars. 
TRT TICI ferina, amylum, fr 


rando de ponentis J. B. Wheat; the 
meal or flour, and ſtarch [L. Z.] 
(prepared from the meal by mace. 
ration in freſh quantities of water) 


and bran E.) ; 

Wheat, a common article of our n 
food, is more glutinous and nutriti. r 
ous than moſt other kinds of grain. a 
The flour, or the ſtarch, prepared b 
from it, form with water a ſoft vil- ta 


cid ſubſtance, which has been taken 
with good ſucceſs in diarrhceas arid 
dyſenteries, Starch is an ingre- 
dient in the compound powder of 
gum tragacanth and the white pec. 
toral troches [L.] and gives name 
to a lohoch [Z.] 

Bran contains, befides the huſks, 
or ſhells of the wheat, a portion of * 
its farinaceous matter: this is les 
glutinous than the finer flour, 
and 1s ſuppoſed to have a detergent 
quality : infuſions of bran are not 


unfrequently employed in this it- pla 
tention externally, and ſometimes in 
likewiſe taken inwardly. fall 
Ba EAD, carefully toaſted, and lar 
infuſed, or lightly boiled in water, der 
imparts a deep colour, and a {a fon 
ficiently agreeable reſtringent taſts Tu 
This liquor, taken as comt cou 
drink, has done good ſervice 103 bre: 
weak lax ſtate of the ſtomach and an i 
inteſtines ; and in bilious yomiung coct 
and purging, or the cholera mot. cope 
bus ; examples are related io tl 
Edinburgh eſſays of ſeveral cas T 
of this kind cured by it, without Pure 
the uſe of any other medicine. gilla 


TUNICA, vide Cat ror zr 


LUS HORTENSIS. 


TURE 


part II. 


TURPETH UM, ue Turbith 
[F.] Torbith ; the cortical part of 
the root of an Indian convolvulus, 
brought to us in oblong pieces, of 
2 brown or aſh colour on the out. 
fide, and whitiſh within : the beſt 
is ponderous, not wrinkled, eaſy 
to break, and diſcovers a large quan- 
tity of refinous matter to the eye: 
its taſte is at firſt ſweetiſn; chewed 
for a little time, it becomes acrid, 

ungent, and nauſeous. This root 
152 carthartic, not of the ſafeſt or 
moſt certain kind: the reſinous 
matter, in which its virtue reſides, 
appears to be very unequally diſtri- 
buted, inſomuch that ſome pieces, 
taken from a ſcruple to a dram, 

urge violently ; while others in 
— doſes, have ſcarce any effect 
at all. An extract made from the 
root is more uniform in ſtrength, 
though not ſuperior, or equal, to 
purgatives more common in the 
ſhops, 


TUSSILAGINITS fve farfare 
filia, fores: Tuffilaginis vulgaris 
C. B. Coltsfoot ; the leaves and 
flowers [E.] 

This grows wild in watery 

laces, producing yellow flowers 
in February and March; theſe ſoon 
fall off, and are ſucceeded by 
large roundiſh leaves, hairy un- 
derneath : their taſte is herbaceous, 
ſomewhat glutinous and ſubacrid. 
Tuſſilago ſtands recommended in 
coughs and other diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs: the flowers are 
an ingredient in the pectoral de- 
coction of the Edinburgh pharma- 


copœia. 
TUTIA IL. E.] Tutty; an im- 


pure ſublimate of zinc, or an ar- 
gillaceous ſubſtance impregnated 
therewith, formed into cs 
pieces like the bark of a tree. It is 
moderately hard and ponderous, of 
2 browniſh colour, and full of ſmall 
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protuberances on the outſide, 
ſmooth and yellowiſh within: ſome 
pieces have a bluiſh caſt, from mi- 


nute globules of zinc being thrown- 


up by the heat in its metallic form, 
Tutty is celebrated as an ophthal- 
mic, and frequently employed as 
ſuch in unguents and cAlyria; it 
gives name to an officinal opththal- 
mic oinment [L. E.] See the ar- 
ticle Zixcuu. 


VALERIANÆE HORTENSIS 
MAJORIS radix ; Valerianæ ma- 
Joris oderata radice F. B. The 
45 garden valerian ; its roots 


This is an oblong wrinkled root, 
with ſeveral fibres at the bottom, 
of a browniſh or aſh colour on the 
outſide, and whitiſh within; of an 
aromatic ſmell and taſte, approach- 
ing to nard. It is accounted leſs 
efhcacious as a medicine than the 
following. 


VALERIANZA SILVESTRIS 
radix ; Valerianæ filveſlris majoris 
montane C. B. Valeriane fylueftris 


majoris fuliis anguſtioribus Moriſin. 


plant. umbellif. Wild valerian (the 
narrow-leaved ſort, growing on 
open, dry. mountainous places) its 
root [L. E.] 

This root conſiſts of a number of 
ſtrings or fibres matted together 
iſſuing from one common head z 
of a whitiſh or pale browniſh co- 
lour : its ſmell. is ſtrong, like a 
mixture of aromatics with fetids ; 
the taſte unpleaſantly warm, bit- 
teriſh, and ſubacrid. There is an- 
other wild valerian, with broader 
leaves, of a deeper and ſhining green 
colour, met with in watery places. 
Both ſorts have hitherto been uſed 
indiſcriminately, and Linnæus has 
-joined them into one ſpecies, under 
the name of waleriana foliis omni» 
bus pinnatiz. Our college have re- 
ſtrained the ſhops to the fr 

R 2 


ſt, which 
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is conſiderably the ſtrongeſt, and 
loſes of its quality, if tranſplanted 
into Tuch ſoils as the other natu- 
rally delights in. The roots; pro- 
duced in — watery grounds, have 
a remarkably faint ſmell in com- 
pariſon of the others, and ſome- 
times ſcarce any at all. Wild va- 
lerian is a medicine of great uſe in 
nervous diſorders, and is particu- 
larly ſerviceable in epilepfics pro- 
ceeding from a debility of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. It was firſt brought 
intoelteem in theſe caſes by Fabius 
Columna, who by taking the pow- 
dered root, in the doſe of half a 
ſpoonful, was cured of an invete- 
rate epilepſy after many other me- 
dicines had bcen tried in vain. 
Repeated experience has ſince con- 
firmed its efficacy in this diſorder ; 
and the preſent practice lays con- 
ſiderable ſtreſs upon it. The com- 
mon doſe ĩs from a ſcruple to a 
dram; in infuſion from one to two 
drams. Its unpleaſant flavour is 
moſt effectually concealed by a ſuit- 
able addition of mace. 

A tincture of valerian in proof 
ſpirit and in volatile ſpirit are kept 
in the ſhops [Z.] This root gives 
name alſo to a compound water 
[E.] and is an ingredient in the 
cephalic tincture [E.] epileptic 
powder [E.] mithridate and the- 


riaca [L.] 


VERATRUM, vide HeLLe- 


ORUS ALBUS, 


VERBASCUM, vide Tarsus 


BARBATUS. 


VERBENZA felia, radix ; Ver- 


- benz communis flore cerulza C. B. 


Common wild vervain ; the leaves 
and root [Z.] : 

This is one of the medicines 
which we owe to. the ſuperſtition 
of former ages; the virtues it has 
been celebrated for, both as an in- 


Part Il. 


ternal medicine, and externally a, 
an amulet, are extremely nume. 
rous; and poſſibly it has an equal 
title ro them all: to the taſte and 
ſmell it appears almoſt {imply her. 
baceous. 


VERONICA FM NA, vide 


ELATIRE. : 


VERONICZ MARIS, /eu N. 


tonice Pauli folia ; Veronice mari 


—_— — — — „% nnn, ES 


Sutine et wulgatifſime C. B. Male 
ſpeedwell ; the leaves [E.] 
This is one of the veronice 
which produce their flowers in 
cluſters at the joints of the ſtalks; 
it 1s a rough procumbent plant, n 
not unfrequently met with on dry, $a 
commons, and in ſandy grounds, 4 
In taſte, ſmell, and medical vir- * 
tues, it is ſimilar to the betonica, * 
of which in its place; though the 
veronica is commonly ſuppoſed to H 
have more of an aperient and pec- 
toral virtue, and betony to be n. w! 
ther nervine and cephalic, Hof 
man and Joh. Francus have writ- or 
ten expreſs treatiſes on this plant, 
recommending infuſions of it, nit 
drank in the form of tea, as very | 
ſalubrious in many diſorders, pu- 
ticularly thoſe of the breaſt, me 
tue. 
VINCETOXICT, Aſclepiadir, ſea give 
Hirundinariæ radix; A lipiadi fort Mal 
albo C. B. Swallow-wort, or tame the 
poiſon ; the root [E.] che: 
This is a native of the warme! pror 
climates : it is ſometimes met with veſſ 
in our gardens, bat rarely perfeds pull, 
its ſeeds. -It is reckoned by bo- The 
taniſts a ſpecies of apocynum, Of are x 
dogſbane; from all the poiſon- of + 
ous ſorts of which it may be di as ('; 


ſtinguiſhed, by yielding a limpid 
juice, whilſt that of the others 
milky. The root has a ftrong 
ſmell, eſpecially when freſh, ap 
proaching to that of valerian, 


nard; the taſte is at firit * 
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and aromatic, but ſoon becomes 
bitteriſh, ſubacrid, and nauſeous. 
This root is eſteemed ſudorific, 
diuretic, and emmenagogue, and 
frequently employed by the French 
and German phyſicians as an alexi- 
pharmac, ſometimes as a ſucceda- 
neum to contrayerva; whence it 
has received the name of contra- 
yerva Germanorum. Among us it 
1s very rarely made uſe of: it ap- 
pears, from its ſenſible qualities, to 
be a medicine of much the ſame 
kind with valerian, which is indiſ- 
puiably preferable to it. 


VINUM. Wine; the ferment- 
ed juice of the grape. Among the 


great variety o wines in common 


uſe among us, five are employed 
in the ſhops as menſtrua for medi- 
cinal ſimples. 

Vinam album [L.]; vinum album 
Hiſpanicum [E.] Mountain. 

Vinum album Gallicum 2 | French 
White wine, 

Vinum Canarinum [L E.] Canary 
or ſack, | 
un Rhenanum [L. E.] Rhe- 
niſn. 

Vrum rubrum [L. ] Red port. 

The uſes of theſe liquors as 
menſtrua and vehicles of the vir- 
tues of other medicines, will be 
given hereafter; in this place we 
Hall conſider only their effects on 
the human body. Theſe are, to 
chear the ſpirits, warm the habit, 
promote * render the 
veſſels full and turgid, raiſe the 
pulſe, and quicken the circulation. 
The effects of the full-bodied wines 
ie much more durable than thoſe 
of the thinner: all ſweet wines, 
as Canary, abounds with aglutinous 
nutritious ſubſtance z whilſt the 
"ers are not nutrimental, or only 
accidentally ſo by ſtrengthening 
the organs employed in digeſtion; 
et wines in general do not paſs 
off freely by urine, and heat the 
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conſtitution more than an equal 
quantity of any other, though con- 
taining full as much ſpirit: red 
E and moſt of the red wines, 

ave an aſtringent quality, by 
which they ſtrengthen the tone of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 
thus prove ſerviceable for reſtrain- 
ing immoderate ſecretions ; thoſe 
which are of an acid nature, as 
Rheniſh, paſs freely by the kid- 
neys, and gently looſen the belly ; 
it 13 ſuppoſed that theſe laſt exaſ- 
perate or occaſion gouty and calcu- 
lous diſorders, and that new wines 
of every kind have this effect. 


VIOLEZ alia, fler's; Violæ mar- 
tiæ purpureæ, flore ſinplici oacro 
C. Z. The fingle March violet; 
its flowers [L. E. ] and leaves [F.] 

This is often found wild in 
hedges and ſhady places, and flow- 
ers in March; the ſhops are gene- 
rally ſapplied from gardens. In 
our markets we meet with the 
flowers of a different ſpecies, 
named by botaniits vie mariia 
major, hirſuta, inodora ; theſe may 
be diſtingutthed from the fore 
ing 'by their being larger, => 
pale colour, and of no ſmell. The 
officinal flowers have a very plea- 
ſant ſmell, and a deep purpliſh 
blue colour, denominated from 
them violet. They impart their 
colour and flavour to aqueous li- 
quors: a ſyrup made from this 
infuſion has long maintained a 
place in the ſhops, and proves an 
agreeable and uſeful laxative for 
children. 


VIPERA [L. E.] The viper, 
or adder, is one of the viviparous 
reptiles; without feet, about an 
inch in thickneſs, and twenty or 
thirty in length. The poiſon of 
this ſ-rpent is conkned to its mouth: 
at the baſis of the fangs, or long 
teeth which .it wounds with, 1s 
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po: a little bag containing the 
poiſo 


nous liquid ; a very minute 
portion of which, mixed immedi- 
ately with the blood, proves fatal; 
our viper-catchers are ſaid to pre- 
vent the miſchiefs otherwiſe fol. 
lowing from the bite, by rubbing 
oil olive warm on the part. The 
fleſh of the viper is perfectly inno- 
cent; and ſtrongly recommended 
as a medicine of extraordinary ſer- 
vice in ſcrophulous, leprous, and 
other obſtinate chronical diſorders: 
its virtues, however, in theſe caſes, 
are probably too much exaggerat- 
ed. Tbe viper is doubtleſs an 
high nutritious food; and hence 
in ſome kinds of weakneſſes, and 
emaciated habits,is not undeſerved- 
ly looked upon as a good reſtora- 
tive. To anſwer any valuable pur- 
poſes, freſh vigorous vipers (not 
ſuch as have been long kept alive 
after they are caught) ſhould be li- 
berally uſed as food: the wines 
and tinctures of them can ſcarce be 
ſuppoſed to receive any conſider- 
able virtue from the animal; the 
dry fleſh brought as from abroad, 
is entirely inſignificant. 

In the ſhops, u broth is directed 
to be prepared from freſh vipers, 
and a vinous tincture from dried 
ones [L. I; the dried fleſh is alſo 
an ingredient in theriaca, and the 
fat in the ointment of tutty [L.] 
this fat being ſuppoſed peculiarly 
uſeful in diſorders of the eyes, for 
which that ointment is deſigned. 


VIRGA AUREZ lia: Vir. 
ge aur anguſtifoliæ, minus ſerra- 
os C. B, Golden rod; the leaves 
. Loi is found wild on heaths 
and in woods, producing ſpikes 
of yellow ſhowers in Auguſt, The 
leaves have a moderately aſtringent 
bitter taſte, and hence prove ſer- 
viceable in debility and laxity of 
the viſcera, and diſorders proceed- 
ing from that cauſe. 
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tial oil is ſaid to ariſe, 


VISCI QUERNTI Leun, fla; 
Viſci baccis albis C. B. Miſſeltoe; 
the wood and leaves [E.] 

This is a buſhy plant, growin 
on the trunk and branches of af 
ferent trees; that met with on the 
oak is generally preferred, perhaps 
on account of its being the moſt 
rare. It may, however, be pro. 
pagated by art on any trees, by 
rubbing the berries againſt the 
bark : this office has hitherto been 
performed by the thruſh (who 
feeds on the * — in the winter) 
in clearing his bill from the ſeeds 
that ſtick about it. This plant 
was held in veneration by the ſu- 
perſtition of former ages : it was 
hung about the neck to prevent 
witchcraft, and taken internally 
to expel poiſons. Of late times 
it has been celebrated as a ſpecific 
in epilepſies, palſies, &c. virtues, 
whieh it were greatly to be wiſhed 
that experience gave any counte- 
nance to. 


VITEX, vide Acxvs castus, 
VITIS VINIFERA. The vine. 


tree. The leaves of this tree were 
formerly celebrated as aſtringents, 
but have for a long time been 
entirely diſregarded : their taſte i 
herbaceous, with only a flight 
roughneſs. The trunk of the tre, 
wounded in the ſpring, yields 3 
clear, limpid watery juice: t 

tear of the vine has been c. 
counted excellent for ſore eyes; 
and by ſome recommended like- 
wiſe in ardent and malignant fevers 
and as a diuretic.— The flower 
have a pleaſant ſmell, which ws 
ter elevates from them in diſlills- 
tion; along with the water, 4 
ſmall portion of an elegant eſſen. 


ſſeſſiog 
in great perfection the 2 
of To flowers. The unripe fru 
is of a very harſh, . 
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taſte; its expreſſed juice, called 
verjuice, omphacium, agreſta [Z.] 
was of great eſteem among the 
ancients, and ſtill continues ſo in 
ſome places, as a cooling aſtrin- 


gent medicine; a rob and ſyrup 


were formerly prepared from it. 
be ripe fruit or grapes, of 
which there are ſeveral kinds, 
properly cured and dried, are the 
— and currants of the ſhops; 
the juice by fermentation affords 
wine, vinegar, and tartar ; of all 
which in their places. 


VITRIOLUM. Vitriol is a ſa- 
linecryſtalline concrete, compoſed 
of metal, and an acid fimilar to 
thoſe of ſulphur and alum. There 
are but three metallic bodies which 
this acid is capable of perfectly diſ- 
ſolving, or being united with into 
a cryſtalline appearance, zinc, co 
— hy E with the firſt 5 
forms a white, with the ſecond a 
— and with the third a green 

t. 


VIrRIOLU ALBUM IL. E.] 
White vitriol, or vitriol of zinc; 
found in the mines of Goſlar, ſome- 
times in tranſparent pieces, but 
more commonly in form of white 
efloreſcences, which are diſſolved 
in water, and afterwards reduced 
by evaporation and cryſtallization 
into large maſſes. We rarely meet 
with this ſort of vitriol pure; after 
the zinc, which is its roper baſis, 
has been revived by inflammable 
fluxes, there remains a ſubſtance 
Which is attraQted by the magnet, 
and diſcovers itſelf, on other trials 
Alo, to be iron; a ſolution of the 
vitriol * on ſtanding an 
ochery ſediment, which general 
= a blue tincture to volatile al- 

alies, and hence appears to con- 
copper. White vitriol is ſome- 
Io ow from five or ſix grains 

a Cram, as an emetic; it 
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operates very quickly and if pure, 
without violence, Externally, it 
is employed as an ophthalmic, and 
often made the bak 

both in extemporaneous preſcri 
tion, and in diſpenſatories; a 4 
lation of it is directed in this inten- 
tion both by the Edinburgh and 
London colleges. . 


VITRIOLUM CERULEUM 
LL. E.] Blue vitriol, or vittiol of 
copper, falſely called Roman vi- 
triol. Greateſt part of the blue 
vitriol at preſent met with in the 
ſhops, is ſaid to be artificial] 
prepared by uniting copper wit 
the vitriolic acid. This ſalt has a 
highly acrid, auſtere, and very nau- 
ſeous taſte ; it is a ſtrong emetic, too 
violent to be exhibited with any to- 
lerable degree of ſafety. Its prin- 
cipal uſe is externally as an eſchar- 
otic; and for ſtopping hemor- 
rhages, which it effects by coagulat- 
ing the blood, and contracting the 
mouths of the veſſels: it gives 
name to an ofticinal water for this 
intention, - 


VITRIOLUM VIRIDE [L.E.] 


Green vitrial, or vitriol of iron, 
commonly called copperas ; the 


Roman vitriol of the Italian and 


other foreign writers, 'This 1s pre- 
pared in large quantity atDeptford, 
by diſſolving iron in the acid liquor. 
which runs from certain ſulphure- 


ous pyritz expoſed for a length of 
time to the air. When pure, it is 


ſimilar in quality to the officinal 
ſal martis. 

The green and blue vitriols (as 
well as the white) are in many 
places found native in the earth; 
though uſually in this ſtate nei- 
ther tort is free from an admixture 
of the other: hence vitriols are 
met with of all the intermediate 
colours betwixt the graſs green of 
the one and the ſapphire blue of the 
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other. The acid of theſe ſalts has 
the greateſt aſſinity with zinc, next 
toghis with iron, and with copper, 
tie leaſt of all, Hence, ſoluuons 
of white vitriol depoſite, on ſtand- 
ing, greateſt part of the irony and 
cuprevus matter, which they con- 
tain, and if ſome fteſh zinc be add- 
ed, the -whole : in like manner 
upon adding bright poliſhed iron 
to ſolutions of green vitriol, if it 


holds any cupreous matter, this 


will be thrown down. By this 
means the white and green vitriols 
may be puriſied from other metal- 
lic bodies, 


ULMARIE, u Regine prati 
folia, thres : Ulmaria barbe cupri 
fo ihus compattis C. B. Meadow- 
ſwert, or quren of the meadows ; 
the luca cs and flowers [E.] 

This herb is frequently in moiſt 
meadows, and about the fides of 
rivers; it flowers in the beginning 
of June, and continues in flower 
a conſiderable time. The flowers 
have a very pleaſant flavour, which 
water extracts from them by infu- 
fon, and elevates in diſtillation. 
The leaves are tierbaceous. 


URTICAZE- MAJORIS VUL- 
GARIS elta, ſemen : Urtice race- 
mifere mrojorts perennis Raii. Sting- 
ing neitle; the leaves and ſceds 
1 


URTICÆE ROMAN /ilia, 
ſemen; Urticæ urentis pilulas feren- 
tis /emine liui C. B. Roman nettle; 
the leaves and ſeeds. 

Theſe have had ſundry virtues 
attributed to them, which the pre- 
ſent practice pays no regard to. 
The young leaves of the firſt ſort 
are by ſome uſed in the ſpring as a 
wholeſome potherb. 


UNZ PASSZ [L.]majores[E.] 
RaiGns of the ſun; the dried 
grapes of the vii Demaſeenas 


. twixt them in appearance, and 2 


Part II. 


UVA PASS E minores [E.] 
Currants ; the dried grapes of the 
ie Corinthiara, 

The principal uſe of theſe is as 
an agreeable ſweet ; they impart 
a very pleaſant flavour both to 
aqueous and ſpirituous menſtrus. 
The ſceds or ſtones are ſuppoſed to 
give a diſagreeable relith, and 
hence are generally directed to be 
taken out: nevertheleſs I have not 
found that they give any taſte at 
all. The raiſins of the ſun are an 
ingredient in the peftcral decoc. 
tion, tindure of ſcna, and lo- 
chic tincture [L.] 


WINTER ANUS CORTEX Z.] 
Winter's bark; the produce of a 
tree growing in Jamaica, Barba- 
does, &c. called by fir Hans Sloane 
prriclymenum redlum, foliis lauren, 
cortice acri arematico, It was hit 
diſcovered on the coaſt of Magel- 
lan, by captain Winter, in the year 
1567: the ſailors then employed 
tne bark as a ſpice, and afterwards 
found it ſerviceable in the ſcurvy; 
for which purpole it is, at preſent 
alſo ſometimes made uſe of in dict 
drinks, The true Winter's bark i 
not often met with in the ſhops, ca- 
nella alba being generally ſubſlitui- 
ed to it, and by many reckoned 
to be the ſame; there is revertht- 
leſs a conſiderable difference be- 


greater in quality : the Winter's 
bark is in larger pieccs, of a mort 
cinnamon-colour, than the canellsj 
and taſtes much warmer and mar 
pungent. 8 


Z EDOARIA [L. E.] Zedoarj 
the root of an Indian plant brought 
over in oblong pieces about the 
tnickneſs of the finger, or in round- 
iſh ones about an inch in diametth 
Both ſorts have an agreeable {rt 
grant ſmell, and a warm, bitterilh, 


aromatic tale. % 
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In diſtillation with water, it yields 
an eſſential oil, poſſeſſing the ſmell 
and flavour of the zedoary in an 
eminent degree; the remaining de- 
coction is almoſt ſimply bitter. Spi- 
rit likewiſe brings over ſome ſmall 
ſhare of its flavour; nevertheleſs the 
ſpirituous extract is conſiderably 
more grateful than the zedoary it- 
ſelf. An extract made from it with 
proof ſpirit (which is inferior to 
that prepared with rectiſied ſpirit) 
is an ingredient in the confectio 


cardiaca L. ] the root in ſabſtance 


enters the confectio Paulina, mi- 
thridate, and theriaca [L.] 


ZIBETHUM [E.] Civet; a 
ſoft unctuous ſubſtance, of a White, 
brown, or blackiſh colour, brought 
from the Brazils, the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, and the Eaſt-Indics : it is met 
with in certain bags, fituated in 
the lower part of the belly of an 
animal ſaid to be of the cat kind. 
The chief uſe of this drug 1s in 
periu nes; it is rarcly, it ever, 
employed for any medicinal pur- 
poſes. 


ZINCUM. Zinc; a metal, 
differing ſrom all che other bodies 
of that claſs, in be ng inflammabie 
fer je, lublimable 1ato flowers, 
wht.h afterwards remain fixed in 
the ſtrougeſt fire; ſoluble in every 
acid; not miſcible in fuſion with 
ſulphur ; changing copper into a 
yellow metal, - 4 Several pro- 
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ductions of this metal, though not 
— known to be ſuch, are 

ept in the ſhops; as its rich ore 
calamine, the white vitriol, the 
pure white flowers of zinc called 
pompholyx, and the more impure 


compound tutty. The preparations 


of zinc are employed principally 
in external applications as ophtal- 
mics. The flowers levigated into 
an impalpable powder, form with 
oily ſubſtances an uſeful unguent, 
and with roſe water, and the like, 
elegant collyria, for defluxions of 
thin ſharp humours upon the eyes: 
they are moderately aſtringent; and 
act, if the l:v1c ation has been duly 

erformed, without acrimoay or 
irritation. Taken internally, they 
prove emetic. | 


ZINGIBER = E.] Ginger 
a root brought from China, and 
the Eaſt and Weſt-[ndies ;..o\ a 
fragrant ſmell, and a Hat, biting, 
aromatic tale. Rectefied ſpirit 
extracts its virtues by infuſion, in 
much greater perſ-ciion than aque- 
ous liquors ; the latter clevate its 
whole flavour in diſttflation, the 
former little or nothing Ginger 
is a very uſeful ſpice, i: cold flatu- 
lent colics, and in laxity and de- 
bility of the inteltines : it does not 
heat fo much es thoſe of the pep- 
per kind, but its eſfects are more 
durable. It gives name to au offi- 
cinal ſyrup [L. E.] and enters a 
great number of the compoſitions. 


Cencral titles including ſeveral fimples. 


The five opening roots ; 


Smallage, 
Aſparagus, 
Fennel, 
Parily, 


\ Butchers brocm. 


The 


. 
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Marſhmallows, 
Mallows, 


The five emollient herbs : Mercury, 
Pellitory of the wall, 


Violets. 


The four cordial flowers: 


The four greater hot ſeeds : 


Stone parſley, 
Smallage, 
Wild carrot. 


Biſhopſweed, 
The four leſſer hot ſeeds : | 


Cucumbers, 
Gourds, 
Melons, 


Water melons, 
The four greater cold ſeeds: 


Succory, 
Endive, 

Lettuce, 
Purſlane. 


The four leſſer cold ſeeds: 


Engliſh maidenhair, 
Wall rue, 
Ceterach. 


The foar capillary herbs: 


| Maidenhair, 


Camomile, 


The four carminative flowers: — few, 
, 


Melilot. 


The ſimples of each of the above claſſes have been often employed 
together, under the reſpective general appellations. This practice has 
entirely ceaſed among us; and accordin ly theſe denominations are now 
expunged both from the London and Edinburgh pharmacopæias, though 
ſill retained in foreign ones. 


General 


5 5 T7 


General rules for the collection and preſervation of ſimples. . 


RooTs. 


AxxUAL roots are to be taken up 
before they ſhoot out ſtalks or 
flowers : biennial ones, chiefly 
in the autumn of the ſame year 
in which the ſeeds were ſown : 
the perennial, when the leaves 
fall off, and therefore generally 
in the autumn. Being waſhed 
clean from dirt, and freed from 
the rotten and decayed fibres, 
they are to be hung up in a 
—— ſhady, airy place, till 
ufficiently dried. The thicker 
roots require to be lit longitu- 
dinally, or cut tranſverſely into 
thin ſlices, Such roots as loſe 
their virtues by exficcation [or 
are deſired to be preſerved in a 
freſh ſtate, for the greater con- 
veniency of their ule in certain 
forms] are to be kept buried in 


dry ſand [E.] 


THzrz are two ſeaſons, in which 
the biennial and perennial roots 
are reckoned the moſt vigorous, 
the autumn and ſpring ; or rather 
the time when the ſtalks or leaves 
have fallen off, and that in which 
the vegetation is juſt going to 
begin again, or ſoon after it has 
degun ; which times are found 
to differ conſiderably in different 

lants, 

The college of Edinburgh, in 
the two ul editions of ons: 
macopce1a, directed them to be dug 
in the ſpring, after the leaves were 
formed; in the third edition, the 
autumn is preferred, and this rule 
1s continued in the ſucceeding ones. 

he generality of roots appear, in- 

d. to be moſt efficacious in the 
ſpriog : but as at this time they 


are alſo the moſt juicy, and conſe- 
quently ſhrivel much in drying. 
and are rather more difficultly pre- 
ſerved, itis commonly thought moſt 
adviſeable to take them up in au- 
tumn. No rule however can be gi- 
ven, that ſhall obtain univerſally : 
arum root is taken even in the mid. 
dle of ſummer, without ſuſpicion 
of its being leſs active than at other 
ſeaſons ; while angelica root is in- 
ert, during the ſummer, in compa- 
riſon of what it was in the autumn, 
ſpring, or winter, 


Hass and Leaves. 


Hass are to be gathered when 
the leaves have come to their full 
2 before the flowers un- 
old; but of ſome plants the 
flowery tops are preferred. 
are to be dried in the ſame man- 
ner as the roots [F. 1 


For the gathering of leaves there 
cannot perhaps be any univerſal 
rule, any more than for roots; for 
though moſt herbs appear to be in 
their greateſt vigour about the time 
of their flowering, or a litile be- 
fore, there are ſome in which the 


medicinal parts are more abundant 


at an earlier period. 

Thus mallow and marſhmallow 
leaves are moſt mucilaginous when 
young, and by the time of flower» 
ing approach more to a woody na- 
ture. A difference of the ſame 


kind is more remarkable in the 


leaves of certain trees and ſhrubs: 
the young buds, or rudiments of 
the leaves, of the black poplar tree, 
have a ſtrong fragrant ſmell, a 
proaching to that of ſtorax, but 
the time that the leaves have come 
to 


8 — 


to their full growth, their fragrance 
is exhauiled, 

Herbs are direded by moſt of 
the pharmaceutic writers to be 
dried in the thade; a rule which 
appears to be very juſt, though it 
has ſometimes been miſunderſtood. 
They are not to be excluded from 
the ſun's nt, but from the ſtrong 
action of the ſolar ligt, by which 
laſt their colours are very liable to 
be altered or deſtroy ed, much more 
ſo than thoſe of roots. Slow dry- 
ing of them in a cool place is far 
from being of any advantage: 
both their colour and virtues are 
preſerved in greateſt perfection, 
when they are dried haltily, by a 
heat of common fire as great as 
that which the ſun can impart: the 
Juicy ones in particular require to 
be dried by heat, being otherwiſe 
ſubject to turn black. Odoriferous 
herbs; dried by fire till they be- 
come friable, diſcover, indeed, in 
this arid ſtate, very little ſmell; nut 
that the odorous matter is diſſipat- 
ed; but on account of its not be- 
ing communicated, from the per- 
fectly dry ſubject, to diy air; fer 
as ſoon as a watery vehicle is ſup- 
plied, whether by infuſing the 
plant in water, or by expoiing it 
for a little time to a moiſt air, 
the odorous parts begin to be ex- 
trafted by virtue of the aqueous 
moiſture, and diſcover themſelves 


in their full force. 


Of the uſe of heat in the drying 
of plants, we have an inſtance in 
the cu-ation of tea among the Chi- 
neſe ; according to the accounts of 
travellers, the leaves as ſoon as ga- 
thered, are brought into an apart- 
ment furniſhed with a number of 
little furr.aces* or ftoves, each of 
which is covered with a clean 
ſmo'th iron plete: the leaves are 
fpread upon the plates, and kept 
rolling with the hands till they be- 
gin to cur] up about the edges : 
Ae hs 
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thay are then immediately ſwept 
off on tables, on which one perſon 
continues to roll them, while an. 
other fans them that they may cool 
haſtily: this proceſs is repeated 
two or three times, or oſtener, ac. 
cording as the leaves are diſpoſed 
to unbend on ſtanding. 


FLOWERS, 


Flows are to be gathered when 
moderately expanded, on aclear 
dry day, before noon. Red roles 
are taken before they open, and 
the white heels clipt cf aud 
thrown away [E.] 


Tus quick drying, above recom- 
mended for the leaves of plants, 
is more particularly proper for 
flowers; in moſt of which both the 
colour and imell ate more periſt- 
able than in leaves, and more ſub- 
jeQ to be impaired by ſlow exſicca- 
tion. Of the flowers which come 
freſh into the apothecaties hands, 
the only ones employed dry in the 
London pharmacopœia, are red 
roles ; and theft, in all the com- 
poſitions in which they are uied in 
a dry ſtate, are expreſsly orderid 
to be dried haſtily Cceſe ter a 4 
F142.) One of the molt valuable 
aromatics of European growth, 
ſaffron, is a part of a flower, dried 
on paper on a kind of kiln, with 
a heat ſufficient to make it ſweat, 


with care only not to endanger the 


ſcorching of it 

t may here be obſerved, that the 
virtues of flowers are confined to 
different parts of the flower in dil. 
ferent plants. Saffron is a ſingular 
production, growing at the eud 0 
the ſtile or piſtil: the active part of 
camomile flowers is the yellow K, 
or button in the miadle; that 
lilies, roſes, clove- july flowers, vio- 
lets, and many others, the petala 0r 


flower-lcaves; While 1 
Utle 


E 


little virtue in any of theſe parts, 
the fragrance admired in the flow- 
ers of this plant reſiding chiefly 
in the cups. 


Sezos and FrvITS. 


Seeps ſhould be collected when 
ripe and beginning to grow dry, 
before they fall off ſpontaneouſ- 
ly. Fruits alſo are to be gather- 
ed when ripe, unleſs they are or- 
dered to be otherwiſe [E.] 


Or the froits whoſe collection 
comes under the notice of the apo- 
thecary, there are few Which are 
uſed in an unripe ſtate: the prin- 
cipal is the floe, whoſe virtue, as 
a mild aſtringent, 1s greatly dimi- 
niſhed by maturation. The fruit 
of che orange tree, raiſed in our 
gardens o greenhouſes, is ſome- 
times gathered in a ſtate of much 
greater immaturity, ſoon after 1t 15 
formed on the tree, before it has 
acquired its acid juice : at this time 
it proves an elegant aromatic bit- 
ter, greatly reſembling what are 
called Curaſſao oranges, which ap- 
pear to be no other than the ſame 
fruit gathered at the ſame period, 
in a warmer climate. 

The rule for colleRing ſeeds is 
more general than any of the 


ing in their greateſt perfection at 
the time of their maturity, As 
zeds contain little watery moiſ- 
ture, they require no other warmth 
tor drying them than that of the 
temperate air in autumn: ſuch as 
abound with a groſs expreſſible oil, 
as thoſe commonly called the cold 
ſeeds, ſhould never be expoſed to 
any conſiderable heat; for this 
would haſten the rancidity, which, 
however carefully kept, they are 
Very liable to contract. Seeds are 
bet preſerved in their natural 
hulks, or coverings, which ſhould 


others, and the officinal ſeeds be- 


be ſeparated only at the time of 
ung; the huſk, or cortical part 
ſerving to defend the feed from be 
ing injured by the air; | 


Woops and Barks. 


Tus moſt proper ſeaſon for the 
felling of woods, or ſhaving off 
their 4 ks, is generally the win- 


ter [E.] 


Tut only woods of our own 
growth, retained in the catalogues 
of ſimples of our pharmacopceias, 
are the juniper and box; the firſt 
of which 1s rarely or never kept in 
the ſhops, or employed in prac- 
ticez the other is procured from 
the turner, and it is indifferent at 
what ſeaſon it has been cut down, 
being at all times ſufficiently fit for 
tne only uſe it is. applied to, the 
yielding and empyreumatic oil by 
diſtillation in a ſtrong fice, 

Of the barłs of our own growth, 
the London college has not retain- 
ed one: in the Edinburgh phar- 


macopœia there are ſeveral, viz. 


thoſe of the aſh-tree, birch-tree, 
oak, elm, ſloe, wild ſervice, black 
alder, and elder, which, however, 
| have been ſo rarely uſed in medi- 
cine, that the ſeaſons of their 
greateſt perfection cannot be aſcer- 
tained from experience. It may be 
doubted, whether barks are nor 
generally more replete with medi- 
cinal matter in the ſummer and 
ſpring than in winter. The barks 
of many trees are, in ſummer, ſo 
much loaded with refin and gum, 
as to burſt ſpontaneouſly, and diſ- 
charge the redundant quantity. It 
is ſaid that the bark of the oak 
anſwers beſt for the tanners, at the 
time of the riſing of the ſap in 
ſpring ; and as us uſe in tanning 
depends on the ſame aſtringent 
quality for which it is uſed in medi. 
cine, it ſhould ſeem to be _ 
or 


1 


for medicinal purpoſes alſo in the 
ſpring. It may be obſerved, like 
. wiſe, that it 1s in this laſt ſeaſon 
that barks in general are moſt 
conveniently peeled off, 


Animals and MiNntRraALS. 


Animals and minerals are to be 
choſen in their moſt perfect 
ſtate, unleſs they are ordered 
otherwiſe [Z.] 


Taz animals of the London 
pharmacopœia are only millepedes 


and the viper, to which the Edin- 
burgh adds ſnails, earthworms, and 
bees: whatever virtues theſe bo- 
dies may have, they are ſuppoſed 
to be beſt when they have attained 
to their common full growth. Ay 
there are no diſtinctions of maturi- 
ty or immaturity in the mineral 
kingdom, the only rule for di- 
recting our choice here muſt be, 
the purity of the ſubjects from any 
mixture of other bodies: none of 
them are ever to be uſed in an im- 
pure ſtate. 
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Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


GAA 
THE MORE SIMPLE PREPARATIONS. 


TERREOR UM, aliorumque Lapis calaminaris, calamine fone, 


quz aqua non diſſolvuntur 
corporum præparatio. The 
* of EART HY and 
ſuch other pulverable bodies as 
will not diſſolve in water. 


HESE ſubſtances are firſt 

to be pulveriſed in a mor- 
tar, and then levigated with a 
little water, upon a hard and 
ſmooth marble, into an impal- 
pable powder : this is to be 
dried upon a chalk ſtone, and 
afterwards ſet by for a few 
days, in a warm, or, at leaſt, 
very dry place. L. 


After this manner are to be pre- 

p pared, g 
rugo, vera Is. L. 

—— . X. 

Chelz cancorum, 5 L. E. 
rallium, coral. 4. E. 

Creta, chalk, 1. EZ. 

Lapis bezoar, bezoar fone 3 which 
ts to be moiflened in the levigation 
2 of wwine inſſead of was 


. 


previouſly calcined for the uſe of 
thoſe who make braſ;. L. Where 
this is not to be. had, the mine- 
ral may be calcined by heating 
it three times red hot, and quench» 
ing it as often in water.” E. 
Lapis hzmatites, 6/ood-fone. L. Z. 
Lapis lazuli. E. 
Margaritæ, pearls. L. E. . 
Oculi cancrorum, crabs qe, ſo 
called. L. E. * 
Oſtreorum teſtæ, eyſſer bells, waſs- 
ed clean — dirt. L. Theſe 
may alſo be prepared by expo/ing 
them for ſome days to the fun, and 
then rubbing them in a marble 
mertar till they come into a kind of 
paſte ; this is to be again dried in 
the ſun, and afterwards rubbed 
into an 7 powder : he 
hollow fhells are preferred [F. 
on account of their containing 
more of the fine white earth, in 
proportion to the outward rough 
coat, than the thinner flat ones : 
the rough matter appears to be 
largely impregnated with marine 
b. 
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Ovorum teſtæ, egg ſells, freed ly 
 beiling, fromthe ſhin that adberes 
ro them. , I. 
Succinum, amber. L. E. 

Totia, 4,0. L. E. 

In preparing” antimony, cala- 
tutty, particular care 
ought to be taken to reduce them 
into the moſt ſubtile powder poſ- 


ſible, L. 


Wurst large quantities of the 
foregoing powders are to be pre- 
pared, it is cuſtomary, inſtead of 
the ſtone and muller, to employ 
hand-mills made for this uſe, 
conſiſting of two ſtones, the up- 
permoſt of which turns hori- 
zontally upon the lower, and 
has an aperture in the middle 
for the conveniency of ſupplying 
freſh matter, or-of returning that 
which has already paſled, till it 
is reduced to a proper degree of 
f neneſs. 

For the levigation of hard bo- 
dies, particular care ſhould be taken, 
whatever kind of inſtruments is 
made uſe of, that they be of ſuffi- 
cient hardneſs, otherwiſe they will 
be abraded by the powders. The 
hzmatites, a hard iron ore, is moſt 
conveniently levigated betwixt two 
iron planes; for if the common 
levigating ſtoges are made uſe of, 

the preparation, when finiſhed, 
will contain almoſt as much of fo- 
reign matter fiom the inſtrument 
as of the hæmatites. 

It has been cuſtomary to moiſt- 
en ſeveral powders in levigation, 

with roſe, balm, and other diſtilled 
waters: theſe nevertheleſs have no 

- advantage above common water, 
fince in the ſubſequent, exſiccation 
they muſt neceſſarily exhale, leav- 
Ing the medicine poſſeſſed of no 
other virtue than what might be 
equally expected from it when 


ment, 
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prepared with the cheaper ele- 


Part Ill. 


Some few ſubſlances indeed are 
more advantageouſly levigated with 
ſpirit of wine than with water, 
Thus bezoar has the green colour, 


uſually expected in this coltly pre 


paration, conſiderably - improved 
thereby. A little ſpirit may be add- 
ed to the other animal ſubſtances, 
if the weather is very hot, and large 
quantities of them are prepared at 
once, to preveat their running into 

utrefaction; an accident which, 
in thoſe circumſtances, ſometimes 
happens when they are levigated 
with water only, Crabs eyes, 
which abound with animal gelati- 
nous matter, are particularly liable 
to this inconvenience. 

The caution given above for re- 
ducing antimony, calamine, and 
tutty, to the greateſt ſubtility poſ- 
ſible, demands particular attention, 
The — of the parts to 
which the two laſt are uſually ap- 
—— requires them to be perfect- 
y free from any ad mixture of groſs 
irritating particles. The fil, 
when not thoroughly comminuted, 
might not only by its ſharp needle- 
like ſpicula wound the ſtomach, 
but likewiſe anſwers little valuable 
purpoſes as à medicine, proving 
either an uſeleſs load upon the vil- 
cera, or at beſt, paſſing off without 
any other ſenſible effect than an in- 
creaſe. of the groſſer evacuations; 
whilſt, if reduced to a great degree 
of fineneſs, it turns out to a medi- 
cine of conſiderable efficacy. 

The moſt ſucceſsful method of 
obtaining theſe powders of the te · 

quiſite tenuity, is to waſh off 
nner parts by means of water, 
(ſee. page 54.) and continue levy 
gating the remainder till the who! 
becomes fine enough to remain, for 
ſome time, ſuſpended in the fluid; 
a proceſs received in the Edinburg 
pharmacopceia, and there direc 
as follows. 


Edith 
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A quantity of water is to be poured 
upon the levigated powder, in 
a large veſſel, and the veſſel re. 
peatedly ſhaken, that the finer 
parts of the powder may be 
diffuſed through the water: the 
liquor 1s then to be poured off, 
and ſet by till the powder ſettles. 
The groſs part, which the wa- 
ter would not take up, is to be 
further levigated;, and treated 
in the ſame manner 

After this method are prepared 
antimony, calamine, tutty, 
bloodſtone, chalk, and lapis 
lazuli. 


By this method, which is that 
commonly practiſed in the prepa- 
ration of coloauts for the painter, 
powders may be obtained of any 
required degree of tenuity ; and 
without the leaſt mixture of the 
groſs parts, which are always found 
to remain in them after long con- 
tinued levigation : all the coatſer 
matter ſettles at firſt, and the finet 
powder continues ſuſpended in 
the water, longer and longer, in 
proportion to the degree of its 
ſineneſs. The ſame proteſs may 
likewiſe be advatitageouſly ap- 
plied ro other hafd pulverable 
bodies of the mineral kingdom, 
or artificial preparations of them ; 
provided they are not ſoluble in, 
or ſpecifically lighter than water. 

he animal aud abſorbent pow- 
ders, crabs claws, crabs eyes, oy- 
ſter ſhells, egg ſhells, chalk, pearl, 
coral and bezoar; are not well 
adapted to this treatment; not 
indeed do they require it. - Theſe 
lubſlances are readily ſoluble in 
acid juices without much com- 
minution: if no acid is contained 
in the firſt paſſages, they are apt 
to concrete, wich the mucous mat- 
ter uſually lodged there, into 
tard indiffoluble maſſes ; the great - 
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er degree of fineneſs they are re⸗ 
duced to, the more are they diſ- 

oſed to form ſuch concretions; 
and enabled to obſtruct the ori- 
fices of the ſmall veſſels. See page 
62. 


AXUNGLE PORCINE, SE VI- 

que QVILLI curatio. , 

The purification or trying of hogs 
lard and iniutton ſuet: 

E Lond. — : 

Chop them into. ſmall pieces, and 

melt them by a gentle heat, with 

the addition x of little water; 

then ſtrain them from the mem- 

branes, = 


Tae uſe of the water is t6 
prevent the fat from burning and 
turning black; which it does very _ 
effectually, though it ſomewhat 
prolongs the proceſs, and is like - 
wiſe apt to be in part imbibed by 
the fat. The Edinbutgh diſpen- 
ſatory directs the fat to be firſt 
freed from the ſkins, Mlood veſſels; 
and fibres, then waſhed in freſt 
quantities of water till it no long- 
et gives the liquor any bloody 
tinge, afterwards melted; ſtrained, 
— kept cloſe ſrom the injuries 
of the air. The ſhops are uſually 
ſupplied with theſe fats ready pre- 


pared, 


AYXUNGLE VIPERINEA cu- 


ratio. 


The purification of -wipers fat. 
Lond 


Let the fat, feparated from the in- 
teſtines, be melted by a gentle 


© fire, and then preſſed through a 


thin linen cloth. 


Tuk quantity of this fat uſual. 
ly purified at a time is fo ſmall, 
that the heat may be eaſily re- 
gulated fo as to prevent burning, 
without the addition of any 

8 a £ 


ov 
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It is not neceſſary, as Dr. Pember- 
ton.obſerves, to be very curious 
in picking out the fat, it is ſuf- 


. ficient, if the heart, liver, and 


other bloody parts, are taken a- 
way, for the reſt of the mem- 
branes criſp up "while the fat 
mel:s, ſo as to be eafily ſeparated 
by ſtraining. 


MELLIS DESPUMATIO. 

The deſpumation or clarifying of 

. honey | 
Lond. and Edinb. 

Let the honey be liquefied in a 
water-bath, (that is, by ſetting 
the veſſel containing the honey 
in a veſſel of hot water) and the 
ſcum which ariſes taken off. 


Tus intention of this proceſs 


or other drofiy matters that have 
been united with it by the violence 
of the preſs. in its ſeparation from 
the comb; and from meal and 
ſuch like ſubſtances, which are 
ſometimes fraudulently mingled 


is to purify 5 honey from wax 


with it. When the honey is ren- 


dered liquid and thin by the heat, 
theſe lighter matters riſe freely to 
the ſurface. 


1 COC TIO. 
baking of ſquills, 
me” 


Let the ſquill (freed from the outer 
Kin, and the hard part to which 
the little fibres adhere) be in- 
cloſed in a paſte made of wheat 
flour and water, and baked in 

an oven, till the paſte becomes 
dry, and the ſquill ſoft and ten- 
der throughout, 


Tuis preparation is as old as 
the theriaca, and is continued in 
our diſpenſatory, for no other uſe 
than making the troches of ſquills, 
which are one of its principal in- 


gredients. The Edinburgh dif- 
4 
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penſatory having now dropt the 
thearica, has dropt alſo the baked 
ſquills and the troches, and ad. 


mitted them formerly only in 
compliance with cuſtom, giving 


expteſsly the preference to ſquills 
moderately dried. The intention 
of baking the root is to abate its 
acrimony. 


SCILLA EXSICCATIO. 
The drying of ſquills, 
Lond. 


Let the ſquill, cleared from its 
outer ſkin, be cut tranſverſely 
into thin ſlices, and dried with 
a very gentle heat. 


By this method, the fquill 
dries much ſooner than when only 
its ſeveral coats are ſeparated, as 
has been uſually directed; the in- 
ternal part being here laid bare, 
which, in each of the entire coats, 
is covered with a thin ſkin, which 
impedes the exbalation of the 
moiſture. The root loſes, in this 
proceſs, four-fifths of its original 
weight; the parts which exhale 
appear to be merely watery : hence 
ſix grains of the dry root are equi- 
valent to half a dram of it when 
freſh ; a circumſtance to be par- 
ticularly regarded in the exhibi- 
tion of this medicine. In. the 
8 editions of our diſpen- 
atory, a particular caution Was 
given not to uſe an iron knife for 
cutting ſquills, but one of wood, 
ivory, or other bone; the founda- 
tion of this caution is ſaid to be, 
not ſo much that the ſquill would 
receive any ill qualities from the 
iron; as that its acrid juice, ad- 
hering to the knife, might render 
a wound received by it extremely 
painful, or even dangerous. 


RHABAR- 


EMMA .., TEST: 


RHABARBARI et NU CIS 
MOSCHATZ torrefactio. 


The roaſting of rhubarh and nutmeg. 
Lond 


ond, 
Roaſt them with a gentle heat, un- 
til they become eaſily friable. 


NuTMEGS, in their natural ſtate, 
are ſo foft and unctuous, as ſcarce 
to be reducible into powder, a 
form in which they are occaſion- 
ally wanted; and rhubarb is very 
dificultly fo, unleſs it be thorough- 
ly dry. The torrefaction renders 
them eaſily pulverable, and as ſoon 
as this point is obtained, ſhould be 
immediately diſcontinued, other- 
wiſe the drugs will be conſiderably 
injured. This treatment is ſup- 
poſed by ſome to increaſe the aſ- 


on no very good foundation ; it 
undoubtedly renders the rhubarb 
leſs purgative, and the nutmegs 
leſs aromatic. Both drugs may be 
reduced into ſufficiently fine parts 
for moſt purpoſes, by means of a 

rater, without any alteration be- 


a A aa as . Aw... 


—— 


! 10g made in their native quality, 

: SPONGLEA USTIO. 

. The burning of ſponge. 
Lond, 


ond, 
Burn the ſponge in a. cloſe earthen 
veſſel, until it becomes black, 
and eafily friable ; then powder 
it in a glaſs or marble mortar. 


Tuis medicine, now firſt re- 
ceived in the diſpenſatory, has 
been in uſe ſor a conſiderable 
time; and employed againſt ſcro- 
Phulous diſorders and cutaneous 
toulneſſes, in doſes of a ſerdple 
and upwards. Its virtues ſeem to 
depend upon a volatile felt, juſt 
formed, and combined with its 
own oil ; if the ſponge be diſtilled 
with a ſtronger” heat, it yields a 
large proportion of that ſalt in its 
proper form. The ſalt is in this 
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preparation ſo far extricated, that 
if the burnt ſponge be ground in 
a braſs mortar, it corrodes the« 
metal, ſo as to contract a diſagree- 
able taint, and ſometimes an eme- 
tic quality. 

Bees, earthworms, and other 
animal ſubſtances, have by ſome 
been prepared in the ſame man- 
ner, and recommended in different 
diſeaſes; but as theſe ſubſtances 
fall-greatly ſhort of ſponge in the 
quantity of volatile ſalt produci- 
ble from them by fire, they are 
probably inferior alſo io medicinal 
efficacy, Of all the animal mat- 
ters that have been tried, raw ſilk 


is the only one which exceeds, or 


equals ſponge, in the produce of 
ſalt. 


A good deal of addreſs is requi- 
ſite for managing this proceſs in 
perfection. Tre ſponge ſhould be 
cut ſmall, and beaten for ſome 
time in a mortar, that all the ſtony 
matters may be got out, which, 
compared with the weight of the 
ſponge when prepared; will ſome- 
times amount to a conſiderable 
quantity. The burning ſhould be 
diſcontinued as ſoon as ever the 
matter is become thoroughly black. 
If the quantity put into the veſſel 
at once is large, the outſide will be 
ſufficiently burnt before the inſide - 
is affected, and the volatile ſalt 
of the former will io part eſcape, 
before that in the latter is be- 
gun to be formed. The beſt me- 
thod of avoiding this inconve- 
nience ſeems to be, to keep te 
ſponge continually ſtirring, in ſuch 
a machine as is uſed for the roaſt- 
ing of coffee, 


CORNU CERVI CALCINA- 
TIO. 
The calcination of hartſhorn. 
Lond. ; 
Burn pieces of hartſhorn in a pot- 
ter's furnace, till they become 
8 2 perfectly 
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perſectly white; then powder 

and levigate them after the ſame 

manner as the other earthy bo- 
dies. ; 


Tux intention here is, totally 
to burn out and expel the oil, ſalt, 
and other volatile parts; ſo as to 


leave only a white 1 . 


earth. For this parpoſe, a ſtrong 


fire, and the free admiſſion of air, 
are neceſſary. The potter's furnace 


is diceted merely for the ſake of 
convenience; where this is not to 
be had, any common furnace or 
ftove may be made to ſerve: on 
the bottom of the grate ſpread 
ſome lighted charcoal, and above 
this lay the horns. The whole 
will burn vehtmently ; the vege- 
table matter is reduced to aſhes ; 
and the horns are burnt to white- 
neſs, ſtill retaining -their original 
, form, by which they are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the other: they 
ought to be ſeparated as ſoon as 
- grown cold, to prerent their im- 
bibing any fixt ſalt from the ve- 
zetable aſhes moiſtened by the air. 


he horns left after the diſtillation. 


of the volatile ſalt and oil of hartſ- 
horn are as proper for this uſe as 
any other; that proceſs oaly col- 
lecting ſuch parts: as are here diſſi- 
pated in the air. 

Calcined hartſnorn is the pureſt 
of the animal abſorbent powders; 
as. being perfectly ſree from any 
glutinous or oily matter, which 
moſt of the others abound with, 
It appears nevertheleſs to be one 
of tie weakelt in abſorbent power, 
or the moit dificult of ſolution ia 
acids. 


PULPARUM EX TRACTIO. 
Te cxti action of putlps. 


Has 


Untipe pulpy hults, and ripe ones 


if they are Cry, are to be boiled 
zu à imall quaatity of water un- 


til they become ſoft: then preſs 
out the pulp through a ſtron 
hair ſieve, and afterwards bot 
it down to a due confiſtence, in 
an earthen veſſel, over a gentle 
fire; taking care to keep the 
matter continually ſtirring, to 

revent its burning. 

he pulp of caſia fiſtularis is in 
like manner to be boiled out 
from the bruiſed pod, and re. 
duced afterwards to a proper 
conſiſtence, by evaporating the 
water, 
The pulps of fruits that are both 
ripe and freſh, are to be preſſed 
out through the ſieve, without 
any previous boiling, 


STYRACIS COLATIO, 
The flraining of ſlorax. 
Lond. 

Soften ſtorax calamita in hot water; 
then preſs it out betwixt warm 
iron plates; and ſeparate the 
ſtorax, now purified, from the 
water, | 

Tus ſtorax commonly met with, 

ſtands greatly in need of purifice 

tion. It contains a Jarge quantity 
of woody matter, which this 
proceſs effectually frees it from, 
though in other reſpects liable to 
ſome inconveniencies. The woody 
ſubſlance in ſome meaſure defend: 
the ſtorax fiom the action of the 
preſs, and retains part of it be- 
hind; at the ſame time that the 
ſlorax is apt to ſuffer a conlicer- 
able diſſipation of its volatile pati, 
in which its fragrance and prit- 
cipal virtue conſiſt, To prevevt 
as muh as poſſible this laſt inccn- 
venience, the operator ought cale. 
fully to avoid uſing a greater heft 
than is abſolutely neccſlary; # 
as ſoon as the Hlorax is ſulacient!y 
ſoftened, to be expeditious in ths 
ſtraining of it. It ha, been gue 


ried whether this reſin dees 90 
com / 


C 


T: 


SO X 


> 
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Chap. 1. 
communicate ſomewhat to the wa- 
ter it is boiled in; as benzoine, 
with which it agrees in its other 
pharmaceutical charaQers, imparts 
to water a ſaline matter fimilar to 
the ſublimed flowers. On trial it 
could not be obſerved that any ſa- 
line matter was thus ſeparated from 
ſtorax, though it impregnated the 
water conſiderably with its fra- 
France. , 4 
Storax may be excellently puri- 
fied by means of ſpirit of wine, 
which this reſin totally diſſolves in, 
ſo as to paſs through a filtre, the 
impurities alone being left, If the 
ſtorax is afterwards wanted in a 
ſolid form, it may be recoyered 
from this ſolution by gently diſtill- 
ing off the ſpirit, which will ele- 
vate very little of its flavour, or 
by pouring to it a quantity of 
water, See chap. vi. ſect. 3. 


OPIUM COLATUM, vel EX- 

TRACTUM THEBAICUM. 

Strained opium, or the thebaic 
extract, | 
Lond. 

Take of opium, cut into ſlices, 
one pound; diflolve-it into the 
conſiſtence of a pulp, in a pint 
of boiling water, with care to 
prevent its burning; and whilſt 
it remains quite hot, ſtrongly 


preſs it from the feces, through - 


a linen cloth; the ſtrait ed opi- 
um 15 then to be reduced, by a 
water-bath or other gentle heat, 
to its original conſiſtence, 

Opium thus ſoftened by a ſmall 
quantity of water, paſſes the 
rainer entire, the feces only 
being left behind. If it was 
diſſoſved in a large quantity of 
water, its reſinous and gummy 


parts would be ſeparated from 
one another, 


Wazst large quantities of opi- 
am are purihed at once, the in- 
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ſpiſſation is moſt commodiouſly 
performed in a water-bath ; but 
imall quantities may be very ſafely 
inſpiſſated, by placing the veſſel 
immediately over a gentle fire, the 
matter being kept ſtirring, and the 
veſſel occafionally removed from 
the fire whenever there is any ſuſ- 
—— of its becoming too hot. 

he groſſer impurities of the opi- 
um are by this proceſs effectually 
ſeparated ; but ſome of its hete- 
rogeneous admixtures, conſiſting 
chiefly of duſt and farinaceous 
matters, are ſo fine, as partly to 
paſs along with it through the 
pou of the firainer when dilated. 
y the preſs; this manifeſtly ap- 
pears upon boiling the ſtrained o- 
pium in water, and afterwards in 
ſpirit ; when a conſiderable quan- 
tity of earthy matter will be left, 
which is not ſoluble in either of 
thoſe menſtrua. 


THE OTHER GUMS5, as ammo- 
niacum, galbanum, aſafœtida, 
and the like, are purified after 
the fame manner, only here a 
larger quantity of water may be 
made uſe of without injury. If 
the reſinous part happens to ſub- 
fide, take it out, and reſerve it 
to be added again towards the 
end of the inſpiſſation, that it 
may unite with the reſt into one 
uniform maſs. 

Any gum that melts eaſily, as 
galbanum, may likewiſe be pu- 
rified by including it in a blad- 
der, and keeping it in boiling 
water, until the gum becomes 
ſoft enough to be preſſed from 
its impurities through a canvas 


ſtrainer [L. J 


Ix the ſtraining of all the gums, 
care ſhould be tas en, that the heat 
be neither too great, nor too long 
continued; otherwiſe a conſider- 
able portion of their more active 


S 3 volatile 
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volatile matter will be loſt; an 
inconvenience which cannot, by 
any care, be wholly avoided ; 
hence, as the faculty of Paris 
obſerves, the purer tears, un- 
ſtrained, are preferable, for inter- 
nal uſe, to the ſtrained gums, 
The laſt of the above methods, 
that of ſoftening the pum in a 
bladder by external heat, withont 
the addition of water, appears to 
be the moſt eligible for all thoſe 
that will admit of being thus li- 
uefied ſuſũciently; both as exha- 
fnkta is prrvented during the li- 
quefaction; and as the ſtrained 
gum returns in cooling to its ori- 
ginal conſiſtence, without the fur- 
ther heat which is requiſite in the 
other method for evaporating the 
water. Opium is perhaps leſs in- 
jured by heat than the reſt of the 
gums, the virtues of this drug 
ſeeming to reſide more in its fixed 
than ja che vclatile parts; it is ne- 
vertheleſs expedient, that the ſmell 
of the opium, which affords an 
nſeful mark of its genuineneſs, 
be as much as pcflible preſerved ; 
this, if the quantity of water was 
Jarge, would be deſtroyed by the 
Jong evaporation which Would 
then become neceſſary. : 


In the Edinburgh diſpenſatory, 
opium, and the fouler kinds of 
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aloes, are directed to be puri. 
fied, by diſſolving them in a ſuf. 
ficient quantity of water with a 
gentle heat, ſtraining the ſolu- 
tions, and evaporating them to 
the conſiſtence of honey. The 
other gums are not required to 
be purified. 


Ir were to be wiſhed that the 
cor ſiſtence, to which the flrained 
ſolutions are to be reduced, wa 
determined with more preciſion, 
particularly in regard to opium, 
that there might be as little oncer- 
tainty as poſſible m its doſe, 


MILLEPEDARUM PRAPA. 
RATIO. 


Preparation of millepedes. 
2 og 


The millepedes are to be incloſed 

in a thin canvas cloth, and fo. 

nded over hot ſpirit of wire, 

in a cloſe veſſel, till they are 

killed by the ſteam, and ren- 
dered friable. 

Edinb. 
Let them be included in 2 pr 
per veſſel, and dried with ; 


very gentle heat, 

BoTa theſe are convenient way! 
of rendering millepedes pulver- ji 
able, without endangering any los 
of ſuch virtues as they may be { 
poſſe ſſed of, 21 
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CHAPTER N. | 
SubRlances extracted from vegetables by expreſſion. 


0 


UICES are obtained from 

the ſucculent parts of plants, 
by including them, after being 
properly cut, bruiſed, &c. in 
a hair bag, and preſſing them, 
betwixt wooden cheeks, in the 
common ſcrew- preſs, ſo long as 
any liquor drops from them. 
The harder fruits require to be 
reviouſly well beaten or ground ; 
but herbs are to be only mode- 
rately bruiſed, for if theſe are 
over bruiſed, a large quantity of 
the herbaceous matter will 
forced out along with the juice. 
Hempen or wooli\en bags are apt 
to communicate a diſagreeable fla- 
vour ; the threads of theſe hkewiſe 
ſwell in proportion as they imbibe 
moiſture, ſo as in great meaſure to 
prevent the free percolation of the 
juice. 

The fluids thus extracted from 
ſucculent ſruits, both of the acid 
and ſweet kind, from moſt of the 
acrid herbs, as ſcurvy-graſs and 
water-creſſes, ſrom the acid herbs, 
as forrel and wood-ſorrel, from 
the aperient lacteſcent plants, as 
dandelion and hawkweed, and from 
ſundry other vegetables, contain 
great part of the peculiar taſte and 
virtges of the reſpective ſubjects. 
The juices, on the other haod, 
extracted from moſt of the aroma- 
tic herbs, as thoſe of mint and 
the fragrant Turkey balm, com- 


mouly called balm af gilead, have 


_ 
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Juices. 


ſcarce any thing of the flavour of 
the plants, and ſeem to differ 
little from decoctions of them, 
made in water, boiled till the vo- 
latils odorous parts have been 
diſſipated. Many of the odori- 
ferous flowers, as the lily, violet, 
hyacinth, not only impare nothing 
ot their fragrance to th ir juice, 
but have it totally deſtroyed by 
the previous bruiſig From want 
of ſufficient attention to thete par- 
ticulars, practitioners have been 
frequently deceived in the effects 
of preparations of this claſs : juice 
of mint has been often preſcribed 
as a ſtomachic, though it wants 
thoſe qu-lities, by which mint it- 
ſelf, and 1ts other . preparations, 
operate in tnat intention. 

The juices thus forcibly preſſed 
out from plauts, differ from thoſe 
which flow ſpontanevuſly or from 
ivcizons z theſe laſt conſiſting 
chiefly-of ſuch fluids as are bot 
diffuſed through the u nole ſub- 
{tance of the vegetable 1ubje&t, but 
elaborated in diſtinct veſleis, or ſe- 
creted into particular recepiacles, 
From poppy beads, ſlightly wwund- 
ed, chere iſſues a thick milky li- 
quor, which dries, by a moderate 
warmth, i to opium; whiill the 
juice obtained from them by preſ- 
lure is of a dark green colour, 
and far weaker virtue. 

Juices, newly expreſſed, are ge- 
nerally thick, viſcid, and very 

4 impure ; 


| 
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impure : by colature, a quantity 
of groſs matter, is ſeparated, the 
Juice becomes thinner, limpid, 
and better fitted for medicinal 
purpoſes, though as yet not en- 
tirely pure: on ſtanding, it be- 
comes aggin turbid, and apt to 
run into a fermentative or putre- 
factive ſtare, Clarification with 
whites of eggs renders the juices 
more perfectly fine ; but there are 
few that will bear this treatment 
without a manifeſt injury to their 
flavour, taſte, and virtue. 

The moſt effectual method of 
purifying and preſerving theſe li- 
guors, is, to let the ſtrained juices 
ſtand in a cool place, till they have 
depoſited their groſſer feces, and 
then gently paſs them ſeveral times 


through a fine ſtrainer till perfect- 


ly clear; when about one-fortieth 


part their weight of good ſpirit of 


wine may be added, and the whole 
ſuffered to ſtand as before : a freſh 
ſediment will now be depoſited, 


from which the liquor is to be 


ured off, ſtrained again, and put 
znto ſmall bottles that have been 
waſhed with ſpirit and dried. A 
little ail is to be poured on the 
ſurface, ſo as very nearly to fill 
the bottles, and the mouths cloſed 
with leather, paper, or ſtopt with 
raw, as the flaſks in which Flo- 
rence wine is brought to us: this 
ſerves to keep out duſt, and ſuf- 
fers the air, Which in proceſs of 
time ariſes from all vegetable li- 
quors to eſcape; which air would 
otherwiſe endanger the burſting of 
the glaſſes, or, being imbibed 
afreſh, render their contents vapid 
and foul, The bottles are to be 
kept on the bottom of a good cel- 
lar or vault, placed up to the necks 
in ſand. By this method, juices 
may be preſerved for a year or 
two; and ſome for a much longer 


* 
| Jt has already been opſerved, 
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that there are great differences in 
Juices, in regard to their being ac. 
companied, ir. the expreſſion, with 
the virtues of the ſubjects: there 
are equal differences in regard to 
their preſerving thoſe virtues, and 
this independently of the volzti. 
lity of the active matter, or its 
diſpoſition to exhale. Even the 
volatile virtue of ſcurvy graſs may, 
by the above method, be pre. 
ſerved almoſt intire in its juice for 
a conſiderable time; while the ac. 
tive parts of the juice of the wild 
cucumber quickly ſeparate and ſet. 
tle to the bottom, leaving the fluid 
inert, Juices of arom root, iris 
root, bryony root, and ſundry o- 
ther vegetables, throw off in like 
manner their medicinal parts to 
the bottom. 


SUCCI SCORBUTICT. 
The ſcorbutic juices, 
Lond. © 
Take of the juice of 
Garden ſcurvygraſs, two pints; 
Brooklime, 
Water creſſes, each one pint; 
Seville oranges, a pint and 
quarter. 
Mix them together, let them ſand 
till the feces have ſubſided, and 
then either pour the liquor of 


clear, or paſs it through a ſtran- co 
er. = ſul 
1 th 

Zainb. | / 


Take of 
Juice of garden ſcurvygrah;, 
bodranges, each one pint 


a half; "2 
water creſſes, ; ; 
brooklime, each one punt; : 

2 ſugar, ten qunces ; * 
ompound . horſeradiſh water; — 
half a pint. f 
Mix the juices with the ſoz!" its d 
and depurate them according d confi 


art; then add the horſeradiſ 
: 
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Bor theſe compoſitions are of 


conſiderable uſe for the purpoſes 
expreſſed in the title; the orange 
juice is an qr 7 ane 0 = 
{cu and other acrid an 

— mh which, when thus 
mixed, have been found from ex- 
erience to produce much better 
effects than when employed by 


themſelves, Theſe juices may be 
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taken, from an ounce or two to a 
quarter of a pint, two or three 
times a day; they generally in- 
creaſe the urinary ſecretion, and 
ſometimes introduce a laxative ha- 
bit; preſerved with the cautions a- 
bove- mentioned, they will k 
good for a confiderable time; tho? 
whatever care be taken, they are 
found to anſwer better when freſh. 


% 


Il. 


Expreſſed oils. 


Xyae53ED oils are obtained 
chiefly from certain ſeeds and 
kernels of fruits, by thoroughly 
pounding them in a ſtone mor- 
tar, or, where the quantities are 
large, grinding them in mills, 
and then including them in a 
canvas bag, which is wrapt in 
a hair-cloth, and ſtrongly preſs- 
ed betwixt iron plates. The can- 
vas, if employed alone, would 
be ſqueezed ſo cloſe to the plates 
of the preſs, as to prevent the 
oil from running down: by the 
interpoſition of the hair-cloth, a 
free paſſage is allowed it. 


SUunDRY machines have been 
contrived, both for grinding the 
ſubject, and preſſing out the oil, in 
the way of buſineſs, to facilitate 
the expreſſion it is, cuſtomary to 
warm either the plates of the preſs, 
or the ſubject itſelf after the grind- 
irg. by keeping it ſtirring, ina pro- 
per veſſel over the fire : the oil, li- 
quehed by the heat, ſeparates more 
freely and more plentifully. When 
tne oil is deſigned for medicinal 
purpoſes, this practice is not to 
be allowed: for heat, eſpecially if 
is _ is ſufficient to be of any 
conſiderable advantage for promot- 
ing the ſeparation, renders the oil 
jeſs loft and palatable, impreſſes 


a dĩſagreeable flavour, and increaſes 
its diſpoſition to grow rancid : 
hence the colleges both of London 
and Edinburgh expreſsly require 
the operation to be performed 
without heat. 

Nor are the oils to be kept in a 
warm place after their expreſſion. 
Expoſed but for a few days to a 
heat no greater than tha: of the 
human body, they loſe their emol- 
lient quality, and become highly 
rancid and acrimonious, 00 
much care cannot be taken for pre- 
venting any tendency to this acrid 
irritating ſtate, in medicines fo of- 
ten uſed for abating immoderate 
irritation, 

So much are theſe oils diſpoſed 
to this injurious alteration, that 
they frequently contract an acri- 
mony — rancidity while contained 
in the original ſubjects. Hence great: 
care is requiſite in the choice of 
the unctuous ſeeds and kernels, 
which are often met with very ran- 
cid: almonds are particularly liab. e 
to inconveniencies of this kind. 

Expreſied oils are prepared for 
mechanic uſes from ' a * difter- 
ent ſubjects, as nuts, poppy ſeed, 
hemp-lſeed, rape-fſerd, and others. 
Thoſe directed for medicinal pur- 
poſes in the London and Edinburgh 
pharmacopaeias, are, 


OLECN - 
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OLEUM AMYGDALINUM, 


Oil of almonds. 


'OLEUM SEMINUM LINI. 


Oil of linjeed, 


OLEUM SEMINUM SINAPI. 
Oil of Muyflard-ſeed. 


The oil of almonds is prepared 
from the ſweet and bitter almonds 
indifferently; the oils obtained 
from both ſorts being altogether 
the ſame. Nor are the differences 
of the other oils very conſiderable, 
the diſcriminating qualities of the 
ſubjects not reſiding in the oils 
that are thus obtained by expreſ- 
ſion: the oil of muſtard-ſeed is as 
ſoft, inſi pid, and void of pungency, 
as that of ſweet almonds, the pun- 
gency of the muſtard remaining 
entire in the cake left after the ex- 

refſion. The ſeveral oils differ 
in ſome of their properties frum 
one another ; but in medicinal qua- 
lities they appear to be all nearly 
alike, and agree in one common 
emollient virtue. They \ ften and 
relax the ſolids, and obtund acri- 
monious humovurs: and thus be- 
come ſerviceable, internally, in 
_ pains, inflammations, heat of urine, 
— tickling coughs, &c. ; 
in glyſters, for lubricating the in- 
teftines, and promoting the ejec- 
tion of indurated feces; and in ex- 
ternal applications, for tenſion and 
rigidity of particvlar parts. Their 
common doſe is half an ounce: 
1a ſome caſes, they aregiyen to the 

uantity of three or four ounces. 
he moſt commodious forms for 
their exhibition, we ſhall ſee here- 
after, in the chapter of Emul- 


ſions. 


Tux oils expreſſed from aro- 
matic ſubſtances, differ from the 
foregoing, in retaining for the 


moſt part, an admixture of the aro. 
matic matter of the ſubject. Thus 
nutmegs and mace yield, upon ex- 
preſſion, an oil impregnated with 
the flavour of the ſpices; and an 
oil expreſſed from aniſeeds, has a 
great ſhare of the peculiar ſmell of 
the ſeeds. A purgative oil alſo is 
extracted in q merica from the pur. 
gative ſeeds of the rrcinus It does 
not appear that other qualities of 
vegetables are communicated to 
their expreſſed oils, 


Tu rinds of the ſeveral va- 
rieties of oranges, lemons and ci- 
trons, yield by a kind of expreſ- 
fion their eſſential oils almoſt pure, 
and nearly fimilar to thoſe which 
are obtained from them by diſtilla- 
tion. The eſſential oilsain which 
the fragrance and aromatic warmth 
of theſe fruits reſide, are contained 
in numerous little veſicles, which 
may be diſtinguiſhed by the naked 
eye, ſpread all over the ſurface of 
the peel. If the rind is cut in 
ſlices, and the flices ſeparately 
doubled or bent in different parts, 
and ſqueezed between the fingers, 
the veſicles burſt at the bending, 
and diſcharge the oil in a number 
of fine ſlender jets, A glaſs plate 
being ſet upright in a glaſs or por- 
celane veſſel, and the Rees ſ ueez- 
ed againſt the plate, the little jets 
unite into drops upon the plate, 
and trickle down into the veſſel be- 
neath. But though this proces 
affords the true native oil, in the 
ſame ſtate wherein it exiſted in the 
ſubject, unaltered by fire or other 
agents, it is not practicable to ad. 
vantage, unleſs where the fruit 1s 
very plentiful; as only a {mall 

art of the oil it contains can thus 
bo extracted or collected. 

The oil is more perfectly ſepa- 
rated by rubbing the rind upon 1 
lump of ſugar. The ſugar, by the 
inequality of its ſurface, produce 
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the effect of a raſp, in tearing open 
the oily veſicles : and in propor- 
tion as the veſicles are opened, the 
ſugar imbibes the oil, When the 
outward part of the lamp is ſufi- 
ciently moiſtened, it is ſcraped off, 
and the operation continued on 
the freſh ſurface, The oil thus 


combined with the ſugar, is fit for 
molt of the uſes, to which it is a 

plied in a fluid ſtate. Indeed the 
pure eſſential oils, obtained by 
diſtillation, are often purpoſely 
mixed with ſugar, to render their 
uſe the more commodious. 
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CHAPTER Ii. 
Infuſions in different menſtrua. 


+ + > fy | 


ATER, the direct men- 
ſtruum of gums and ſalts, 
extracts readily the gummy and 
line parts of vegetables. Its ac- 
tion, however, 1s not limited to 
theſe ; the reſindus and oily prin- 
Ciples _ in moſt vegetables, 
ſo intimately hlended with the 
gummy and faline, as:to be in 
at part taken up along with 
em: ſome of the reſ nous ca- 
thartics, and moſt of the aromatic 
herbs, as well as bitter; and aftrin- 
gents, yield to water greateſt part 
of their ſmell, taſt>, 41d medicinal 
virtue. Ever of thc purc cicntial 
oils, and odorous reins of voget- 
avles, ſeparated from the other 
principles, water imbizzs a part of 
the flavour; and by the ariiſicial ad- 
mixture of gummy or {aline matter, 
the whole ſubſtance of tac oil or 
reſin is made diſioluble in water. 
Of pure ſalts, water diff»! ves 
only certain determinate quantities 
flee page 39): by applying heat, 
it is generally enavi-j to take up 
more than it can do in the cold, 
and this in proportion to the degree 
of heat; but as the liquor cools, 
this additional quantity ſeparates, 
and the water retains no more than 
it would have diſſolved without 
heat. With gummy ſubſtances, on 
the other hind, it unites unli- 
mitedly, diſſolving more and more 
of them till it loſes its fluidity: 
bea: expedites the action of the 
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water, but cannot enable it to take 
up more than it would do, by al- 
lowing it longer time, in the cold. 
The active parts extracted from 
moſt vegetables by water, and oils 
and reſins made ſoluble in water by 
the artificial admixture of gum, 
partake of this property of pure 
gums, being diſſoluble without ſa- 
turation. 

It has been imagined that ve- 
getables in a freſh ſtate, while their 
oily, reſinous, and other active 
parts, are already blended with a 
watery fluid, would yield their vir- 
tues to water more freely and more 
plentifelly, than when their native 
moiſture has been diſſipated by dry- 
ing. Experience however ſhews, 
that dry vegetables, 2 
give out more than freſh ones, 
water ſeeming to have little action 
upon them in their recent ſtate. If, 
of two equal quantities of mint, 
one be infuſed freſh in water, and 
the other dried, and then infuſed 
in the like quantity of water for 
the ſame length of time, the infu- 
fon of the dry herb will be remark- 
ably the ſtrongeſt; and the caſe 
appears to be the ſame in all the 
vegetables that bave been tried. 

In all the preparations deſcribe 
in this chapter, it is to be under- 
ſtood that the ſubjects muſt be mo- 
derately and newly dried; unlels 
when they are expreſly ordered to 
be taken freſh z in which caſe it is a 


Chap. 3. 
be judged that their virtues are de- 
ftroved or impaired by drying. 
The native colours of many ve- 
tables are communicated to wa- 
ter along with their medicinal mat - 
ter; many impart a colour differ- 
ent from their C n; and others, 
though cf a beautiful and. Geep 
colour themſclves, give ſcarcely 
any to the menſtruum. Of the 
firſt kind are the yellow and red 
flowers ; of the ſecond, the leaves 
of molt plants; of the third, ſome 
of the blue Ro wers, as thoſe of cya- 
nus and larkſpur. Acid liquors 
change the iutuſions of moſt flow- 
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INFUSUM CARDUL. 
Infuſion of carduus. 

Take an ounce of the dried leaves 
of carduus benedictus, and a pint 
of common water, Let them 
ſteep for fix hours, without heat, 
and then filter the liquor through 


paper. 


Br this management, only the 
finer parts of the carduus are ex- 
tracted, and the infuſion proves an 
agreeable light bitter; it ſits eaſier 
on the ſtomach than any other me- 
dicine I know of the bitter kind; 
Whereas, by long continued ma- 
ceration, or by the application of 
heat, the groſſer and more un- 
grateful parts are taken up, and 
the liquor becomes nauſeous, ſo as 
to provoke vomiting, I have often 
pea the light infuſion, with great 

nefit, in weaknefles of the ſto- 
mach, where the common bitters 
did not agree: It may be flavoured 
apleaſure with aromatic materials: 
inttead of pure water, a mixture 
thereof, with ſome grateful diſtilled 
ſpirituous water, as twelve ounces 
0 common water, and four of the 
Pirituous water of orange peel, 

6 


Infufions in cold Water. 
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ers, the yellow ones excepted, to 
a red; and alkalies, both fixt and 
volatile, to a green. 

From animal ſubſtances, woter 
extracts the gelatinous and nutri- 
tious parts, whence glues, gel- 
lies, broths, &c. and along with 
thee, it takes up principles of 
more activity, as the acrid matter 
of cantharides. It diſſolves alſo 
ſome portion of calcined calca- 
reous earths, both of the animal 
and of the mineral kingdom, but 
has no action on any other kind of 
earthy matter, 


\ 


Infuſions in cold water. 


may be uſed for the menſſruum. 
The little quantity of ſpirit con- 
tained in this compound will not 
conſiderably vary the diſſolving 
power of the water. 5 


Max v other vegetables may be 
advantageouſly treated in the ſame 
manner. From thoſe which are 
weak in virtue, rich infuſions may 
be obtained, by returning the li- 
quor upon freſh quantities of the 
ſubject; the water loading itſelf 
more and more with the active parts. 
Theſe loaded infuſions are doubt- 
leſs applicable to valuable purpoſes 
in medicine, as they contain, in A 
ſmall compaſs, the finer, more ſub- 
tile, and active principles of vege- 
tables, in a form readily miſcible 


with the fluids of the human body. 


TINCTURA MENTHEA. 
Tincture of mint. 
Edinb, 

Take half an ounce of the dry 
leaves of ſpearmint, and a pint 
of ſimple mint water. Steep 
them in a cloſe veſſel, in a warm 
place, for four hours, and then 
{train out the tincture. 

| Tar 
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Taz diftilled water of mint is 


impregnated with as much of the 
volatile parts of the herb, as water 


can be made to retain by diſtilla- 


tion, By infuſion, however, it 
ſtill takes up more, being equally 


effectual, as a menſtruum, with freſh 


water; hence the tinQure proves 
very rich in the virtue of the mint. 
This is another uſeful method of 
obtaining ſtrong infuſions from 
vegetables, and it may be varied 
at diſcretion ; the diſtilled water of 
one plant may be employed as a 
menſtruum for another, 


Ixrusuu CORTICIS PERUVIANI, 


Infuſion of Peruvian bark. 

Take ky of. & of Peruvian bark 
reduced into fine powder, and 
twelve ounces of water. Mace- 
rate without heat for twenty- 
four hours, occaſionally ſhaking 

the veſſel; then pour off the 
clear liquor, and paſs it through 
a fine ſtrainer. 


Tn extraction of the virtues of 
Peruvian bark, with aqueous li- 
quors, has hitherto been attempted 
by ſtrong coction: but this drug, 
contrary to moſt other vegetables, 
has lately been obſerved.to give out 
more to cold than to bdiling water. 
In boiling, a refinous matter, con- 
taining the aſtringency of the bark, 


is haſtily melted out by the heat, 


but not truly diſſolved by the wa- 


ter, and hence, in Ong, it begins 


to ſeparate, renders the liquor tur- 
bid, and at length ſettles to the 
bottom; whereas, by maceration 
in cold water, the aſtringent and 
bitter parts are gradually extracted 


together, and the former, as well as 


the latter, are retained by the water 
in a ſtate of perfect ſolution. The 
infuſion appears to be one of the 
beſt preparations of the bark for 
weak ſtomachs, and may be given 
in doſes of two or three ounces, in 
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— EE and in other 
diſorders where the corroborating 
virtues of bark are required, 


Agua Picea, 
ar Water. 
Take of 
Tar, 'two pounds ; 
Water, one gallon, 
Stir them ſtrongly together with a 
wooden rod; and after ſtanding 


to ſettle for two days, pour off 


the water for uſe. 


Tax water has lately been re. 


commended to the world as a cer. 


tain and ſafe medicine in almoſt all 
diſeaſes ; a flow yet effectual alte- 
rative in cachexies, ſcurvies, chlo- 
rotic, hyſterical, hypochondriacal, 
and other chronical complaints; 
and a ſudden remedy in acute di- 
ſtempers which demand immediate 
relief, as pleuriſies, peripneumo- 
nies, the ſmall-pox, and all kinds 
of fevers in general. The medi- 
cine, though certainly far inferior 
to the character that has been given 
of it, is doubtleſs in many caſes of 
conſiderable utility: it ſenſibly 
raiſes the pulſe, and occahons 
ſome conſiderable evacuation, ge- 
nerally by perſpiration or urine, 
though ſometimes by ſtool or vo- 


mit: hence it is ſuppoſed to act by 


increaſing the vis vitz, and en- 
abling nature to expel the morbikc 
humors. 

I ſhall here inſert, from the firſ 
public recommender of this liquot 
(biſhop Berkley) ſome obſervations 
on the manner of uſing it.“ Tar 
„ water, when right, is not 
«« paler than French, nor deeper 
« coloured than Spaniſh white 
« wine, and full as clear; if 
« there be not a ſpirit very ſenſ- 
« bly perceived in drinking, 0 
« may conclude the tar water 1 
% not good. It may be drank ei- 


« ther cold or warm : in colic, 
1 


a wc _ a oa re | 
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« take it to be beſt warm. As to 
« the quantity, in common chroni- 
« cal indiſpoſitions, a pint a day 
«« may ſuffice, taken on an empty 
« ſtomach, at two or four times, 
« to wit, — and morning, and 
« about two 

« breakfaſt : more. may be taken 
« by ſtrong ſtomachs. But thoſe 
« who labour under great and in- 
« yeterate maladies mutt drink a 
greater quantity, at leaſt a quart 


« every twenty-four hours: all of' 


« this claſs muſt have much pa- 
« tience and perſeverance in the 
« uſe, of this as well as of all 
« other medicines, which, though 
« ſure, muſt yet in the nature of 
« things be flow in the cure of in- 
« yeterate chronical diſorders. In 
« acute caſes, fevers of all kinds, 
«jt muſt be drafik in bed, warm, 
« and in great quantity (the fever 
« ſſill enabling the patient to 
« drink) perhaps a pintevery hour, 
« which L have known to work ſur- 
« prizing cures, But it works fo 
6 _ and- gives ſuch ſpirits, 
te that the patients often think 
« themſelves cured before the fe- 
ever hath quite left them.“ 


AQUA CALCIS SIMPLEX, 
Simple lime water, 
Lond. 

Take a pound of quicklime, and 
a gallon and a half of water. 
Pour the water gradually upon 
the lime, OG the ebulli- 
uon is over, let the whole ſtand 
to ſettle ; then filter the liquor 
through paper. 

Edinb. 

Take a pound of freſh burnt quick- 
lime, and two gallons of water. 
Pour the water by little and lit- 
tle upon the lime, and when the 
ebullition is over, ſtrongly ſhake 
the veſſel: then let the whole 
ſtand at reſt, that the lime,may 
ſettle, and after two days filter 


Infufrons in cold Water. 


ours after dinner and 
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the liquor, which is to be kept 
in veſſels cloſely ſtopt. 


A lime water may be prepared in 
the ſame manner from calcined 
oyſter ſhells, 


Tae reaſon of adding the water 
by degrees to the lime is, chat 
when poured on at once, it reduces 
the external part to a kind of mud- 
dy ſubſtance, or ſoft paſte, which 
in ſome meaſure defends the inter- 
nal part from being aged upon by 

the water. It does not appear 
that the different proportions of 
water, in the two — preſcrip- 
tions, occaſion any ſenſible differ- 
ence in the ſtrength of the pro- 
duct; the quicklime is far from 
yielding all its ſoluble parts toeither 
proportion ; the remainder giving a 
ſtrong impregnation to many freſh 
quantities of water, though not ſo 
ſtrong as to the firſt, The caution 
of keeping the water in cloſe-ſto 
veſſels, ought to be ſtrictly attended 
to; for in open ones, the calcareous 
matter, diſſolved in the liquor, 
ſoon begins to ſeparate, and forms 
a white cruſt upon the ſurface. 
This cruſt is not of a faline na- 
ture, as ſome have imagined ; but 
an inſi pid earth, no longer miſci- 
ble with watery liquors. 

Lime water has been found of 
great ſervice in ſcrophulous and 
{corbutic complaints, in ſome kinds 
of alvine fluxes, female weakneſſes, 
and other diſorders, proceeding 
from a laxity and debility of the 
ſolids: particularly in corpulent and 
phlegmatic habits. It ap like- 
wiſe to be poſſeſſed of a lithontriptic 
power, and in ſundry calculous 
caſes has procured conſiderable re- 
lief: the line water prepared from 
calcined oyſter ſhells is found to 
be, in this intention, more efica- 
cious than that of the common 
ſtone or Chalk lime. It is given in- 

ternally, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ternally, in the doſe of a quarter 
dt a pint, three or four timey a 
day ; and likewiſe uſed externally 
for waſhing foul ulcers. 


AQUA CALCIS 
COMPOSITA. 
Compound lime water. 


Edinb. 
Take of : 
Saſſafras, root and bark, ſhaved; 
two ounces ; 
Nutmegs, well bruiſed; three 
drams ; 
Liquorice, f1;ced; one otinee 
Lime water, freſh prepared, four 
pints. 
Digeſt them together for two days, 
in a very cloſe veſſel; and then 


ſtrain the liquor. 


AQUA CALCIS MINUS 
COMPOSITA. 


Liine water leſs compounded, 
Take of 

Liquorice, one ounce ; 

Safafras bark, half an ounce ; 

Simple lime water, fix pints. 
Macerate without heat for two 

days, and then ſtrain off the li- 

quor. 


AQUA CALCIS MAGIS 
' COMPOSITA. 


Lime water more compounded. 


. Lond, 
Take of, 
Guaiacum wood, ſhaved, half a 
pound ; 
Liquorice, one ounce 
Saſſafras bark, half an ounce; 


Coriander feeds, three drams; 


Simple lime water, fix pints. 

Macerate without heat for two 
days, and then ftrain off the li- 
quor, 


Tais laſt water has been uſed 


for ſome time in our hoſpitals, un. 
der the title of Aqua Lis axs, 
As the guaiacum wood difficultly 
communicates its virtues to the cold 
liquor, ſome have propoſed boiling 
it in the lime water before the 
other ingredients are added; but 
though this treatment more per. 
fectly extracts the virtues of the 
wood, it very much injures thoſe 
of the lime water, greateſt part of 
the matter it had taken up from 
the lime being, Separated and 
thrown off in the boiling. Nor in- 
deed is there any, occaſion to hare 
recourſe to expedients of this kind; 
the quantity of the wood in the 
above preſcription being ſo large, 
that the liquor receives a ſufficient 
impregnation from it by macera- 
tion in the cold. If, however, on 
this or other occaſions, it ſhoud 
be thought expedient to increaſe 
the diſſolving power of lime water 
by boiling, we may do it without 
any injury to the lime water, by 
the method directed by the London 
college for obtaining a ſolution of 
ſulphur in this menſtruum, viz. by 
adding ſome quicklime in ſub- 
ſtance, which will continue to 
give a freſh impregnation to the 
water, after the lime at firſt di. 
ſolved in it has been ſeparated by 
the boiling. 

In all theſe compoſitions, , the 
additional articles take off the il 
flavour of the lime water, render 
it more grateful both to the palate 
and ſtomach, and at the {ame time 
conſiderably promote its medicinal 
efficacy, eſpecially when intended 
againſt cutaneous diſorders, and 
foulneſs of the blood and juice: 
They may be taken in the ſam? 
quantities as the ſimple lime wat? 
and continued for ſome time; tue 
patient keeping moderately wal 
during their uſe, 


Ariel: 


J. 


Axrierz II. Inſuſions in boiling water. 


INFUSUM AMARUM. 
Bitter infuſion. 4 
Edtinb, 

Take of | 
Gentian root, two drams ; 
Leſſer centaury tops, half an 

ounce ; 
Boiling water, a pint, 

Infuſe them for four hours, then 
filter the liquor, and add to it an 
ounce of agua aromatica, or of 
ſpirituous cinnamon water. 


INFUSUM AMARUM 
SIMPLEX. 
Simple bitter infuſion, 
ord, 
Take of 

Gentian root, 

Freſh yellow rind of lemon peel, 
carefully freed from the inner 
white part, each half an ounce; 

Dry yellow rind of Seville orange 
— freed in like manner 

rom the white, one dram and 
a half; 


Boiling water, three quarters of 


a pint, 

Macerate for an hour or two, then 
filter the liquor through paper,or 
paſs it through a ſtrainer, with- 
out preſſure, 


Born theſe liquors are very ele- 
gant and uſeful bitters ; the latter 
in particular is as agreeable a one 
as can well be contrived, the peels 
communicating a fine flavour, which 
15 the only addition that the gentian 
ſands in need of. The committee 
of the London college obſerve, that 
** moſt of the ingredients, which 
© uſually enter the compoſition of 
1 bitter infuſions, being prepared 
dy them ſeparately, amongtt all 
f che ſtrong bitters, gentian gave 

the molt unexceptionable colour, 


« but it wants the aſſiſtance of 


ſome ingredient to furniſh an ac- 


*« ceptable flavour; ſcarce any of 


the bitters accompanied with fla- 
vour, ſuch as zedoary, calamus 
aromaticus, and the like, ap- 
peared to be truly grateful, ex- 
cept orange peel and cardamom 
ſeeds : but cardamom ſeeds are 
mucilaginous, and render the 
liquor cloudy, and orange peel 
is accompanied with a hot oil 
that requires it to be but ſpar- 


« ingly uſed: lemon peel in its 


outer rind, to which all its fla- 
vour is confined, is not a bitter, 
but ſupplies the gentian moſt 
ſucceſsfully with what is want- 
ed ; though the compoſition, by 
a moderate addition of orange 


peel, becomes yet more perfect.“ 


INFUSUM AMARUM 
PURGANS. 
Purgirg bitter infuſion, 


ond. 


Take of 


Sena, 
Yellow rind of lemon peel, freſh, 
each three drams ; 

Gentian root, 

Yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, dry; 

Leffer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, each half a 
dram ; 

Boiling water, five ounces by 
meaſure. 


Macerate them together, and when 


cold, ſtrain off the liquor. 


INFUSUM AMARUM 
cum SENA. 
Bitter infuſion with ſena. 

. / 


Take of 


Sena, one dram : 


9 Gen- 
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bitters. 


r % oe 


Gentjan root, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half a 
dram ; 
Boiling water, a quarter of a 
pint. . 
Infule them for four hours, and 
then ſtrain the liquor. 


This infuſion may likewiſe be pre- 


pared with two, three, or more 
times the quantity of ſena. 


Born theſe are uſeful purging 
The quantities here pre- 
ſcribed are inter ded for one doſe ; 
the firſt is the largeſt, and tne other 
the ſmalleſt doſe, that ſena is uſu- 


ally given in. 


INFUSUM SEN E 
COMMUNE. 


Common —_—_ of ſena. 
0 


nd. 

Take of \ 
Sena, an ounce and a half; 
Cryſtals of tartar, three drams ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds,freed from 

the huſks, two drams ; 
Water, one pint, 

Boil the cryſtals of tartar in. the 
water, until they are diſſolved ; 
then pour the water, whilſt it 
continues boiling, upon the 
other ingredients; and when 
_ ſtrain off the liquor for 
uſe. 


Ix our former pharmacopceia, 
an alkaline ſalt was uſed in the in- 
fuſion of ſena, inſtead of the acid 
one here directed. The firſt was 
ſuppoſed to promote the operation 
of the medicine, by ſuperadding a 
degree of purgative virtue of its 
own, and by enabling the water to 
extract ſomewhat more from the 
capital ingredient, than it would be 
capable of doing by itfelf ; whilſt 
acids have rather a contrary effect. 


Experience however has {uſficicnt- 


ly ſhewn (as the committee aſſure 
us,) „that this infuſion, and the 
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66 ——_— one with lemon juice, 
do not fail in their intention: 
** and in a medicine, very nay. 
ſeous to many, it is of princi- 
pal conſequence to ues it fo, 

leaſt diſgul 
% ful parts may be extradied,” 
Alkaline ſalts increaſe the offenſive. 
neſs of the ſena ; whilſt cryſtals of 
tartar conſiderably improve the co. 
lour of the infuſion, and likewiſe 


render the taſte to ſome perſons 
leſs diſagreeable. Soluble tartar 
ſhould ſeem a good ingredient in 
theſe kinds of compoſitions ; as it k 
not only improves the taſte, but p 
promotes the purgative virtue cf * 
the medicine; this addition at 
renders the infuſion leſs apt to : 
gripe, or occaſion flatulencics, U. 
INFUSUM sEN, 0 
LIMONIATUM. 8 
Infuſion of ſena with lemm, 
Lond. 
Take of 
Sena, an ounce and a half; 
Yellow rind of lemon peel, freb, T 
one ounce ; 
Lemon juice, one ounce, by 
meaſure ; 
Boiling water, one pint, 7 
Macerate them together, and wer 
cold ſtrain off the infuſion, | 
Tars is a very pleaſant and 
ſufficiently efficacious purge: tht * 
committee obſerve, that it is the Tp 
moſt agreeable form they baue S 
been able to contrive for the ei- 3 
hibition of ſena to ſuch as ur . 
more than ordinarily offended wit Jig 
its flavour. The doſe is from 190 " 
ounces to four. q 
INFUSI SEN UNCLE 
QUATUOR. 
A four ounce infuſion of ſera. Pal 
Edinb. P 


Take of 


Sena, three drams ; Gin 
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_ Ginger, one ſcruple ; Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vi- 

wo Boiling water, four ounces, triol, one ſcruple ; _ 

* Infuſe for four hours, and then Boiling water, two pints and a 

_ ſtrain off the liquor. half; 

it fo, Double - refined ſugar one ounce 

gul. Tuis infuſion is tolerably grate- and à half. 

ed." ful, the ill flavour of the ſena be- Firſt mingle the ſpirit of vitriol 

ive. ing in good meaſure covered by the with the water, in a glaſs, or 

ls of inger; the quantity of which is glazed earthen veſſel, and in 

e co· i. increaſed to double of that in this mixture macerate the roſes ; 

ewe former editions of the pharmaco- when the liquor is grown cold, 

rſons pœia. Formerly two drams of the ſtrain it, and add the ſugar. 

aun greater water-fig-wort were added. Edinb. 

and”: The water-fig-wort has been diſco- Take of 

2 vered to be the Brazilian herb iu Red roſes, cleared from the 

» but taia, celebrated as a ſpecific cor- heels, and dried, one ounce 3 

ve of rector of the flavour of ſena: that Spirit of vitriol, one dram ; 

1 al plant, however, has not been Boiling water, two pints z 

pt io found from * to anſwer White ſugar, two ounces. 

. this purpoſe ſo effectually as it was Mix the acid ſpirit with the water, 
ſuppoſed to do before it was com- and infuſe the roſes therein for 
monly known, four hours; then filter the tinc- 

ture, and add to it the ſugar. 

5 INFUSUM RHABAR BARI. | 

Infufin of rhubarb. Some have direQed the oil of 

1 Edinb. | vitriol to be dropt upon the roſes 

fre Take of rhubarb, ſliced, one before the water is put to them: 

3 ounce; | but this method is certainly faulty, 

2, by Cochineal, one ſeraple ; for ſuch of the roſes as this (cauſtic 

: Boiling water, one pint, liquor falls upon undiluted, will 

Infuſe them for a night, and to be burnt up by it, and have their 
| when the ſtrained liquor add one texture deſtroyed. Others have 
ounce of ſpirituous cinnamon made an infuſion of the roſes in 

: water, water firſt, and then added the 

nt and acid, from an apprehenſion, that if 

er the Tuis appears to be one of the this acid is added to the water, it 

1 the beſt preparations of rhubarb when would weaken its power as a men- 

hare deſigned as a purgative j water ex- ſtruum; but, as the committee 

10 ah tracking its virtue more effectually obſerve, whatever the acid ſpirit 

as are than either vinous or ſpirituous will hinder the water from extract- 

4 with menſtrua: in this reſpe& rhubarb ing, it muſt precipitate, if added 

_— differ ſrom moſt of the other ve- aſterwards ; though in this pre- 
getable cathartics. paration, the oil of vitriol bears 

| ſo ſmall a proportion to the water, 

LE TINTURA ROSARUM, that its eld in this reſpect, will 

Tincture of 7 ofes, be very little. The inſuſion ſhould 
end. Lond. be made in a glaſs, or ſtone - ware 
Take of ; veſſel, rather than a glazed earthen 
Red roſe buds, freed from the one, for the acid will be apt to 
white heels, half an ounce; corrode the glazing of the latter. 
Guts 
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This tincture is of an elegant 


red colour, and makes a very 
grateful addition to juleps in hæ- 
morrhages, and all caſes that re- 
quire mild coolers and ſubaſtrin- 
ts: it is ſometimes taken with 
luſes or electuaries of the bark; 
and likewiſe makes a good gargle. 


Ixrusuu Lier. 
| Infufron of linſeed. 
Take of pond ha 
Linſeed, whole, two ſpoonfuls ; 
Liquorice, ſliced, half an ounce ; 


Boiling water, four pints. 


Let them ſtand in infuſion by the 
fire for ſome hours, and then 
ſtrain off the liquor, 


An ounce of coltsfoot leaves is 
ſometimes added to theſe ingre- 
dients; which addition procures 
the medicine the title of Inzv- 
SUM PECTORALE, pedtoral infu- 
ion. Both infuſtons are ſoft, emol- 
lient, mucilaginous liquors ; and 
as ſuch they are directed in de- 


fluctions of thin acrid rheums, and 


eroſions of the veſſels. They are 


_ to the quantity of a pint a 
Yo | 


er bo Eg 

nt1/corbutic infuſion. 

Take of 4 22 
Buck bean leaves, two ounces ; 
Curaſſao oranges, half an ounce; 
Compound horſeradiſh water, 

four ounces; 
Common water, four pints. 

Let the common water, boiling, 
be poured on the buckbean and 
orange, and ſuffered to ſtand in 
a cloſe veſſel for a night; then 
ſtrain out the liquor, and add to 
it the horſeradiſh water. 


Tuts infuſion is a very uſeful, 


und not inelegant antiſcorbutic : 


buckbean appears from experience 
to be a very efficacious herb in 
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this intention ; the aromatic ma- 
terial, here joined to it, alleviates 
its ill flavour, and at tbe ſame time 
promotes its virtue, A yo of 
a pint of the liquor may be taken 
three or four times a day, 


eig CEPHALICUM. 
Cepbalic infuſion. 
Take of f my 
Wild valerian root, two ounces; 
Roſemary, or ſage, half an 
ounce ; 

Aromatic water, four ounces ; 
Common water, four pints, 
Let the common water be poured, 
boiling on the herb and root, 
and ſuffered touſtand for a night 
in a cloſe veſſel; then ſtrain out 
the infuſion, and add to it the 

aromatic water. 


Tuts infuſion is calculated a 
gainſt epileptic diſorders, and other 
like affections of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, The doſe is a quarter of a 
pint to be taken twice a day. 


InFUSUM ALCALINUM. 
Alkaline infuſion. 

Take of 
Salt of tartar, half an ounce; 
Saffron, half a dram ; 
Liquorice root, two ounces z 
Bolling water, three pints. 

Let them ſtand together in a warm 
place for eight or ten hours, 
and then ſtrain out the liquor for 
uſe, 


Tr1s infuſion is of ſervice in! 
lentor or viſcidity of the blood 
and juices, the conſequence of at 
obſtructed perſpiration, and often- 
times the origin of inflammator) 
diſtempers: it attenuates thick 
humours, and promotes the natur 
ſecretions, It is to be t.ken warm, 
in little quantities at a time, but 
frequently repeated. 


Ixrusvn 


Chap. 3. 
Ixrusuu DIURETICUM, 
Diuretic infufion, 

ake of 
* leaves, dried, half 
an ounce ; 
Salt of tartar, two ſcruples ; 
Compound juniper water, two 
ounces z 
Common water, twelve ounces. 
Pour the common water, boiling, 
on the wormwood and ſalt of 
tartar, and when grown cold, 
ſtrain off the liquor, and mix 
with it the juniper water, 


Ta1s infuſion is much of the 
fame nature with the foregoing. 
It is directed in the obſtructions of 
the viſcera which frequently ſuc- 
ceed a long continuance of bil- 
lious fevers, or frequent relap- 
ſes into them, and which generally 
end in a dropſy, jaundice, or irre- 

lar intermittent. The quantity 

ere preſcribed,” is to be taken 
every day, at three doſes, and a 
purgative occaſionally interpoſed. 
If intermittent fevers return after 
the cure of the other diſorders, 
they are then ſucceſsfully treated by 
the bark. 

Preparations of this kind are 
likewiſe of conſiderable uſe in 
maniacal diſorders ; in which, as 
Dr. Mead obſerves, evacuations 
by the kidneys are of preater 
conſequence than is generally ſup- 
poſed ; eſpecially if the mania 
is of the furious kind, and ac- 
companied with febrile heat. Al- 
kaline ſalts, given in large doſes, 


are here the moſt effectual diure- 
tics, 


Ixrusuu PARALYTICUM. 
ny infufion. 
0 


Take 


Horſeradiſh root, ſhaved, 
Muſtard ſeed, bruiſed, each four 
ounces ; 


boiling water, four pints, 


Inſufions in boiling Water. 


227 
Let them ſteep together, in a cloſe 


veſſel, for twenty-four hours. 


Tais infufion is ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with the pungency of 
the muſtard ſeed and horſeradiſh, 
which by this fimple proceſs give 
out the whole of their virtues, 
Though the medicine is ry ng 
chiefly (as its title expreſſes) 
— in paralytic complaints, 
there are ſeveral other diſorders in 
which it may be N to good 
advantage; in ſcorbutic caſes, in 
particular, it promiſes to be a re- 
medy of great utility: it generally 
promotes the urinary diſcharge, 
and, if the patient is kept warm, 
perſpiration. It is taken ſome- 
times to half a pint, twice a day. 


THEA ANTIPMTHISICA. 
Amiphthifical tea. 
Take of | 
Avens root, two ounces ; 
Male ſpeedwell, 
Ground-ivy, each one ounce and 
a half; 
Liquorice, one ounce ; 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, three drams. 


Tus ingredients are to be 
cut, bruiſed, and well mixed toge- 
ther; and half an ounce of the 
compoſition infuſed for a few 
minutes, in five or ſix tea- cups 
full of boiling water, In con- 
ſamptiye caſes and diſorders of 
the breaſt, one cup of the infuſion, 
with a tea-ſpoonful of honey, =y 
be drank every hour or two, At- 
ter the ſame manner, medicated 
teas may be prepared from other 
vegetable ſubſtances, as chamemel 
flowers, linſeed, orange peel, fu- 
mitory, &c. 


InFusSUM CINNAMOMI-. 
Infufion of cinnamon. a 

Take — of powdered 
cinnamon, and two pints of 
TY. boiling 
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boiling water. Infuſe them in a 
cloſe veſſel, in a moderate heat, 
for half an hour; and then filter 
the liquor. 


This infuſion is agreeably im- 


ARTICIE III. 


Tux effect of boiling differs 
from that of infuſion in ſome ma- 
terial particulars. One of the 
moſt obvious differences is, that as 
the eſſential oils of vegetables, in 
which their ſpecific odours reſide, 
are volatile in the heat of boil- 
ing water, they exhale in the boil- 
ing along with the watery ſteam, 
and thus are loſt to the remain- 
ing decoction; whereas both in 
cold and hot infuſions they are 
preſerved. Odorous ſubſtances, 
and thoſe in general whoſe virtues 
depend on their volatile parts, are, 
therefore, unfit, for this treat- 
ment. The ſoluble parts of theſe 
may, nevertheleſs, be united 1n 
this form with thoſe of bodies of 
a more fixt nature; by boiling 
the latter till their virtues are 
ſufficiently extracted, and then 
infuſing the former in this de- 
coction. 

The extraction of the virtue of 
the ſubject is uſually promoted or 
accelerated by a bailing heat; but 
this rule is . than it is 
commonly ſuppoſed to be. We 
have already obſerved, that Peru- 
vian bark gives out its virtue more 
perfectly by cold infuſion than by 
coction. In ſome caſes, boil- 
ing oc-aſions a manifeſt diſunion 
of the principles of the ſubject: 
thus, when almonds are triturated 
with cold water, their oil, blended 
with the mucilaginous or other 
ſoluble matter of the almond, 
unites with the water into a milky 


liqgor called an emulſion: but 
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pregnated with the flavour and 
warmth of the ſpice, and may, 
on many occaſions, ſupply the 
place of the fimple cinnamon 
Water. 


Decefions. 


on boiling them in water, the oil 
ſeparates and riſes to the ſurface; 
and if the moſt perfect emulſion 
be made to boil, a like ſeparation 
happens. 


DECOC TU ALBUM. 
The, white decection. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Calcined hartſhorn, prepared, 
two ounces ; 
Gum Arabic, two drams; 
Water, three pints. 
Boil them till only two pints re- 
main, and then ſtrain off the 


liquor. £4 ig 
Ediub. 
Take of 
Calcined hartſhorn, prepared, 
one ounce; 
Gum Arabic, two drams ; 
Common water, three pints; 
Cinnamon broiſed, one dram ; 
White ſugar, two drams. _ 
Boil the calcined hartſhorn and 
gum in the water till only two 
pints remain, adding the cin- 
namon towards the end; in this 
decodclion, unſtrained, diſſolve 
the ſugar. 


Tuest decoctions are uſed 2 
common drink in acute diſeaſes 
attended with a looſeneſs, and 
where acrimonious humours 4 
bound in the prime viz. The 
gum is added in order to render 
the liquor lightly glutinous, and 
thus enable it to ſuſtain more © 
the calx; which is the * 


r  £w = do. nts” 
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chat the colour, but probably not 


irtue, of the medicine de- 
ped upon. Calcined har:ſhorn 


has no quality from which it ſeems 


capable either of conffringing and 
ſtrengthening the veſſels, giving 
a greater degree of conſiſtency to 
thin fluids, or obtunding a rin 
ious humours. It blunts and ab- 
ſorbs acid juices; but acrimony 
and acidity are very different ; 
there are few (perhaps none of the 
acute) diſorders of adults attend- 
ed with the latter ; and few of 
infants are unaccompanied there- 
with. Some have propoſed ſtarch 


zs an ingredient in theſe kinds of 


decoctions; a ſmall quantity of 
this ſoft gelatinous, farinaceous 
ſubſtance ould ſeem to be great- 
ly preſerable to the earthy calx. 
It may be obſerved that the water 
is not enabled by the boiling to 
diſſolve any part of the calx; 
and that in the decoction, the 
earth is only diffuſed in ſubſtance 
through the water, as it would be 
by agitation, 


DECOCTUM ALBUM  COM- 
POSITUM. 


Compound white decoc tian. 


Edinb, 
Take of 


Comfry roots, 

Tormentil roots, 

Calcined hartſhorn; 

Chalk, 

White ſugar, of each half an 

ounce ; i 

Cinnamon bruiſed, one dr 

Common water, three pin 
Boil the roots in the common wa- 

ter, till ſuch time as the liquor, 

when ſtrained, will amount only 

to a quart, adding the cinnamon 

towards the end: ſtrain the de- 

coction, add to it the calcined 

hartſhorn, chalk, and ſugar, and 

mix them well together. 
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„Tuis is a very well contrived 
compoſition for the purpoſes of a 
mild, lightly incraſſating reſtrin- 
gent. A quarter of a pint, more 
or leſs, may be taken occaſionally, 
according to the urgency of the 
ſymptoms. The calcined hartſ- 
horn and chalk appear to be the 
leaſt uſcful of its ingredients. 


DECOCTUM CRETACEUM. 
Chalk decoctian. 


| Edin5, 
Take of 
White chalk, prepared, one 
ounce ; - 


Nutmeg, bruiſed, one dram ; 
Gum Arabic, two drams ; 
White ſugar, half an ounce ; 
Common water three pints. 

Boil the water with the chalk and 
gum, till it is reduced to a 
quart, adding the nutmeg to- 
wards the end; and in the 
turbid decoction diſſolve the 
ſugar, 


Here, as in the white decoc- 
tion, the abſorbent earth is only 
mixed in ſubſtance with the water, 
and the uſe of the gum is to pre- 
vent its ſubſiding. As a medicine, 
chalk is more effectual than cal» 
cined hartſhorn, in all the inten- 
tions for which theſe kinds of 
earths are given. 


DECOCTUM JAPONICUM. 
Japonic decoction. 
Eadinb. 
Take of 
The confectio japonica (deſcrib. 
ed hereafter among the elec- 
tuaries) one ounce ; 
Common water, a pint and a 
half; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, 
Syrup of meconium, each one 
Ounce, 
Boil the confection in the common 
water, till the liquor, after 
T 4 ftraining, 
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ſtraining, - will amount to a 
pint, to, which, while turbid, 
add the cinnamon water and 
the ſyrup. 


This decoction is uſed both in 
draughts, and in glyſters, as an 
anodyne, and reſtringent in fluxes. 
The quantity here preſcribed con- 
tains two grains and a half of opi- 
um, 42 of the ſyrup. 


DECO C TUM ad ICTERICOS. 
Decoction for the jaundice. 
Zdinb. 

Take of 
* Celandine, roots and leaves, 
Turmeric, 
Madder, each one ounce ; 
Millepedes, two hundred ; 
Water, three pints. 
Boil the celandine, turmeric and 
madder in the water, ti!l only 
a quart of liquor remains after 
ſtraining : then, * preſſed 
out the juice of the millepedes, 
add this to the decoction when 
grown cold. 


Taz ingredients of which this 
decoction is compoſed, have been 
long held. by many as ſpecifics for 
the cure of the diſeaſe expreſſed 
in its title. The medicine, though 
not a little unpleaſant, is well 
calculated to anſwer many uſeſul 
purpoſes, if well managed and 


-properly afiſled. A quarter of a 


pint may be taken twice a day, 
or oftener, 


DECOC TUM LIGNORUM. 
Decoction of the woods. 

, Edink, 

Take of 


Guaiacum ſhavings, three ounces; 


ounces ; 
Saffafras wood, ſhaved, one 
ounce ; 


Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 


Liquorice, ſliced, half an ounce ; 
Water, one gallon. 

Boil the guaiacum and raifins with 
the water, over a gentle fire, to 
the conſumption of one half: 
adding towards the end, the 
ſaſſafras and liquorice. Strain 
out the liquor, and having uf. 
fered it to reſt for ſame time, 
pour off the clear from the 
feces, 


Tris decoction is very well 
contrived, and if its uſe is duly 
continued, will do preat ſervice 
in ſome cutaneous diſeaſes, foul- 
neſs of the blood and juices, 
and ſome diſorders of the breaſt ; 
wage.” | in cold phlegmatic 

abits. It may be taken by itſelf, 
in the quantity of a quarter of a 
pint, two or three times a day, or 
uſed as an aſſiſtant in a courſe of 
mercurial or antimonial altera. 
tives; the patient in either caſe 
keeping warm, in order to pro- 
mote the operation of the me- 
dicine, 


DECOCTUM ad 
NEPHRITICOS. 
- Nepbritic decoction. 


Edinb. 

Take of 

Marſhmallow roots, one ounce 

and a half; 

Liquorice, 

Linſeed, each half an ounce; 
Pellitory of the wall, one ogace ; 

Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 


.Kounces ; 
| er, ſix pints, 
BotFthe water with the marſh- 


mallow root and raiſins, to four 

pints, adding the other ingre- 

dients tow ards the end. Strain 

out the liquor, and let it ſettle 
- kill fine, 


Tuis decoction is intended 


chiefly as an emollient, to be h- 
berally 


f or th 
given 
occaſi 


ſomac 


Chap. 3. 

ak of in nephritic pa- 
_—_— which caſes, by ſof- 
tening and relaxing the parts, 1t 
frequently relieves the pain, and 
rocures an eaſy paſſage for the 
Fabulous matter. The medicine is 
now made more ſimple than be- 
fore, without any diminution of 
its virtue, by the rejection of wild 
carrot ſeed, reſtharrow root and 
figs, the place of which is abun- 
dantly ſupplied by an increaſe of 
the marſhmallow root, linſeed, and 
liquorice. The carrot ſeeds were 
indeed unfit for this form, as they 
give out little of their virtue to 
watery 11quors. | 


DECOCTUM NITROSUM. 
Nitrous decoction. 
Zainb. 
Take of | 
Pure nitre, half an ounce; 
White ſugar, two ounces ; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple; 
Water, two pints and a half. 
Boil to two pints, then ſuffer the 
whole to reſt for ſome time, and 


pour off the clear decoction. 


Tuis is an elegant way of diſ- 
guiſing nitre, and rendering it 
agreeable ro the patient, both 


which intentions are fully anſwer- 


ed by the cochineal and ſugar. 
There does not ſeem to be any 
occaſion for ſo long boiling ; for 
the water will diſſolve a much 
larger quantity of the nitre and 
ſugar than is directed aboy 
without any heat, and it 
extracts a fine colour fro 
chineal. | * 
The virtues of nitre have been 
already mentioned in the preced- 
Ing part, This or other ſimilar 
orms are the moſt commodious 
for the exhibition of it ; for when 
given in a ſolid form, it often 
occaſions great uneafineſs about the 
mach, Two or three ounces 
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of this decoction may be taken 
a doſe 8 


DECOC TUM PECTORALE. 
Peftoral decoction. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Common barley, 

Stoned raiſins, ; 
Figs, each two ounces ; 
Liquorice, half an ounce ; 
Water, four pints. 

Firſt boil the water with the bar- 
ley, then add the raifins, and 
laſtly (juſt before the end of the 
proceſs) the figs and liquorice ; 
the boiling is to be continued 
ſo long, that the liquor, when 
ſtrained, may be no more.than 


two pints, 
Edinb. 


Take of 
Stoned raiſins of the ſun, 
Barley, each one ounce ; 

Fat figs, in number four 
Florentine orris root, 
Liquorice | 
Coltsfoot flowers, each half an 

ounce ; 
Water, fix pints. 

Boil the water with the raiſins, bar. 
ley, and figs. till only four pints 
remain; adding, towards the 
end, the other ingredients; then 
{train out the liquor for uſe. 


Bor u theſe decoctions are uſeful 
ſoft pectorals; and very agreeable 
to the palate, particularly the firſt. 
They are good auxiliaries in ſharp 
defluxions on the breaſt and lungs, 
nd have ſometimes done ſervice 


at pleaſuce. 


DECOCTUM SERPENTA- 
RIA COMPOSITUM. 

Compound decoftion of ſnakeroot. 

 F#lainb. 

Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, fix drams ; 
Edinburgh theriaca (deſcribed 

hereafter 
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hereafter among the electu- 
aries) half an ounce ; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 
Water, two pints. 

Boil the water with the ſnakeroot 
to one half, adding the theriaca 
and cochineal towards the end ; 
then ſtrain out the liquor for 
ule, ; 


Tuis preparation is an uſeful 
ſudorific and alexipharmac, con- 
taining nearly all the virtue of the 
ſnakeroot, and great part of that 
of the theriaca. The quantity of 
theriaca here preſcribed holds near- 
ly three grains and a half of opi- 
um; ſo that about a fifth of a grain 
of opium, or ſomewhat more, goes 
to an ounce mecaſure of the de- 
coction. 


DECO C TUM 
TAMARINDORUM 
com SENA, 

Decoction of tamarinds with ſena. 

Edin“. 

Take of 
Tamarinds, ſix drams; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two drams; 
Sena, one dram; 

Syrup of violets, one ounce; 
Simple cinnamon water, half 
an ounce; 
Common water, a pint and a 
half. 

Boil the common water with the 
tamarinds and cryſtals of tartar, 
ſo long that there may be a pint 
of ftrained liquor; in which, 
whilſt hot, infuſe the ſena fo 
four hours: afterwards ſtrain o 


the liquor, and add to it the 


ſyrup of violets and cinnamon 
water, 

This dec»Qion may likewiſe be 
prepared with two, three, or 
more times the quantity of ſena. 


Tuis is a ſuſfũciently efficaci- 
ous, and not diſagrecable cooling 


purge. The quantity here pre. 
ſcribed, is * * a doſe 
which may be divided into three 
or four parts, to be taken at ſhort 
intervals, as the ſtomach will bear 
it. 
AQUA HORDEATA, 
Barley water. 
Lend. 

Take of 
Pear barley, two ounces ; 
Water, four pints _ 

Firſt waſh the barley from the 
mealy matter that adheres to it, 
with ſome cold water; then 
boil it a little with about half 
a * of freſh water, which 
will acquire a conſiderable 
tinge from it Throw away 
this tinged water; put the bar. 
ley into the water preſcribed, 
made firſt to boil ; and continue 
the boiling till half the water is 
waſted. 


Tuis liquor is to be drank free- 
ly, as a diluter, in fevers and o- 
ther diſorders; hence it is of con- 
ſequence that it ſnould be prepared 
ſo as to be as elegant and zgree- 
able as poſſible : for this reaſon, 
it was inſerted in the pharmaco- 
pœia, and the luna Circum- 
ttances which contribute to its ele- 
gancy ſet down ; if any oneof them 
is omitted, the beverage will be 
leſs grateful, However trivial 
medicines of this claſs may appear 
to be, they are of greater import- 
ance, in the cure of acute diſeaſes, 
many more Jaborious prepa- 


K ”'S 

MUCILAGO SEMINUM 
CYDONIORUM. 

Mucilage of quince ſeeds, 


Lond. 


Take of 
. -Quince ſeeds, one dram ; 
Water, fix ounces by * 


Chap. 3. 
il chem, over a ſoft fire, till the 
_— rows ſlimy almoſt like 


the white of an egg ; then paſs 
it through a linen cloth. 


Ta1s is a pleaſant ſoft mucilage, 
of a ſomewhat ſweetiſh taſte, and 
a light agreeable ſmell : in theſe 
reſpects, and in its eaſy ſolubility 


in water, it differs from the muci- 


lage of gum tragacanth, which 
ſome have ſuppoſed it ſimilar to: 
it has another difference, to its diſ- 
advantage, being apt to grow 
mouldy in keeping. 


GELATINA CORNU CERVI. 
Gelly of hartſhorn. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Hartſhorn ſhavings, half a pound; 
Water, three quarts; 

White ſugar, ſix ounces; 

Mountain wine, a quarter of a 
punt 3 * 

Orange (or lemon) juice, one 
ounce, 

Boil the hartſhorn with the water 
by a gentle heat in a glazed 
earthen veſſel, till two parts are 
waſted ; ſtrain out the remaining 
liquor, add to it the other in- 
gredients, and boil the whole 
over a gentle fire, to the conſiſt- 
ence of a ſoft gelly. 


JUS VIPERINUM. 
Viper broth. 
Lond. 


Take a middle ſized viper, fi 
from the head, cin, and 


tines; and two pintg of 
Boil them to a pint and a half ; 
then remove the veſſel from the 
fire; and when the liquor is 
grown cold, let the fat, which 
congeals uoon the ſurface, if the 
viper was freſh, be taken off. 
Into this broth, whilſt warm, 
put a pullet of a moderate ſize, 
drawn and freed from the ſkin, 


* 
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and all the fat, but with the 


fleſh intire. Set the veſſel on 


the fire again, that the liquor 
may boil; then remove it he 
the fire, take out the chicken, 
and immediately chop its fleſh 
into little pieces: put theſe into 
the liquor again, ſet it over the 
fire, and as ſoon as it boils up, 
pour out the broth, firſt carefully 
taking off the ſcum. 6 


Herr all the circumſtances ſub. 
ſervient to the perfection of the 
broth are carefully ſet down : and 
even plain chicken broth, for the 
uſe of the fick, ought to be made 
in a ſimilar manner. 

This ſeems to be one of the beſt 

reparations of the viper ; all the 
benefit that can be expected from 
that animal being by this means 
obtained. It is a very nutritious 
and reſtorative food : continued for 
a length of time, it has ſometimes 
done good ſervice in leprous and 
other obſtinate cutaneous diſeaſes. 
The dried fleſh of the vipers, 
brought from abroad, is not at all 
ſuperior to the freſh vipers of our 
own country; the wines and tinc- 
ture of the animal, probably, have 
little virtue; the volatile ſalt, how- 
ever firongly recommended by 
ſome, does not appear to differ 
from that producible from every 
animal ſubſtance. See chap. viii. 
ſect. 2. 


Drcocruu ANTIHECTICUM. 
Autibectic decoction. 
Take of 
Comfry root, 
Eryngo root, each half an ounce; 
Conſerve of roſes, two ounces; 
Dulcitied ſpirit of vitriol, forty 
drops ; | 
Water, three pints. 


Boil the water with the roots and 


the conſerve, till one pint is 
waſted ; then ſtrain off the re- 
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maining liquor, and add to it 
the dulcified ſpirit. 


Tunis decoction is uſefully given 

n hectic caſes, where thin acrimo- 

»ious humors abound, and in be- 

inning conſumptions. The doſe 

15 a quarter of a pint, to be taken 
two or three times a day. 


DecocTUM VULNERARIUM, 
Viulnerary decoction. 
Take of 
The herb ground- ivy, 
Plantane leaves, 
White ſugar, each half an ounce; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil the herbs in the water, ſo long, 
that there may be only two pints 
of ſtrained liquor; in which diſ- 
ſolve the ſugar. 


Tus herbs which give virtue to 
this decoction, have long been ce- 
lebrated as ſpecifits for the cure of 
internal contuſions and ulcerations, 
of co ghs and 1 phthiſes 
proceeding either from bruiſes, or 
an erofion of the viſcera from a 
ſpontaneous acrimony of the hu- 
mors. Though the real virtues of 
theſe plants fall ſhort of the cha- 
rafter which has been uſually given 
of them, yet experienec has ſhewn 
that they are ſuperior to numerous 


others which have been very ſtrong- 


ly recommended.] 


DecocTuM ANTIFEBRILE, 

Antiferbile decoction. 

Take of | 
Virginian ſnakeroot, bruiſed, 


Peruvian bark, in powder, each 


three drams ; 
Water, one pint. 

Boil them to half a pint, and hav- 
ing ſtrained off the liquor, mix 
with it, of 
Spirituous cinnamon water, an 

ounce and a half ; 
Syrup of clove july-flowers, two 
drams. 
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kn ne and diuretic infuſions de- 


Part III. 
In the putrid malignant fever, 


ariſing from foul air in crouded 
hoſpitals and jails, this medicine 
has been given with remarkable 
ſucceſs. In the low ſtate of this 
dangerous diſeaſe, when the pulſe, 
before quick, begins to fink, the 
ſtupor to increaſe, and petechiz to 
appear ; it promiſes to be a very 
uſeful remedy for ſupporting the 
vi vitæ, promoting a critical dia. 
phoreſis, and correcting the putrid 
humors. Four ſpoonfuls of the de- 
coction are to be taken every four 
or ſix hours; and moderate quan- 
tities of wine or cordial boluſes 
with volatile ſalts, interpoſed at 
proper intervals. 


ä FEBRIFUGUM, 
A febrifupe decoction. 
Take of fear 
Chamemel flowers, dried, two 
ounces; 
Salt of tartar, two drams; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil the water with the chamemel 
flowers, till one pint of the li- 
quor is waſted; then ſtrain out 
the remaining decoction, and 


diſſolve in it the alkaline ſalt, 
Ir a thick viſcid ſtate of the blood 


and juices, and obſtructions of the 
abdominal viſcera, a quarter of a 
pint of this decoction, taken three 
or four times a day, has ſometimes 
removed intermittent fevers, after 
the Peruvian bark had been tried 


ed above. 


APOZEMA APERIENS, 
Aperient apozem. 
Take of g * 
Rhubarb, 
Madder, each three drams; 
Salt of tartar, two drams ; 
Water, three pints. 


Boil 


28% » + &. 
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Boil them her for an hour, 


d having ſtrained out the de- 
ne rag to it three ounces 


of ſyrup of ginger. 


Tuis promiſes to be a very pow- 
erful aperient and attenuating me- 
dicine, of great ſervice in icterical 
and bydropic caſes. The doſe is 
three ounces, which may be repeat- 


ad thrice a day. 


DgecocTUM ASTRINGENS. 
Aſtringent Aecoction. 
Take of 
Tormentil root, one ounce ; 
Pomegranate peel, 
Plantane leaves, each half an 
ounce ; 

Syrup of dry roſes, one ounce 
Water, three pints. : 
Boil the water with the tormentil, 
granate peel, and plantane, till 
one pint is waſted, adding the 
cinnamon towards the end: then 
ſtrain off the decoction, and mix 

with it the ſyrup, 


Tas title of this preparation 
ſufficiently expreſſes its virtues. The 
doſe, in fluxes where the morbid 
matter has been evacuated, and 
aſtringency is the only indication, 
is from one to four ounces, three or 
four times a day. 


DecoctTuM BARDANA. 
Decoction of burdock, 
Take of 
Burdock roots, two ounces ; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram 
Water, three pints. 
Boil the water with the roots, ſo 
long, that the liquor, when ſtrain- 
ed, may amount only to a quart; 


to which add the vitriolated tar- 
Wn. 


Tuis decoction is drank to the 
quantity of a pint a day, as a mild 
#perieat, diuretic, and ſweetener, 
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in ſcorbutic and rheumatic com- 
plaints. 


Decoctum Caurgentxsz. 
Decoction of logwoed. 

Take of 

Shavings of logwood, three 
ounces ; 

Cinnamon, two drams ; 
Water, four pints. 

Boil the water with the 1 
till half the liquor is waſted, add- 
ing the cinnamon towards the 
end of the boiling ; then train 
out the decoction for uſe. 


Tuns is an agreeable mild re- 
ſtringent, in diarrhœas and other 
fluxes, where ſtronger aſtringeats 
would be improper or unſafe. 
It 1s given in the hoſpitals in 
doſes of a quarter of a pint 
three or four times a day, It pe- 
nerally tinges the ſtools red, which 
has occaſioned ſome to be alarmed, 
as if the colour proceeded from 
a diſcharge of blood : the patient 
therefore 1s to be cautioned againſt 
any ſurprize on that account. 


DecocTuUM DIURETICUM. 
Diurctic decoctbion. 


Take of to 
Parſley, or fennel roots, one 
ounce ; i 


Wild carrot ſeeds, three drams ; 

Pellitory of the wall, half an 
ounce z; 

Raiſins two ounces ; 

Nitre, one dram ; 

Water, three pints. 

Boil the water with the roots, ſeeds, 
pellitory, and raiſins, ſo long, 
that there may be only two pints 
of liquor after ſtraining; in 
which diſſolve the nitre. 


Take of 2. 
Graſs roots, two ounces ; 
Sorrel, or wood ſorrel leaves, 
one handful ; 
Tamarinds⸗ 


phritic di 
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Tamarinds, an ounce and a 
half; | 

Nitre, two drams ; 

Barley water, three pints, 

Boil the roots in the barley water, 
till one pint of the liquor is 
waſted, adding towards the end 
the ſorrel, tamarinds, and nitre ; 
then ſtrain out the apozem for 


uſe. 
Take of 3. 
Marſhmallow roots, freſh, one 
pound ; 


Fennel roots, half a pound ; 
Nitre, half an ounce ; 
Water, one gallon, 

Boil the water with the roots, till 
one-fourth of the liquor is waſt- 
ed; then ſtrain off the remain» 
ing decoction, and diſſolve in it 
the nitre. 


Tuts cooling aperient liquors 
are uſed like the nephritic decoc- 
tion already deſcribed as common 
drink for promoting urine in ne- 

Kaſes, hey may be 

taken with ſafety, and often with 

d effect, in inflammatory caſes, 

where the hot ſtimulating diure- 

tics would be manifeſtly prejudi- 
cial, 


DecocrTum PEerRUvianum. 
Peruvian decofticn. 

Take of 

Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
Ounces ; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil them together, till one pint of 
the liquor is waſted, and then 
ſtrain off the remaining decoction 
for uſe. 


Tuis decoction ſhould be paſſed 
only through a coarſe ſtrainer, and 
drank whilſt turbid : if ſuffered to 
ſtand till clear, the more efficacious 

arts of the bark will ſubſide. We 
— formerly obſerved, that the 
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virtues of this drug conſiſt chief 
in its reſinous ſubſtance, whic 
though it may be totally melted 
out by the heat of boiling water, 
remain only partially ſuſpended in 
that menſtruum : ſee page 250. 


DrcocruusgN EK. 
Decoction of ſentha. 
Take of 
Seneka, rattleſnake root, one 
ounce ; 
Water, a pint and a half. 
Boil to one pint, and firain, 


Tu virtues of this decoction 
will be eafily underſtood from thoſe 
of the root which it is prepared 
from. See page 225. The doſe, 
in bydropic caſes, and rheumatic, 
or arthritic complaints, is two 
ounces, to be repeated three or 
zour times a day, according to its 
effect. 


DzecocTum TERR@E® JAPONICE, 
Decoction of Japan earth, 
Take of if Jays 
Japan earth, two drams ; 
Spirituous cinnamon water ; 
Syrup of quinces, each two 
Ounces z 
Common water, one pint. 
Boil the common water with 
Japanearth, till about one-fourth 
of the liquor is waſted ; then 
ſuffer the decoction to ſettle, and 
having pouredoff the clear part, 
add to it the ſpirituous water 
and the ſyrup. 


Tuts decoQtion is a very agret- 
able and uſeful medicine in flux6 
that are not critical or ſympto- 
matic, and in a weak, lax ſtate 
of the inteſtines, A ſpoonful or 
two may be taken every hour or 
oftener : thus managed, it produces 
much better effects than if larger 
doſes are given at once. 


FOTUS 
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Chap. 3. | 
FOTUS COMMUNIS. 


The common fomentation. 
Lond. 
Take of 

Abrotanum leaves, dried, 
Sea wormwood tops, dried, 
Camomile flowers, dried, each 

one ounce z 
Bay leaves, dried, half an ounce; 
Water, ſix pints, a 
Lightly boil them, and ſtrain out 

the decoction for uſe. 


IT is left to the choice of the 
apothecary to take either the male 
or female abretarum, that is, ſouth- 
ernwood,orlavender-cotton; which, 
though differing from one another, 
in ſome reſpects, may be looked 
upon as ſimilar with regard to the 
purpoſes for which this compoſi- 
tion is intended : nor indeed can 
either of them give much aſſiſtance 
to chamemel flowers and worm- 
wood. The uſe of this decoction 
is expreſſed in its title: ſpiric of 
wine, which is commonly added 
in fomentations, is left to be di- 
rected by the preſcriber, in ſuch 
quantity as particular caſes may 
require, 

DECOCTUM COMMUNE pro 
CLYSTERE. 
The common decoction for glyſters. 


ond, 
Take of 


. Mallowleaves, dried, one ounce; 
Camomile flowers, dried, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half an 
ounce ; 
Water, one pint, 


Boil them together, and ſtrain out 
the decoction for uſe. 

The title of this decoction ſuf. 
fictently expreſſes its uſe, as the 
baſis of glyilers. The ingredients 
ſhould be very lightly boiled, or, a: 
leaſt, the camomile flowers and 
ſenvel ſeeds not put in till towards 
the end. a part of the virtue of 


iheſe bei ig ſoon loſt by boiling, 
2 
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DECOC TUM COMMUNE. 
The common decatticn. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Camomile flowers, one ounce ; 
Elder flowers, 

Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half an 
ounce ; 
Water, two quarts, 

Make them juſt boil, and then 
train out the liquor. The vir- 
tues of the ingredient may be 
ſufficiently extracted alſo, by in- 
fuſing them for ſome hours in 
the boiling water. 


Ta1s decoQtion is intended to 
anſwer the purpoſes of both the 
foregoing. It is leſs loaded with 
tie ingredients than either, but 
not perhaps for that reaſon the leſs 
uſetol. 


Forus Ax opus. 
Anodyne fimentation. 
Take of 
Garden voppy heads, one ounce; 
Elder flowers, half an ounce; 
Water, three pints. 
Boil them till one pint is waſted, 
and then ſtraia out the liquor 
for uſe. 


Tuts fomentation is preſcribed 
for tumehed and inflamed parts, ta 
abate the inflammation and pain, 
Whether the opiate matter in the 
poppy heads contributes much'to 
this intention, may be queſtioned ; 
as the effects of the compotiticn 
may be attributed perhaps more to 
the warm fluid fottening. and re- 
laxing the ſkin, than to the parti» 
cular qualities of the matters which 
it is impregnated with. 


Torus AROMAT1ICUS, 
Aramatic ftment ation. 
Take of 
Cloves, 
Mace, each one dram ; 
Red wide, one pint, | 
Boi 
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Boil them a little, and ſtrain off 
the liquor. 


Tunis preparation is intended not 
only as a mere topical application 
for external complaints, but like- 
wiſe for relieving the internal parts. 
The pains of the bowels which 
accompany dyſenteries and diar- 
rhœas, flatulent colics, uneaſineſs 
at the ſtomach, and reachings to 
vomit, are frequently abated by 
fomenting the abdomen and region 
of the ſtomach with the warm li- 


quor. 
Forus ROBORANS. 


Steep them together for a night, 


and then ſtrain out the whey for 
uſe. 3 


Water, thus impregnated with 
the virtues of the damaſk roſe, ope - 
rates very gently by ſtool, and for 
this purpoſe is held by ſome in 
great eiteem. Its action may be 
quickened, and its taſte rendered 
more agreeable, by the addition of 
a ſuitable proportion of cryſtals of 
tartar, 


SERUM SINAPINUM. 


| Miflard whey. 
Take of 
Moftard ſeed, bruiſed; three 
ſpoonfuls ; 


Cows milk, two pints. 
Set the milk over the fire to boil, 
I | : 
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Oak bark, one ounce ; 
Granate peel, half an ounce; 
Alum, two drams ; 

Smith's forge water (that is) wa. 
ter in which red-hot iron has 
been ſeveral times quenched) 
three pints. 

Boil the water with the oak bark 
and granate peel, to the con- 
ſumption of one-third ; then 
ſtrain the remaining decoction, 
and diſſolve in it the alum, 


Tuis is a ſtrong aſtringent li- 
quor, in which intention it is di- 
rected both as a fomentation for 


Ctrengthening foment ation. ſtrengthening relaxed parts, and 
Take of as an injection in the fluor albus, 
SECT. IL 
Wheys. 
SerRUM SOLUTIVUM. and add to it the muſtard ſeed, 
Laxative whey, that a curd may be formed, from 
Take of which the whey is to be care- 
' Damaſk roſe buds, freſh, one fully ſeparated. 
ounce z X 
Whey two pints. TH1s is a not inelegant form for 


the exhibition of muſtard ſeed ; its 


pungency, and medicinal virtues, 
depending thereon, being in great 
meaſure communicated tothe whey: 


SERUM ALUMINOSUM. 
Alum whey. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Cows milk, one pint ; 
Alum, in powder, two drams. 


Boil them till the milk is curdled, 


and then carefully ſeparate the 
whey. 


Tr1s medicine is a ſtrong, tho 


not very grateful, aſtringent. It is 
given in immoderate uterine flux- 
es, and ſometimes in the diabetes, 
in which laſt intention it is recom - 


mended by Dr. Mead, The 2 
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is a quarter of a pint three or four 
times a day. It has been recom- 
mended alſo in intermittent fevers, 
the quantity above preſcribed to 
be taken before the approach of a 
fit, divided into different doſes ; 
but in this diſorder, great caution 


is requiſite in the uſe of ſo ſtrong. 
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Cows milk, one pint; 
Scorburic juices, a quarter of a 
pint, 
Boil them till the milk is curdled, 
and then carefully ſeparate the 
whey. 


Tuis whey may be uſed as 


common drink in ſcorbutic caſes : 


OI quantity above directed, at leaſt, 
SERUM SCORBUTICUM. ought to be taken every day, if 
Scorbutic whey. any conſiderable effect is expected 
Lond. from it. 
Take of 
Ser. 
Vinegars, 
INEGAR extracts the virtues of Vinegar of roſes, 
ſeveral medicinal ſubſtances Edinb. 
in tolerable perfection; but at the Take of 


ſame time its acidity makes a no- 
table alteration in them, or ſuper- 
adds a virtue of a different kind; 
and hence it is more rarely em- 
loyed in this intention, than pure- 
y aqueous, or ſpirituous menſtrua. 
Some drugs, however, vinegar, for 
particular purpoſes, excellently aſ- 
fiſts, or coincides with, as ſquills, 
garlick, ammoniacum, and others: 
and in many caſes where this acid 
1s itſelf principally depended on, it 
may be advantageouſly impregnat- 
ed with the flavour of certain ve- 
getables ; moſt of the odoriferous 
flowers impart to it their fragrance, 
together with a fine purpliſh, or 
red colour: violets, for inſtance, 
if freſh parcels of them are infuſed 
in Vinegar in the cold for a little 
ume, communicated to the liquor 
a pleaſant flavour, and deep pur- 
plim red colour. Vinegar, like 
other acids, added to watery infu- 
hons or decoclions, generally pre- 
eipitates a part of what the water 
had difſolved. 


ACETUM ROSACEUM. 


Red roſes dried, one pound; 
Strong vinegar, one gallon. 

Expoſe them to the ſun in a cloſe 
veſſel for forty days, and then 
ſtrain off the liquor. 


Tuts is ſcarce otherwiſe made 
uſe of than for embrocating the 
head and temples, in ſome kinds 
of head ach, &c. in which it hag 
now and then been of ſervice. / 


ACETUM SCILLITICUM, 
Vinegar of ſquills. 


: Lond. 
Take of 
Driod ſquills, one pound; 


Vinegar, ſix pints. 


Macerate the ſquills in the vinegar 


with a gentle heat; then preſs 
out the liquor, and ſer it by till 
the feces have ſubſided : the vi- 
_ being afterwards poured 
oft, add to it about one-twelfth 
its quantity of proof ſpirit, that 
it may keep the longer from 
growing mothery, 
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Ir ſhould ſeem moſt convenient 
to add the ſpirit before the vinegar 


is decanted ; for by this means, the 


purification is accelerated and ren- 
dered more perfect; and the li- 
quor prevented from growing foul 
a ſecond time, which it is apt to 
do upon the affuſion of the ſpirit, 
however carefully it may have 
been depurated before. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Squills, cut into thin ſlices, one 
pound; 
Strong vinegar, ſix pints. 
Expoſe them to the ſun after the 
manner directed for making vi- 
negar of roſes ; and afterwards 
ſtrain out the liquor. 


THe root in this laſt preſcription 
ſeeras intended to be uſed freſh, in 
which caſe the vinegar proves much 
weaker of the ſquills than the firſt : 
a pound of the freſh ſquill being 
ſcarcely equivalent to three ounces 
when dry, Vinegar has been ſup- 
poſed by ſome to diminiſh the vir- 
tue of ſquills: but this does not 
appear from experience, the acidity 
of the liquor only rendering the 
pungent bitterneſs of the root ſome- 
what leſs perceivable. 

Vinegar of ſquills is a medicine 
of great antiquity: we find in a 
treatiſe attributed to Galen, an ac- 
count of its preparation, and of 
many particular virtues then aſ- 
cribed to it. It is a very powerful 
ſtimulant, aperient, and attenuant 
of tenacious juices: and hence is 
frequently oſed, with good ſuc- 


ceſs, in diſorders of the breaſt oc- 


caſioned by a load of thick viſcid 
22 for promoting urine in 

ydropic caſes, &c. See the ſec- 
tion of acrids, page 69 The doſe 
of this medicine 1s from a dram to 
half an ounce; where crudities a- 
bound in the firſt. paſſages, it may 
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be given at firſt in a larger doſe, to 
evacuate them by vomit. It is moſt 
conveniently exhibited along with 
cinnamon, or other agreeable aro- 
matic waters, which prevent the 
nauſea it would otherwiſe, even in 
{mall doſes, be apt to occaſion, 


ActTum PROPHYLACTICUM, 
Prophylaic vinegar. 


Paris. 
Take of 
Freſh tops of common wormwood, 
Roman wormwood, 
Roſemary, 
Sage, 
Mint, 
Rue, each one ounce 
and a half; 
Lavender-flowers, dried, two 
ounces ; 
Garlic, 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves, 
Nutmegs, each two drams; 
Strong vinegar, eight pints, 
_— them, by the heat of the 
un or a ſand-bath, in a matrals 
cloſely ſtopt, for twelve days; 
then ſtrongly preſs out and ſtrain 
the liquor, and having after- 
wards filtered it, add half an 
ounce of camphor diſſolved in 
ſpirit of wine. 


Tuis compoſition is deſigned, 
as its title expreſſes, for an anu- 
peſtilential. It is ſaid, that during 
the plague at Marſeilles, four per- 
ſons, by the uſe of this preſerrt- 
tive, attended, unhurt, multitudes 
of thoſe who were infected; that 
under colour of thoſe ſervices, the} 
robbed both the ſick and the dead; 
and that one of them being ae 
wards apprehended, ſaved imſelf 
from the gallows by d{covering 
the remedy. The preparation 3 
hence called Vn, e 6s guot'f © © 
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the vinegar of the four 
Are. lis not to be doubted, 
that vinegar impregnated with an- 
tiſeptie vegetables, will contribute 
greatly to prevent the effects of 
contagious air. : 


ACETUM THERIACALE. 
Treacle vinegar. 
Edinb. 
Take of ; 
Edinburgh theriaca, deſcribed 
hereafter among the electu- 
aries, one pound ; 
Strong vinegar, four pints, 
Digeſt them together, in a very 
gentle heat, for three days; and 
then ſtrain out the vinegar for 
uſe, 


Tuis medicine has been greatly 
celebrated in acute and contagious 
diſeaſes, as a ſudorific and alexi- 
pharmac. Some have choſen to 
employ the vinegar as a vehicle, 
rather than as a menſtruum, for 
the theriaca; in either caſe, it is 
indiſputably, for ſundry purpoſes, 
an uſeful addition. To half an 
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ounce by meaſure of the compo. 
ſition here preſcribed, there goes 
ſomewhat more than half a grain 
of opium; though it does not 
appear, that the medicine has all 


the effect which might be epeted , - 


from that article. 


ACETUM LITHARGYRITES, 
Vinegar of litharge. 


| Edinb. 
Take of 


Litharge, fcur ounces ; 

Strong vinegar, one pint, 
Digeſt in a ſand- heat for three days, 

requently ſhaking them; then 

filter the liquor for uſe, 


Tunis liquor is of the ſame na- 
ture with ſolutions of /accharum ſa- 
turni, of which hereafter. It is 
only uſed externally, as a coſmetic, 
againſt cutaneous eruptions, red- 
neſs, inflammations, &c. But even 
here it is not void of danger: 
there are examples of its continued 
uſe having occaſioned ſundry ill 
conſequences, 


S TT. MM 
Wines, 


12 original intention of me- 
dicated wines was, that me- 
dicines, which were to be continued 
ſor a length of time, might be taken 
in the moſt familiar and agreeable 
form; by this means, a courſe of 
remedies was complied with, not- 
withſtanding the repugnance and 
averſion which the ſick often mani- 
feſt to thoſe directly furniſhed from 
the ſhops ; and hence the inferior 
fort of people had their medicated 
ales. Nevertheleſs, as vinous li- 
quors excellently extract the virtues 
of ſeveral ſimples, and are not ill 


ltted for keeping, they have been 


employed as officinal menſtrua al- 
ſo ; and ſubſtances of the greateſt 
efficacy are truſted in this form. 
As compounds of water and in- 
flammable ſpirit, they take up ſuch 
parts of vegetables and animals 
as are ſoluble ia thoſe liquors; 
though moſt of them abound at the 
ſame time with a mucilaginous or 
viſcous ſubſtance, which renders 
them leſs effeftual menſtrua than 
purer mixtures of water and ſpirit. 
They contain likewiſe a ſubtile a- 
cid, which ſomewhat further ob- 
ſtructs their action on certain vege- 
table and animal matters, but en- 
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ables them, in proportion to its 
quantity, to diflolve ſome bodies 
of the metalic kind, and thus im- 
pregnate themſelves with the cor- 
roborating virtues of ſteel, the al- 
terative and emetic powers of an- 
timony, and the noxious qualities 


of lead. 

NOTE. 

To all the medicated wines, after 
they have been ſtrained, you 
may add about one-twentieth 
their quantity of proof ſpirit, to 
preſerve them from fermenta- 
tion. They may be convenient- 
ly kept in the ſame kind of 
glaſs- bottles that wines generally 
are for common uſes, which 
ſhould likewiſe be corked with 
the ſame care [L.] 


VINUM ALOETICUM. 
ALKALINUM. 
Alkaline aloetic wine, 
| Lond. 
- Take of 
Any fixt alkaline falt, eight 
ounces ; 
Socotorine aloes, 
Saffron, 
Myrrh, each one ounce ; 
'Sal ammoniac purified, fix drams; 
Mountain wine, two pints. 
Macerate without heat for a week 
or longer ; then filter the wine 
through paper. 


THr1rs is the ELIXIR PROPRIE- 
TaTis HELMonT1N, with ſome 
little variations which affect the 
compounder rather than the com- 

ſition. It is obſervable, that the 
al ammoniac is decompounded in 
this proceſs, after the ſame manner 
as in the diſtillation of the /prr:tus 
alis ammoniaci (ſee chap. viii. ſect. 
2.) its acid being abſorbed by, and 
neutralizing a part of, the fixt al- 
kali, and its volatile alkaline ſalt 
being ſet at liberty ; ſo that the re- 
ſult is the ſame as if as much pure 
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1 Red tartar, 


volatile ſalt was added as the ſal 
ammoniac is capable of affording, 
viz, near half an ounce, with about 
ſix drams of marine ſalt. 

Helmont's elixir, in our preced. 
ing pharmacopceia, is thus directed: 
Take of 


Nitre, each twelve ounces ; 

White-wine, two pints ; 

Aloes, 

Saffron, each an ounce and 2 
half, 

Let the nitre and tartar be reduced 
into powder, and the mixture 
thrown by degrees into an hot 
crucible : when ſufficiently cal. 
cined, pour the matter into a 

laſs mortar, and add the wine, 
o as to make a ley thereof; 
with which ley, a tincture is to 
be drawn from the aloes and 
ſaffron. 

Take alſo of 
Sal ammoniac, eight ounces ; 
Spring water, twenty ounces: 
White-wine, one pint ; 
Myrrh, an ounce and a half, 

Diſſolve the ſal ammoniac in the 


water, ſtrain the ſolution, and . 
evaporate it to dryneſs, One Pe 
ounce of this dry ſalt is to be th 
diſſolved in the wine ; and with an 
this ſolution, draw a tincture ſee 
from the myrrh. ful 


Mix both tinctures together, in 2 
cloſe veſſel, ſo as to make them 
into an elixir. 


Tus preparation made afterthis l 
troubleſome method is not diffe- 
rent from the 2 The ni- 7 
tre and tartar, when calcined toge- ak 
ther, form an alkaline ſalt, ſimilar C 
to thoſe which the ſhops are ſop- 
plied with at a cheaper rate. M 
Helmont and others have enter- : 
tained a very high opinion of this Dig 
| 


medicine, and looked upon it 28 
« a vivifying and preſervin bal- 
* fo, cope of continuing | — 
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« and prolonging life tothe utmoſt Emetic wine. 

« poſſible limits, The medicine Edinb. 

is doubtleſs a very efficacious and Take of 

uſeful one for many purpoſes : it Crocus metallorum, one ounce ; 
may be ſo 3 as to attenuate Mountain wine, one pint. 

viſcid juices and open obſtructions Stir them well together; then let 
in the remoter parts, and promote the mixture ſtand till it has per- 
evacuation by almoſt all the e- fectly ſettled, and carefully pour 
munctories. In doſes of one, twoj, off the wine. 

or three drams, it increaſes the u- 

rinary ſecretion ; and if the pa- Howzvzs carefully the ſettling 
tient is kept moderately warm, and decantation are performed, the 
2 proves diaphoretic or filtration of the wine through pa- 
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| udorifc ; in larger doſes, it gent- er appears to be neceſſary, leſt 
a ly looſens the belly. | ak of the finer parts of the cro- 
. cus ſhould chance to remain ſuſ- 
y VINUM AMARUM. pended in ſubſtance. It is not here, 
N Bitter wine, as In moſt other wines and tinc- 
: Lond. tures, where the matter left undiſ- 
7 Take of ſolved by the menftruum is of little 
f Gentian root, conſequence: the antimonial cro- 
Yellow rind of lemon- peel, freſh, cus, after the action of the wine, 

each one ounce; continues as virulent as ever, and 

Long pepper, two drams; capable of impregnating freſh par- 

Mountain wine, two pints. cels of the liquor as ſtrongly as the 

Macerate without heat, and ſtrain firſt, and this, in appearance, inex- 

out the wine for uſe, hauſtibly ; yet, after thirty repeated 


infuſions, it has been- found ſcarce 

Tuis is a very elegant bitter, ſenſibly diminiſhed in weight. 
which the addition T a long Theantimonial wine poſſeſſes the 
pepper renders confiderably warmer whole virtues of that mineral, and 
than the watery infuſion. Gentian may be ſo doſed and managed, 
and lemon-peel, as we have already as to perform all that can be ef- 
ſeen, make a bitter of a very grate- fected by any antimonial prepara- 
ful favour: © the ſpice here added tion; with this advantage, that as 
* was ſelected after the trial of the active part of the antimony is 
many other materials.” here already diſſolved and rendered 
miſcible with the animal fluids, its 
operation is more certain. Given 
VINUM ANTIMONIALE, — ten to fifty er ſixty drops, it 
Antimonial wine, acts generally as an alterative and 
7 diaphoretic ; ia larger doſes, as a 
ake of - diuretic and cathartic ; whilſt three 
Crocus of antimony, waſhed, or four drams prove for the moſt 
one ounce ; - part violently emetic, It bas been 
ountain wine, a pint and a chiefly uſed in this laſt intention, in 
„ half, ſome maniacal and apoplectic ca- 
Digeſt without heat, and filter the ſes ; and hence gained the name 

vine through paper. of emetic wine. 


VINUM EME TIC UN. 
U 3 VINUM 
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VINUM CHALYBEATUM. 
Steel wine. 

Lond. 

Take of 
Iron filings, four ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 
Mace, each half an ounce ; 
Rheniſh wine, four pints. 
Macerate without heat for a month, 
frequently ſhaking the veſlel, 
then ſtrain off the wine for uſe. 


Ed nb. 
Take of 
Iron filings, three ounces ; 
Cochineal, half a dram; 
Rheniſh wine, two pints, 
Digeſt them together for twenty 
days, frequently ſhaking the veſ- 
ſel; and then paſs the wine 
through a blter. 


Bor theſe wines are ſufficiently 
elegant ones: Rheniſh is an excel- 
lent menſtruum for ſteel, and diſ- 
ſolves a conſiderable quantity of 
it: the cochineal, in the ſecond, 
imparts a fine colour ; and the 
ſpices, in the firſt, give the liquor 
an agreeable flavour, make it fit 
eaſier on the ſtomach, and likewiſe 
promote its medicinal efficacy. In 
the preceding edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia, the digeſtion 
was ordered to be performed in a 
ſand-heat, continued for ten days. 
Some have objected to the uſe of 
heat, that it impregnated the wine 
more ſtrongly with the metal, and 
thus rendered it more unpleaſant 
to the taſte: but if this was the 
only inconvenience, the remedy 
would be eaſy, diluting it with 
more wine. Heat has another ef- 
fect, much leſs. deſirable, and 
-which art cannot remedy ; making 
a diiagrecablcalteration in the qua- 
lity of the wine itſelf. 

Steel wine is a very uſeful pre- 
paration of this metal, and fre- 
quently exhibited in chlorotic and 
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other indiſpoſitions where chaly. 
beates are proper. Boerhaave re. 
commends it as one of the nobleſt 
medicines he was acquainted with, 
for promoting that power in the 
body by which blood is made, when 
weakened by a bare debility of the 
over relaxed ſolids, and an indo- 
lent, cold, aqueous indiſpoſition of 
the juices : for in this caſe, ſays he, 
no virtue of any vegetable or ani. 
mal ſubſtance, no diet, or regimen 
can effect that, which is effected by 
iron; but it proves hurtful, where 
the vital powers are already too 
ſtrong, whether this proceeds from 
the fluids or the ſolids. The doſe 
is from a dram to half an ounce; 
which may be repeated two or 
three time. a day, 

Some direct ſolutions of iron, 
made in wine or other vegetable 
acids, to be evaporated to the con- 
fiſtence of an extract, under the ti- 
title of ExTRBACTUM MARTIS, 
Theſe preparations have no advan- 
tage, in point of virtue, above the 
common chalybeates ; though in 
ſame forms, that of pills in parti- 
cular, they may be rather more 
commodiouſly exhibited, than mot 
of the officinal chalybeates of equal 
efficacy. — may be made into 
pills by themſelves, and are tena- 
cious enough to reduce other ſub- 
ſtances into that form. 


VINUM CROCEUM. 
Saffron wane, 
Lond. 

Take of 

Saffron, one ounce ; 

Canary, one pint. 
Macerate without heat, and ſtrain 

off the wine. 


Canary has been objected to by 
ſome, as an improper menſtruum 
for medicinal ſimples, ſince it con- 
tains a large quantity of unctuous 


matter, which 1mpedes its diſſolving 
power z 


rain 


0 by 
uum 
con · 
ous 
ving 
wer; 
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power; g pint of this ſort of wine 


left, upon evaporation, two ounces 
of a mellaginous ſubſtance, not un- 
like honey boiled hard, It is ne- 
vertheleſs, for ſaffron, a very well 
adapted menſtruum, as not only 
ſaſiciently loading itſelf with its 
virtues, but likewiſe coinciding in 
the general intention of the medi- 
cine, at of « cordial. The pre- 
paration made with Canary is al- 
ſo better fitted for keeping, than 
when wines that have any tendency 
to acidity are employed ; for tinc- 
tures of ſaffron drawn with theſe 
laſt, ſoon lo” their fine colour; 
whilſt thoſe made with the firſt, 
retain it for a much longer time. 
The doſe of this tincture is from 
one dram to three or more. 


VINUM IPECACOANHE. 
Wine of ipecacoanha. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Ipecacoanha, two ounces; 
Yellow rind of Seville orange- 

peel, dried, half an ounce ; 

Canary, two pints. 

Macerate without heat, and ſlrain 
out the wine, 


TINCTURAIPECACUANHE. 


Tin&ure of tpecacunaha, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Ipecacuanha, in powder, one 
ounce; 


Mountain wine, one pint. 
After tuo days digeſtion, let the 
tincture be filtered for uſe. 


Born theſe wines are very mild 
and ſafe emetics, and equally ſer- 
viceable, in dyſenteries alſo, with 
the Ipecacuanha in ſubſtance ; this 
root yielding nearly all its virtues 
both to the mountain and Canary 
wines here ordered, as it does a 
g%0d ſhare of them even to aque- 
9us liquors, The common dole is 
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an ounce more or leſs, according 
to the age and ſtrength of the pa- 
tient. The college of Edinburgh 
added formerly a ſcruple of cochi- 
neal, which imparts a fine red co- 
lour to the liquor: this article is 
now omitted, on a complaint, that 
the red colour of the matters eva- 
cuated ſometimes alarmed the pa- 
tient, as if it proceeded from a diſ- 
charge of blood. 


VINUM VIPERINUM. 
Viper wine, 
Lond, 
Take of 
Dry vipers, two ounces ; 
Mouatain, three pints. 
Macerate with a gentle heat for a 
week, and then ſtrain off the 
wine, | 


IT has been diſputed, whether 
live or dry vipers are preferable for 
making this medicine : ſuch as are 
moderately and newly dried, are 
perhaps the molt eligible, ſince by 
exſiccation they ſeem to loſe only 
their phlegmatic or aqueous parts. 
Whetucr they communicate to the 
wine, either when uſed freſh or 
dry, ſo much virtue as they are 
ſuppoſed to do, is greatly to be 
doubted, Some compoſitions un- 
der this name have been highly ce- 
lebrated, as reſtoratives, in debi- 
lities and decays of conſtitution ; 
but what virtues of this kind they 
polſeſſed, were ſupplied chiefly from 
other ingredients, 


VINUM MILLEPEDATUM, 
Il ine of mellipedes. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Live mellipedes, bruiſed, two 
ounces z 
Rheniſh wine, one pint. 
Infuſe them together for a night, 
and afterwards preſs the liquor 
through a ſtrainer 
U+4 
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Tuis wine has been commend- 
ed as an admirable cleanſer-of all 
the viſcera, yielding to nothing in 
the jaundicz, and obſtructions of 
the kidneys or urinary paſlages, 
of excellent ſervice in almoſt all 
chronical diſtempers, even in ſero- 
phulous and ſtrumous ſvellings, 
and in defluxions of rheum upon 
the eyes. But thoſe who expected 
theſe extraordinary virtues from 
it, have often been deceived ; and 
at preſent, there are few who have 
any great dependauce on it. It is 
directed to be given from half an 
ounce to two ounces, 


TINCTURA CEPHALICA. 
Cephalic tindture. 


Edinhb, 
Take of 
Wild valerian root, four ounces ; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one ounce; 
Roſemary tops, half an ounce ; 
French white wine, fix pints. 
Digeſt them together for three 
= and then filter the tinc- 
ture, 


Tunis preparation promiſes to be 
a medicine of confiderable utility 
as a cephalic, that is, in diſorders 
of the nervous ſyſtem, wherein 
the membranes of the brain are 
often principally affected, as in 
vertiginous, epileptic, and para- 
Iytic complaints, The compoſi- 
tion 15 improved from former edi- 
tions, by the rejection of ſome in- 
—— of which the beſt were 
uperfluous; viz. caſumunar, white 
dittany roots, peony roots, miſletoe 
of the oak, and peacocks dung. 
Caſumunar is doubtleſs an article 
of importance, but much inferior, 
in the preſent intention, to the in- 
gredients now retained, 

Here it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that though ſome of the diſ- 
tilled waters, to be treated of 
hereafter, receive many ſupernu- 
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merary ingredients, without any 
conſiderable injury to the produce ; 
yet in medicines prepared by in- 
fuſion, it 1s far otherwiſe. For 
there, ingredients, which give no. 
thing over, do little harm ; but as 
all thoſe commonly employed in 
infuſions communicate ſomethin 
to the menſtruum ; ſo, if ſuper. 
fluous ones are admitted, 
load the liquor with an uſelei 
matter, and occupy in it the place 
that ought to be poſſeſſed by the 
more efficacious. 


TINCTURA CEPHALICA 
PURGANS. 
Purging cephalic tinfture, 

Edinb. 


foregoing, of 

Sena, two ounces; 

Black hellebore roots, 
ounce; 

French white wine, two pints, 


PurGaTives are often very ne 
ceſſary additions to medicines of 
the foregoing claſs. Thoſe here 


made Choice of are well adapted T 
to the purpoſe, -and in ſuch quan- | 
tity as to make the wine gently 
laxative in doſes of two ounces, 
TINCTURA RHABARBARI c 
VINOSA. 1 
Vinous tincture of rhubarb, 

Lond. : 

Take of Dis 
Rkubarb, two ounces ; 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed T 
from the huſks, half an ounce; grea 

Saffron, two drams ; tic, 
Mountain wine, two pints. the + 
Macerate without heat, and the of th 
{train off the tincture. ties x 
Tu1s is a warm, cordial, lau- _ g 
tive medicine. It is uſed chief gy 
in weakneſs of the ſtomach a! and l 


bowels, and ſome kinds of looſe- 
nelies 


Chap. III. 
„for evacuating the offend- 
— bonk and ſtrengthening the 


tone of the viſcera. It may be 


given from half a ſpoonful to 
three or four ſpoonfuls or more, 
according to the circumſtances of 
the diſorder, and the purpoſes 1t 15 
intended to anſwer. 


TINCTURA SACRA. 
Lond, ; 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, eight ounces ; 
Canella alba, two ounces ; 
Mountain wine, ten pints. 
Reduce the aloes and canella ſepa- 
rately into powder, then mix, 
and pour on them the wine; 
afterwards macerate without 
heat, for a week or longer, oc- 
caſionally ſhaking the veſſel; 
latly, ſtrain off the wine. 
It will be convenient to mix 
with the powders ſome white 
ſand, well waſhed from dirt, to 
revent the aloes from concret- 
ing, which it is apt to do upon 
being moiſtened. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes in powder, one 
ounce ;z 
Ginger, 
Virginian ſnakeroot, each one 
dram; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 
Mountain wine, a pint and a 
half. 
Digeſt for three days, and then 
ſtrain off the tincture. 


Tais medicine has long been in 
great eſteem, not only as a cathar- 
tic, but likewiſe as a ſtimulus ; 
the wine diſſolving all that part 
of the aloes in which theſe quali- 
ties reſide, a portion only of the 
leſs active refinous matter being 
left, The aromatic ingredients 
are added to warm the medicine, 
and ſomewhat alleviate the ill fla- 
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vour of the aloes : canella alba, 
or cloves, are ſaid, among nume- 
rous materials that have been made 
trial of, to anſwer this end the 
molt ſucceſsfully. The- ſnakeroot 
in the ſecond of the above pre- 
ſcriptions, ſeems deſigned for 
promoting the ſtimulating virtue 
of the aloes, and thus extending 
its ation to farther purpoſes than 
it is by itſelf capable of. Proba- 
bly in the ſame intention, aſarum 
was made an ingredient in our 
former pharmacopœias; in the 
edition preceding the preſent, the 
tincture is directed as follows: 
Take of 

Aloes, eight ounces ; 

Aſarum, a 

Cinnamon, 

Zedoary, 

Cardamom feeds, 

Saffron, each four drams ; 

Cochineal, a ſcruple ; 

Mountain wine, ten pints. 
Pour the wine on the other ingre- 

dients reduced into powder, di- 

geſt them together, and after- 

wards ftrain off the tincture for 
uſe. 

The tin ura ſacra appears from 
long experience, to be a medicine 
of excellent ſervice in languid, 
phlegmatic habits, not only for 
cleanſing the prime viz, but like- 
wiſe for attenuating and diſſolving 
viſcid juices in the remoter parts, 
for ſtimulating the ſolids, warm- 
ing the habit, promoting or ex- 
Citing the uterine purgations, and 
the hæmorrhoidal flux. The doſe, 
as a purgative, 1s from one to two 
ounces, or more: it may be in- 
troduced into the habit, ſo as to 
be productive of excellent effects, 
as an alterant, by giving it in 
ſmall doſes, at proper intervals: 
thus managed, it does not for a 
conſiderable time operate remark. 
ably by ſtool; but at length proves 
purgative, and occaſions a lax ha- 

bit 
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bit of much longer continuance, 
than that produced by the other 
common cathartics. 


TINCTURA AD 
STOMACHICOS. 
Stemachic tincturt. 

Edinb. 

Take of 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Gentian root, each one ounce 
and a half, 
Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
ounces ; 
Curaſiao oranges, 
Lefler centaury tops, 
Carduvs benedictus ſeeds, each 
one ounce ; 
Iron filings (to be tied up in a 
bag) three ounces ; 
French white wine, one gallon, 
Digeſt for the ſpace of three days, 
and then filter the tincture. 
This tincture may likewiſe be 
made without the iron. 


Tuis tincture is a very ẽca- 
cious medicine in weakneſs of the 
ſlomach and chylopoietic organs, 
and in a lax flaccid ſtate of the 
viſcera in general. It 1s here 
rendered much more elegant and 
grateful, than as it ſtood in for- 
mer editions, by the rejection of 
ſome exceptionable ingredients, 
as galangal, zedoary, chamomile, 
and wormwecod : the carduvs ſeeds 
and centaury tops might ſtill per- 
haps be ſpared without 1njury, 
as they do not ſeem to have any 
virtues which gentian root does 
not poſſeſs in a greater degree. 
The Seville orange peel of for- 
mer editions 1s here exchanged for 
the unripe young fruit of the 
crange tree, calied Curaſſao o- 
ranges, an article well adapted 
to compoſitions of this kind, be- 
ing an aroinatic bitter of a very 
agreeable flaiour, 
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TINCTURA THEBAICA. 
Th baic tinfure. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Strained opium, two ounces : 
Cinnamon, : 
Cloves, each one dram ; 
Mountain wine, one pint. 
Macerate without heat for a week, 
and then filter the tinQure 
through paper. 


THr1s is the LIQUID LAUD4- 
NUM of -SypDengam, with the 
exchange of Canary wine for 
mountain, and the omiſſion of an 
ounce of ſaffron, The aromatics 
in the form above are in ſo ſmall 
2 that the preſcriber can 
carce expect any conſiderable 
effect from them, the proportion 
of each that goes to a grain of 
opium, amounting to no more 
than the ſixteenth part of a grain: 
even theſe minute proportions, 
however, are in good meaſure 
ſufficient to take off the ill odour 
of the opium, which ſeems to 
be all that is intended by them. 

The principal advantages ofex- 
hibiting opium in this — are, 
that by being already diſſolved, it 
exerts itſelf the ſooner in the 
body ; and that by ſome perſons, 
liquids are more commodiouſly 
taken, than a bolus or pill. The 
common doſes of the tincture are 
from ten drops to forty, fifty, or 
more, according to the exigencies 
of the caſe. It were to If wiſt- 
ed, that the doſe could be more 
exactly aſcertained, by weight er 
meaſure: as the drops may, AC 
cording to different circumſtances, 
vary in quantity, though in num- 
ber the ſame; and as an error 
therein may, in ſome cales, be of 
miſchievous conſequence. Twen- 
ty drops contain, at a medium, 
about one grain of opium, or [i 
ther, ſo much as that quanu!y * 

4 


Chap. Jo : 
ine will extract from one grain: 
> 2 liquor does not iſſolve 
the whole ſubliance of the opium, 
nor is the ſolution equivalent, in 
its effect, to the full quantity of 
jum employed in it. 
P liquid "Tobias, free from the 
inconveniencies here complained 
of, will be deſcribed under the 
bead of ſpirituous tinctures. 


„ 


P VinuM AROMATICUM. 


Aromatic wine. 
Take of | 


Cloves, 

Ginger, each half an ounce ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, each one ounce ; 
Canary wine, fix pints: 

Beat the ſpices into a coarſe pow- 
der, and ſteep them in the wine 
for ſome days; then paſs the li- 
quor through a ſtrainer. 


Tuis wine is a very bigh cor- 
dial, and greatly commended for 
warming the habit and ſtrengthen- 
ing the nervous ſyſtem. It is ſo 
hot of the ſpices as to require be- 
ing diluted for uſe, and to be 

en only in ſmall quantities at 
a time, Mixed with a little lemon 
Juice, and a large proportion of 
milk, it forms a pleaſant and uſe- 
ful whey in low fevers. 


are 

„or 
ſcies Vixum ANTISCOR BUTICUM. 
iſh Antiſcorbutic vine. 

e Paris, 

* Take of 
aꝛc- Leaves of Buckbean, 
aces, Water-creſles, 
1uM- Brooklime, 
error Dittander, 
be of Scurvy- graſs, 

wen- Jack-by-the-hedge, 
um, Roots of horſeradiſh, each one 
Ir Ta- ounce 

y of Florence orris, two drams ; 
wine White wine, half a gallon, 
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The herbs and roots, all freſh 

thered and cut ſmall, are to 

ſteeped in the wine, in a 
veſſel] very cloſely ſtopt, for 
twenty-four hours ; after which 
the wine is to be filtered for uſe. 


Tuts compoſition is not ill con- 
trived for anſwering the purpoſe 
expreſſed by its title; though — 
of the ingredients are not unex- 
ceptionable. An ounce of the 
herbaceous brooklime is altogether 
inſignificant in half a gallon of 
an infuſion of ſuch powerful ma- 
terials; and it may be doubted 
whether the freſh orris root com- 
municates any of its virtues to the 
liquor, The roots of the floren- 
tine, as well as of the common 
orris, raiſed in our gardens, are, 
while freſh, ſtrong purgatives; 
but their purgative matter is ſo 
little diſpoſed to ſolution in watery 
menſtrua, that it ſeparates from 
the expreſſed juices and ſettles to 
the bottom. In drying they change 
their nature ; and the Florentine 
ſpecies, in a dry ſlate, might be 
an uſeful addition, for giving an 
agreeable flavour to the wine. 

he flavour which this root com- 
municates to vinous liquors great- 


ly reſembles that of raſpberries. 


VinuM SCORBUTICUM. 
Scorbutic cine. 
Take of 
Garden ſcurvy-graſs, one hand- 
ful; 
Horſeradiſh root, ſcraped, half 
an ounce ; 
Winter's bark, two drams ; 
Mountain wine, two pints. | 
Let them ſteep together in the cold 
for three days. 


Tuis wine is ſo far impreguated 
with the virtues of the ingredients, 
as to do conſiderable ſervice in 
ſcore 


| 
| 
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ſcorbutic habits. It is uſed chiefly 
Is the ſpring, in the quantity of a 
common wine glaſs two or three 
times a day, Though far more 
fimple than the preceding, it is 
not perhaps leſs efficacious, 


VinuM $CORBUTICUM. 
MunT1iNG11. 
Muntingius's ſcorbutic auine. 
Take of 
The roots of the greater water- 
dock, fix ounces ; 
Gentian root, 
Liquorice, 
Cinnamon, 
Black pepper, 
Mace, each three ounces ; 
Saffron two ounces ; 
Mountain wine, fixteen pints ; 
Strong vinegar, four pints ; 
Yolks of three freſh eggs. 
Reduce the roots and ſpices into a 
groſs powder, and pour on them 
the wine, vinegar, and yolks 
of the eggs: digeſt the whole 
in a cloſe veſſel, with a gentle 
warmth for three days; and 
then ſtiain out the liquor for 
uſe. 


Tur author of this compoſition 
recommends it as a medicine of in- 
fallible efficacy againſt inveterate 
ſcurvies, and all kinds of ſcorbu- 
tic complaints, particularly ſuch 
as are not accompanied with a 
fever or inflammation : even pal- 
fies, and the venereal lues, he ſays, 
have yielded to it. The doſe is 
from three to fix ounces, to be 
taken in the morning on an empty 
ſtomach, and continued for four- 
reen or twenty days, or longer : 
ſome quantity of it is likewiſe to 
be mixed with the patient's com- 
mon drink, which he directs to 
be either good Rheniſh wine, or 
ſound malt liquors not too new, 
If the patient complains of heat, 
dryneſs, a violent cough, or where 


there are any ſymptoms of a con- 
ſumption, the black Pepper is or- 
dered to be omitted, and the li. 
”_ increaſed in its room to 
1x Ounces, 

A compoſition differing from 
the above only in the omiſſion of 
vinegar, and employing ſpirit of 
wine for the menſtruum, is aid 
to have come lately into eſteem at 
Paris, againſt the gout, 


VinUM PEBRIFUGUM, 
Febrifuge wine. 
| Paris. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
ounces; i 
Rough red wine, two pints. 
Digeſt them together in a circula- 
tory veſſel, with a moderate 
heat, for forty-eight hours, oc- 
cafionally ſhaking the veſſel: 
then ſuffer the whole to cool, 
and paſs the wine through a 
ſtrainer, 


Tuis is the preparation of bark 
made uſe of by fir Robert Tabor, 
or Talbot (an Engliſh gentleman 
reſiding in France) who was one 
of the firſt that retrieved the cha- 
racer of the medicine itſelf, at 
the time that ſome ill conſequences 
following its imprudent uſe had 
brought it into diſeſteem. He 
kept this preparation a ſecret, till 
Lewis XIV. purchaſed it for a con. 


ſiderable ſum, and communicated 


it to the public. It was not how- 
ever the preparation, but a proper 
method of managing the medicine, 
upon which the ſucceſs of his prac- 
tice depended. See page 190. It 
appears from experience, that this 
wine is leſs certain in the cure of 
agues, than the bark given in ſub- 
ſtance : nor is it equal, in this in- 
tention, for general uſe, to the 
watery infuſion deſcribed in page 
270; the wine preventing its be. 


ing 


Wo 
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ing taken ſo freely as is in many 
caſes requiſite, It nevertheleſs has 
its uſes, in thoſe intermittent 
fevers where a large quantity of 
the bark is not neceſſary ; and 1s 

rticularly ſerviceable in a laxity 
and debility of the ftomach and 
inteſtines, 


VinuM GUAIACINUM. 
Guaracum wine. 
Take of 
Guaiacum wood, 
Yellow ſaunders, each two 


Ounces z 
Orange peel dried, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, each 
one ounce z 
Mountain wine, one — 
Let them ſteep together for a week, 


and then ſtrain out the wine for 


uſe, 


Tuis is a moderately warm and 
corroborating wine. It is uſed in 
nervous weakneſſes, in decays of 
conſtitution from cold pituitous 
humours; and proves an uſeful 
preſervative againſt rheumatic and 
arthritic complaints. Two ounces, 


or an ordinary wine glaſs, may be 


taken two or three times a day* 
and continued for a month or 
two. 


Vinum CUAIACINUM Cum 
HELLEBORO. 
Guaiacum wine with hellebere. 
Take of 
Guaiacum wood, 
Black hellebore root, each two 
ounces z 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Orange peel, dried, each one 
ounce ; 
Mountain wine, four pints. 
Let theſe ingredients ſteep together 
for a week or longer, and then 
ſtrain out the wine for ule. 


From the warm ſtimulating de- 
obſtruent qualities of this wine, 
it may be uſed to good advantage 
in cold phlegmatic habits, where 
the humours ſtagnate in the remote 
veſſels, and where there is a diſ- 
poſition to gouty, rheumatic, or 
hydropic diſorders. It is to be 
taken chiefly over night, in ſuch 
ſmall doſes as not to run off by 
ſtool, 


rr. 
Ales. 


Ebi rb ales are intended 

41 as diet drinks in chronical 
indiſpoſitions. There are two 
ways of impregnating malt. liquors 
with the virtues of medicinal ſub- 
ances ; macerating the ſubject in 
the liquor after the fermentation 
is completely finiſhed ; and fer- 
mentng it along with the liquor, 
or at leaſt adding it towards the 
end of the fermentation, that, by 
the reſolutive power of that pro- 


ceſs, its texture may be opened, 
I 


and its medicinal parts more fully 
extracted. Neumann obſerves, 
that the active powers of man 
vegetables are not onlv effectually 
extracted, but extended, as it were, 
by fermentation : that ſo much 
pounded nutmeg, as will lie on the 
point of a knife, gives a flavour to 
a large vat of fermenting ale; 
whereas, when the fermentation is 
finiſhed, the quantity of liquor to 
which it gives a like impregnat on, 
is comparatively inconſiderable. 
CERE- 
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Cenrvisla AMARA. 


Bitter ale 
Take of 


Gentian root, 
Lemon peel, freſh, each four 
ounces ; 
Long pepper, one ounce ; 
Ale, one gallon. 
_ them ſteep together without 
cat. 


THr1s is an agreeable bitter 
ſtomachic ale, much ſuperior to 
the common purls, or any of the 
compoſitions of this kind to be 
met with in the extemporaneous 
recipe-writers. 


CeREVISsIA APERIENS, 
Aperient ale. 
Take of 


Muſtard ſeed, unbruiſed, ten 
ounces z 

Long birthwort root, fix ounces ; 

Leſſer centaury tops, twoounces ; 

Savin tops, one ounce z 


New ſmall ale, ten gallons, 


Tuis is an uſeful aperient diet- 
drink in cachectic and chlorotic 
indiſpoſitions, and in all caſes 
where obſtructions begin to form 
in the viſcera, It is to be taken, 
to the quantity of half a pint at a 
time, twice a day. 


Cerevisia BuTLERL, 
Dr. Butler's ale. 
Take of 
Betony, 
Sage, 
Agrimony, 
Garden ſcurvy- graſs, 
Roman wormwood, each three 
handfulls ; 
Elecampane roots, 
Horſeradiſh roots, each four 
ounces ; 
New ale, four gallons. 
The herbs and roots are to be put 


in a bag. and hung in the ale 


while it works. 


Tr1s liquor has ſo far obtained 
among the common people, as to 
have been frequently made and 


. fold in public houſes. It is uſed 


in the ſpring, for purifying the 
blood, and preventing ſcorbutic 
diſorders. 


CEREVISIA CEPHALICA, 
Cephalic ale. 
Take of 


Wild valerian root, ten ounces; 
Muſtard ſeed, who'e, fix ounces ; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, two ounces; 
— or ſage, three ounces; 
New ſmall ale, ten gallons. 


Tu ingredients of this com- 
poſition are all of the warm and 
ſtimulating kind ; and conſequent- 
ly tend to invigorate the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and promote the 
circulation of the fluids, In 
—_ epilepſies, and vertigoes, 
ome benefit may be expected 
from this liquor uſed as common 
drink, 


CerEvisla DIURETICA. 
Diuretic ali. 
Take of 1. 
Muſtard ſeed, whole, 
Juniper berries, each eight 
ounces z 
Wild carrot ſeeds, three ounces; 
Commonwormwood, two ounces; 


New ſmall ale, ten gallons, 


Take of 2. 
Broom tops, 
Muſtard ſeed, each fixteen 

ounces ; 
Flower-de-luce roots, 
Sharp-pointed dock roots, each 
twelve ounces ; 
Winter's bark, 
Elder bark, 
Wild carrot ſeeds, 


Juniper 


tituoi 
water 


the ſp 


joht 


ces; 
ces; 


teen 


each 


per 
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Juniper berries, each two pounds; 
New ale, twelve gallons. 


In hydropic caſes, and corpu- 
lent ſcorbutic habits, theſe ape- 
rient and diuretic liquors are very 
uſeful. diet-drinks. Half a pint 
of either may be taken two or 


three times a day. 


Cerevisla AD SCORBUTICOS, 
Scorbutic ale. 
Take of 
Horſeradiſh root, freſn, one 
pound; 
Sharp · pointed dock roots, half 
a pound; 


SEC I. 


Sprrituous tinctures. 


the direct menſtruum of the 
reſins and efſential oils of _ 
bles ; and totally extraQs theſe ac- 
tive principles from ſundry vegeta- 
ble matters, which yield them to 
water either not at all or only in 
part. It diſſolves likewiſe the ſweet 
ſaccharine matter of vegetables; 
and generally thoſe parts of animal 
bodies, in which their peculiar 
ſmells and taftes reſide. ; 
The virtues of many vegetables 
are extracted almoſt equally by 
water and reQified ſpirit; but in 
the watery and ſpirituous tinctures 
of them there is this difference ; 
that the active parts, in the wa- 
tery extractions, are blended with 
2 large proportion of inert gum- 
my matter, on which their ſolu- 
bility in this menſtruum in great 
meaſure depends, while rectified 
— extracts them almoſt pure 
tom gum, Hence, when the ſpi- 
rituous tinAures are mixed with 
watery liquors, a part of what 
the ſpirit had taken up from the 


2 IED ſpirit of wine is 
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Canella alba, two ounces ; 

Buckbean leaves, freſh, eight 
ounces; or dried, three 
ounces z 

New ſmall ale, ten gallons. 


Ix ſcorbutic diſorders, and im- 
purities of the blood and juices, 
this liquor, uſed as common drink, 
generally does good ſervice. All 
the ingredients are very effectual 
for the intention, and well ſuited 
to the form. If the ſharp-pointed 
dock roots were exchanged for 
thoſe of the great water-dock, the 
compoſition would be ſtill more 
powerful, 


VI. 


U 


ſubject generally ſeparates and ſub- 
ſides, on account of its having 
been freed from that matter which, 
being blended with it in the ori- 
ginal vegetable, made it ſoluble 
in water. This however is not 
univerſal, for the active parts of 
ſome vegetables, when extracted 
by reCtified ſpirit, are not preci- 
pitated by water, being almoſt 
equally diſſoluble in both men- 
ſtrua. 

Rectified ſpirit may be tinged 
by vegetables of all colours, ex- 
cept blue : the leaves of plants 
in general, which give out but 
little of their natural colour to 
watery liquors, communicate to 
ſpirit the whole of their green 
tincture, which for the moſt part 
proves elegant, though not very 
durable. 

Fixt alkaline ſalts deepen the 
colour of ſpirituous tinctures; 
and hence have been ſuppoſed to 


* promote the diſſolving power of 


the menſtruum, though this does 
not appear from experience : in 
the 
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the trials that have beeen made to 
determine this affair, no more was 
found to be taken up in the deep 
coloured tinctures, than in the 
paler ones, and often not ſo much ; 
if the alkali be added after the 
extraction of the tinQure, it will 
heighten the colour as much as 
when mixed with the ingredients 
at firſt. Nor is the addition of 
theſe ſalts in making tinctures, 
uſeleſs only, but likewiſe preju- 


Part III. 


dicial, as they, in general, injure 
the flavour of aromatics and ſu- 
peradd a quality, ſometimes con- 
trary to the intention of the me- 
dicine, —Volatile alkaline falts, 
in many caſes, promote the action 
of the ſpirit. —Acids generally 
weaken it; unleſs when the acid 
has been previouſly combined with 
the vinous ſpirit into a compound 
of new qualities, called Auſcifed 
ſpirit, 


General rules for extracting tinfures ; from the Edinburgh 
pbarmacopœia. 


J. 

The vegetable ſubſtances ought to 
be moderately and newly dried, 
unleſs they are expreſsly ordered 
otherwiſe. They ſhould like- 
wiſe be cut and bruiſed, before 
the menſtruum is poured on 
them. 1 


If the digeſtion is performed in 
balneo, the whole ſucceſs de- 
pends upon a proper manage- 
ment of ie 951 — * 
all along gentle, unleſs the hard 
texture of the ſubject ſnould re- 
quire it to be augmented; in 
which caſe the heat may be in- 
creaſed, ſo as to make the men- 
ſtruum boil a little towards the 
end of the proceſs, 

III. 

Very large circulatory veſſels ought 
to be employed for this purpoſe, 
which ſhould be heated before 
they are luted together, 
Circulatory veſſels are thoſe, 

which are pA contrived, and of 

ſach a height, that the vapour, 
which ariſes during the digeſtion, 
may be cooled and condenſed in 
the upper part, and fall down 
again into the liquor below: by 
this means the diſſipation, both 
of the ſpirit and of the volatile 


parts of the ingredients, is pre- 
vented, They are generally com- 

ſed of two long-necked ma. 
traſſes or boltheads : the mouth of 
one of which is to be inſerted into 
that of the other, and the junfure 
ſecured by a piece of wet bladder, 
The uſe of heating the veſſels is, 
to expel a part of the air; which 
otherwiſe, rarefying in the pro- 
ceſs, would endanger burking 
them, or blowing off the upper- 
moſt matraſs. Fi fingle matraſs 
with a long neck, or with a glaſs 
pipe inſerted into its mouth, 1s 
more commodious. than the double 
veſſel. See page 44- 

IV 


The veſſel is to de frequently ſhak · 
en during the digeſtion. 
| V 


All tinQures ſhould be ſuffered to 
ſettle before they are committed 
either to the filter or ſtrainer. 


VI. 

In the tinctures (and diſtilled ſpirit 
likewiſe) deſigned for internal 
uſe, no other ſpirit (draw! 
from malt, melaſſes, or other 
fermented matter) is to 
uſed, than that expreſsly pre- 
ſcribed, 


VII. Relin 


. 


Chap. 3. 
VII. 

Refins and refinous gums yield 
tinctures more ſucceſsfully, if, 
after being ground into powder, 
they be mixed with ſome white 
ſand well waſhed and dried, 
which will prevent their run- 
ning into Jumps by the heat. 
If the powders preſcribed are 
ſufficient for this purpoſe, ſach 
an addition is unneceſſary. 


TINCTURA AMARA. 
Bitter tinfture. 
Lend. 
Take of 
Gentian root, two ounces ; 
Yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, dried, one ounce; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, half an ounce; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. 


Tais is a very elegant ſpiritu- 
ous bitter, As the preparation 
1s deſigned for keeping, lemon 
peel, an excellent ingredient in 
the watery bitter infuſions, has, 
on account of the periſhableneſs 
of its flavour, no place in this. 
The cardamom ſeeds are here a 
very commodious ingredient, as 
in this ſpirituous menſtruum they 
are free from the inconvenience 
which they. are attended with in 
other liquors, of rendering them 
untranſparent. , The Edinburgh 


Pbarmacopœia has a compoſition 


limlar in intention to this, wa- 
der the title of 


ELIXIR STOMACHICUM. 
Stomachic elixir, 
Take of 
Gentian root, two ounces ; 
Curaſſao oranges, one Ounce ; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, half an 
ounce ; 


Cochineal, half a dram $ 
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French brandy, two pints. 
Let them ſeep for three days, and 

then filter the elixir, 


Tris elixir differs from that of 
former editions, in the ſubſtitution 
of Curaſſao oranges to freſh orange 
peel, and in the addition of half 
an ounce of Virginian ſnakeroot. 
The fir is a grateful aromatic 
bitter, and the latter ſupetadds a 
degree of pungency colnciding- 
with the intention, Both this — 
the preceding compoſition are very 
uſeful tomachie bitters. 


TINCTURA AROMATICA, 


Arematic tincture. 


Lond. 
Teke of 
Cinnamon, fix drams; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, three drams; 
Long pepper, ; 
Ginger, each two drams ; 
P. oof ſpirit, two pints. 5 
Digeſt without heat, and then 
ſtrain off the tincture. 


Tuts is a very warm aromatic, 
too much ſo be given without 
dilution. A tea ſpoonful or two 
may be taken in wine, or any other 
convenient vehicle, in languors, 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, flatulen- 
cies, and other like complaints. 
The ſtomachice tinctore deſcribed 
hereafter, is ſimilar in intention 
to this, but contrived leſs hot of 
the ſpices, that it may be taken 
by itlelf, 


The Edinburgh pharmacopœia 
dires a compoſition ſimilar to 
the foregoing, under the title-of 
TINCTURA AROMATICA, 
vulgo SALUTIFERA ; which is 


as tollows. 


Take of | 
Calamus aromaticus root, 
X Cinnamon, 
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Cinnamon, each half an ounce ; 

Leſſer cardamon ſeeds, 

* ſeeds, each three 

rams; 

Long pepper, one dram; 

French brandy, two pints. 
Macerate for three days, and filter 

the tincture. 


Tuis preparation is improved 
from the preceding editions by the 
omiſhon of ſome articles either 
ſuperfluous or foreign to the inten- 
tion; galangal, gentian, zedoary, 
and bay berries. As now reform- 
ed, it is a ſufficiently elegant warm 


aromatic. 


TINCTURA BALSAMICA: 
Balſamic tindlure. 


Edinb, 

Take of 

Balſam of Copaiba, one ounce 
and a half; 
Balſam of Peru, half an ounce ; 
Engliſh ſaffron, one dram ; 
Redified ſpirit of wine, one 
int. 

Digeſt theſe ingredients together, 
in a'ſand-heat, for three days; 
and then pals the tincture thro” 


a ſtrainer. 


Tuis tincture is an excellent 
balſamic, both for internal and 
external purpoſes. It is uſually 
given, in doſes of ten, twenty, or 
thirty drops, in the fluor albus, 
gleets, cachexies, ſome kinds of 
aſthmas and nephritic complaints, 
for ſtrengthening the tobe of the 
viſcera, and corroborating the ner- 
vous ſyſtem in general. Some 
caution is requiſite in the uſe of 
theſe reſinous warm medicines: in 
cold, languid, phleg matic habits, 
they have for the moſt part good 
effects; but in bilious and ple- 
thoric conſtitutions, where there 
is any tendency to inflammation, 
or immoderate heat, they are 

1 


manifeſtly prejudicial, and raiſe or 
continue febrile ſymptoms, 


TINCTURA 
CANTHAR!DUM. 
Tindture 2 cantharides, 


nd. 
Take of 
Cantharides, bruiſed, twodrams; 
Cochineal, half a dram ; 
Proof ſpirit a pint and a half. 
Digeſt them together, and after. 
wards filter the tincture through 


paper. 
Edin. 

Take of 
Cantharides, two drams; 
Balſam of Copaiba, one ounce 

and a half; 
Cochineal, one dram ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, a pint 
and a half. 

Digeſt the cantharides in the ſpirit 
tor two days; then ſtrain off 
the liquor, and add to it the 
balſam and cochineal. Digeſt 
again, in a ſand-heat, for four 
days: and then {train off the 
tincture. 


THESE tinQures poſſeſ: the 
whole vi:tues of the fly, and are 
the only preparations of it defign- 
ed for internal uſe ; tinctures be · 
ing by far the moſt commodious 
and ſafe form for the exhibition 
of this active drug. The two 
tinctures are ſcarcely different in 
virtue from one another; the rec- 
tified and proof ſpirit equally 
extracting the medicinal parts of 
the cantharides. The cochineal 
is uſed only as a colouring 1ogre- 
dient: the balſam in the ſecond 
preſcription, and the gum guala- 
cum, camphor, and eflential oil 
of juniper berries, which were 
formerly added, however well 
adapted to the intentions of cure, 
can be of little conſequence in 4 
medicine limited to fo imall 24, 
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If any additional ſubſtances ſhould | 


be thought requiſite for promoting 
the effelt of the cantharides, whe- 
ther as a diuretic, as a detergent 
in ulcerations of the urinary paſ- 
ſages, or as a ſpecific reſtringent of 
ſeminal gleets arid the flaor albus, 
they are more advantageouſly join- 
ed extemporaneouſly to the tinc- 
tore, or interpoſed by themſelves 
at proper intervals, 'The uſual 
doſe of theſe tinctures is from ten 
to twenty drops, which may be 
taken in a glaſs of water, or any 
other more agreeable liquor, twice 
a day; and increaſed by two or 
three drops at a time according to 
the effect. 


TINCTURA CARD AMOMl. 
Tinfure of cardamoms. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
half a pound; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ftrain 
the tinQure, 


TincTurs of cardamoms has 
been in uſe for a conſiderable time, 
though now firſt received into the 
diſpenſatory, It is a pleaſant, warm 
cordial, and may be taken, along 
with any proper vehicle, from a 


dram to a ſpoonful or two. 


TINCTURA CASTOREl. 
Tinfure of caſtor. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Ruſſia caſtor, powdered, two 
ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt ſor ten days without heat, 
and ſtrain off the tincture. 


Edinb, 
Take of * 


Ruſſia caſtor, an o a 
half, 7 unce and a 
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Rectiſed ſpirit of wine, one piat . 

Digeſt them with a gentle heat for 
three days, and afterwards ſtrain 
out the liquor, 


An alkaline ſalt was formerly 
added in this laſt preſcription, 
which is hete judiciouſly rejected, 
as being at leaſt an uſeleſs, if 
not prejudicial ingredient. It has 
been diſputed, whether a weak or 
rectified ſpirit, and cold or warm 
digeſtion, are preferable for mak- 
ing this tincture. To determine 
this point, the following experi- 
ment has been brought. Some 
*« fine Siberia caſtor having been 
** infuſed in good French brandy, - 
without heat, for twenty days, 
the tincture proved very weak 1 
* on the ſame individual caſtor 
„ (the magma or reſiduum of the 
former tinctute) the ſame quan- 
« tity of rectiſied ſpirit was pours 
« ed, as before of brandy; and 
after a few hours warm digeſ- 
* tion, a tincture was extracted 
* much ſtronger than the other.“ 
But this experiment is not ſatis- 
factory; the effects of the two 
menſtrua, and of beat, having 
been reſpectively compated in very 
different circumſtances. From the 
trials which 1 have made, it ap- 
pears; that caſtor, macerated with- 
out heat, . out its finer and 
moſt grateful parts to either ſpi- 
rit, moſt perfectly to the rectiſied: 
that heat enables both menfirua to 
extract greateſt part of its groſſet᷑ 
and more nauſeous matter; and 
that proof ſpirit extracts this laſt 
more readily than rectiſied. 

The tincture of Caſtor is recom- 
mended in moſt kinds of nervous 
complaints, and hyſteric diſorders: 
in the latter, it ſometimes does 
ſervice, though many have com- 
plained of its proving ineffectual; 
The doſe is from twenty drops to 
forty, fifty, or more. 
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TINCTURA CASTOREI 
COMPOSITA. 


Compound tincture of caſtor. 
Eadinb. 
Take of 


Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce; 
Aſafetida, half an ounce; 


Volatile oily ſpirit, (commonly : 


called ſpirit of /al wolatile) 
one pint, 

Digeſt for ſix days in a cloſe-ſtopt 
phial, frequently ſhaking the 
veſſel; and then ſtrain the tinc- 
ture, 


Tuls compoſition is a medicine 
of real efficacy, particularly in 
hyſterical diforders, and the ſeveral 
ſymptoms which accompany them. 
The volatile oily ſpirit, here in- 
tended, is the ſecond of thoſe 
hereafter deſcribed under that title: 
it is an excellent menſtruum both 
for the caſtor and, the aſafetida, 
and greatly adds to their virtues. 


TINCTURA CINNAMOMl. 


T intture of cinnamon. 


Lend. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 
Proof ſpirit, a pint. 
Digeſt without heat, and ftrain off 
the tincture. 


Tus tincture of cinnamon poſ- 
ſeſſes the reſtringent virtues of 
the cinnamon, as well as its aro- 
matic cordial ones; and in this 
reſpect it differs from the diſlilled 
waters of the ſpice. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI SIMPLEX, 
Simple tinflure of Peruvian bark. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, four ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt and ſtrain. 
A medicine of this kind has been 
for a long time pretty much in 
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eſteem, and uſually kept in the 
ſhops, though now firſt received in- 
to the diſpenſatory. Some have 
employed highly- rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine as a menſtruum ; which they 
have taken care fully to ſaturate, 
by digeſtion on a large quantity of 
the bark. Others have thoughtto 
aſſiſt the action of the ſpirit, by the 
addition of a little fixt alkaline alt, 
which does not, however, appear 
to be of any advantage; and others 
have given the preference to the 
vitriolic acid, which was ſuppoſed, 
by giving a greater conſiſtence totbe 
ſpirit, to enable it to ſuſtain mote 
than it would be capable of doing 
by itſelf; at the ſame time that 
the acid improves the medicine, 
by increaſing the roughneſs of the 
bark. This laſt tincture, and 
that made with rectiſied ſpirit, hate 
their advantages; though, for ge- 
neral uſe, that above directed is 
the moſt convenient of any, the 
proof ſpirit extracting nearly all 
the virtues of the bark. It may 
be given from a tea - ſpoonful to 
half an ounce or an ounce, c- 
cording to the different purpoſes 
it is intended to anſwer, See 
PERUVIANUS CORTEX, page 195- 


TINCTURA CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI VOLATILI. 


Folatile tincture of Peruvian bark 


Lond. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, four ounces ; 
Spirit of ſal am moniac,two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, in 3 veſſel 
cloſe ſtopt ; and aſterwards ſtrain 
the tincture. 


Tuis tinRure is but light) im- 
pregnated with the virtues of the 
Lo and is ſo acrimonious, that 
the largeſt doſe, which can win 
ſafety be given of ic, can con'an 
ooly a very ſmall quantity of the 
ſubject. The medicine neverthe- 


leſs has its uſes, and may be fel. 
viceabie 
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viceable in ſome. caſes where the 
Rronger are improper, as in difi- 
culty of breathing, obſtructione, 
and oppreſſions of the | breaſt, 
Stronger tinctures of this kind 
may be obtained by means of dul- 
cified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, or, 
the ſpirit prepared with quick- 
lime. All the three may be em- 
ployed where a large quantity of 
bark is not required, as at the 
cloſe of the cure of intermittents, 
in weakneſs of digeſtior, attended 
with a cold ſenſation at the ſto- 
mach, and ſome fluxes, particu- 
larly thoſe from the uterus, where 
the circulation is languid, the fi- 
bres relaxed, and where there is a 
periodical return of flight fever- 
iſh complaints. In theſe caſes, I 
have often experienced ſalutary ef- 
fects from a tincture in dulcificd 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, given to 
the quantity of a tea-ſpoonful five 
or ſix times a day, in any appro- 
priated vehicle, 


TINCTURA CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI. 
Compound tincture of Peruvian 

bark. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, in powder, three 
ounces ; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Gentian, each two drams ; 
French brandy, two pints. 
Let them ſteep together for three 
days, and afterwards filter the 
tinAure, 


Tar ſubſtances here joined to 
the bark, in many caſes, promote 
ts efficacy in the cure of in- 
termittents; and not unfrequent- 
ly, are abſolutely neceſſary. In 
ſome ill habits, particularly where 
tac juices are ſluggiſh and tena- 


cious, the viſcera and abdominal 


lands obſtructed, the bark, by 
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it elf, proves unſucceſ:ful, if not 
ij urious; whilſt given in conjunc- 
ton with corroborant ſtomachics 
and deobſtruents, it rarely fails of 
the due effect. Gentiart and Vir- 
ginian ſnakeroot, are among the 
beſt additions for this purpoſe z to 
nich it is often neceſſary to join 
chalybeat medicines alſo. 


TINCTURA CROCT, 
7 intture of ſaffron, 
Zainb. 

Take of 

Eugliſh ſaffton, one ounce; 

French brandy, one pint, 
After digeliing them tor three 

days, let the tincture be iirained 

out for uſe. 


Tuis tincture is ſimilar in vir- 
tue to the ſaffron wine. A ſpiritu- 
ous menſtruum 1s here preferred to 
the wine, as a tincture drawn with 
the ſormer retains its elegant co» 
lour longer, and is not apt to 
depoſite in keeping any part of 
what it-had taken up from the 
ſaffron, The ſhops have been ac- 
cuſtomed to employ treacle-wa» 
ter as a menſtruum for ſaffron, 
with a view to the png its 
efficacy in the intention .of an 
alexipharmac ; but rhe acid in that 
compound water ſoon deſtroys the 
colour of the tincture. ö 


TINCTURA FTI DA. 
Fetid tincture. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Aſaſetida, four ounces; 

Rectified ſpirit of ine, tw o pints. 
Digeſt and ſtrain. a 

Tuis tincture, now firſt received 
into the pharmacopœia, has been 
in uſe for a conſiderable time: it 
poſſeſſes the virtues of the aſafe- 
tida itſelf ; and may be given from 
ten drops to fifty or ſixty, It was firſt 

X 3 propoſed 
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propoſed to the college to be made 
with proof ſpirit: this difſol es 
more of the aſafedita than a rec- 
tified one, but the tinQure proves 
turbid ; and therefore rectiſied ſpi- 
rit, which extracts a tranſparent 
pre, is very juſtly preferred. 


TINCTURA FULIGINIS. 

Tincture »f ſoot, 

| Lend. 

Take of 
Wood ſoot, two ounces; 
Aſafetida, one ounce ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints, 

Digeſt and ſtrain. 

Eiinb., 

Take of | 
Shining wood ſoot, one ounce ; 
Aſafetida, half an ounce ; 
French biandy, a pint. 

Digeſt for three days, and ſtrain. 


Tue proof ſpirit is not liable 
to the ſame objection here 2s in 
the foregoing tinfture ; for when 
ſoot is added, whatever ſpirit be 
employed, the tindture will not 
prove tranſparent. Fuller, in his 
pharmacopœia domeſtica, has a 
medicine under the title of HYys- 
TERIC TINCTURE, ſimilar to theſe, 
only with a little myrrh, which is 
no very material addition to aſa- 
ſetida and ſoot. Theſe medicines 
are found ſerviceable, not cnly in 
byſteric caſes, but likewiſe in 
other nervous diſorders. They 
may be given from a tea-ſpoonful 
to a commoa ſpoonful twice a 
day. 

TINCTURA GUATACINA 

| VOLATILIS. 

Volatile tinfture of guaiacum. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Gum guatacum, four ounces; 
Volatile aromatic ſpirit, a pint 
and a half. 
Pigeſt, withcut heat, in a veſſel 
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cloſe ſtopt ; and afterwards let 
the tincture be paſſed through 2 
ſtrainer, 


T x15 is a very elegant and ef. 
cacious tintuie ; the volatile ſpirit 
excellently diſſolving the gum, and 
at the ſame time promoting its 
medicinal virtue, fo rheumatic 
caſes, a tea · ſpoonſul, taken every 
morning and evening in any con- 
venieat vehicle, has proved of (in, 


gular ſervice. 


' TINCTURA JALAPIL, 
Tincture of jalap. 


Lend. 
Take of 
Jalap root, eight ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints, 
After proper digeſtion, ſlrain ef 
the tincture. 


Tuis tincture is an uſeful and 
mild purgative, the menſtruum, 
here employed, taking up ſo much 
of the gummy parts, as corre&s 
the griping quality which the re- 
fin is attended with. It may be 
taken by itſelf from a dram to 
half an ounce; or mixed in {mall- 
er quantity with cathartic infu- 
ſions, or the like, 


TINCTURA JALAPPE, 
Tincture of jalap. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Jalap, in coarſe powder, three 
ounces; 
French brandy, one pint. 
Digeſt them for three days, and 
then ſtrain the tinQure. 


RecTipiep ſpirit of wine v 
ſormerly ordered for the prepars. 
tion of this tinctute; but rectified 
ſpirit, diſſolving little more than 
So pure reſiuous parts of the r. 
lap, rendered the uſe of the me- 
dicine ſomewhat Jets * 
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than that of the tincture prepared 
with proof ſpirit. Moſt of the 
tinctures made in the rectiſied ſpirit, 
diluted with water ſo as to be fit 
for taking, form a turbid white 
mixture: many of them are ſafely 
taken in this form, without any 
further addition: but the cathar- 
tic ones are never to be ventured 
on without an admixture of ſyrup 
or mucilage to keep the reſin unit- 
ed with the liquor ; for if it ſepa- 
zates, in its pure undivided ſtate, 
it never fails to produce violent 
gripes. 

Some have preferred to the tinc- 
tures of jalap, a ſolution in ſpirit 
of wine of a known quantity of 
the reſin extracted from the root; 
and obſerve, that this ſolution is 
more certain in ſtreugth than any 
tincture that can be drawn from 
the root directly. For, as the pur- 
give virtue of jalap reſides in its 
reſin, and as all jalap appears, from 
experiment, not to be equally re- 
ſinous, ſome ſorts yielding five, 
and others not three ounces of 
reſin from fixteen ; it follows, that 
although the root be always taken 
in the lame proportion to the men- 
firuum, and the menſtruum always 
exactly of the ſame ſtrength, it 
may nevertheleſs, according to the 
cegres of goodneſs of the jalap, be 
impregnated with different quan- 
ties of refin, and conſequently 
prove different in degree of effi- 
cacy. Though this objection a- 
gainſt the tiacture does not reach 
lo far as ſome ſeem io ſuppoſe, 
it certainly behoves the apothe- 
cuy to be careful in the choice of 
the root, the inferior ſorts may 

employed for making the re- 
ina jalapii, which they yield in as 
great perfection, though not in ſo 
large quantity, as the beſt, Neu- 
— — the worm eaten 

ap as good, for that purpoſe 
any other, | = ab 
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TINCTURA JALAPPE 
, COMPOSITA. 
Compound tincture of jalap. 
4209. 
Take of | 
Jalap, fix drams ; 
Black hellebore roots, three 
drams; 
Juniper berries, 
Guaiacum ſhavings, each half 
an ounce ; 
French brandy, a pint and a 
half. 
Digeſt for three days, and after- 
wards ſtrain the tincture. 


Tunis tincture requires to be 
taken in larger quantity than either 
of the ſoregoing, if intended to 
act fully as a cathartic. It may, 
in ſome caſes, be employed to ad - 
vantage, in ſmall doſes, as an al- 
terant. The quantity of the pur- 
gative materials, that goes to an 
ounce of the tincture, is fifteen 
grains of jalap, and ſeven and a 
half of the black hellebore root. 


\ TINCTURA JAPONICA, 
Faponic tincture. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Japan earth, three ounces ; 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
After proper digeftion, let the tinc- 
ture be paſſed through a ſtrainer, 


A tincture of this kind, with the 
addition of Peruvian bark, amber- 
gris and muſk, to the ingredients 
above directed, was formerly kept 
in the ſhops, The tincture here 
received is preferable for ge- 
neral uſe ; where any other ingre- 
dients are required, tinctures 
them may be occaſionally mixed 
with this in extemporaneous pre- 
ſcription. The cinnamon 1s a yery 
uſeful addition to the Japan earth, 
not only as it warms the ſlomach, 


X 4 | &c. 
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* 


2. but likewiſe as it improves 
the roughneſs and aftringency of 
the ther. 

This tincture is of good ſervice 
in all kinds of defluxions, catarrhs, 
looſeneſſes, uterine fluors, ard o- 
ther like diſorders, where mild aſ- 
tringent medicines ate indicated. 
Two or three tea ſpoonſuls may be 
taken eyery now and then, in red 
wine, or any other proper vehi- 


cle, 


TINCTURA LACCEZE. 
Tintture of gum · lac. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Gum lac, powdered, an ounce; 
Myrrh,nowdered, half an ounce ; 
Spirit of {curyygraſs, a pint and 

a half. 

Digeſt in a ſand-heat for ſix days: 
after which, ſtrain off the tinc- 
ture for uſe, 


* 
Tuis tirQture is principally em- 
loyed for ſlrengthening the gums, 
and in bleedings and ſcorbutic ex- 
ulcerations of them: it may be 


fitted for uſe in theſe intentions, 


by mixing it with honey of roſes, 


or the like. Some recommend it 


ic teroally againſt ſcorbutic com- 

lainte, and as a corroborant in 
gleets, female weaknefles, &c. Its 
warmth, pungency, and manifeſt 
ly aſtringent bititteriſh taſte, point 
put its virtues, in theſe caſes, to 
be conſiderable: though common 
practice, among us, has not yet 
received it. 


TINCTURA FLORUM 
MARTIALIUM. 
Tindture of tte martial finwers, 
Lend. 

Take of 

Martial flowers, four ounces ; 
roof ſpirit, one pint, 

Digen agd ſhaiu ; 


— 
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TINCTURA MARTIS, 
Tindkure of iron. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Iron filings, three ounces ; 

. Dolcifed ſpirit of ſalt, two 

pounds. 

Digeſt them together in a gentle 
heat of ſand, and then filter the 
tincture. 


TINCTURA MARTIS in 
SPIRITU SALIS. 


Tindiure of iron in ſpirit of (al; 
f . ſpirit , 


Take of 
Iron filings, half a pound; 
Glauber's ſpirit of ſalt, three 
ounds; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 
inks. 

Digeſt the iron filings in the ſpiritef 
ſolt, without heat, as long as the 
_—_ acts upon the iron: aſter 
the feces have ſubſided, evaporate 
the liquor to one pound, and 
add thereto the vinous ſpirit, 


Abl the tinctures of ſteel are 
no other than real folutions of the 
metal made in acids, and com- 
bined with viaous ſpirits, The 
three tinctures, here diecled, dif- 
fer from one another only in 
ſtreneth, the acid being the fame 
in all: the fuſt is the weaxell, 
and the laſt the ſtrongeſt. In 
our ſormer pharmacopœia there 
was a tincture from the matter 
which remains after the ſubl:me 
tion of the martial flowers, which, 
though it appears to be a goed 
one, is now «xpunged as ſuper 
fluous. Some have recommended 
dulcified ſpirit of nitre as 2 mei- 
ſtruum; but though this re2dily 
diſſolves the metal, it docs 10 
keep it ſuſpended. The manne 
is the only acid that can be em- 
ployed ſor this uſe. f 

All theſe tinctutes are gre} 


preterable to the caices or croc! © 
; i | jr09 
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iron, as being not only more 
ſpeedy, but likewiſe more certain 
in their operation: the latter, in 
ſome caſes, paſs off through the 
inteſtinal tube with little effect; 
whilſt the tinctures ſcarce ever fail. 
From ten to twenty drops of either 
of the tinctures, may be taken two 
or three times a day, in any pro- 

r vehicle; though it is ſeldom 
adviſable to extend the doſe fo far 
as the laſt of theſe quantities, eſpe- 
cially in regard to the tincture in 
ſpirit of ſalt, which 1s exceeding 
— of che iron. 


TINCTURA MELAMPODII. 
Tincture of melampodium, or 
black hellebore. 

Lond. and Edinb. 

Take of 
Black hellebore roots, four 

ounces z | 

Cochineal, two ſcruples ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

Digeſt them together, and after- 
wards filter the tincture through 
paper, 


Tais is perhaps the beſt prepa- 
ration of hellebore, when defigned 
for an alterative, the menſtruum 
here employed extraQting the 
whole of its virtues. It has been 
found, from experience, particu- 
larly ferviceable in uterine obſtruc- 
tions; in ſanguine conftitutions, 
where chalybeates are hurtful, it 
ſeldom fails of exciting the men- 
ſtrual evacuations, and removing 
the ill conſequences of their ſup- 
preſſion. So great is the power 
of this medicine, that wherever, 
from an ill conformation of the 
parts, or other cauſes, the expected 
diſcharge does not ſucceed upon 
the uſe of it, the blood, as Dr. 
Mead has obſerved, is ſo forcibly 
propelled, as to make its way 
through other paſſages, A tea- 
ſpoonful of the tincture may be 
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taken twice in a day in warm water, 
or any other convenient vehicle, 

The college of Edinburgh had 
formerly a tincture of thas root 
with wine. Proof ſpirit is un- 
doubtedly preferable, both as a 
menſtruum, and as being better 
fitted for keeping. 


TINCTURA MVRRH AE. 
Tintiure of myrrh. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Myrrh, three ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
After due digeſtion, ſtrain off the 
tincture. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Myrrh in powder, an ounce and 
a half; f 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, a pint, 
Digeſt them together in a ſand- 
heat for ſix days; then ſtrain off 
the tincture for uſe, 


Tre pharmaceutical writers in 
general have been of opinion, that 
no good tinfture can be drawn 
from myrrh by ſpirit of wine alone, 
without the aſſiſtance of fixt alka- 
line ſalts. Put it appears from pro- 
per experiments, that theſe ſalts 
only heighten the colour of the 
tincture, without enabling the 
menſtruum to diſſylve any more 
than it would, by itſelf, ReQi- 
hed ſpirit extracts, without any 
addition, all that part of the 
myrrh, in which its peculiar ſmell 
and taſte refide, viz. the reſin ; and 
proof ſpirit diſſolves almoſt the 
whole of the drug, except its im- 
purities. 

Tincture of myrrh is recom- 
mended internally for warming 
the habit, attenuating viſcid juices, 
ſtrengthening the ſolids, opening 
obſtructions, particularly thoſe of 
the uterine veſſels, and reſiſting 
putreſadtion. Boerhaave greatly 
2 | elteems 
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eſteems it in all languid caſes, pro- 
ceeding from ſimple inactivity; in 
thoſe female diforders which are 
occaſioned by an aqueous, mucous, 
ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of the hu- 
mours, and a relaxation of the 
veſſels; in the fluor albus, and all 
diſeaſes ariſing from a like cauſe. 
The doſe is from 822 to 
forty or more. The medicine 
may doubtleſs be given in theſe 
caſes to advantage; though with 
us, it is more commonly uſed ex- 
ternally, for cleanſing ſoul ulcers, 
and promoting the exfoliation of 
carious bones. 


TINCTURA MYRRHE et 


| ALOES. 
Tindure of myrrh and aloes. 
Eainb. 


Take of 
Myrrh, in powder, one ounce 
and a half ; 
Hepatic aloes, in powder, one 
ounce; 
Rectined ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 
Digett in a fand-heat for fix days, 
and then let the tinQure be 
ſtrained off, 


Tais tinQure is emp'oyed on! 
In chirurgical dreflings, for — 
ing foul ulcers, reſtrainirg the 
progreſs of gangrenes, &c. in 
which intentions the aloes 1s an 
oſeful addition to the, myrrh. The 
hepatic aloes is reckoned more ef- 
fectual for theſe purpoſes than the 


finer Socotorine. 


TINCTURA OPTI, vulgo 
LAUDANUM LIQUIDUM. 
Tindture of opium, commonly called 
liguid laudanum. 

Edinb. 

Take of 

Crude opium, two ounces; 
Engiiſh ſaffron, one ounce ; 
Aqua aromatiga, or ſpirituous 
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water, twenty 


cinnamon 
Ounces, 
Digeſt in a ſand bath, with a gen. 
tle heat, and afterwards {train 
off the tincture, 
It is made alſo without ſaffron, 


Tears is a very elegant liquid 
opiate, the menitruum diffolvin 
nearly the whole ſubſlance of the 
opium, and effeQually covering 
ite il flavour. The proportion of 
menſtruum is fomewhat larger 
than in the vinous tincture former. 
ly deſcribed (ſee page 298) : one 
grain of opium goes to about 
twenty drops of that tinRure, and 
twenty-five of this: nevertheleſs, 
as there appears to be more of 
the opium diflolved here than in 
the other, this tincture may pol- 
ſibly be the ſtrongeſt of the tuo. 
It were to be wiſhed that the ſhops 
were furniſhed with a liquid opiate, 
in which the proportion of men- 
ſtruum was ſtill much larger, fo as 
to admit of the doſe being deter- 
mined by weight or meaſure ; the 
method, by drops, ſeeming too 
precarious fer a medicine of © 
powerful a kind. The following 
preparation is contrived with this 
vir w. 


Take of 
Thebaic extract, half a dram; 
Highly-reQified ſpirit of wine, 
called alcohol, ten ounces; 
Simple cinnamon water, twel- 
ty Ounces. 
Digeſt them together until the 
opium is diſſolved, and then fi- 
ter the ſolution through paper: 


Tuis preparation I apprehend 
to be free fr:m all the 1nconven"- 
encies attending the common op12'? 
tintures. The menſtruum di- 


ſolves the whole of the opium, es- 
cept the impurities, and web 
quently the tincture is not _ 
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uncertainty in point of 
ſtrength, The dal may be aſ- 
certained to the greateſt exactneſs: 
one grain of opium is contained 
in one ounce by meaſure, which 


is equal nearly to ſeven drams by 


weight. Neither the tinctures in 
wine nor proof ſpirit are ſo well 
adapted for keeping, as could be 
wiſhed ; in long ſtanding, a part 
of the opium is gradually thrown 
off from both, and conſequently 
the tinctures become gradually 


weaker: the part, which thus ſe- 


arates, amounts ſometimes, as I 
3 been informed, to near one- 
fourth of the quantity of opium at 
firſt diſſolved; it floats on the ſur- 
face of the vinous tincture, and in 
the ſpirituous finks to the bottom. 
In the preparation here recom- 
mended, it has not been obſerved 
that any ſeparation happens. 

Inſtead of the cinnamon water, 
pure water may be employed in 
the mixture; and where aroma- 
tic additions are wanted, either in 

a medicinal intention, or for cover- 
ing the ill ſmell of the opium, 
any proper tincture, or diſtilled 
water may be extemporaneouſly 
joined. Saffron, an addition em- 
ployed by the Edinburgh college, 
has been looked upon as a correc- 
tor of opium, but the qualities it 
was ſuppoſed to correct are merely 
Imaginary: nor indeed can that 
article be of much importance in 
any intention, in the ſmall quan- 
tity that enters a doſe of the tinc- 
ture; a grain of opium being ac- 
companied with only half a grain 
of ſaffron. 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI 
SPIRITUOSA, 


Sirituous tincture of rhubarb. 
nd. as 
Take of ny 
Rhubarb, two ounggsg 
Leſſer cardamom feeds, huſked, 


Tincturet. 


half an ounce 
Saffron, two drams ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and rain off 
e tincture for uſe. 


TINCTURA RHET AMARA. 
Bitter tinfture of rhubarb. 
Edinb. | 
Take of 
Rhubarb, one ounce ; 
Gentian root, a dram and a 
half; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one dram; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 
French brandy, one pint. 
Digeſt for two days, and then 
rain the tinctute. 
This tincture may likewiſe be made 
with mountaiu wine. 


TINCTURA RHEI DULCIS. 


Sweet tinfture 4 rhubarb. 


Edinb, 

Take of | 

Rhubarb, two ounces ; 

Leſſer cardamoms, half an ounce; 

French brandy, two pints. 
Digeſt for two days; and then, 
having ſtrained out the tincture, 

add to it four ounces of white 


ſugar- candy in powder, and di- 


gelt again until the ſugar is diſ- , 


{olved. 


Tus laſt of theſe preparations is 


ſomewhat improved trom the form- 
er edition. Two ounces of liquo- 
rice and one of raiſins are ſup- 
plied by an increaſe of the ſugar; 
and two drams of canella alba, b 
increaſing the cardamom' ſeeds 
from two to four drams. 

All the foregoing tinctures of 
rhubarb are deſigned as ſtoma- 
chics and corroborants, as well 
as purgatives: ſpirituous liquors 
excellently extract thoſe parts of 
the rhubarb in which the two firtt 
qualities reſide, and the additional 
ingredients conſiderably promote 

their 
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eſteems it in all languid caſes, pro- 
ceeding from ſimple inactivity; in 
thoſe temale diforders which are 
occaſioned by an aqueous, mucous, 
ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of the hu- 
mours, and a relaxation of the 
veſſels; in the fluor albus, and all 
diſeaſes ariſing from a like cauſe. 
The doſe is from fifteen drops to 
forty or more. The — 
may doubtleſs be given in theſe 
caſes to advantage; though with 
us, it is more commonly uſed ex- 
ternally, for cleanſing ſoul ulcers, 
and promoting the exfoliation of 
carious bones. 


TINCTURA MYRRHE et 
ALOES. 
Tincture of myrrh and aloes. 
Eainb. 
Take of 
Myrrh, in powder, one ounce 
and a half; 
Hepatic aloes, in powder, one 
ounce; 
Rectiñed ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 
Digett in a ſand-heat for fix days, 
and then let the tiacture be 
ſtrained off, 


Tais tincture is emp'oyed wn 
in chirurgical dreſſings, for clean{- 
ing foul ulcers, reſtrainirg the 
progreſs of gangrenes, &c. in 
which intentions the aloes is an 
oſeful addition to the myrrh. The 
hepatic aloes is reckoned more ef- 
fectual for theſe purpoſes than the 
nner Socotorine. 


TINCTURA OPTI, vulgo 
LAUDANUM LIQUIDUM. 
Tindture of opium, commonly called 
liguid laudanum. 

Edinb. 


Take of 


Crude opium, two ounces z 
Engiiſh ſaffron, one ounce ; 
Agua aromatiga, or ſpirituous 
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cinnamon 
Ounces. 
Digeſt in a ſand-bath, with a gen- 
tle heat, and afterwards {train 
off the tincture. 
It is made alſo without ſaffron, 


Tuis is a very elegant liquid 
opiate, the menſtruum diſſolvin 
nearly the whole ſubſlance of the 
opium, and effectually covering 
it il flavour. The proportion of 
menſtruum is fomewhat larger 
than in the vinous tincture former. 
ly deſcribed (ſee page 298) : one 
grain of opium goes to about 
twenty drops of that tinRure, and 
twenty-five of this: nevertheleſs, 
as there appears to be more of 
the opium diſſolved here than in 
the other, this tincture may pol. 
ſibly be the ſtrongeſt of the two, 
It were to be wiſhed that the ſhops 
were furniſhed with a liquid opiate, 
in which the proportion of men- 
firuam was ſtill much larger, fo as 
to admit of the doſe being deter- 
mined by weight or meaſure ; the 
method, by drops, ſeeming too 
precarious far a medicine of © 
powerful a kind. The following 
preparation is contrived with this 
vir w. 


Take of 
Thebaic extract, half 2 dram; 
Highly-reQified ſpirit of wine, 
called alcohol, ten ounces; 
Simple cinnamon water, ten- 
ty ounces. 
Digeſt them together until he 
opium is diſſolved, and then fl - 
ter the ſolution through paper: 


Tuis preparation I apprehend 
to be free from all the inconven'- 
encies attending the common opla't 
tnures, The menſtruum di. 
ſolves the whole of the opium, e“. 
cept the impurities, and cone; 
quently the tinCture 15 not 0 
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to any uncertainty in point of 
Bengb. The doſe may be aſ- 
certained to the greateſt exactneſs: 
one grain of opium is contained 
in one ounce by meaſure, which 


weight. Neither the tinctures in 
wine nor proof ſpirit are ſo well 
adapted for keeping, as could be 
wiſhed; in long ſtanding, a part 
of the opium is gradually thrown 
off from both, and conſequently 
the tinctures become gradually 
weaker: the part, which thus ſe- 
arates, amounts ſometimes, as I 
— been informed, to near one- 
fourth of the quantity of opium at 
firſt diſſolved; it floats on the ſur- 
face of the vinous tincture, and in 
the ſpirituous finks to the bottom. 
In the preparation here recom- 
mended, it has not been obſerved 
that any ſeparation happens. 

Inſtead of the cinnamon water, 
pure water may be employed in 
the mixture; and where aroma- 
tic additions are wanted, either in 
a medicinal intention, or for cover- 
ing the ill ſmell of the opium, 
any proper tincture, or diſtilled 
water may be extemporaneouſly 
joined, Saffron, an addition em- 
ployed by the Edinburgh college, 
has been looked upon as a correc- 
tor of opium, but the qualities it 
was ſuppoſed to correct are merely 
Imaginary: nor indeed can that 
article be of much importance in 
any intention, in the ſmall quan- 
tity that enters a doſe of the tinc- 
ture; a grain of opium being ac- 
companied with only half a grain 
of ſaffron, 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI 
„  SPIRITUOSA, 
Spirituous tincture ＋ rbubarb. 


ond, . 47 

Take of 8 2 

Rhubarb, two ountess 
Leſſer cardamom Ed, huſked, 
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is equal nearly to ſeven drams by 


half an ounce; » 
Saffron, two drams ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and Crain off 
the tincture for uſe. 


TINCTURA RHEIT AMARA. 
Bitter tincture of rhubarb. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, one ounce ; 
Gentian root, a dram and a 
half; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one dram; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple; 
French brandy, one pint. 
Digeſt for two days, and then 
rain the tincture, 
This tincture may likewiſe be made 


with mountain wine. 


TINCTURA RHEI DULCIS. 
Street tinqture 4 rhuburb. 
Eainò. 

Take of 
Rhubarb, two ounces; 
Leſſer cardamoms, half an ounce; 
French brandy, two pints. 
Digeſt for two days; and then, 
having ſtrained out the tincture, 
add to it four ounces of white 


ſugar- candy in powder, and di- 
geſt again until the ſugar is diſ- ' 


{olved. 


Txt laſt of theſe preparations is* 
ſomewhat improved from the form- 
er edition. Two ounces of liquo- 
rice and one of raiſins are ſup- 
plied by an increaſe of the ſugar; 
and two drams of canella alba, by 
increaſing the cardamom ſeeds 
from two to four drams. 

All the foregoing tinctures of 
rhubarb are deſigned as ſtoma- 
chics and corroborants, as well 
as purgatives: ſpirituous liquors 
excellently extract thoſe parts of 
the rhubarb in which the two firſt 
qualities reſide, and the additional 
ingredients conſiderably promote 


their 
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their efficacy. In weakneſs of the 
stomach, indigeſtion, laxity of the 
1:.1eltines, diarrhœas, colicky and 
other like complaints, thee medi- 
cines are frequeatly of good ſer- 
rice: the ſecond is alſo, in many 
cales, an uſeful addition to the Pe- 
ruvian bark, in the cure of inter- 
mittents, particularly in cachectic 
habits, where the viſcera are ob- 
ſtructed. In theſe intentions, a 
ſpoonful or two may be taken for 
a doſe, and occaiionally repeated. 


TINCTURA SATURNINA. 
Saturnine tindtare. 
Lind. 

Take of 
Sogar of lead, 

Grcen vi:ricl, each two ounces ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 
ints. : 

Reduce the ſalts ſeparately into a 
powder; then add the fſpi- 
rit, and digeit them together 
without heat : afterwards filter 
the tincture through paper. 


TINCTURA 
ANTIPH THISICA. 
Antiphthifical tindture. 

| Edinb. 
Take of 
Sugar of lead, an ounce and a 
half ; 
Vitriol of iron, an ounce ; 
Rectißed ſpirit of wine, a pint, 
Let a tincture be extracted with- 
out heat. 


Tux reducing cf the ſalts - 
rately into powder, and perform- 
ing the digeſtion 14ith9»t beat, are 
very neceſſary circumſtances; for 
iche ingredients are attempted to 
be pulverized together, they will 
grow ſoft and almoſt liquid: and 
if heat is made uſe of, ſcarce any 
tincture will be obtained. 

Theſe tinckures are ſometimes 
giren from twenty to thirty drops, 
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for reſtraining immoderate ſecre- 
tions, particularly the co liqua- 
tive {wears attending heRic fevers 
and phthiſical diſorders, whence 
the name anphrbiſical tincture. 
They are undoubtedly medicines 
of great eſucacy in theſe cates, 
but too dangerous ones to be ra- 
ly ventured on. Some have ſup- 
poſed that they do not contain 
any of the ſugar of lead; but ex- 
periments made for that purpoſe, 
have ſhewn that they do: and 
therefore, the London college hay 
very judicicuſly changed the- title 
of their tincture into one expreſ- 
ſing its being a preparation of 
lead, 


TINCTURA SEN R. 
Tintture of ſena. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Raiſins, ſtoned, ſixteen ounces; 
Sena, one pound; 
Cara way ſeeds, one ounce and 
a half; 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſ:cd, half 
an ounce; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon. 
Digeſt without heat, and then 
ſtrain the tincture. 


TINCTURA SENZ 
COMPOSITA, vulgo ELINR 
SALUTIS. 
Compound tinflure of ſena. cm. 
monly called elixir of health. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Sena, two ounces ; 
Rhubarb, one ounce ; 
Sweet ſennel ſeeds, 
Juniper berrics, 
Guaiacum ſhavings, 
an ounce; . 
French brandy, three pints. 
Digeſt for the ſpace of three days 
then ſtrain off the tir ctute, 4 
add to it three ounces of pos. 
dered ſugar candy. 


each hall 


Bord 


es; 
and 


half 


hen 


Xi 


au. 
. 
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Born theſe tinctures are uſeful 
carminatives and cathartics, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who have accuitom- 
ed themſelves to the uſe of ſpiritu- 
ous liquors ; they oftentimes re- 
lieve flatulent and colicky com- 
plaints. where the common cor- 
dials have little effect: the doſe is 
from one to two ounces, Several 
reparations of this kind have 
bo offered to the public, under 
the name of Daffy's elixir: the 
two above are equal to any, and 
ſuperior to moſt of .them, The 
guaiacum, in the laſt of the above 
formulæ, is a very uſeful ingre- 
dient, as it is found to have very 
good effects when joined with pur- 
atives: two drams of ſena, iniutcd 
in half a pint of decoction of yu :1 
acum, work as briſkly as three 
drams infuſed in plain water, and 
with greater eaſe to the patient, 


TINCTURA SERPENT ARLE. 
Tintlure of ſnaterozt. 


Lond, 
Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, three 
ounces ; , 


Proof ſpirit, two pints, 
Digeſt without heat, and train off 
the tincture. 


Tas tincture of ſoakeroot was 
in our laſt pharmacopeia direct d 
with the undlurd /i, ar ar, 
which being now expunged, it 
was propoſed to the college to em- 
ploy rectifed ſpirit; but as the 
heat of this ſpirit prevents t ne 
medicine from being taken in ſo 
large a doſe as might otherwiſe 
be, a weaker ſpirit was made 
choice of, The tincture made in 
this menſtruum, which ext: acts the 
whole virtues of the root, may be 
taken to the quantity of a ſpoonful 
or more, every five or {ix hours. 
The college of Edinburgh di- 
recis this tincture to be drawn with 
2 
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plague- water; a diſtilled ſpiritu- 
ous water, impregnated with ma- 
ſterwort, angelica, and elder flow- 
ers, and mixed with diſtilled vine- 
gar. 


Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, two ounces; 
Cochineal, one dram ; 
Plague-water, two pints. 
Digeit in a gentle heat for three 
days, and then ſtrain the tinc- 
ture, 


Tus plague-water is equally ef- 
ficaciout, as a menſtruum, with 
the ſimple proof ſpirit or refed 
ſpirit ; and likewiſe coincides witn 
the general intention of the medi- 
cine, as an alexipharmac in fevers, 


TINCTURA STOMACHICA, 
Stomachic tinf{ure. 
Lad. 


| Take of 


Raiſins, ſtoned, four ounces ; 
Cinnamon, half an ounce ; 
Caraway feeds, 
Leif r cardamoms, huſkked; 
Cochineal, each two drams ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints, ? 
Diget without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. 


Tuts is a moderately warm ſta- 
machie tincture, much more plea- 
ſant than the UsQ"! EBAUGH of our 
former pharmacopœias. It may, 
be taken, without any vehicle, to 
half an ounce or an ounce, though 
ottener uſed in mixtures. 


IINCTUSA STYPTICA. 
Seyptic tinckure. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Green vitriol, calcined, one 
dram ; | 
French brandy (ſuch as has ac- 
quired a yellowiſh tinge from 
the c) two pints, 


'M.x 
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Mix them together, that the ſpirit 
may grow black; then paſs it 
through a ſtrainer, 


Some have ſuppoſed, that no 
other ſpirit than French brandy 
would ſueceed in ſtriking the black 
colour, for which this tincture is 
valued. But any ſpirit, that has 
gained an impregnation from the 
oak caſks, which theſe kinds of 
liquors are generally kept in, or 
from other vegetable aſtringents, 
will equally exhibit this pheno- 
menon ; and French brandy will 
not do it without ſuch aſſiſtance. 
The title of this tincture expreſſes 
its medicinal intention. The ce- 
lebrated sT VTI or HeLveTius 
(which is ſaid to be the ſame with 
that of EaTon) differs from it no 
otherwiſe, than in being more 0- 
peroſe in compoſition. They are 
recommended both for internal uſe, 
and for reltraining external hæmor- 
rhages : their virtues do not ſeem 
to depend ſo much on the iron, as 
on the menſtruum, the quantity of 
metal diſſolved being extremely 
ſmall. In keeping, the iron is 
apt to ſeparate, and the liquor to 
loſe its black colour. 


TINCTURA SUCCINI. 
Tincture of amber. 
Take of 
Yellow amber, two ounces ; 
ReQifed ſpirit of wine, twenty 
ounces. 
Digeſt in a ſand-heat for eight 
ys, and afterwards filter th 
tincture. 


Tuis is a very elegant prepara- 
tion of amber, of a grateful bal- 
ſamic taſte, and fragtant ſmell. 
Boerhaave, Hoffman, and others, 
ſtrongly recommend it in diſorders 
proceeding from a lax ftate of the 
ſolids and debility of the nervous 


ſyſtem ; in ſuppreflions of the men- 
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ſtrual diſcharges, the fluor albus, 
ſeminal gleets, rheumatic com- 
plaints, and ſome kinds of epilep- 
ſies: it is directed to be taken 
from ten to a hundred drops, in 
Canary or other rich wine. 

The medicine is doubtleſs an 
efficacious one; though it would 
be much more ſo, if a part of the 
ſpirit was drawn off, ſo as to leave 
what it had extracted from the am. 
ber, concentrated into the con- 
ſiſtence of a balſam : a tea · ſpoon 
ful of this may be taken three or 
ſour times a day, with ſugar, or 
in any convenient vehicle. The 
ſpirit diſtilled off, which is richly 


impregnated with the amber ſmell, 


may be reſerved for extracting a 
freſh tincture from another parcel 
of amber. A tincture of amber, 
made in this ſpirit, poſſeſſes the 
whole virtue of the concrete, and 
appears to be one of the moſt ya- 
luable preparations of it. 

Fixt alkaline falts have been 
commonly employed in the prepa- 
ration of this tincture; but with 
no good effect: for they not only 
do not promote the diſſolution of 
the amber, but likewiſe injure the 
medical virtue of the preparation. 
Scarcely any of the ſubſtances that 
have been made trial of, give any 
conſiderable aſſiſtance to ſpirit of 
wine in diſſolving this concrete, 
except the vitriohc acid; which, 
when intimately combined with it 
into a dulcified ſpirit, forms 3 
menſtruum ſaid to be much more 
efficacious for amber than the ſim. 

le vinous ſpirit. The college of 

dinburgh have accordingly, in 
the late reformation of their par 
macopœia, made choice of this 
menſtruum, and directed the tnc- 
ture as follows. 


Take of 
Yellow amber, mw _ 1 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, 

ea ipir igel 


pint. 
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Digeſt them in a ſand bath, with 


and then filter the tincture, 


Sudorific tincture. 

Edinb, 
Take of 
Virginian ſaakeroot, fix drams ; 
Cochineal, 
Engliſh ſaffron, each two drams; 
Opium, one ſcruple : 
Spirit of Mindererus, one pint. 
Digelt them together in a gentle 
heat for three days, and then 
paſs the tincture through a 
trainer. 


Tuis compoſition is an efficaci- 
ous ſudorific ; the ingredients be- 
ing of the moſt powerful kind, 
and the menſtruum not only ex- 
tracting thoſe parts of them in 
which their virtues conſiſt, but 
co-operating ſtrongly in the ſame 
intention, Ruſſia caſtor, a ſuper- 
numerary ingredient in former edi- 
tions, is now omitted: and co- 
chineal, which from the quantity 
of it formerly employed, ſeemed 
to have been deſigned with a me- 
dicinal view, is now reduced to 
one half, and nothing more is ex- 
pected from it than to furniſh an 
apreeable colour to the tincture. 


I” Half an ounce of the tincture, by 

ch. meaſure, contains ſive-eighths of 

h 1 2 grain of opium, 

45 Treren- SULPHURIS. 
incture of ſu phur, 

* Take of COP 

e 1 Rectifed ſpirit of wine, one 

bar⸗ 12 g . . 

Ns Hepar ſulphuris (that is, a mix- 


ture of ſulphur and fixt alka- 
line ſalt melted together) four 

| Ounces, 
Grind the heparinto powder, whilſt 
hot from the fire, add to it the 
ſpirit, and digeſt in a moderate 
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a gentle heat, for four days; 


TINCTURA SUDORIFICA. 
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heat for twenty-four hours; then 
pour off the tincture from the 
teces. 


Tus digeſtion may be commo- 
diouſly performed in a glaſs re- 
ceiver: put the ſpirit firſt into the 
veſſel, and pour the hot powder 
upon it: then ſhake them toge- 
ther ; and, to prevent the exhala- 
tion of any part of the ſpirit dur- 
ing .the digeſtion, inſert a glaſs 
tube into the mouth of the re- 
ceiver, 

This tincture is of a rich gold 
colour, a hot aromatic taſte, and a 

articular, not ungrateful ſmell. 
ts virtues are thoſe of a warm at- 
tenuating, aperient, and anti-acid 
medicine. Some have recommend- 
ed it as a laſt reſource in phthiſes 
and ulcerations of the langs ; but 
in theſe caſes it promiſes little ſer- 
vice, add has been ſometimes 
found prejudicial. The doſe is 
from ten to fixty drops: it is moſt 
commodiouſly taken in Canary or 
other rich wines. | 


TINCTURA ANTIMONII. 
Tincture of antimony. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Any fixt alkaline ſalt, one pound; 
Antimony, half a pound; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 

pints, 

Reduce the antimony into powder, 
mix it with the ſalt, and melt 
them together, with a ſtrong fire, 
for an hour, Then pour out 
the matter, pulverize it, add 
the ſpirit, and digeit them for 
three or four days: after which, 
ſtrain off the tincture for uſe. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Antimony, in powder, four 
Ounces ; 


Salt of tartar, fix ounces ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine,two pints. 
Mix 
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Mix the antimony with the ſalt of 
tartar, and inject them by little 


and little into a crucible placed 


in a ſtrong fire. The mixture 
melts thin, and is to be conti- 


nued in this ſtate for half an 


hour; after which it is to be 

ured out into a hot and dry 
iron mortar. Powder the maſs 
while hot, put it into a heated 


matraſs, and pour thereon the 


\ ſpirit. . Digeſt them together, 
for three days, in a gentle heat 
of ſand; and then decant the 
tincture. 


I x theſe proceſſes, the alkaline 
falt unites with the ſulphur of the 


antimony into a hepar; which 


communicatesto the ſpirit a tincture 

ti milar to the foregoing. This an- 
timonial tincture is ſuppoſed to 
contain likewiſe ſome of the regu- 
line parts of the mineral, and is {aid 
to have ſometimes provoked a puke 
when taken on an empty ſtomach, 
even in a ſmall doſe. It ſtands re- 
commended in doſes of from ten 
to ſixty drops or more, as a deob- 
ſtruent, promoter of urine, and pu- 
riſier of the blood. 


Tincrus A ANTIMONII DIA- 
PHORETICL. 
 TinAure of diaphoretic antimony. 

Take of 
Diaphoretic antimony, ſixteen 

ounces: 
Nitre, ſour pounds; 
Tartarized ſpirit of wine, three 
pints. . 

Let the antimony and nitre be finely 
powdered, mixed, injefted by a 
ſpoonful at a time into a red-hot 
crucible, and kept in a ſtrong 
melting heat for half an hour. 
Then pour the matter into a 
warm iron mortar, powder it 

whilſt hat, and immediately add 
the vinous ſpirit. Digeſt for 
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three days, and filter the tinQure 
for uſe, 


Tuts tincture is recommends] 
for the ſame purpoſes as the for. 
going, and in the ſame doſe, It 
very fragrant in ſmell, and agree 
able to the taſte, 


TincTURA SALIS TARTAR, 
Tincture of ſalt of tartar, 
Take of WY 
Salt of tartar, fix ounces, 
Melt it in a crucible till jt acqum 
a greeniſh colour; pulverize it 
whilſt hot, and imr Jediately poi 
upon it, in a ſtrong long-neckel 
matraſs, as much rectiſied ſpiri 
of wine as will ſtand three er 
four inches above it: digeſt, fa 
ſeveral days, in a pretty ſtrong 
ſand- heat, that a tincture may 
be obtained, 


T #15 preparation is taken fron 
the preceding edition of our phat 
macopeid. It has been uſually 
expected to be of a red hue: bu 
(as the committee obſerve) if nt 
ther the ſalt nor the ſpirit have a 
oily tincture, the ſpirit, though i 
acquires from the alkali a hot put 
gent taſte, will ſcarce receive af 
degree of colour, unleſs by lone 
ſpark of coal, which may ac 
dentally fall into the crucible 
while the ſalt is calcining, I 
this reaſon, this tincture has ben 
uſually prepared in a counterſel 
manner, by adding ſome porta 
of antimony to the ſalt, whered) 
it reſembled too much the indo 
of antimony, for both to be ie 
tained at the late reviſal. 


ake 

TINCTURA TOLUTAN4 Wi 
Tincture of balſam of To. Vol 
Edinb. b 

Take of a ol gel 
Balſam of Tolu, an ounce - of 

a half; al 


Redifed 


Chap. 3. 
gitzed ſpirit of wine, a pint. 
pine in ao untl the 
balſam is diſſolved; and then 
ſtrain the tincture. 


Tais ſolution of balſam of 
Tolu poſſeſſes all the virtues of the 
balſam itſelf. It may be taken in- 
ternally, in the ſeveral intentions 
for which this valuable balſam is 

roper, to the quantity of a tea- 

poonful or two, in any convenient 
Ws vehicle, Mixed with the plain 
ſyrup of ſugar, it forms an elegant 


AI. 


27 balſamic ſyrup. 

y pout TINCTURA VALERIANÆE 
ecked SIMPLEX. 

| ſpirit Simple tincture of valerian. 
re dr ond, 


ake of 

Wild valerian root, four ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

ſter due digeſtion, ſtrain off the 
tincture. 


n fron 

r phat Tur valerian root ought to be 
uſually educed into fine powder, other- 
e: but iſe the ſpirt will not ſufficiently 


xtraQ its virtues; The tinQure 
proves of a deep colour, and con- 
erably ſtrong of the valerian ; 


ot puts ough it has not been found to 
ive uf ſwer ſo well in the cure of epi- 
5) fone ptie diſorders, as the root in ſub- 
y act tance, exhibited in the form of 

powder or bolus. The doſe of the 


g. fe inQure is, from half a ſpoonful to 
las ben  ſpoonful or more, two or three 
unteren nes a day. 
cot 
w ered TINCTURA VALERIANAZE 
ddl VoLATiIIIS. 
de i Velatile tincture of valerian. 
Lond. 
ake of 


Wild valerĩan root, four ounces; 

Volatile aromatic ſpirit, two 

- Pints, 

Neck — heat, in a veſſel 
ely ſtopt, and afterwards 

ſtrain off the tincture. 
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Tus volatile ſpirit is here an 
excellent menſtruum, and at the 
ſame time conſiderably promotes 
the virtues of the valerian, which 
in ſome caſes wants an aſſiſtance of 
this kind. The doſe may be a tea- 
ſpoonful or two. 


TINCTURA VERATRI. 
Tinfure of veratrum, or white 
hellebore. 

Lond. 

Take of 
White hellebore root, eight 
Ounces ; 
Proof {pirit, two pints. 


Digeſt them together, and fil:er 


the tincture through paper. 


Tuis tincture is ſometimes uſed 
far acuating cathartics, &c, and as 
an emetic in apopleQic and ma- 
niacal diſorders. Te may likewiſe 
be ſo managed, as to prove a pow- 
erful alterative and deobſtruent, in 
caſes where milder remedies have 
little effect. But a great deal of 
caution is requiſite in its uſe: the 
doſe, at firſt, ought to be only a 
few drops; if confiderable, it 
proves violently emetic or ca- 
thartic, | 


BALSAMUM GUAIACINUM, 


Balſam of guaiacum. 


Take of 
Gum guaiacum, one pound; 
Balſam of Peru, three drams; 
ReQtified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints and a half. | 
Digeſt till the gum is diſſolved, 
and then ſtrain off the balſam, 


ELIXIR GUAIACINUM, 
Elixir 0 guaiacum, 


dinb, 
Take of 
Gum guaiacum, in powder, two 
ounces z 


Balſam of Peru, two drams ; 
Y Eſſential 


Pg 
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Eſſential oil of ſaſſafras, one 
_ dram; 
Volatile oily fpirit, one pint. 
Digeſt the gum guiacum and balfam 
in the volatile ſpirit for ſix days, 
in a cloſe- ſtopt phial, which is 
now and then to be ſhaken : 
afterwards ſtrain the tincture, 
and add to it the eſſential oil. 


Born theſe compoſitions are me- 
dicines of great efficacy, and ca- 
pable of anſwering many uſeful 
purpoſes, They warm and ſtrength- 
en the habit, and promote inſen- 
ſible perſpiration. Twenty or thirty 
drops may be taken two or three 
times a day, oroftener, in any pro- 
per vehicle, in rheumatic com- 
Plaints, cutaneous defedations &c. 
particularly where the patient is of 
a cold phlegmatic temperament, 
and the folids weak and relaxed. 
In bot bilious conſtitutions, and 
tenfity or rigidity of the veſſels, 
like other ſlimulating medicines, 


they a. e evidently improper, 


BALSAMUM COMMENDATORIS9. 
. Feaume de commandeur, _ 
Take of | 
Dry Peruvian balſam, one ounce; 
Storax in the tear, two ounces ;' 
Benjamin, three ounces ; 
Socotorine aloes, 
Myrrh, 
Olibanum, 
Angelica roots, 
St. John's wort flowers, each 
half an ounce ; 
Spiritof wine, two pounds eight 
ounces by weight. 

Let them ſtand together in the ſun 
duripg the dog days, in a glaſs 
veſſel, cloſely itoprt ; and after- 
wards ſtrain out the balſam thro? 
a linen cloth, 


Tas balſam has been inſerted, 


with little variation, in ſome fo- 


reign pharmacopeias, and likewiſe 
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kept a ſecret in private hands, un- 
der the titles of Bal/amun Perf, 
cum, Balſam of Berne, Wade; bl. 
Jam, Friars balſam, Teſuits dz, 
Kc. The form above is taken 
from the original receipt publiſhed 
by Pomet ¶ Hiſboire desDroon:s, edit. 
2. tom. 11. p. 56.) It ſtands prez 


recommended, externally, forcleanf. 


ing and healing wounds and ulcers, 
for diſcuſſing cold tumors, allaying 
gouty, rheumatic, and other old 
pains and aches ; and likewiſe in- 
ternally, for warming and ſtrengtb- 
ening the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
expelling flatulencies, and relieving 
colicky complaints. Outwardh i 
is applied cold on the part with 
feather ; inwardly, a few drops are 
taken at a time, in wine or auf 
other convenient vehicle. 


| BALSAMUM 
TRAUMATICUM. 
Traumatic, or vulnerary baljan, 


ond. 

Take of 
Benzoine, three ounces ; 
Sterax; ſtrained, two ounces; 
Balſam of Tolu, olle ounce ; 
Socotorine aloes, half an ounce; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, tw 

pints. 

Digeſt, that the gums may as mack 
as poſſible be diſſolved ; anb 
then ſtrain off the balſam fat 


uſe. 


Tuts is an elegant reformation of 
the preceding compofition, coul 
derably more ſim ple, yet not infer 
in efficacy. The balſam of = 
ſupplies, with advantage, the dy 
Peruvian balſam, a drug very a 
to be met with in this coun: 
the oblibanum, myrrh, and apgud 
roots here omitted, were certall!) 
ſuperfiuous in a medicine contal 
ing ſo much more powerful mat 
Tials ; and the St. John's wort fow 
ers are as deſervedly throw A 


Chap. 3. 
having little elſe to recommend 
— "than prejudice or ſuperſti- 


tion. | 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Benzoine, powdered, three 
ounces ; 


Baliam of Peru, two ounces ; 

Hepatic aloes, in powder half 
an ounce ; 

Reaified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. . 

Digeſt them in a ſand-heat, for the 
Pace of three days; and then 
ſtrain the balſam. 


Tais is a further contraction of 
the baume de commandeur, with 
out'any injury to it as a medicine, 
at leaſt with regard to the purpoſes 
for which the title ſhews it de- 
ſigned. Socotorine aloes is here 
judiciouſly exchanged for the he- 
patic, which appears from experi- 
ence to be the moſt ſerviceable in 
external applications. 


ELIXIR ALOES, 
Elixir of Alzes. 


Lond, 
Take of 
TinQure of myrrh, two pints ; 
Socotorine aloes, | 
Saffron, each three ounces, 
Dig:it them together, and ſtrain 
off the elixir. | 


ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS. 
Eainb. 

Take of 
Myrrb; in powder, two ounces; 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 

a half ; 

Engliſn ſaffron, one ounce ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
| Pints 

Digeit the myrch with the ſpi- 
nt, in à ſand- bath, for the ſpace 
of four days: then add the aloes 
In powder, and the ſaffron ; 
continue the digeſtion for two 
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days longer, ſuffer the feces to 
ſubſide, and pour off the clear 
elixir, 
Tuis is the elixir proprietatis of 

Paracelſus, improved with regard 

to the manner of preparation. The 

myrrh, ſaFron, and aloes, have been 
uſually directed to be digeſted in 
the ſpitit together; by this method, 
the menſtrnum foon loads itfelf 
with the latter, fo as ſcarce to take 
up any. of the myrrh; whilſt a 
tinture, extracted firſt from the 
myrrh, readily diſſolves a la:ge 
quantity of the others. The alka- 
line ſalt, commonly ordered in 
theſe preparations, with a view to 
promote the diſſolution of the 
myrrh, we have already obſerved 
to be uſeleſs; and accordingly it is 

now omitted. 5 
This medicine is greatly recom- 

mended, and not undeſervedly, as 

a warm ſtimulant and aperient. It 

ſtrengthens the ſtomach and other 

viſcera, eleanſes the firſt paſſages 
from tenacious phlegm, and pro- 
motes the natural ſecretions in ge- 
neral. Its continued uſe has fre- 
quently done good ſervice in ca- 
chectic and icteric caſes, uterine 
obſtructions, and other like diſor- 
ders; particularly in cold, pale, 
phlegmatic habits : where the pa- 
tient is of a hot, bilious conſtitu- 
tion and floiid complexion, this 
warm ſtimulating medicine is leſs 
proper, and ſometimes prejudicial, 

The doſe may be, from twenty 

drops to a tea-ſpoonful or more, 

two or three times a day, accord- 
ing to the purpoſes which it is in- 
tended to anſwer, 

ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS VE 

TRIOLICUM. 
Eaiab. 

Take of : 
Myrrb, in powder, two ounces; 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, one 

ounce z 
Eng!ifh ſaffron, half an ounce ; 
Ti Dulcified 
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Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, one 
pint and a half, 

Digeſt them in a ſand-heat for the 
f ace of ſix days; and having 
then ſuffered the feces to ſubſide, 
pour off the clear elixir, 


Here the dulcihed ſpirit of vi- 
triol js very judiciouſly ſubſtituted 
to the ſpirit of ſulphur, ordered in 
other books of pharmacy to be 
added to the foregoing preparation; 
for that ſlrong acid precipitates 
from the liquor great part of what 
it had before ae up . from the 
other ingredients ; whereas, when 
the 2 is previouſly combined 
with the vinous ſpirit, and thereby 
dulcified as it is called, it does not 
impede its diſſolving power. This 
elixir poſſeſſes the general virtues 


of the preceding, and is, in virtue 


of the menſtruum, preferred to it 
in hot conſtitutions, and weak- 
neſſes of the ſtomach. See Elixir 
vitrioli in the following page. 


ELIXIR PAREGORICUM, 
Paregoric elixir. 
I Lond. 
Take of 
Flowers of benzoine, 
Opium, ſtrained, each onedram; 
Camphor, two ſcruples ; 
Eſſential oil of aniſeeds, half a 
dram ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints, 


Digeſt and ſtrain, 


Tnr1s elixir is taken Tom Le 
Mort with the omiſſion of three 
unneceſſary ingredients, honey, li- 
quorice, and alkaline ſalt, It was 
originally preſcribed under the title 
of ELIxix ASTHMATICUM, which 
it does not ill deſerve. It contri- 
butes to allay the tickling, which 
provokes frequent coughing ; and 
at the ſame time, is ſuppoſed to 
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open the breaſt, and give greater 
liberty of breathin os opium 
procures (as it does itſelf) a tem- 
porary relief from the ſymptoms; 
whilſt the other ingredients tend 
to remove the cauſe, and prevent 
their return. It is given to chil. 
dren, againſt the chin-cough, be. 
from five drops to twenty; to 2. 
dults, from twenty to an hundred, 
Half an ounce by meaſure con- 
tains about a grain of opium, 


ELIXIR PECTORALE, 
Pectoral elixir. 


Zadinb. 
Take of 
Balfam of Tolu, two ounces ; 
Balſam of Peru, one ounce; 
Flowers of benzoine, 


ounce ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, tuo 
pints. 
Digeſt them in a ſand-heat for three 
ays, and then ſtrain off the 
elixir, 

Tuis balſamic elixir is * 
the quantity of a tea - ſpoonful, two 
or three times a day, as an ex- 
pectorant and detergent, in coughs 
and ulcerations of the breaſt. The 
balſam of Peru is a new ingredi- 
ent, introduced in the preſent edi 
tion; and the flowers of benzoine 
are ſubſtituted to benzoine in ſub- 
ſtance, 


ELIXIR VITRIOLI ACIDUM. 
Acid elixir of vitriol. 
Lond. 

Take of the : 
Aromatic tincture, one pint; 
Strong ſpirit (called oil) of u. 
triol, four ounces. 

Mix them. together, and after the 
feces have ſubſided, filter tht 
elixir through paper. 


Tas 


Engliſh ſaffron, each half a 


a e -» 


a ut uy 


D 
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Tais preparation was originally 


taken from Mynſicht, and bas been 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by his name. 


It is here prepared in a ſomewhat 


different manner from that directed 
by the author, and in other books 
of pharmacy ; the oil of vitriol and 
ſpirit of wine being there firſt mix- 
ed together, and then digeſted 


ppon aromatics, 1 
Mynſicht's elixir of vitriol is di- 
rected in our preceding pharmaco- 
pœia as follows: 
Take of 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, 
Cloves, each three drams ; 
Calamus aromaticus, one ounce; 
Galangal, an ounce and a balf; 
Sage, 
Mint, each half an ounce ; 
Cubebs, 
Nutmegs, each two drams ; 
Aloes wood, 
Citron peel, each one dram. 
Reduce theſe ingredients into a 
powder, to which add, of 
Sugar-candy, three ounces ; 
Spirit of wine, a pint and a 
half; 
Oil of vitriol, one pint: 
Digeſt them together for twenty 
ys, and then filter the tincture 
for uſe, 


Is the new edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia, the elixir 
vitri:li is thus prepared. 

Take of 
Cinnamon, one ounce and a half; 
Ginger, one ounce ; 
Pepper-mint Jeaves, dried, half 

an ounce z 

Oil of yitriol, fx ounces.; 

pints, 

Drop the oil of vitriol by little and 
little into the ſpirit of wine, and 
digeſt them together in a ſand- 
bath, with a very gentle heat, 


for three days; then add the 
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other ingredients; continue the 
digeſtion, in the ſame gentle 
heat, for three days longer ; and 
afterwards filter the tincture in 
a glaſs funnel. 


Tus intention in theſe proceſſes 
is, to obtain a tincture of aromatic 
vegetables, in ſpirit of wine, com» 
bined with a confiderable propor- 
tion of vitriolic acid. When the 
tincture is firſt drawn with vinous 
ſpirits, and the acid added after- 
wards, as in the firſt of the above 
preſcriptions, the acid precipitates 

reat part of what the ſpirit had 
fore taken up: and on the other 
hand, when the acid is mixed with 
the ſpirit immediately before the 
extraction, as in the ſecond pro- 
ceſs, it prevents the diſſolution of 
all that it woujg have precipitated 
by the former way of treatment : 
by previouſly uniting the acid and 
the vinous ſpirit together by digeſ- 
tion, as in tbe laſt proceſs, the in- 
convenience is ſomewhat leſſened. 

All theſe compoſitions are valu- 
able medicines in weakneſs and re- 
laxations of the ſtomach, and de- 
cays of conſtitution, particularly in 
thoſe which proceed from irregula- 
rities, which are accompanied with 
ſlow febrile ſymptoms, or which 
follow the ſuppreſſion of intermit- 
tents, They have frequently taken 

ace after bitters and aromatics, 

themſelves, had availed no- 
thing : and, indeed, great part of 
their virtue depends on the viriolic 
acid; which, barely diluted with 
water, has, in theſe caſes, where 
the ſtomach could bear the acidity, 
produced happy effects. 

Fuller relates (in his Medicina 

mnaſtica) that he was recovered 
by Mynfcht's elixir, from an ex- 
treme decay of conſtitution, and 
continual reachings to vomit. They 


may all be given {rom ten to thirty 


or forty drops or more, according 
Y 3 to 
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ſtomach is moſt empty. 


ELIXIR VITRIOLI DULCE, 
Sweet elixir of vitriol, 
Lind. 

Take of the 
Aromatic tincture, one pint; 
Dolciaed ſpirit of vitriol, eight 

ounces by wet, ht, 
Mix them rogether, 


Tu is is deſigned for perſons 
whoſe flomach is too weak to bear 
the forego:ng acid elizir; to the 
taſte, it is gratefully aromatic, with- 
out any perceptible acidity. The 
dulcified ſpirit of vitriol here di- 
rected, occaſions little or no pre- 
cipitation upon adding it to the 
tincture. ö 5 


Tux college of Edinburgh, in the 
edition of their pharmacopœia pre- 
ceding the preſent, employed dul- 
cified ſpirit of vitriol, as the men- 
ſtruum. The compoſition was as 
follows: 


Take of 
Dulcified {pirit of vitriol, two 
pounds ; 
Eſlential oil of mint, half an 
ounce; 


of lemon peel, 
ofnutmegs, each two drams. 
Gradually drop the oils into the 
ſpirit, and mix the whole well 
together. | | 


Tuis elixir, if the eſſential oils 
gre good, and the dulcified ſpirit 
made as it ought to be, (if it is 
not, it will not diſſolve the oils) 
proves a very elegant and grateful 

omachic, ſimilar to the foregoing 
weet elixir: a tea-ſpooptul of ei- 
ther may be taken two or three 
times a day. 

A medicine of this kind was for- 
merly in great eſletm under the title 
4 
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to the quantity of acid, twice or of Vicanrs VOLATILE ELIXIR 
thrice a day, at ſuch times as the oy viTz10L ; the compoſition of 


which was firlt communicated to 
the public in the Pharmacopeia r- 
ormata. It is prepared by digeſ- 
ing ſome volatile ſpirit of ul 
on a ſmall quantity of mint leaves 
curiouſly dried, till the liquor haz 
acquired a fine green colour. If 
the ſpirit, as it frequently does, 
——_ too much of the acid, this 
colour will not ſucceed : in ſuch 
cafe it ſhould be rectiſied from a 
little fixt alkaline ſalt, as hereafter 
directed in Chap viii. ſe& 8. The 
mint is moſt commodiouſly ſuſpend. 
ed in the ſpirit. in a fine linen 
cloth: this prevents the neceſſity 
of filtration, during which the 
more volatile parts would exhale, 


ELIXIR MYRRHE 
COMPOSITUM. 
Compouna elixir of myrrh. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Extract of ſayin, one ounce; 
Tincture of caſtor, one pint; 
Tincture of myrrh, half a pint, 


Digeſt them together, and they 
{train the elixar, 


Tris * r- is improved 
from one deſcribed in ſome former 
diſpenſatories under the name of 
ELIxIR UTERINUM. It is a medi- 
eine of great importance in uterine 
obſtructions, and in hy pochondria- 
cal caſes ; though, poſſibly, means 
might be contrived of ſuperadding 
more effectually the virtues of ſavin 
to a tincture of myrrh and caſtor. 
It may be given from five drops 
to twenty or thirty, or more, in 
pennyroyal water, or any other 
ſuitable vehicle, 


ELIXIR SACRUM. 
£Eainb. 
Take of 


Rhubarb, cut ſmall, ten drams; 
Socoto- 


. 
* 
: 
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Chap. 3. 

Socotorine aloes, in powder, fix 
drams ; 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half an 
wor hp two pints. 

— or two days, and then 


ſtrain the elixir. 
SPIRITUS VINOSUS 


6 CAMPHORATUS. 

0 Camphorated ſpirit of wine, 
f Lond. and Edinb. 

=_ Take of 


Camphor, two ounces ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two pĩ ats. 
Mix them together that the cam - 
phor may be diſſolved. 


Tuis ſolution of camphor is em- 
ployed chiefly for external uſes, 
againſt rheumatic pains, paralytic 
numbneſſes, ioflammations, for diſ- 
cuſſing tumours, preventing gan- 
grenes, or reſtraining their pro- 
greſs. It is too pungent to be 
exhibited internally, even when di- 
luted, nor does the dilution ſucceed 
well; for on the admixture of 
aqueous liquors; the camphor gra- 
dually ſeparates and runs together 
into little maſſes, 

Hoffman, Rothen, and others, 
mention a camphorated ſpirit not 
ſubject to this 1nconvenience. It 
1s prepared by grinding the cam- 
phor with ſomewhat more than an 
equal weight of fixt alkaline ſalt, 
then adding a proper quantity of 
proof ſpirit, and drawing off one 
half of it by diſtillation. This ſpi- 
rit was propoſed to the college to 
be received into the pharmacope1a, 
at the late reviſal, under the title 
Of SPIRITUS CAMPHORA TART A- 
RIZATUs, But upon trial, it did 
not anſw<r expectation : ſome of 
the camphor, as the committee ob- 
ſerve, riſes with the ſpirit io diſtil- 
lation, though but a ſmall quantity; 
whence, mixed with a large portion 
of water, it does not ſenübly ren- 
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der it turbid; but in a proper 
quantity it exhibits, the ſame ap- 
peirance as the more com mon cam- 
phorated ſpirit: it did not appear, 
that ſpirit diſtilled from camphor, 
with or without the - alkaline ſalt, 
differed at all in this reſpet. - . 

The moſt convenient method of 
uniting camphor with aqueous li- 
quors, for internal uſe, ſee ms to be 
by the mediation of almonds, or of 
mucilages; triturated with theſe, it 
readily mingles with water into the 
form of an emulſion, at the ſame 
time that its pungency is conſider- 
ably abated. It may alſo be com- 
modiouſly exhibited in the form of 
an * draught, expreſſed oil to- 


tally diſſolving it. 


TincTuUrRA BENZOINIT. 
Tiucture of benzoine. 
Take of 
Benzoine, four ounces ; 
Reiified ſpirit of wine, one pint. - 
Digeſt them together in a ſand heat 
tor three or four days, and then 
decant off the tincture. 


Tuis tincture ftands recommend- 
ed in aſthmas, and other diſorders 
ot the lungs, in doſes of from twenty 


to fixty or ſeventy drops, It tas, 


hewever, been principally made 
uſe of externally,” as a coſmetic, 
for clearing and ſmoothing the 
ſkin : for theſe purpoſes it is mix- 
ed with a large proportion of wa- 
cr, when it forms a white liquor 
called Lacvitcints. If this be 
ſuffered to reſt ſor ſome time, the 
benzoine precipitates, in form of 
a white magiſtery, (of a very plea- 
ſane ſmell, and. not diſagreeable 
taſte) which in the Brandenburgh 
1 is preferred to the 
flowers of benzoine, .as being free 
from the empyreumatic flavour 
which theſe are generally attended 
with; it is, however, of a differ- 

Y4 | ent 
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ent nature from the flowers, being 
no other than the benzoine in its 
whole ſubſtance ; whereas the flow- 
ers are a diſtin part of it, not re- 
ſi nous, like the reſt of the maſs, but 
rather, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
of the ſaline kind. The precipita- 
ton is directed to be made with 
roſe water, 


GuTTAE VITE, 


rops of Iife. 
Take of en 


Opium, four ounces; 

Saffron, one ounce ; 

Virginian ſnakeroot, 

Cochineal, each half an ounce; 

Nutmegs, 

Zedoary, each two ounces ; 

Camphor, one ounce ; 

Tincture of diaphoretic antimo- 
ny, one pint; 

Water, two pints. 
Digeſt the opium with the water in 
a ſcalding heat, till as much as 

... poſſible of it is diſſolved, and 
paſs the ſolution through a 
ſtrainer. Digeſt the other ingre- 
dients in the antiqonial tincture 
for three or foff days. Mix 
both liquors togEther, let them 
ſtand in digeſtion for two days 
longer, and after the feces have 

ſubſided, pour off the clear for 
uſe, 


Tr1s medicine has been recom» 
mended as preferable to the com- 
mon opiates, and leſs apt to leave 
a nauſea on the ſtomach : the doſe 
is from ten drops to forty or fifty. 


TincTurAa ſen EssENTIa 
AMBRIAE. 


Tiafture or effence of ambergris. 


Parif. 
Take of 
Ambergris, one dram ; 
Tartarized ſpirit of wine, 
Spirit of roſes, that is, highly 
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rectified ſpirit of wine drawn 

off from dried damaſk roſes, 

each one ounce and a half, 
Digeſt in the heat of a water-bath, 


Tus ambergris, if pure, is here 
totally diſſolved into a reddiſh li. 
nor, provided the heat be ſufi 
cient to make the ſpirit boil or 
ſimmer: with a weaker heat, or if 
the ſpirit is not highly rectißed, 
the ſolution does not ſucceed. This 
tincture is a high cordial : eightor 
ten drops may be taken on ſugar, 


TixcTur a ſeu EssENTIARTCII. 
T he royal tincture, or eſſence, 
Pari/. 
Take of ; 
Ambergris, two ſcruples ; 
Muſk, one ſcruple ; 
Civet, ten grains ; 
Oil of cinnamon, ſix drops; 
Oil of rhodium, four drops ; 
Salt of tartar, half a dram ; 
Recti ſied ſpirit of wine, 
Spirit of roſes, | 
Spirit of orange flowers, each 
one ounce and a half. 
Grind the ſalt of tartar with the 
ambergris, muſk, civet,and eſſen- 
tial oils, till they are thoroughly 
mixed; then add the ſpirits, and 
digeft in a warm place for ſome 
days, frequently ſhaking the veſ. 
ſel; afterwards let the liquor 
ſettle, and pour off the clear 
from the dregs. 


Tuis tincture is a very high per. 
fame ; and by thoſe who can bear 
ſubſtances of that claſs, may be 
taken like the preceding, as a co: 
dial. A few drops give a fine fia- 
vour to a large quantity of other 
liquors. The ambergris diſſolves 
here with leſs heat than in the fore- 
going preparation ; the eſſential 
oils promoting its ſolution. 


T18CTURA 


Chap. 3- 


TixcTURa ODONTALCICA Myn- 
SICHTI1, 


bt's fincture for the teoth-ach, 
Myrfic — 


Tak: of : 
Guaiacum wood, two ounces ; 


Saſſafras, | 
Saſſaparilla, each one ounce z 
Pellitory of Spain, 

Alum, 

Sal prunellz, each half an ounce; 


Staveſacre ſeeds, 


Henbane ſeeds, each two drams; 

Opium, 

Cloves, each one dram and a 
half: 

Serpyllum, 

Origan um, 

Saffron, each one dram ; 

Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 

Vinegar, each one pint and a 
half, 

Reduce the dry ingredients into 

der, and extract a tincture 

rom them with the ſpirit and 

vinegar mixed, 


«A L3TTLE of this e 
* be taken warm into the mouth, 
** and repeated if there ſhould be 
v occaſion. It effectually relieves 
* the moſt violent toothachs; pre- 
© venting the afflux of humours, 
* and ſurprizingly extracting thoſe 
* already ſettled upon the parts: 
* the pain ſeems often on the firſt 
application of it to increaſe, 
* but ſoon after abates and 
* off.” The above compoſition, 
and this account of its virtues, is 
from the pharmacopœia of the col- 
lege of Straſburg. | 


EsSEnTIA ALEXIPHARMACA 
STAHL11, 
StahÞP; al:xipharmac eſſence, 
Argentoratenſ, 
Take of the roots of 
Maſterwort, 
Carline thiſtle, 


Angelica, 
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Pimpinella alba, each half an 
ounce z 

Swallow-wort, 

Elecampane 

White dittany, 

Contrayerva 

Wild valerian, each one ounce, 
Extract an eſſence or tincture from 

theſe ingredients, with a ſuffi- 

cient quantity of highly rectiſied 

ſpirit of wine. 


Tuis tincture, kept a ſecret by 
its celebrated author, and firſt pub- 
liſhed by Junker, is greatly eſteem- 
ed by many of the German phy- 
ficians as a diaphoretic and alexi- 
pharmac, for attenuating viſcid hu - 
mours, and gently promoting urine; 


both in low fevers, particularly 


in exanthematous ones, where the 
eruptions have been repelled, and 
in chronical diſorders ; the doſe is 
twenty or thirty drops or more, 
It is doubtleſs a medicine of effi- 
cacy, though ſome of its ingre- 
dients might be retrenched with- 
out injury to its virtue, 


EssEN THA LIGNOR UM» 
Eſſence of the wwords. 
Argentoraten/. 
Take of 


Saſſafras, two ounces ; 

Guaiacum, three ounces ; 

China root, 

Sarſaparilla, 

Red ſaunders, | 

Yellow ſaunders, each one ounce; 

Spirit of wine, as much as will 
cover the above iogredients 
to the height of four inches, 

Digeſt for eight days, and then fil- 
ter the eſſence. 


Tuts eſſence, or tincture, is 
given in venereal and catarrhous 
diſorders, and impurities of the 
humours in general, from a ſeru- 
ple to a dram or more. By gently 
drawing off half of the ſpirit, the 

remainder 


"WE 
remainder becomes proportionably 
ſtronger, and is then called en, 
lignorum concentrata. 


BALSAMUM viræx. 
Balſam of life. 
p Brandenb. 
Take of 


Eſſential oils of Lavender, 
Nutmegs, 
Cloves, - 
Rhodium, 
Serpyllum, each 
half a dram; 
Cinnamon, 
Lemon peel, 
Bergamotte, each 
two ſcruples; 
mow of Peru one dram ; 
ighly rectiſied ſpirit of laven- 
der, fifteen ounces. 
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Firſt diſſolve the balſam in the ſpi. 
rit, than add the oils, and diget 
| till the whole is diſſolved, 


Tuis fragrant balſam is an in. 

rovement on one deſcribed by 

offman, in his notes on Poterius 
and is probably the ſame, or newly 
the ſame, with the balſam ſo much 
celebrated afterwards in that au- 
thor's practice, internally in lau- 
guors, faintings, debilities of the 
nervous ſyſtem, colics, &c. from 
ten to twenty or thirty drops, and 
externally applied to the noſtrils 
temples, &c, in vertiginous, lethar- 

ic, and other like complaints, 
Thus much is certain, from Hoff. 
man's own writings, that his bal. 
ſam was — of fragrant cils 
diſſolved in rectified ſpirit of wine, 


Oils by infuſion and decoctian. 


TD XyrEsS$ED oils extract the re- 
ſinous and oily parts of vege- 
tables, but do not act upon, or u- 
nite with the gummy and mucila- 
ginous: hence the olcum e mucila- 
ginibus of the ſhops contains no- 
— of the mucilage which its in- 
gredzents abound with. Theſe oils 
may be tinged by vegetable mat- 
ters, of almoſt all. colours; the 
Jeaves of moſt plants communicate 
' a green ; yellow flowers, a dilute 


old colour; ſome. ted flowers, a 


hight red; alkanet root, a beauti- 
ful and deep red. | 

In making the officinal oils from 
the leaves of plants, a good deal 
of care is neceſſary, to give them 
the fine green colour expected in 
them. If the boiling of the herb 
in the oil is not continued till all 
the aqueous moiſture has exhaled 
(the mark of which is, the herb's 
being criſp) the oil will have 4 


dingy yellowiſh hue ; if continued 
longer it turns black, and contracts 
an empyreumatic ſmell. The moſt 
convenient method of managing 
the proceſs ſeems to be, to firain 
off the oil when ſufficiently imprey- 
nated with the virtue of the plant, 
and afterwards to let it land in a 
clean veſſel, over a gentle fire, un- 
til, by frequent trials on a white 
tile, it appears to have gained the 
deep green colour required. 


OLEUM CHAMAZMELI 
Oil of chamomile. 


| Eainb. 
Take of 
Chamomile, with the flowers, 
freſh gathered and bruiſes, 
Ge pound 3 
Oil olive, three pints. ; 
Boil them gently till the ber 1s 
almoſt criſp ; then ſtrain an 
preſs out the oil. The 


The oils of other herbs are prepar- 
ed in the ſame manner. 


OLEUM HYPERICT. 

Oil of St. John's wort. 

, Lond. 

Take of 

The flowers of St. John's wort, 
full blown, freſh gathered, and 
carefully freed from the cups, 
four ounces ; 

Oil olive, two pints. 

Pour the oil upon the flowers, and 
let them ſtand together, till the 
oil is ſufficiently coloured. 


OLEUM e MUCILAGINIBUS. 
Oil of mucilages 
Lond. 
Take of 
Marſhmallow root, freſh, half a 
pound ; 
Linſeed, N 
Fenugreek ſeed, each three 
ounces; 
Water, two pints; 
Oil olive four pints. 
Bruiſe the roots and ſeeds, and 
gently boil them in the water for 
alf an hour: then add the oil, 
and continue the boiling till all 
the water is waſted ; afterwards 
let the oil be carefully poured 
off for uſe. 


OLEUM SAMBUCINUM. 
Oil of elder. 

Lond. 
Take of 
Elder flowers, one pound, 
Oil olive, two pints. 
Poil the flowers in the oil, till 
they are almoſt criſp ; then preſs 
out the oil, and ſet it by till the 
teces have ſubſided, 


OLEUM VIRIDE. 
| Green oil. 


Long. 
Take of = 


Bay leaves, 
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Rue leaves, 
Marjoram leaves, 
Sea-wormwood leaves, 
Chamomile leaves, each, freſh 
Jen three ounces ; 
Oil olive, two pints. | 
Bruiſe the herbs, and gently boil 
them in the o1l till they are al- 
moſt criſp; then preſs out the 
oil, let it ſtand to ſettle, and 
afterwards pour it off from the 
ſediment. N 


ALL the foregoing oils are de- 
ſigned for external applications 
only. They are ſuppoſed, beſides 
the general emollient quality of 
the oil itſelf, to receive particular 
virtues from the ingredients : that 
of chamomile flowers, to be a warm 
diſcutient and reſolvent ; that of 
St. John's wort flowers to be pe- 
culiarly grateful to the nerves, to 
give great relief in all kinds of 
pains and wearineſs, to reſolve tu- 
mors, and heal wounds and -ulcers ; 
and the oil of mucilages to be 
ſofter and more emollient than 
common oit, An oil prepared in 
the ſame manner from wormwood, 
rubbed on the ſtomach and umbili- 
cal region, is ſaid to excite appe- 
tite, ftrengthen the viſcera, and 
kill worms; and one from rue, to be 
of ſingular efficacy againſt worms 
and colicky pains, and ſwellings. 

It 1s pretumed, however, that at 
preſent there are few who expect 
much more from theſe preparations 
than from common oil itſelf, which 
has the advantage of being leſs 
offenſive. The mucilaginous in- 
gredients, marſhmallow root and 
hnſeed, in the oleume mucilaginibus, 
make no addition to the virtue of 
the oil, for mucilages, .as already 
obſerved, are not ſoluble in oils, 
Experience has not diſcovered any 
ſuch ſingular qualities in flowers 
of St. John's wort, that four ounces 
of them ſhould communicate any 

remarks 


| 
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remarkable virtue to a quart of oil. 
Of the other herbs, the more va- 
luable parts are diſſipated by the 
boiling heat: and although there- 
maining matter, if it was taken in- 
ternally either by itſelf, or diffolv- 
ed in watery or ſoirituous liquors, 


might not be deſtitute of activity, 


yet it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, 


when combined with a large quan- 
tity of oil, to have any material ef- 
fect in external applications. The 
number of theſe ſoils has, therefore, 
been judiciouſly retrenched, at the 
late reformation : the five, above 
retained, are not one-tenth part of 
thoſe which were formerly order- 
ed to be be kept in the ſhops. The 
moſt certain way of anſwering the 
Purpoſes intended by theſe prepa- 
rations, appears to be, by mixing 
with the expreſſ-d oil a ſuitable 
quantity either of the native reſins 
of vegetables, or of the eſſential 
oils and reſinous extracts artificially 
prepared from them them. 


OLEUM CAMPHORATUM, 
: Camphcrated ail. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Freſh drawn oil of almonds, or 
linfeed, two ounces ; 
Camphor, one ounce. 


Diſſolve the camphor in the oil. 
Tuis oil is deſigned, like the 


foregoing ones, for external pur- 
poſes, It has been in uſe for ſome 
time, in the infirmary of Edin- 
burgh, againſt burns, rheumatic 
Pains, &c. and is thence received 
into the pharmacopeia of the 
Edinburgh college. 


OLzuM OportIrERUM, 
Oderiferous oil. 

Let ſome fine carded cotton be dipt 
in oil of olive, or oil of ben nuts 
that it may be thoroughly im- 
bibed with the oil, without re- 
taining ſo much as to drip ſpon- 
tancouſly. Lay a bed of this 
cotton in the bottom of a tin 
or porcelane veſſel, and lightly 
ſpread upon it a pretty thick 
layer of any odoriferous flowers 
freſh gathered, as jaſmine flow- 
ers, violets, lilies of the valley, 
&c, Above theſe, ſpread more 
of the cotton, and then more 
flowers, alternately, till the veſſel, 
is full: then cover it cloſe, and 
let it ſtand for twenty-four hours 
in a gentle warmth, Great part 
of the fragrance of the flowers 
will be communicated to the oil 
in the cotton, which is to be 
ſtratiſied in the ſame manner with 
two or three freſh quantities of 
the flowers, till it is ſufficiently 
impregnated therewith, after 
which the ojl is to be ſqueezed 
out from the cotton in a preſs, 


Tais appears to be the moſt ef- 
fectual method of transferring into 
expreſſed oils the odoriferous mat - 
ter of thoſe tender flowers which 
yield little or no eſſential oil: the 
perfumed oils and eſſences of thoſe 
flowers brought from Italy, are 
prepared in this maa er, The odo. 
rous parts may be gain ſeparated 
from the oil, and transferred into 
water or ſpirit, by diſtillation with 
thoſe liquors, 
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CHAPTES MS 


Conſervation of recent vegetables and their infuſions, 
Sc. by ſugar and honey. 


SECT. 
Cenſerves. 


OxseRxvgs are compoſitious 

of recent vegetable matters 
and ſugar, beaten together into an 
uniform mals, 

This mana gement was introduced 
for preſerving certain ſimples, un- 
dried, in an agreeable form, with 
as little alteration as poſſible in their 
native virtues ; and to ſome ſub- 
jects it is very advantageouſly ap- 
plied. Vegetables, whole virtues 
are loſt or deſtroyed in drying, may 
in this form be kept uninjured for 
a length of time: for, by carefully 
_— the mouth of the contain- 
ing veſſel, the alteration, as well 
as diſſipation, of their active prin- 
ciples, is generally prevented; and 
the ſugar preſerves them from the 
corruption which juicy vegetables 
would otherwiſe undergo. 


There are, however, ſundry ve- 


getables, whoſe virtues are impair- 
ed by this treatment. Mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtances, by long lying with 
ſugar, become leſs glutinous; and 
aſtringents ſenſibly fofter upon the 
palate, Many of the fragrant flow- 
ers are of ſo tender and delicate a 
texture, as almoſt entirely to loſe 
their peculiar qualities on being 
beaten or bruiſed. 

In general, it is obvious, that in 
this form, on account of the large 
admixture of ſugar, only ſubſtances 
of coutiderable activity can be taken 
to advantage as medicines, And 

- 


indeed, conſerves are at preſent 
conſidered chiefly as auxiliaries to 
medicines of greater efficacy; or 
as intermediums for joining them 
together. 'T hey are very convenient 
for reducing into boluſes or pills, 
the more 5 — powders, as 
mercuriusdulcis, the calces of iron, 
and other mineral preparations; 
which with liquid or leſs conſiſt- 
ent matters, as ſyrups, will not 
cohere, 

The ſhops were formerly ineum- 
bered with many conſerves altoge · 
ther inſignificant ;. the few now re- 
tained have in general either an 
agreeable flavour to recommend 
them, or are Capable of anſwering 
ſome uſeful purpoſes as medicines. 
Their common doſe is the bulk of 


a nutmeg, or as much as can be. 
taken up at once or twice upon the 


point of a knife, There is in 
neral no great danger of exceeding 
in this particular, 


General method of preparing 


conſerves, 


Leaves are picked from the ftalks, 


and flowers from their cups. 


They are then beaten in a marble 
mortar, with a wooden peſtle, 
into a ſmooth mals; after which, 
thrice their weight of double- 
refined ſugar is added by de- 


grees, 


— 


„ << — 
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grees, and the beating continued 
till they are uniformly mixed. 

The ſugar ſhould be pulverized 
by itſelf, and paſſed through a 
ſieve, before it is mixed with the 
vegetable maſs ; otherwiſe it can- 
not eaſily be reduced to ſufficient 
fineneſs, ſo as to be duly incor- 
porated. Some vegetablesare ſcarce 
reducible to the requiſite fineneſs 
by beating in a mortar : ſuch is 
orange peel. This is moſt conve- 
niently raſped or grated off from 
the fruit, then well mixed with the 
ſugar, and the compound ſet by in 
a cloſe veſſel for ſome weeks ; af- 
ter which, it may be beaten ſmooth 
with conſiderably leſs labour than at 
firſt. This peel, and red roſe buds, 
are commonly ground in a wooden 


mill made for that purpoſe. 


CONSERVA foliorum COCH- 
LEARLE hortenſis. 


Conſerve of the leaves of garden 
| | ſeurvygraſs. 
L. E 


Tuis is the only form that ſcur- 
vygraſs'in ſubſtance can be kept in, 
without the total loſs of its virtues, 
The conſerve retains the full taſte 
and virtue of the herb for a very 
conſiderable length of time; as a 
year or two ; provided the veſſel 
be made perfectly cloſe, and ſet in 
a*cool place. It may be given in 
| ſcorbutic habits, three or four times 
a day, or oftener; though it is 
more frequently uſed as an aſſiſtant 
to other medicines of ſimilar inten- 
tion, than depended on by itſelf. 
It is an excellent addition to arum 
root in rheumatic caſes ; and in 
this form, even the freſh root of 
arum may be taken freely, without 
any complaint of the exceſſive pnn- 
geney which of itſelf it itnpreſſes 
on the tongu?. An ounce of freſh 
arum root, beaten into a pulp, and 
four ounces or leſs of conſerve of 
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ſcurvygraſs, well mixed together, 
form a compound, in which the 
pungency of the arum is hard! 

perceived, and which I have given, 
with good effect, to the quantity 
of a nutmeg twice or thrice a day, 
To further ſheath the acrimony of 
the arum, it may be beaten with 
equal its weight of powdered gum 


arabic, before the admixture of the 


conſerve. 


CONSERV AfoliorumLU]ULZ, 
Conſerve of the leaves of wazd- 
ſer rel. 

L. E. 


TH1s is a very elegant and grate» + 


ful conſerve ; in taſte it is lighthy 
acidulous, with a peculiar flavour, 
which ſome reſemble to that of 
green tea. It is taken occaſionally, 
for quenching thirſt ; and coolirg 
the mouth and fauces in hot diſtem- 
pers. It may be uſefully joined to 
the foregoing prepgafation, whoſe 
virtue it ſomewhat promotes, at 
the ſame time that it improves 
the taſte. 


CONSERVA foliorum MEN- 
THE vulgaris. 
Conſerve of the leaves of ſpear- 
mint. | 

Lond. 

Tux conſerve of mint retains the 
taſte and virtues of the herb. It 
15 given in weakneſsof the ſtomach 
and reachings to vomit ; and not 
unfrequently does ſervice in ſome 
caſes of this kind, where the warm- 
er and more active prepations 
mint would be leſs proper. 


CONSERVA foliorum RUTE. 

Conſerve of the leaves of rue. 

ona. 

Tuts conſerve is given from 
a dram to half an ounce, in cru- 
dities of the prime viæ, for pro- 
moting digeſtion, and in hytteric 


diſorders ; 


£a A ras tows £aA <a 
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diſorders : it gently ſtimulates the 


ſolids, attenuates viſcid juices, and 
excites the natural ſecretions. Some 
have had a great opinion of it, ta- 
ken in a morning, as a prefervative 
again the effects of contagious air 
or exhalation. 


CONSERVA ſammitatum AB- 
SINTEHlIl maritimi. 
Cmſerve of the tops of ſea wor m- 
wood, 
Lond. 

Tus conſerve of wormwood has 
been celebrated in dropſies: Mat- 
thiolus relates, that ſeveral perſons 
were cured by it of that diſtemper, 
without the aſſiſtance of any other 
medicine. Where the diſorder in- 
deed proceeds f M mple laxity 
or faccidity of the ſolids the con- 
tinued uſe of this medicine may be 
of ſome ſervice ; as it appears to 
be a not inelegint mild corrobo- 
rant. It is directed to be givey in 
the doſe of half an ounce, about 
three hours before meals. 


CONSERVA florum LAVEN- 
DULX. 6 
Conſerve of lavender flowers. 
Lond 


Tuts conſerve is not near ſo fra- 

rant as the flowers themſelves. It 
15 nevertheleſs a ſufficiently agree- 
able one; and is ſometimes uſed 
as a mild cordial, and in debilities 
of the nervous ſyſtem, 


CONSERVA florum MALVX. 
Conſerve of the flowers of mallows, 
ond, 

Tuis is looked upon as an e- 
mollient, and ſometimes made uſe 
of as ſuch in diſorders of the breaſt 
and urinary paſſages, It is the 
moſt unimportant of the conſerves : 
nor do the flowers themſelves ap- 
Pear to have much virtue. 
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CONSERVA florum ROSARUM 


rubrarum immaturarum. 


Conſerve of the buds of red roſes. 
. L. Z. 


Tuts is a very agreeable and 
uſeful conſerve. A dram or two, 
diſſolved in warm milk, are fre- 
quently given as a light reſtringent, 
in weakneſs of the ſtomach, and 
likewiſe in coughs and phthiſical 
complaints. In the German ephe- 
merides, examples are related of 
very dangerous phthiſes cured by 
the continued uſe of this medi- 
cine: in one of theſe caſes, twenty 
pounds of the conſerve were taken 
in the ſpace of a month: and in 
another, upwards of thirty, Ri- 
verius mentions ſeveral other in- 
ſtances of this kind. 


CONSERVA —_—_ RORISMA- 
NI. 
Conſerve of roſemary flowers. 
Z. I. 


Ros g MAR vx flowers in great mea- 
ſure loſe their peculiar fragrance by 
beating, and hencethe conſerve has 
very little of their flavour. Some 
are therefore accuſtomed to make 
this preparation from the leaves of 
the plant (which retain their vir- 
tues under the peſtle) or at leaſt to 
add a portion of theſe to the flow- 
ers. The conſerve of roſemary” is 
directed in weakneſs of the nerves, 
and as a light cordial, 


CONSERVA flavedinis CORTI- 
CUM AURANTIORUM 
Hiſpalenſium. 

Conſerve of the yellow rind of 
Seville range peel. 

Z. Z 


Tuis conſerve is a very ele 
one, containing all the virtues of 
the peel in a form ſufficiently a- 
greeable both with regard to the 
doſe and the convenieney of taking. 


It is a pleaſant warm ſtomachic, 


and 


— 
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and in this intention is frequently 
made uſe of, 


CONSERVA FRUCTUS CY- 
NOSBATI. 


Conſerve of hips. 
yoy 4 p 
Hips require leſs ſugar for redu- 


cing them into a conſerve, than 
the ſubſtances aboveenumerated. 
Twelve ounces of the pulp of the 


ripe fruit, are to be mixed with 


only twenty ounces of ſugar. 


Tus conſerve of hips is of ſome 
eſteem as a ſoft cooling reſtrin- 
gent; three or four drams or more 
are given at atime, in bilious fluxes, 
ſharpneſs of urine, and hot indiſ- 
poſitions of the ſtomach. A good 
deal of care is requiſite on the part 
of the apothecary in making this 
conſerve : the pulp is apt to carry 
with it ſome of the prickly fibres, 
which the inſide of the fruit is 
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lined with; if theſe are retained in 
the conſerve, they will irritate the 
ſtomach, ſoas to occaſion Vomiting, 


CONSERVA PRUNORUM 
SILVESTRIUM. 


3 of flees. 


Let the floes be put into water, 
and ſet over the fire till they 
* ſoft, with care that t 

not burſt. Then take the 
ſloes out of the water, preſs out 
their pulp, and mix with it thrice 
its weight of double · refined ſu 


gar, 


Tuts ration is a gentle 2. 
frlogent, * may be Son 10 
ſuch in the doſe of two or three 
drams. The degree of its aftrin. 
gency will vary according to the 
maturity of the floes, and the 
length of time that the conſerve 
has been kept. 


SECT. IL 
Preſerves, 


Resenrves are made, by 
ſteeping, or boiling recent 
ſimples, firſt in water, and then 
in prop, or ſolution of ſugar. 
The ſubject is afterwards either 
kept moiſt in the ſyrup, or taken 
out and dried, that the ſugar 
may candy upon it ; this laſt is 
the moſt val cached. 
In this proceſs, ſome of the va- 
luable parts of the ſubject are ex- 
tracted by the liquor, and conſe - 


quently loſt to the preparation; 


greater regard being here had to 
palatableneſs than medicinal effi- 
cacy. And indeed moſt of the pre- 

arations of this kind are conſi- 

red rather as ſweetmeats than as 
medicines; as the buſineſs of the 
confectioner rather than of the 


apothecary. It would be needleſs 
therefore to mention the doſes of 
the ſeveral articles, or give parti- 
cular remarks on the manner of 
preparing them. 


RADIX ERYNGII CONDITA. 
Candied eryngo roots. 
Lond. 

Boil them in water, till the rind 
will eaſily peel off: when peel- 
ed, {lit them through the middle, 
take out the pith, and waſh them 
three or four times in cold u- 
ter. For every pound of the 
roots, ſo prepared, take tuo 
pounds of double-refined ſugat, 
which is to be diſſolved in a pro- 
per quantity of water, and {t 


over the fire: as ſoon as the l- 
quor 


[ 


nd ſw 
iſtence 
nixtur 
pears t. 
de qua 


Ff Aer 
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quor begins to boil, put in the 
roots, and continue the boiling 
till they are ſoft. 

After this manner are candied 
ANGELICA CAULES. 
Angelica ſlalks. 


CORTEX AURANTIORUM 
CONDITUS. 
Candied orange peel, 
Lond. 

Steep the freſh peels of Seville 
oranges in water, which 1s to be 
frequently renewed, until they 
loſe their bitterneſs, Then, hav- 
ing diſſolved in water a ſuitable 
quantity of double-refined ſugar, 
boil the peels in this liquor till 
theybecome ſoft and tranſparent. 

After the ſame manner are candied 
LIMONUM CORTICES. 

Lemon peels [L.] 


In the ſame, or a fimilar man- 
ner, may likewiſe be candied 
RADICES ANGELICE. 


Angelica roots [E.] 


RADICES HELENII. 
Eltcampane roots [E.] 

All forts of fruits, flowers, and 
ſeeds us alſo be preſerved, 
either by keeping them in ſyrup, 
or cruſting them over with ſu- 
gar; but theſe kinds of prepa- 
rations ſcarce belong to the art 
of pharmacy. 

Nutmegs and ginger are brought 


EceTabLe gellies are com- 
poſed of the juices of fruits 
nd ſugar, boiled to a thick con- 
tence, Independently of the ad- 
xture of ſugar, the boiling ap- 
Fears tO occaſion ſome alteration in 
de quality of the juices themſelves, 
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to us ready candied from the 
Eaſt Indies [E.] 


MARS SACCHARATUS; 
; Candied ſteel. 
Edin. : 

Put any quantity of clean filings of 
iron into a braſs kettle, ſuſpend- 
ed over a very gentle fire. Add 
to them, by little and little, 
twice their weight of white ſu- 
gar, boiled to the conſiſtence of 
candy, with which powdered 
ſtarch has been previouſly mixed 
in the proportion of a dram to 
every pound; agitating the ket - 
tle continually, that the filings 
may be cruſted over. with * 
ſugar, and taking great care to 
prevent their running into lumps. 


Tuts is a very agreeable prepa- 
ration of ſteel; but has hitherto 
been made only by the confection- 
ets. The college of Edinburgh 
received it in the former editions: 
but, as there deſcribed, it was at- 
moſt impoſſible to hinder the matter 
from concreting into lumps. They 
have now diſcovered the inter- 
medium which prevents that incon- 
venience, and which the confec- 
tioners have kept a ſecret ; the 
addition of a little ſtarch to the 
ſogar. The preparation may be 

wen to the quantity of half a 
ram, in thoſe caſes wherein cha- 
lybeat medicines are proper. See 


Page 141. 


S E. © oh III. 
Gellies. 


The recent juices of the ſummer 
fruits are prone to fermentation: 
after they have been boiled, they 
are leſs diſpoſed to ferment, and at 
the ſame time they are much leſs 
liable to produce, in the human bo- 
dy, flatulencies, gripes, or fluxes ; 

＋ though 
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though they ſtill retain, in no 
ſmall degree, their original an- 
tiſeptic, anti- inflammatory, and 
aperient or reſtringent virtues. 


GELATINA, ſeu miva 
CYDONIORUM, 
Gelly, or marmalade, of quinces. 
Edinb. 

Take three pints of depurated 
quince juice, and a pound of 
white ſugar. Simmer them to- 
gether, to a proper thickgeſs. 


Tr1s is an uſeful, cooling, re- 
ſtringent medicine: it is given in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, reach- 
ings to vomit, diarrhœas and dy- 
ſenteries, proceeding from an hot 
indiſpoſition, or ſharp bilious hu- 
mours. It is beſt taken in little 
quantities, as a tea-ſpoonful or 
two now and then, either by it- 
ſelf, or diluted with any ſuitable 
liquors, 


GELATINA BERBERORUM, 
Geliy of barber ries. 
| Eadinb. 

Take a pound of barberries picked 
clean from the ſtalks, and the 
ſame quantity of white ſugar. 
Boil them with a gentle heat, to 
a due conſiſtence: then paſs the 
gelly through a flannel cloth. 


S Ee. 
Syrups, 


YRUPS are ſaturated ſolutions 

of ſugar, made in water, or 
watery or vinous infuſions, or in 
Juices, They were formerly con- 
- ſidered as medicines of much 
greater importance, than they are 
thought to be at preſent. Syrups 
and diſtilled waters were for ſome 
ages made uſe of as the great 
teratives; inſomuch that the 
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GELATINA RIBESIORUM, 
Gelly of currants, 
Edinb. 
is prepared after the ſame manner 


Here the trouble of expreſſon 
is ſaved, theſe ſoft fruits freely 
giving out their juice, which in. 
corporates with the ſugar, in the 
proceſs. Both theſe preparation 
are gratefully ſub-acid and col. 
inp, and in this intention are 0c 
caſionally made uſe of, for moil. 
ening the mouth and fauces in 
febrile or inflammatory diſtemper, 
Diſſolved in water, they afford ar 
uſeful diluent drink, of a ſapo- 
naceous nature, which mingle; 
with the blood or its ſerum whe 
thickened (as in ſome kinds d 
fevers) where pure water runs of 
by the kidneys almoſt unchanged, 
By the ſame qualities, they prove 
ſerviceable likewiſe in chronical 
diſorders proceeding from c- 
ſtructions of the wr or at. 
companied with immoderate heat: 
in bilous fluxes, and putrid fcur- 
vies, their liberal and continued 
uſe has ſometimes - had good e- 
feas. Boethaave greatly con- 
mends theſe kinds of prepan- 
tions in the ſcorbutic diſorders u 
which ſeafaring people are pit 
ticularly ſubject. 


. 


evacuation of any peccant humos 
was never attempted till, by 1 
due courſe of theſe, it had fil 
been regularly prepared for er- 
pulſion. Hence aroſe the exabel 
ant collection of both, which ve 
meet with in pharmacopœias: . 
like errors have prevailed in eat 
As multitudes of diſtilled — 
have been compounded _ 
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terials unfit to give any virtue 


over the helm: ſo numbers of 


ſyrups have been prepared from 
ingredients, which .in this form 
cannot be taken in ſufficient doſes 
to exert their virtue ; for two- 
thirds of a ſyrup conſiſt of ſugar, 
and greateſt part of the remaining 
third is an aqueous fluid. 

Syrups are at preſent chiefly re- 
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garded as convenient vehicles for 
medicines of greater efficacy; and 
made uſe of for ſweetening draughts 
and juleps, for reducing the light- 
er powders into boluſes, pills, 
or electuaries, and other like pur- 
ſes, Some likewiſe may not 
improperly be conſidered as me- 
dicines themſelves: as thoſe of 
ſaffron, and buckthorn berries. 


General rules for preparing ſyrups. 


I. 

All the rules laid down for mak- 
ing decoctions are likewiſe to 
be obſerved in the decoctions 
for ſyrups. Vegetables, both 
for decoctions and infuſions, 
ought to be dry, unleſs they 
are expreſsly ordered other- 
wiſe [E.] 


In the London pharmacopceia, on- 


ly the pureſt or double refined 
ſugar is allowed. 

In the Edinburgh, the directions 
are leſs explicit. For ſuch ſy- 
rups as are prepared without 
boiling, it is left to the choice 
of the operator to employ ei- 
ther the double- refined, or the 
common white ſugar; which 
laſt he is directed to purify, for 
thoſe ſyrups (not for the others) 
by previouſly diſſolving it in 
water, clarifying the ſolution 
with whites of eggs, and boil- 
Ing it down to a thick con- 
likence, with care to take off 
the ſcum which riſes during the 

ling, 

In the ſyrups prepared by boil- 

ing, it has been cuſtomary to per- 

form the clarification wich whites 
of eggs after the ſugar had been 
diſſolved in the decoction of the 
vegetable, This method is ap- 
parently injurious to the prepara- 
uon; ſince not only the impuri- 
ues of the ſogar are thus diſ- 


charged: but a conſiderable part 
likewiſe of the medicinal matter, 
which the water had before taken 
up from the ingredients, is ſepa- 
rated along with them. Nor in- 
deed is the clarification and deſ- 
pumation of the ſugar, by itſelf 
very adviſable, for its purification 
by this proceſs is not ſo perfect 
as might be expected; after it has 
undergone this proceſs, the re- 
finers ſtill ſeparate from it a quan- 
tity of oily matter, which is diſ- 
agreeable to weak ſtomachs. See 
page 212. It appears therefore 
moſt eligible to employ fine ſugar 
for all the ſyrups; even the purga- 
tive ones (which have been uſual- 
ly made with coarſe ſugar, as 
ſomewhat coinciding with their 
intention) not excepted ; for as 
purgative medicines are 1n gene- 
ral ungrateful to the ſtomach, it 
is certainly improper to employ 
an addition which increaſes their 
offenſiveneſs. 2 


Where the weight of the ſugar 
is not expreſſed, twenty nine 
ounces thereof are to be taken 
to every pint of liquor. The 
ſugar is to be reduced into 

owder, and diffolved* in the 
— by the heat of a water- 
bath, unleſs ordered otherwiſe 


L. 
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Although in the formulz of ſe- 
veral of the ſyrups, a double 
weight of ſugar to that of the li- 
quor is directed, yet leſs will 
generally be ſufficient, Firſt 
therefore diſſolve in the liquor 
an equal weight of ſugar, then 
gradually add ſome more in 
powder, till a little remains un- 
diſſolved at the bottom, which 
is to be afterwards incorporated 
by ſetting the ſyrup in a water- 

bath [E. 

The quantity of ſugar ſhould be 
ſo much, as the liquor is capable 
of keeping diſſ-!ved in the cold: 
if there is more, a part of it will 
ſeparate, and concrete into cryſtals, 
or candy; if leſs, the ſyrup will 
be ſubject to ferment, eſqecially in 
warm weather, and change into 
a vinous or ſour liquor, If, in 
cryſtallizing, only the ſuperfluous 
ſugar ſeparated, it would be of no 
inconvenience ; but when part of 
the ſugar has candied, the remain- 
ing ſyrup, is found to have an un- 
der proportion, and is as ſubject to 
fermentation as if it had wanted 
ſugar at firſt, 

IV. 

Copper veſſels, unleſs they are well 
tinned, ſhould not be employed 
in the making of acid ſyrups, 
or ſuch as are compoſed of the 
Juices of fruits [E.] 

The confectioners, who are the 
moſt dextrous people at theſe kinds 
of prepatations, to avoid the ex- 
pence of frequently new tinning 
their veſſels, rarely make uſe of 
any other than copper ones un- 
tinned, in the preparation even of 
the moſt acid ſyrups, as of 
oranges and lemons. Never- 
theleſs, by taking due care, that 
their coppers be well ſcoured 
and perfectly clean, and that the 
ſyrup remain no longer in them 
than 1s abſolutely neceſſary, they 
avoid giving it any ill taſte or 
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quality from the metal. This 


practice, however, is by no mean g 
to be recommended to the apothe. F 
cary. 
V. Ta 
The ſyrup, when made, is tobe 
ſet by till next day: if any fac- 
charine cruſt appears upon the L 
ſurface, take it off [L.] E 
SYRUPUS ex ALLIO, 
Syrup of garlick, .. 
Lond. f 
Take of * 
Garlick, ſliced, one pound; = 
Boiling water, two pints, as 
Macerate them in a cloſe veſſel for hs 
twelve hours, then ſtrain off the * 
liquor, and diſſolve in it a pro 55 
per quantity of ſugar, ſo as to ry 
make a ſyrup. 70 
Tus ſyrup is occaſionally wh 
made uſe of for attenuating viſcad fire 
phlegm, and promoting expeddo- all 
ration in humoural aſthmas, and a | 
oppreſſions of the breaſt : in theſe lik 
caſes, it proves a medicine of con- ral 
ſiderable efficacy, though a ver 
unpleaſant one; it taſtes and p Tt 
ſmells ſtrongly of the garlick. The =o 
college have received it as an al wel! 
ternative to the exymel ex alli, far writer 
the uſe of thoſe with whom honey nm 
diſagrees. avg 
retren. 
SYRUPUS ex ALTHZA. In the 
Syrup of marſhmallows, lopt o 
Lond. any in 
Take of uſed el 
Marſhmallow roots, freſh, ot N eete. 
pound; | Ind the 
Double-refined ſugar, four tle ſe 
pounds ; 'ph o 
Water, one gallon, tertain: 
Boil the water with the roots 0 pecte 
one half: when grown thoroug)- lsof 
ly cold, pour off and pres cen, f 
the decoction, and ſet it by for pounds 
a night to ſettle: _ morany * 45 
1quor, I 
pour off the clear liquol, try 


3580 1 ar boil the 
adding to it the ſugar, hol 
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pounds. 


Eiinb. 
Take of 
be RS Marſhmallow roots, three 
at ounces z 
the Liquorice, one ounce ; 
Engliſh maidenhair, one ounce 
and a half; 
White ſugar, fix pounds ; 
Water, fix pints. 
Boil the water with the marſh- 
mallow roots to the conſump- 
ö tion of one - third, adding, to- 
wards the end, the liquorice 
and maidenhair ; then ſtrain 
out the remaining decoction, 
Pro- and ſuffer it to reſt for ſome 


0 time, Pour off the clear liquor 
from the ſediment; and boil it 
ally with the ſugar over a gentle 
101 fire, keeping the matter conti- 
fg. nually ſtirring, till it becomes 
* a ſyrup, This ſyrup ſupplies 
theſe likewiſe the place of the pecto - 
0 ral ſyrup. 
= Tue ſyrup of marſhmallows 
The ſeems to have been a ſort of 
1 favourite among 1 
writers, who have taken great 


pains to alter and amend it, but 
have been wonderfully tender in 
retrenching any of its articles. 
In the above preſcriptions, it is 
lopt of its ſuperfluities, without 
an injury to its virtues. It js 
uſed chiefly in nephritic caſes, for 
Ivectening emollient decoctions, 
nd the like; of itſelf, it can do 
tle ſervice, notwithſtanding the 
Righ opinion which ſome have en- 
tertained of it; for -what can be 
xpected from two or three ſpoon- 
uls of the ſyrup, when the — 
non, from which two or three 
Pounds are made, may be taken at 
F Craught or two? The college 
bt Edinburgh has very — 
uted this and the peQoral ſyrup 


Syrups. er 
whole to the weight of ſix into one: for the ſyrup of marſh- 


mallows has always, till the late 
reformation, contained the prin- 
cipal ingredients of the pectoral 
ſyrup, and its own capital in- 
gredient coincides in the ſame in- 
tention, 


SYRUPUS e CORTICIBUS 
AURANTIORUM. 


Syrup of orange peel. 
Lond, 
Take of the 


Yellow rind of Seville orange 


peel, freſh, eight ounces 3 

Bolling water, five pints. 

Macerate them for a night in a 
cloſe veſſel; next morning, 
ſtrain out the liquor, and diſ- 
ſolve in it the proper quantity 
of ſugar for making it into a 
ſyrup. 


Zadinb. 
Take of the 
Yellow rind of orange peel, 
freſh, ſix ounces ; 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Infuſe them for a night, in a cloſe 
veſſel, then ſtrain the liquor, 
let it ſtand to ſettle, and having 
poured. it off clear from the ſe- 
diment, diſſolve therein twice 
its weight of white ſugar ſo as 
to make it into a ſyrup without 
boiling. i 
Is making this ſyrup, it is par- 
ticularly neceſſary, that the ſug 
be previouſly powdered, and diſ- 
ſolved in the infuſion with as gen- 
tle a heat as poſſible, to — 
the exhalation of the volatile parts 
of the peel. With theſe cautions, 
the ſyrup proves a very elegant 
and agreeable one, poſſeſſing great 
ſhare of the fine flavour of the 
orange- peel. 
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SYRUPUS BALSAMICUS. 
Balſamic ſyrup, 


Lond. 

Take of 
Balſam of Tolu, eight ounces z 
Water, three pints, 

Boil them for two or three hours 
in a circulatory veſſel, or at leaſt 
in a long-necked matraſs, hav- 
ing its mouth lightly covered. 
When grown cold, ſtrain out 
the liquor, and mix therewith a 

proper quantity of ſugar to make 
it into a ſyrup. 


Tus coction may be conve- 
niently performed in a retort, with 
a receiyer adapted to it, the liquor 
which comes over being occaſion- 
ally poured back; or the water 
may be entirely drawn off, and the 


ſugar diſſolved in the diſtilled li- 


| Edinb. 

Take of the 
Syrup of ſugar, juſt made, and 

warm from the fire, two 
pounds; 
Tincture of balſam of Tolu, 
one gunce. 

When the ſyrup has grown almoſt 
cold, ſtir into it the tincture by 
little at a time, agitating them 

well together, till perfectly unit- 
ed. The mixture is then to be 
kept in the heat of a water- bath 

until the ſpirit has exhaled. 


THis method of making the 
balſamic ſyrup was dropt in one 
of the preceding editions of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, on a 
complaint that the ſpirit ſpoiled 
the taſte of the ſyrup ; which it 


did in a great degree when the 


tincture was drawn with malt 
ſpirits; the nauſeons oil, which 
all the common malt ſpirits are 
accompanied with, being left in 
the ſyrup after the evaporation of 


* 
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the pure ſpirituous part, Particu- 
lar care therefore ſhould be taken, 
that the ſpirit, employed for mak. 
ing the tincture, be perfectly clean, 
and well rectiſied from all ill 
flavour, 

The intention of the contriven 


. of the two foregoing proceſſez 


ſeems to have been ſomewhat dif. 


ferent. In the firſt, the more 
ſubtile and fragrant parts of the 
balſam, are extracted from the 


groffer reſinous matter, and alone 
retained in the ſyrup : the other 
ſyrup contains the whole ſubſtance 
of the balſam, in larger quantity, 
They are both moderately impreg- 
nated with the agreeable flayour 
of the balſam. 

In ſome pharmacopcrias, an 
elegant ſyrup of this kind is pre- 
pared from a tincture of balſam 
of Peru, with roſe water and 4 
proper quantity of ſugar. 


SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM RUBRORUM. 


Syrup of clove-july-finuers, 
Lond. 


Take of 
Clove-july-flowers, freſh gi 
thered, and freed from the 
heels, three pounds ; 
Boiling water, five pints. 
Macerate them for a night, in 2 
glaſs or glazed earthen veſſel; 
then ſtrain off the liquor, and 
diſſolve therein its due propor- 
tion of ſugar to make it into 2 
ſyrup. 
Edinb. : 
One pound of the flowers 1: to be 
infuſed in three pints of wate! 
and the ſyrup made as abore, 
without boiling. 


Tais ſyrup is of an agreeable 
flavour, and a fine red colour; 
-and for theſe it is chiefly valued. 
Some have ſubſtituted to it obe 


eaſily parable at ſeaſons 1 


Sal 
makir 
ſufficie 
in *F 
ſyrup | 
preſeri 
which 
cordial 
juleps. 


Sy Rl 


Take o 
Quin 
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Cinn 
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Red | 
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gowers are not to be procured: Double refined ſugar, nine 
an ounce of clave ſpice is infuſed pounds. 

for ſome days in twelve ounces of Digelt the juice with the ſpices, in 
white wine, the liquor ſtrained, the heat of aſhes, for fix hours ; 
and, with the addition of twenty then adding the wine, paſs the 
ounces of ſugar, boiled to a pro- = through a ſtrainer ; and 
per conſiſtence: a little cochineal afterwards diſſolve in it the 
renders the colour of this ſyrup ſugar, ſo as to make a ſyrup. 

exactly ſimilar” to that prepared 

from the clove- july- flower; and Ir the quinces are kept for ſome 
its flavour is of the ſame kind, time, in an airy place, before the 
though not ſo pleaſant. The juice is preſſed out, the ſyrup 
abuſe may be readily detected by proves rather more elegant, and 
adding to a little of the _ richer of the fruit, than when 
ſome alkaline ſalt or ley ; which they are taken freſh from the tree. 
will change the genuine ſyrup to In either caſe, the preparation is 
a green colour, but in the coun- a very agreeable, mild, cordial re- 
terfeit, it will make no ſuch alte- ſtringent; and in ſome kinds of 
ration, only varying the ſhade of looſeneſſes and diſorders of the 


the red. ſtomach, may be either taken by 
| itſclf, in the quantity of a ſpoone 
SYRUPUS CROCL. ful or two at a time, or employed 
Syrup of - ſaffron. for — to the palate and 
ond, : ſtomach, medicines of the more 
Take of ungrateful kind, 
Saffron wine, one pint ; 


Double-refined ſugar, twenty- SYRUPUS KERMESINUS, 


five ounces, Syrup of kermes. 
| Diſſolve the ſugar in the wine, ſo Edinb. 
as to make a ſyrup thereof. This ſyrup is brought to us ready 
N made, from the ſouthern parts 
97 SAPPROM is very well fitted for of France. 5 
the making a ſyrup, as in this form a 


ſuticient doſe of it is contained Tus ſyrup of kermes is of an 
In a reaſonable compaſs. This agreeable taſte, and a fine red co- 


* ſyrup is at preſent more frequently lour. It is accounted cordial and 
ſel; preſcribed than the wine from corroborant, and ſappoſed to be 
and which it is made: it is a pleaſant particularly ſerviceable in weak- 
por- cordial, and gives a fine colour to neſſes and other diſorders of preg- 
to 2 Juleps, nant women, 

PRUPUS CYDONIORUM. SYRUPUS e SUCCO 
o be Syrup of guinces. | LIMONUM. 
auen Take or * ; Syrup of lemon juice. 
dove, "RT Lond. 

2 depurated, three Take of 

Its; . 

C l f Juice of lemons, ſuffered to 
— r ſtand till the feces have ſub- 
our 3 "LK ng 1 
— Ginger, each half a dram ; — 2 ſtrained, 
one ed Port Wine, one pint 3 P N 


2 4 Double. 
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Double - refined ſugar, fifty 


Ounces. 
Diſſolve the ſugar in the juice, ſo 
as to make a ſyrup thereof. 


Edinhb, 

Take of 

Lemon juice, depurated, two 
pounds; 

White ſugar, four pounds. 

Make them into a ſyrup according 

to art, without boiling. 


After the ſame manner are pre” 
pared, 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO 
MORORUM. 
Syrup of mulberries LL]. 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO FRUC- 
TUS RUBLID AE 


Syrup of raſpberries [L]. 


Ar theſe are very pleaſant, 
cooling ſyrups and in this inten- 
tion are occaſionally made uſe of 
in draughts and juleps, for quench- 
ing thirſt, abating heat, &c. in 
bilious or inflammatory diſtem- 
pers. They are ſometimes like- 
wiſe employed in gargariſms for 
1nflammations of the mouth and 
tonſils, | 


SYRUPUS e MECONIO, five 

DIACODION, 

Syrup of meconium, or diacodium. 
Lond. 

Take of 

White poppy heads, dried and 

cleared from the ſeeds, three 

pounds and a balf; 

Water, fix gallons. 

Cut the heads, and boil them in 

the water, ſtirring them now 

and then, to prevent their burn- 

ing, till only about one-third 

art of the liquor remains, 

which will be almoſt entirely 

ſoaked up by the poppies, 

Then remove the veſſel tiom 
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the fire, ſtrongly preſs out the 
decoction, and boil it down to 
about four pints : ſtrain it whill 
hot, firſt through a ſieve, and 
afterwards through a fine wool. 
len cloth; and fer it by for 
night, that the feces may ſub. 
ſide, Next morning, pour the 
liquor off clear, and boil it 
with fix pounds of double. re- 
fined ſugar, until the weight 
of the whole is nine pounds, 
or a little more, that it may 
become a ſyrup of a proper 
conliſtence, 


T#1s ſyrup, impregnated with 
the opiate matter of the poppy 
heads, is given to children in do- 
ſes of two or three drams, to 
adults from half an ounce to an 
ounce and upwards, for obtunding 
and incraſſating acrimonious hu- 
mours, eaſing pain, procuring 
reſt, and anſwering the other in- 
tentions of mild opiates. Parti- 
cular care is requiſite, in its pre- 
paration, that it may be always 
made, as nearly as poſſible, of the 
ſame ſtrength; and accordingly 
the college have been very mi- 
nute in their deſcription of the 
proceſs, 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ALBI, 
ſeu de MECQNIO, vulgo 
DIACODION. 
Syrup of white poppies, or of 
meccnium, commonly called 
diacodium. 
Edinb. 

Take of : 

White poppy heads, juſt ripe, 
and moderately dried, four- 
teen ounces ; | 

Boiling water, one gallon. 

Let theſe be ſteeped together for 3 
night, and then boiled until 
half the liquor is waſted : ſtrains 
and ſtrongly preſs out the te. 


g 2 » he 
mainder, and boil it, with t 
. : addition 
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dition of four pounds of 
ts gs to the conſiſtence 


of a ſyrup. 


Tais proceſs is conſiderably 
different from the preceding. The 
poppy heads are not boiled fo 
long; and their quantity, in pro- 

rtion to the produce of ſyrup, 
is much leſs. How far theſe dif- 
ferences may affe& the ſtrength 
of the preparation, I ſhall not take 
upon me to determine. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS 
ERRATICl. 


8 Id ies. 
yrup — eb. 


Take of 
Wild poppy flowers, freſh, four 
unds ; 
Boiling water, four pints and 
a half, 
Pour the water on the poppies, 
ſet them over the fire, and fre- 
vently ſtir them, until the 
| cars. are thoroughly moiſten- 
ed: as ſoon as they have ſunk 
under the water, let the whole 
be ſe: by to ſteep for a night: 
next day pour off, and preſs out 
the liquor, and ſet it by for a 
night longer to ſettle : after- 
wards add the proper quantity 
of double refined ſugar to make 
it into a ſyrup. 


Tur deſign of ſetting the flow- 
ers over the fire is (as Dr. Pem- 
berton obſerves) that they may be 
a little ſcalded, ſo as to ſhrink 
enough to be all immerged in the 
water ; without this artifice, they 
can ſcarce be a!l got in ; but they 
are no longer to be continued over 
the fire, than till this effect is pro- 
duced, leſt the liquor become too 
thick, and the ſyrup be rendered 
ropy. 

This ſyrup has been recom- 
mended in diſorders of the breaſt, 
coughs, ſpitting of blood, pleu- 
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miſtaken ; for the virtues 'of both 
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riſies, and other difeaſes, both a$ 


an emollient, and as an opiate, 
It is one of the lighteſt of the 
opiate medicines, and in this re- 
ſpect ſo weak, that ſome have 
oubted of its having any anodyne 


quality. 
SYRUPUS PECTORALS. 
Pectoral ſyrup. | 
Lond, 


Take of 
Engliſh maidenhair, dried, five 
ounces ; 
Liquorice, four ounces ; 
Boiling water, five pints. 
Macerate them for ſome hours, 
then ſtrain out the liquor, and 
with a proper quantity of double- 
refined ſugar, make it into 
ſyrup. 


Tus title of this compoſition 
expreſſes its medical intention: 
it is ſuppoſed to ſoften acrimo- 
nious humours, allay tickling 
coughs, and promote the expecto- 
ration of tough phlegm. The 
true maidenhair is the only fort 
that has been uſually directed in 
theſe kinds of compoſitions : the 
uſe of the Engliſh is here very ju- 
diciouſly allowed; not only as be- 
ing more eaſily procurable, and 
having been ſubſtituted to the other 
in the ſhops, but likewiſe as there 
does nor ſeem to be any medicinal 
difference betwixt them. Fuller 
finds great fault with both theſe 
ingredients, on a ſuppoſition that 
all their virtues fly away in dry- 
ing: but in this he was certainly 


theſe maidenhairs conſiſt in a mu- 
cilaginous ſubſtance, which ſuffers 
no injury by being dried. There 
is one ſpecies indeed, the Canada 
maidenhair, which has a conſider- 
able ſhare of a pleaſant ſmell and 
flavour joined to its mucilage; 
but this is as yet little known in 

| the 
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the ſhops, though not, uncommon 
in ſome of our gardens. 


 SYRUPUS e FLORIBUS 
PARALYSIS: © 
Syrup of cowſlips. 
Fi Lond. if 
This is made from cowſlip flowers, 


after the ſame manner as the 
ſyrup of clove- july- flowers. 


Ir has been ſuppoſed ſerviceable 
in. nervous diſorders; its agreeable 
flavour recommends it to the pa- 
tient, though at preſent there are 
few who ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs any 
ſingular virtues, 


SYRUPUS ROSARUM 
SOLUTIVUS. 


Solutive ſyrup F roſcs. 
Lond. 


Take the liquor that remains after 
the diſtillation of ſix pounds of 
damaſk roſes; 

Of double- refined ſugar, five 
unds. 

Having preſſed out the liquor from 
the roſes, boil it down to three 

ints, and ſetit by for a night to 
ah next morning, pour it 
off clear from the ſediment, and 

adding the ſugar, boil the mix- 
ture to the weight of ſeven 
pounds and a half. 


SYRUPUS ROSARUM 
PALLIDARIUM. 


Syrup of pale roſes. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Pale roſes, freſh gathered, one 
ound ; 
Boiling water, three pints ; 
White ſugar, two pounds. 
Macerate the roſes in the water for 
a night; then ſtrain the liquor, 
and adding to it the ſugar, boil 
them into a ſyrup. 
This ſyrup may. likewiſe be made 
from the liquor remaining after 
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the diſtillation of roſe 
depurated from its feces, 


Tur liquor remaining after 

iſtillation of roſes 21 ro 
ſtill has been perfectly clean) is 
as proper for making this ſyrup 
as a freſh infuſion : for the dil. 
tillation only collects thoſe volatile 
parts, which are diflipated in the 


air, whilſt the. infuſion is boil. 


ing to its conſiſtence. This ſyrup 
is an agreeable and mild purgative 
for children, in the doſe of half 3 
ſpoonful, or a ſpoonful. It like. 
wiſe proves gently [laxative to 
adults, and in this intention ma 
be of ſervice in coſtive habits, 
Its principal uſe is in ſolutive 
glyſters. 


SYRUPS de ROSIS SICCIS. 
Syrup of dry roſes, 
Edinb. 


Take of 
Red roſes dried, half a pound; 
White ſugar, ſix pounds; 
Boiling water, four pints. 

Infuſe the roſes in the water ſor 2 
night, then boil them a little, 
ſtrain out the liquor, and adding 
to it the ſugar, boil them to the 
conliſtence of a ſyrup. 


Tuts ſyrup is ſuppoſed to be 
mildly aſtringent : but is princi- 
pally valued on account of its red 
colour. The London college have 
omitted it, having — others 
at leaſt equal to it in that reſpect. 


SYRUPUS SCILLITICUS. 
Syrup of ſquills, 
Lond. 


Take of 
Vinegar of ſquills, a pint and 
a half; 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, each one ounce ; 
Double - refined ſugar, three 
pounds and a half. 


- Steep 


Part III. 


water, 


Chap. 4» 
he ſpices in the vinegar for 
— — - then ſtrain out the 
liquor, and add the ſugar, ſo 
as to make a ſyrup thereof. 


Edinb. 

Take of ef! 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pints ; 
White ſugar, four pounds. 

Make them into a ſyrup, without 
boiling. 

Tas ſpices, in the firſt of theſe 
compoſitions, ſomewhat alleviate 
the offenſiveneſs of the ſquills, 
though not ſo much as to prevent 
the medicine from being diſagree- 
able. It is uſed chiefty, in doſes 
of a ſpoonful or two, for attenu- 
ating viſcid phlegm, and promot- 
ing expectoration, which it does 
very powerfully. 


SYRUPUS de SENNA et RHEO, 
Syrup of ſena and rhubarb, 


dind, 

Take of | 

Sena, two Cunces ; 

Rhubarb, ſliced, one ounce ; 

Ginger, bruiſed, two drams ; 

White ſugar, three pounds and 

a half; 

Currant-raiſins, two ounces ; 
ö Water, four pints. 
1” Boil the water with the currants to 
ed the conſumption of one-fourth ; 
ve and in the hot decoction infuſe 
rs for a night the ſena, rhubarb, 
. and ginger. The liquor being 
then ſtrained out, ſuffered to 
ſettle, and poured off clear from 
the ſediment, boil it with the 
ſugar, over a gentle fire, to the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 


a 


nd 


Tas ſyrup is defigned chiefly 


a5 a purgative for children; but is 
not a very agreeable one, nor a- 
mong us often made uſe of. The 
ſormer London pharmacopœia had 
a medicine of this kind, with ſome 
4 


eep 
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- and the taſte of it cannot be ren- 
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ſuperfluous articles, whichthecom- 
mittee, in their reviſal of it, re- 
trenched : they likewiſe omitted 
the ſena, as being at beſt unneceſ- 
ſary, and retained only rhubarb 
for the purgative ingredient : the 
compoſition was, nevertheleſs, at 
length intirely expunged, and very 
juſtly ; for, as they oblerve, rhu- 
barb is eafily given to young 
children in powder or infuſion, 


dered agreeable to them by any 
ſweetening. 


SYRUPUS SIMPLEX, 

The ſimple ſyrup. 
Lond. h 
Diſſolve in water ſo much double- 
refined ſugar, as will make it 
into a ſyrup, 


SYRUPUS SACCHARI. 
Syrup of ſugar. 
. Eainb, 
Take of 
White ſugar, * 
Water, each equal quantities. 
Boil them into a ſyrup, 


Tus preparations are plain li- 
quid ſweets, void of flavour or co- 
lour. They are convenient for 
ſundry purpoſes where theſe qua- 
lities are not wanted, or would be 
exceptionable, 


SYRUPUS e SPINA 
CERVINA. 
Syrup of buckthorn. 


Lond. 
Take of the 
Juice of ripe and freſh buck- 
thorn berries, one gallon z 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, 
Nutmegs, each one ounce ; 
Double-refined ſugar, ſeven 
ounds, 
Set the juice by for ſome days, to 
ſettle ; then paſs it through a 
ſtrainer, 


— 


2 . 
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ſtrainer, and in ſome part there- 
of macerate the ſpices. Boil 
the reſt of the juice, adding to- 
wards the end that part in 
which the ſpices were macerat- 
ed, firſt paſſed through a ſtrain- 
er: this part of the proceſs 
muſt be ſo managed, that the 
whole liquor may be reduced to 
four pints. Laſtly, put in the 
- ſugar, and make the mixture 
into a ſyrup. 


Edinb. 
Take of the 
Juice of ripe buckthorn berries, 
depurated, fix pounds; 
. White ſugar, four pounds. 
Boil them to che conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup. 


Boru theſe preparations, in 
doſes of three or four ſpoonfuls, 
operate as briſk cathartics. The 

rincipal inconveniencies attend- 
ing them are, their being very 
unpleaſant, and their occaſioning 
a thirſt and dryneſs of the mouth 
and fauces, and ſometimes violent 
gripes: both theſe may be pre- 
' vented, by drinking liberally of 
water-gruel, or other warm liquids, 
during the operation. 'The un- 
— of the buckthorn is 
endeavoured to be remedied in 
the firſt of the above preſcriptions, 
by. the addition of aromatics, 
which however are ſcarcely ſuffi- 
cient for that purppſe. The ſe- 
cond alſo had formerly an aroma- 
tic material for the ſame intention, 
a dram of the eſſential oil of cloves; 
which being found ineffectual, is 
now rejected. 


SYRUPUS VIOLARUM. 
Syrup of violets, 
Lond. 
Take of 
Violets, freſh, and well colour- 


ed, two pounds; 
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Boiling water, five pints, 


Macerate them for a whole day 


in a glaſs, or at leaſt a pl; 
earthen veſſel ; then 1 are 
the liquor, and paſs it through 
a thin linen cloth, Carefully a. 
voiding even the lighteſt pref. 
ſure : afterwards, adding the 
due proportion of ſugar, make 
it into a ſyrup. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
March violets, freſh, one pound; 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Steep them together for a night, 
in a glazed earthen veſſel cloſe 
covered: then ſtrain out the li- 
quor, and diſſolve in it twice 
its weight of white ſugar, ſo as 
to make a ſyrup without boil. 


ing. 


Tuis ſyrup is of a very apreea- 
ble flavour, and in the quantity 
of a ſpoonful or two, proves to 
children gently laxative. It is apt 
to loſe, in keeping, the elegant 
blue colour, for which it is chiefly 
valued ; and hence ſome have been 
induced to counterfeit it with ma- 
terials whoſe colour is more per- 
manent, This abuſe may be 
readily diſcovered, by adding to 
a little of the ſuſpected ſyrup any 
acid or alkaline liquor, If the 
ſyrup is genuine, the acid will 
3 its blue colour to a rec, 
and the alkali will change it to a 
green; but if counterfeit, theſe 
changes will not happen. It 15 
obvious, from this mutability of 
the colour of the violet, that the 
preſcriber would be deceived if he 
ſhould expect to give any blue 
tinge to acidulated or akalizes 


juleps or mixtures, by the addition 


of the blue ſyrup. 
SYRUPLS 
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Chap. 4. 
SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. 
Syrup of ginger. 

Lond. 

Take of 3 
Ginger, cut into thin ſlices, four 
ounces z 
Boiling water, three pints, 
Macerate them for ſome hours, 
then ſtrain out the liquor, and 
make itinto a ſyrup with a pro- 
per quantity of double-refined 


ſugar. 


Take of 
Ginger, ſliced and bruiſed, three 
ounces z 
White ſugar, four pounds; 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Steep the ginger in the water, in 
a cloſe veſſel, for a night; then 
boil them a little, and having 
ſtrained out the decoction, ſet it 
by to ſettle, Pour off the clear 
liquor, add to it the ſugar, and 
make them into a ſyrup. 


E ai nb, 


Tusk are agreeable and mode- 
rately aromatic ſyrups, lightly im- 
pregnated with the flavour and 
virtues of the ginger. 


CONFECTIO ALKERMES., 
Confection of kermes. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Juice of kermes grains, warmed 
and ſtrained, three pounds; 
Damaſk roſe water, fr ounces 
by meaſure ; 
Oil of cinnamon, half a ſcruple ; 


\ 
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Double-refined ſugar, one 
und. 

Diſſolve the ſugar in the roſe wa- 
ter, by the heat of a water- 
bath, into a ſyrup ; then mix 
in the juice of kermes, and 
after it has grown cold, the oil 
of cinnamon. 

g Edinb. 

Take of 
Syrup of kermes, three pounds ; 
Yellow ſaunders, 

Cinnamon, each fix drams ; 
Cochineal, three drams ; 
Saffron, one dram and a half, 

Evaporate the ſyrup, with a gentle 
heat, to the conſiſtence of ho- 
ney ; then mix with it the other 
ingredients reduced to a very 
fine powder, 


Born theſe compoſitions are 
elegant and agreeable cordials; 
the doſe, when taken by them- 
ſelves, is from a ſcruple to a dram 
or more. The firſt has an advan- 
tage of mixing uniformly in juleps, 
without ſpoiling their tranſparency, 
which the powders in the ſecond 
always do, Particular care ought 
to be had in the choice of the eſ- 
ſential oil, which for the moſt part 
is grievouſly adulterated ; it would 


de convenient to grind the oil with 


a little of the ſugar, before it is 
added to the other ingredients; 
for by this means, it will mix 
more perfectly, and not be apt to 
ſeparate in keeping. 


Sd 


Honeys and oxymels. 


HE more fixt parts of ve- 
J getables, diſſolved in watery 
liquors, may be thence transferred 
into honey, by mixing the honey 
with the watery decoction or juice 


of the plant, and boiling them 
together till the aqueous part has 
exhaled and the honey remains of 
its original conſiſtence. 


MEI. 
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MEL ELATINES. 
Honey of fluellin. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Depurated juice of fluellin, four 
ints; 


Clarified honey, four pounds. 
Boil them to a due conſiſtence. 


Tuis preparation made its firſt 
appearance 1n the, preceding edi- 
tion of our pharmacopœia. It is 
very rarely made uſe of, and not 
often kept in the ſhops, 


MEL HELLEBORATUM. 
Honey of hellebore. 
Lond. 
Take of 

White hellebore roots, dried 
and cut in ſlices, one pound; 
Clarrfied honey, three pounds; 
Water, four pints. 
Let the roots be macerated in the 
water for three days, and then 
boiled a little; preſs out the li- 
quor, and having paſſed it again 
through a ſtrainer, boil it with 
the honey to a proper thickneſs. 


ParxTICULAR care ought to be 
had, to reduce this preparation as 
nearly as poſſible to the honey con- 
ſiſtence, that its ſtrength may not 
be too uncertain, It acts, as a 
draſtic purgative or emetic, too 
violent and precarious for com- 
mon uſe. It has been ſometimes 
given in maniacal caſes, in doſes 
of one or two drams and upwards ; 
though more frequently employed 
in glyſters. The preſent practice 


very rarely makes uſe of it at all. 


MeL MERCURIALE, 
Honey of mercury. 
Take of 
Juice of French-herb-mercury, 
Honey, each three pounds. 
Boil them together to the conſiſt- 


ence of honey, taking off the 
ſcum which ariſes to the top, 


Tuis is deſigned chiefly for oly. 
ſters ; it is very rarely made uſe of, 
and hence is now dropt both by 
the London and Edinburgh col. 
leges. 


MEL ROSACEUM. 
Honey of roſes. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Red roſe buds, freed from the 
heels, and haſtily dried, fur 
ounces z 
Bolling water, three pints ; 
Clari ed honey, five pounds, 
Steep the roſes in the water for WWF a 
ſome hours, then ſtrain off the 
liquor, mix with it the honey, 
and boil them to a due conlit- 
ence. 


Edinb. 

Take of T. 
Red roſes, dried, half a pound; 
Boiling water, four pints ; 

Clarified honey, fix pounds. | 

Steep the roſes ia the water ſor a | 
night, then ſtrain out the 1:quor, 
add to it the honey, and boil 
the mixture to the conſiſtence 
of honey. boi 
Tuis preparation is not unfre- * 

quently made uſe of, as a mild g 

cooling detergent, particularly in th 

gargariſms for ulcerations and 1t- cl 
flammation of the mouth and ton- OL 
fils, The deſign of haſtily drying it 

the roſes, as directed in che firit a W. 

the above preſcriptions, is, that 

they may the better preſerve tic T 

aſtringency. See page 252. for a 

MEL SOLUTIVUM. A 
Solutive honey. doub 
Lond. ble e 

Take ſant, 
The liquor remaining after ttt vailin 

diſtillation of ſix pounds d dition 


damaſk roſes ; 
Cum- 


Chap. 4. 

Cummin ſeeds, bruiſed a little, 
one ounce ;z 

Brown ſugar, — pounds; 
Honey, two pounds. : 

Having — — the liquor, boil 
it to three pints ; adding, to- 
wards the end, the ſeeds tied up 
in a linen cloth. Then put in 
the ſugar and honey, and boil 
down the mixture to the conſiſt - 
ence of thin honey, 


Tx1s compoſition is very well 
contrived for the purpoſe expreſſed 
in its title, It is principally em- 

loyed in laxative glyſters; and 
— brown ſugar is here allowed; 
whilſt, for all other uſes, the 
double- refined 1s directed. 


OXYMEL ex ALLIO. 
Oxymel of garlick, 


Lond. 

Take of 

Garlick, cut in ſlices, an ounce 
and a half; 

Caraway ſeeds, 

Sweet fennel ſeeds, each two 
drams ; 

Clarifed honey, ten ounces by 
weight ; 

Vinegar, half a pint. 

Boil the vinegar, for a little time, 
with the ſeeds bruiſed, in a 
glazed earthen veſſel; then add 
the garlick, and cover the veſſel 
cloſe ; when grown cold, preſs 
out the liquor, and diſſolve in 
it the honey, by the heat of a 
water-bath. 


Tuis oxymel is recommended 
for attenuating viſcid juices, pro- 
moting expectoration, and the 

ud ſecretions in general. It is 
doubtleſs a medicine of conſidera- 
ble efficacy, though very unplea- 
ant, the flavour of the garlic pre- 
vatling, notwithſtanding the ad- 

n of the aromatic leeds, 


Honeys and Oxymels. 
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OXYMEL PECTORALE 
Pettoral oxymel. 
Edinb. 


Take of 
Elecampane roots, one ounce; 
Florence orris roots, half an 

ounce ; 
Gum ammoniacum, one ounce ; 
Vinegar, half a pint ; 
Clarified honey, one pound; 
Water, three pints. 

Let the roots, cut and bruiſed, be 
boiled in the water till one-third 
is waſted ; then ſtrain off the 
liquor, let it ſtand to ſettle, and 
having poured. it off clear from 
the feces, add to it the honey, 
and the ammoniacum, previouſly 
diſſolved in the vinegar. Mix 
them together, by boiling them 
a little. 


Tus title of this compoſition 
expreſſes its medical virtues. It is 
deſigned for thoſe diſorders of the 
breaſt that proceed from a load of 
viſcid pblegm (which this medi- 
cine attenuates and promotes the 
expectoration of) and obſtructions 
of the pulmonary veſſels, Two 
or three ſpoonfuls may be taken 
every night and ' morning, and 
continued for ſome time. 


OXYMEL SCILLITICUM. 
Oxymel of ſquills. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Clarified honey, three pounds ; 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pints, 
Boil them in a glazed earthen veſ- 
ſel, over a gentle fire, to the 
conliltence of a ſyrup, 


Edinb, 

Take of 

Clarified honey, four pounds ; 

Vinegar of ſquills, two pints. 

Boil them to tae confiltence of a 
ſyrup. 

Tu 
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Taz honey was formerly em- 
ployed for this preparation uncla- 
rified ; and the ſcum, which in 
ſuch caſes ariſes in the boiling, 
taken off: by this means, the im- 
purities of the honey were diſ- 
charged ; but ſome of the medi- 
cinal parts of the ſquills, which 
the vinegar was impregnated with, 
were alſo ſeparated. For this 
reaſon the colleges both of London 
and Edinburgh have now judici- 
ouſly ordered the honey, for all 
theſe kinds of preparations, to be 
previouſly clarified by itſelf. 

Oxymel of ſquills is an uſeful 
aperient, detergent, and expecto- 
rant, and of great ſervice in hu- 
moural aſthmas, coughs, and other 
diſorders, where thick phlegm a- 
bounds. It is given in doſes of 
two or three drams, along with 
ſome aromatic water, as that of 
cinnamon, to prevent the great 
nauſea which it would otherwiſe 
be apt to excite. In large doſes, 
it proves emetic. 


* * 
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OXYMEL SIMPLEX. 
Simple oxymel, 
LL. E.] 
Take of 
Clarified honey, two pound;; 
Vinegar, one pint. 
Boil them to a due conſiſtence. 


Tuis fimple preparation is not 
inferior in efficacy to many more 
elaborate compoſitions. It is an 
agreeable, mild, cooling, ſaponz. 
ceous, detergent, and attenuating 
medicine, It is often uſed in cool. 
ing, detergent gargariſms, and 
not unfrequently as an expedo. 
rant, 


The boiling of oxymels in 
| wang 5 2 free 
rom danger. Their glazing i; 
rocured by a vitrification of 
ead ; and vinegar, by a boiling 
heat, may corrode ſo much of vi- 
trified lead, as to receive from it 
noxious qualities. See page 33. 


_— 


Part III. 
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CHAPTER V; 


Separation and collection of thoſe parts of vegetable and 


animal ſubſtances, which are volatile in the heat of 


boiling water. 


HERE are many vegeta- 

ble, and ſome animal ſub- 
ances, whoſe virtues reſide, whol- 
ly or in part, in a matter which is 
capable of totally exhaling in the 
heat of boiling water. In moſt of 
the proceſſes hitherto deſcribed, it 
is endeavoured, as much as poſſible, 


” to preſerve this volatile matter 
" along with the more fixt parts; 
of whether thoſe fixt parts were them- 

ſelves medicinal, or only ſubſer- 
b vient to the union of the volatile 


matter with the fluids employed. 
The aim, in the preſent chapter, 
is, to completely ſeparate this vo- 
latile ſubtile principle, and collect 
it pure from the groſſer f:xt parts, 
either in a concentrated ſtate, or di- 
luted with water or ſpirit of wine. 
In its concentrated ſtate, it appears 
commonly an oil; which, from its 
containing always the ſpecific 0- 
dour, and frequently the other 
medicinal powers of the ſubject, 
is called e/eniial oil. 


oC 'T, © 


Effential oils, 


E SSENTIAL oils are drawn b 

—/ diſtillation in an alembic, wit 
a large refrigeratory. A quan- 
tity of water is added to the 
ſujet, ſufficient to prevent its 
burning ; and in this water, it is 
likewiſe macerated a little time 
before the diſtillation. 
comes over along with the wa- 
ter; and either ſwims on its ſur- 
lace, or ſinks to the bottom, ac- 
cording as it is lighter or hea« 

o vier than that fluid [L.] 


Is the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
ſome ſea ſalt is ordered to be 
added to the water, ſufficient 
to give it a ſlight brackiſh taſte, 
| he length of the maceration 
15 to be varied according to the 
texture and compactneſs of the 

* ſedject: the moſt tender ſubjects 


The oil 


ſcarce require any; thoſe of a 
ſoft and looſe texture are to be 
ſteeped for two or three days; 
and the more viſcous ones, for 
a longer time: the ſurther the 
maceration 1s intended to be 
protracted; the greater quanũ- 
ty of ſea ſalt muſt be added. 
From viſcous ſubſtances the oil 
may be obtained in a ſhorter 
time, by ſubmitting them to a 
ſlight, and not too long con- 
tinued, fermentation ; in which 
caſe, the addition of ſalt is im- 
proper. Seeds and ſpices are 
to be bruiſed, and woods to be 
raſped, previouſly to the mace - 
tation or fermentation-[Z.] 


EsszNTIAL Oils are obtained 
oniy from odcriterous ſubſtances ; 


Aa but 
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but not equally from all of this 
claſs, nor in quantity proportion- 
"able to their degree of odour ; 
ſome, which if we were to reaſon 
from analogy, ſhould ' ſeem very 
well fitted for this proceſs, yield- 
ing extremely lictle oil, and others 
none at all. Roſes and camomile 
flowers, whoſe ſtrong and laſting 
ſmell promiſes abundance, are 
found upon experiment to contain 
but a ſmall quantity : the violet 
and jaſmine flower, which perfume 
the air with their odour, loſe their 
ſmell upon the gentleſt coftion, 
and do not afford the leaſt percep- 
tible mark of cil upon being di- 
ſti!!ed, unleſs immenſe quantities 
are ſubmitted to the operation at 
once: whilſt ſavin, whoſe diſa- 
greeable ſcent extends to no great 
diſtance, gives out the moſt oil of 
al moſt any vegetable known. 

Nor are the ſame plants equally 
ft for this operation, when pro- 
duced in different foils or ſeaſons ; 
or at different times of their growth. 
Some yield more oil if gathered 
when the flowers begin to fall off 
than at any other time; lavender 
and rue for inſtance. Others, as 
lage, afford the largeſt quantity 
when young, before they have 
ſeat forth auy flowers: and others, 
as thyme, when the flowers have 
juſt appeared, All fragrant herbs 
vield a lager proportion of oil 
when produced in dry foils and 
warm ſummers, than in the oppo- 
ſite cucumſlanuces, On the other 
hand, ſome of the diſagreeable 

ſtrong-ſcented ones, as worm- 
wood, are ſaid to contain moſt, 
in rainy ſeaſons and moiſt rich 
grounds. 


SEVERAL of the chemiſts have 
been of opinion that herbs and 
flowers, moderately dried, yield 
a greater quantity of eſſential oil, 
than if they were diſtilled when 
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freſh. It is ſuppoſed, that the 
oil being already blended, in fre 
plants, with a watery fluid, preat 
part of it remains diffuſed throush 
the water after the diſtillation, di. 
vided into particles too minute to 
unit? and be collected; wherey 
in drying, the oily parts, on the 
exhalation of the moiſture which 
kept them divided and diſperſed, 
run togetner into globules, which 
have little diſpoſition to mingle 
with watery fluids, and eaſily ſe 
parate from the water employed in 
the diſtillation, 

This theory, however, does 
not appear to be altogether fi. 
tisfactory; for though the oil 
be collected in the ſubject in. 
to diſtinct globules, it does nc 
riſe in that form, but reſolved 
into vapour, and blended and 
coagitated by the heat with the 
vapour of the water; and if 
the oil in a dry plant was lef 
diſpoſed to unite with aqueous 
fluids than in a freſh one, the dr 
ought to yield a weaker infuſion 
than the freſh, the contrary af 
which is generally found to ob. 
tain. As the oil of the dry plant 
is moſt perſectly extracted, and 
kept diflolved by the water before 
the diſtillation, I can fee no re 
ſon why it ſhould have a greate: 
tendency to ſeparate from te 
water afterwards. 

The opinion of dry plants yi! 
ing moſt oil ſeems to have ariſ 
from an obſervation of Hoffman, 
which has, I think, been miſur- 
derſtood: © A pound, he ſays, 0 
„dry ſpike flowers yields j 
„ ounce of oil, but if they w 
« gittilled freſh, they would ſcarce 
ly yield above half an ounce; 
and the caſe is the ſame in ban, 
ſage, Kc. The reaſon 15, ti 
in drying, the watery humid!- 
« ty exhales; and as from bd 
« pounds of a freſh plant ” 00 
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« the freſh.” The meaning of 
which I apprehend to be no more 
than this, that if two pounds of 
a freſh plant are by drying re- 
duced to one, without any loſs of 
the oil, then the one pound dry 
ought to be equivalent to the two 
freſh. A late writer quotes an ex- 
periment of Neumann, which ap- 
pears to be miſunderſtood in the 
ſame manner; for Neumann, in 
the place referred to, 5 only, 


chat dry wormwood is found to 


yield much more oil than an equal 
weight of the freſh plant. I do 
not recolle& any inſtance, in which 
freſh and dry plants have been 
brought to a fair compariſon, by 
8 a quantity of the ſubject 
into two equal "wy == and di- 
ſtilling one while freſh, and the 
other after it has been carefully 
and moderately dried. 

But whatever may be the effect 
of moderate exficcation, it is cer- 
tain, that if the drying be lon 
continued, the produce of oil will 
be diminiſhed, its colour altered, 
and its ſmell impaired, 


| With regard to the propor- 
tion of water, if whole plants, 
moderately dried, are uſed, or the 
ſhavings of woods; as much of 
either may be put into the veſſel, 
u, lightly preſſed, will occupy 
half its cavity; and as much wa- 
ter may be added, as will ariſe u 

to two thirds its height, The 
vater and ingredients, all toge- 
ther, ſhould never take up more 
than three-fourths of the ſtill ; 
there ſhould be liquor enough to 
prevent any danger of an em- 
pyreuma, but not ſo much as to 


be too apt to boil over into the te- 
ceiver 


Eſfntial Oils, 


« not obtain above one pound of 
« dry, and little of the ſubtile 
« gil evaporates in the drying, it 
« follows, that more oil ought to 
« he afforded by the dry than by 
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Tus maceration ſhould be con- 
tinued ſo long, as that the water 
may fully penetrate the pores of 
the ſubject. To promote this ef- 
fect, woods ſhould be thinly ſhaved 
acroſs the grain, roots cut tranſ- 
verſely into thin flices, barks re- 
duced into coarſe powder, and 
ſeeds lightly bruiſed. Very com- 
pact and tenacious ſubſtances re- 
quire the maceration to be con- 
tinued a week or two, or longer; 
for thoſe of a ſofter and looſer tex- 
ture, two or three days are ſuffi- 
cient; whilſt ſome tender herbs 
and flowers not only ſtand not in 
need of any at all, but are even 
injured by it. 

Whether the addition of ſea (alt 
is of any real ſervice, is greatly to 
be doubted. The uſes generally 
aſſigned to it are, to penetrate and 
unlock the texture of the ſubje& 
more effectually than fimple water 
could do; and to prevent the fer- 
mentation or putrefaction, which 
the matter is apt to run into, 
during the length of time that the 
maceration is often continued, 
But ſea ſalt ſeems rather to harden 
and condenſe, than to ſoften and 
reſolve, both vegetable and ani- 
mal ſubjects; and if it prevents 
putre faction, it muſt, on that very 
account, be rather injurious than 
of ſervice. The reſolution, here 
aimed at, approaches near to a 
beginning putrefaQtion z and ſa- 
line ſubſtances, by retarding this, 
prolong the maceration far beyond 
the time that would otherwiſe be 
neceſſary. It is in the power of 
the operator, when he perceives the 
proceſs coming near this pitch, 
to put a flop to it at pleaſure, by 
proceeding immediately to diſtil- 
lation: by this means, the whole 
affair will be finiſhed in a very 
little time, with at leaſt equal ad- 
vantage in every other reſpect; 
provided the manual operations of 

A2 2 pound- 
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pounding, raſping, and the like, 
which are equally neceſlzry in ei. 
ther caſe, be ſcientifically com- 
phed with, 

Bodies of a very viſcous and 
compact texture are directed, in 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, to 
be fermented for ſome days with a 
little yeaſt: half their quentity of 
water is ſufficient for performing 
the ſermentation; ſo much more 
as is neceſlary, is to be added 
afterwards, before the diſtillation. 
This proceſs undoubtedly pro- 
motes the reſolution of the ſubject, 
and the extricatioa of the oil; it 
rarely happens, however, that 
aſſiſtances of this kind are needful. 
Particular care muſt be had not to 
continue the fermentation too long; 
or- to give a bad flavour to the oil 
by an ill choſen ferment, or uſing 
too large a quantity of any. 

Some chemiſts pretend, that by 
the addition of ſalts and acid ſpi- 
rits, they have been enabled to 
gain more oil from certain vege- 
table matters, than can poſſibly be 
got from them without ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance, Experiments made on pur- 
poſe to ſettle this point ſeem to 
prove the contrary : this at leaſt 
is conſtantly found to be true, that 
where there is any reaſon to think 
the yield to be greater than uſual, 
the quality of the oil is propor- 
tionably injured. The quantity 
of true eſſential oil in vegetables 
can by no means be increaſed ; 
and what is really contained 1n 
them may be eaſily ſeparated with- 
out any addition of this kind. 
Al that ſaline matters can do in 
this reſpect, is, to make the wa- 
ter ſuſceptible of a greater degree 
of heat than it can ſuſtain by it- 
ſelf, and thus enable it to carry 
up.a groſs unctuous matter not 
volatile enough to ariſe with pure 
water: this groſs matter, min- 
ging with the pure oil, increaſes 
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the quantity, but at the ane 
time muſt neceſſarily debaſe in 
quality. And indeed, when d. 
ter alone is made uſe of, the © 
which comes over about the end 
of the operation is remarkably 
leſs fragrant, and of a thicker 
confiſtence, than that which aries 
at the beginning; diſtilled a f. 
cond time, with a gentle heat, it 
leaves a large quantity of pro 
_ inſipid reſinous matter be. 
ind. 


Tur choice of proper inf 
ments is of great conſequence to 
the performance of this proceſs to 
advantage. There are ſome ils, 
which paſs freely over the {wa 
neck of the head of the comma 
ſtil!l: others leſs volatile, cannot 
eaſily be made to riſe ſo high. 
For obtaining theſe laſt we would 
recommend a large low head, 
having a rim or hollow canal 
round it: in this canal the oil i 
detained on its firſt aſcent (and 
thence conveyed at once into the 
receiver) the advantages of whit 
are ſufficiently obvious. 

With regard to the fire, the ope- 
rator ought to be expeditious i 
raifing it at firſt, and to keep it up, 
during the whole proceſs, of ſuch 
a depree, that the oil may freely 
diſtil; otherwiſe, the oil will be 
expoſed to an unneceſſary heat, 4 
circumſtance which ought as much 
as poſſible: to be avoided, Fir 
communicates to all theſe 01ls 
diſagreeable impreſſion, as is er. 
dent from their being much les 
grateful when newly diſtilled, that 
after they have ſtood for fone 
time in a cool place; the longer 
the heat is continued, the more 
alteration it mult produce in them. 

The greater number of oil 
require for their diſtillation the 
heat of water flrongly boiling; 
but there are many alto which - 
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with a confiderably leſs heat: 
ſach as. thoſe of lemon peel, citron 
peel, of the flowers of lavender 
and roſemary, and of almolt all 
the more odoriferous kinds of flow- 
en. We have already obſerved, 
that theſe flowers have their fra- 
grance greatly injured, or even 
deſtroyed, by beating or bruiſing 
them : it is impaired alſo by the 
immerſion in water, in the preſent 
proceſs, and the more ſo in pro- 
portion to the continuance of the 
immerſion, and the heat: hence 
theſe oils, diſtilled in the common 
manner, prove much leſs agree- 
able in ſmell than the ſubyeQts 
themſelves, For the diltillation 
of ſubſtances of this claſs, I have 
contrived another method: inſtead 
of being immerſed in water they 
are expoſed only to its vapour, 
A proper quantity of water be- 
ing put into the bottom of the 
ſtill, the odoriferous herbs or flow- 
ers are laid lightly in a baſket, of 
ſuch a ſize, that it may enter into 


the the ſtill, and reſt againſt its ſides, 
eh juſt above the water, The head 
being then fitted on, and the wa- 
e. ter made to boil, the ſtean;, per- 
* colating through the ſubject, im- 
up, bibes the oil, without 1mpairing 
ſuch its fragrance, and carries it over 
ly into the receiver. Oils thus ob- 
| be tained pofleſs the odour of the 
* ſubject in an exquiſite degree, and 
uch have nothing of the diſagreeable 
Fire icent perceivable in thoſe diſtilled 
s 1 by boiling them in water in the 
eri⸗ common manner. 
leis It may be proper to obſerve, 
han that thoſe oils, which riſe with a 
ome leſs heat than that of boiling wa- 
ger ter, are generally called, by the 
z0re chemical and pharmaceutical 
m. writers, light oils; and thoſe 
oils which require the heat of water 
the ſtrongly boiling, are called pon- 
81 verous, | have avoided theſe ex- 
- preſlions, as they might be 
1 
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thought to relate to the compara- 
tive grawitics of the oils; with 
which the volatility or fixedneſs 
have no connexion. Oil olive 
is lighter than moſt of the eſſen- 
tial oils; bur the heat requiſite 
to make it diſtil exceeds that in 


which the heavieſt eſſential oil 


diſtils, conſiderably more than the 
heat of boiling water exceeds that 
of ice, 


Tus water employed in the di- 
ſlillation of eſſential oils, always 
imbibes ſome portion of the oil; 
as is evident from the ſmell, taſte, 
and cclour which it acquires. It 
cannot however retain above a 
certain quantity; and therefore, 
ſuch as has been already uſed and 
almoſt ſaturated itſelf, may be ad- 
vaniageouſly employed, imitead of 
common water, 1n a ſecond, third, 
or any future dillililation of the 
ſame ſubject. 

Some lare chemical writers re- 
commend, not the water which 
comes over, but that waich re- 
mains in the ſtill, to be uſed a 
ſecond time, This can be of no 
ſeryice ; as containing only ſuch 
parts of the vegetable as are not 
capable of ariſing in diſtilla:ion, 
and which ſerve only to 1mpede 
the action of the water as a men- 
firuum, and to endanger an em- 
pyreuma. 

After the diſtillation of one oil, 
particular care ſhould be had to 
duly cleanſe the worm before it 
is employed in the diſtillation of 
a difterent plant. Some oils, thoſe 
of wormwood and aniſeeds for 
inftance, adhere to it fo tenaci- 
ouſly, as not to be melted out by 
heat, or waſhed off by water : the 
beſt way of cleanſing the worm 
from theſe, is to run a litt.e ſpirit 
of wine through it. 


Eſſential oils, aſter they are di- 
{t:lled, ſhould be ſuſfered to ſtand 
Aa 3 tor 
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for ſome days, in veſſels looſely 
covered with paper, till they have 
loſt their diſagreeable fiery odour, 
and become limpid: then put 
them up in ſmall bottles, which 
are to be kept quite full, cloſely 
ſtopt, in a cool place: with theſe 
cautions, they will retain their 
virtues, in perfection for many 
years, 

When careleſsly kept, they in 
time gradually loſe of their fla- 
vour, and become groſs and thick. 
Some endeavour to recover them 
again after they have undergone 
this change, by grinding them 
with about thrice their weight of 
common ſalt, then adding a large 
proportion of water, and diſtilling 
chem afreſh ; the purer part ariſes 
thin and limpid, poſſeſſing a great 
degree of the priſtine ſmell and 
taſle of the oil, though inferior in 
both reſpects to what the oil was 
at firſt. This rectification, as it is 
called, ſucceeds equally without 
the ſalt: the oils, when thus al- 
tered, are nearly in the ſame ſtate 
with the turpentines, and other 
thickened oily juices, which rea- 
dily yield their purer oil in di- 
ſtillation with water alone. 

When eſſential oils have entire- 
ly loſt their ſmell, ſome recom- 
mend adding them ip the diſtil- 
lation of a freſh quantity of the 
oil of the ſame plant; by which 
means they are ſaid to fatiate 
themſelves anew with the odorous 
matter, and become entirely reno- 
vated. This practice, however, 
ought doubtleſs to be diſapproved, 
as being no other than a ſpecious 
ſophiſtication ; for it can do no 
more than to divide, between the 
old oil and the new, the active 
matter which belongs to the new 
alone. 0s 


Eſſential oils, medicinally con. 
fidered, agree in the general qua- 
1 OR ana, 
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lities of pungency and heat; in 
particular virtues, they differ y 
much as the ſubjects from which 
they are obtained, the oil bei 
the direct principle in which the 
virtues, or part of the virtues, of 
the ſeveral ſubjects reſide. Thy; 
the carminative virtue of the warm 
ſeeds, the diuretic of juniper ber. 
ries, the emmenagogue of ſavin, 
the nervine of roſemary, the fo. 
machic of mint, the antiſcorbutic 
of ſcurvygraſs, the cordial of aro. 
matics, &c. are concentrated in 
their oils. 

There is another remarkable 
difference in eſſential oils, the 
foundation of which is leſs ob- 
vious ; that of the degree of their 
pungency and heat; which are hy 
no means in proportion, as might 
be expected, to thoſe of the ſub- 
jects they were drawn from, The 
oil of cinnamon, for inſtance, is 
exceſſively pungent and fiery; in 
its undiluted ſtate, it is almok 
cauſtic; whereas cloves, a ſpice 
which in ſubſtance is far more 
pungent than the other, yields 2 
oil which is far leſs ſo. This dif 
ference ſeems to depend partly 
upon the quantity of oil afforded, 
cinnamon yielding much leſs than 
cloves, and confequently having 
its active matter concentrated into 
a ſmaller volume; partly, upon 
a difference in the nature of the 
active parts themſelves ; for 
though eſſential oils contain a- 
ways the ſpecific odour and fi 
vour of their ſubjects, whether 
grateful or — o 2 they do not 
always contain the whole punget- 
cy; this reſides frequently in 3 
more fixt reſinous matter, and does 
not riſe with the oil. Aſter the 


ditlillation of cloves, pepper, ad 

ſome other ſpices, a part of ei 
ungency 1s found to remain de- 

bing : a imple tinRure of them 

in reQified ſpirit of wine 1 — 
, * 4 Mm 
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more pungent than their pure eſ- 
ſential oils, , 

The more grateful oils are fre- 
quently made uſe of for reconcil- 
ing to the ſtomach medicines of 
themſelves diſguſtful. It has been 
cuſtomary to employ them as cor- 
rectors for the reſinous purgatives ; 
an uſe which they do not ſeem to 
be well adapted to. All the ſer- 
vice they can here be of, is, to 
make the reſin ſit eaſier at firſt on 
the ſtomach: far from abating the 
irritating quality upon which the 
virulence of its operation depends, 
theſe pungent oils ſuperadd a freſh 
ſtimulus. See the article cathar- 
tics, page 71. 

Eſſential oils are never given a- 
lone, on account of their extreme 
heat and pungency ; which in ſome 
is ſo great, that a ſingle drop, let 
fall upon the tongue, produces a 
gangrenous eſchar. They are rea- 
dily imbibed by pure dry ſugar, 
and in this form may be conveni- 
enily exhibited. Ground with 
eight or ten times their weight of 
the ſugar, they become ſoluble in 
aqueous liquors, ard thus may be 
diluted to any aſſigned degree. 
Mucilages alſo render them miſ- 
cible with water into an uniform 
miiky liquor. They diſſolve like- 
wiſe in ipirit of wine; the more 
fragrant in an equal weight, and 
almoſt all of them in leſs than four 
times their own quantity : theſe 
toletons may be either taken on 
lugar, or mixed with ſyrups or 
tne like; on mixing them with 
water, the liquor grows milky, 
aud the oil ſeparates, 

The more pungeut oils are em- 
ployed externally againſt paralytic 
complaints, numbneſs, pains and 
aches, cold tumors, and in other 
cales where particular parts re- 
C272 to be heated or ſtimulated. 
tne twoth-ach is ſometimes e- 
lived by a drop of theſe almeſt 
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cauſtic oils, received on cotton, 
and cautiouſly introduced into the 
hollow tooth. 


OLEUM ABSINTHII 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential ail of the leaves of worm-. 
wood, 
Z. . 

This is one of the more ung rate- 
ful oils: it ſmells ſtrongly of the 
wormwood ; and contains its par- 
ticular nauſeous taſte, but has 
little or nothing of its bitterneſs, 
this remaining entire in the de- 
coction left after the diſtillation: 
its colour, when drawn from the 
freſh herb, is a dark green; from 
This 
oil is recommended by Hoffman 
as a mild anodyne, in ſpaſmodic 
contractions: for this purpoſe, he 
directs a dram of it to be diſſolved 
in an ounce of rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine, and ſeven or eight drops of 
the mixture taken for a doſe in any 
convenient vehicle, Boerhaave 
greatly commends in tertian fevers, 
a medicated liquor compoſed of 
about ſeven grains of the oil 
ground firſt with a dram of ſugar, 
then with two drams of the ſalt of 
wormwood, and afterwards dif- 
ſolved in fix ounces of the diſtiNied_ 
water of the ſame plant: two 
hours before the fit is expected, 
the patient is to bathe his feet and 
legs in warm water, and then to 
drink two ounces of the liquor 
every quarter of an hour till the 
two hours are expired: by this 
means, he ſays, all cafes of this 
kind are generally cured with eaſe 
and ſafety, provided there is no 
ſchirrofity or ſuppuratioa. With 
us, the oil of wormwood 15 em- 
ployed chiefly as a vermifuge, and 
for this purpoſe is both applied ex- 
ternally to the belly, and taken 
internally ; it is molt conveniently 
exhibited in the form of pills, 
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which it may be reduzed into by 
mixing it with crumb of bread. 


OLEUM SEMINUM ANETHI 
EsSSENTIALE. 
Eſential oil of diil ſeeds. 
- Lond. 

This is a very warm oil; of a 
flavour not very agrecable, leſs ſo 
than that of the ſeeds. It is ſome- 
times given as a carminative, in 
flatulencies, colicky pains, hic- 
cups, and the like, frum one to 
three or four drops. 


OLEUM SEMINUM ANISI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſjential oil of aniſeeds. 

1. E 


This oil poſſeſſes the taſle and 
ſmell of the aniſeeds in perfection. 
It is ove of the mildeſt of the di- 
filed cis: n{reen or twenty drops 
may be taken at a time without 
danger, though common pr dice 
rarcly goes ſo far as half this 
number. Its ſmell is extremely 
dutabie and diffulive: mi k drawn 
hom the breaſt atter taking it, is 
faund impregnated with its odour; 
and poitiv!y this may be, in part, 
the founcation of the p Gral vire 
tus uſually aſctibed ty its ia fla- 
tulencies and colics, it is laid by 
ſome to be leſs effeclual than the 
feeds themaklves, 

It is remarkable of this oil, that 
it conggals, even when the air is 
not ſenſibly cold, in:o a butyrace- 
cus conſiſtence: and hence, in the 
diftillation of it, the operator 
oupht not to be over-ſolicitous in 
keeping the water in the refrigera- 
cory too cool; it behoves him ra- 
ther to le: it grow ſomewhat kot, 
particular y towards the end of 
the procels; otherwiſe the oil, 
c:n2er ling, may fo flop up the 
worm, as to endanger blowing off 
tte head of the fill, at leaſt a 
c: nhiderabie quantity of oil will 
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OLEUM SEMINUM CARL 
ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential oil 7 caraway ſeeds, 
E 


The flavour of this exactly te. 
ſemvles that of the carau ay. IN 
is a very hot and pungent oil; x 
ſingle drop is a moderate doſe, 
and ſive or fix a very large one, 
It is not unfrequently made uſe of 
as a carminative ; and ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be peculiarly lervice. 
able for promoting urine, to which 


it communicates ſome degree of it; 
ſmell, 


OLEUM CARYOPHYLLO. 
RUM AROMATICORUM 
ESSEN TIALE. 
Eſjeniial ol of cloves, 

This oil is ſo ponderous as to 
ſink in water, and is not eaſily ele- 
vated in diſt. llation : if the water 
which comes over be returned on 
the remaining cloves, and the di- 
ſtillation repeated, one more oil 
will generally be obtained, though 
much inferior in quality to the 
firſt. 'The oil of cloves 1s uſually 
deſcribed as being “ in taſte excel 
„ fively hot and kery, a..d of a 
gold yellow colour.” ¶ Berri. ri 
ce/. 27.) Such indeed is the com- 
poſition which we receive under 
this name from Holiand ; but the 
genuine oil of cloves is one of tue 
milder oils z it may be taken witi 
great jafety (duly dilutec) to the 
quantity of ten or twelve drops 
or more. Nor is its colour at all 
vellow, unleſs it has been long 
and careleſsly kept, or diſti led bf 
too violent a fire; when in fel 
fection, it is limpid and colouriel, 
of a pleaſant, moderately warn 
and pungent taſte, and à e 
2creeable ſmell, much reſemb/ivg 
that of the ſpice itlelf. The Puten 
ci! of cloves contains a large qua 


ty of exprefied oil, as event! 
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Chap. 5+ 
appeats u pon examining it by diſtil- 
lation. This however cannot be 
the addition to which it owes its 
acrimony. A ſmall proportion of 
a refinous extract of cloves com- 
municates to a large one of qil a 
deep colour, and a great degree of 


acrimony. 


OLEUM FLORUM CHAMAÆE- 
MELI ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of chamomile flowers, 

Lond. 

This is a very pungent dil, of a 
ſtrong nor ungrateful ſmel', 1eſem- 
bling that of the flowers ; its co- 
lour is yellow, with a caſt of green- 
i or brown, It is ſometimes given 
in the doſe of a few drops, as a 
carmioative, in hyſleric diforders, 
ard likewiſe as a vermifuge ; it 
may be conveniently made into pills 
with crumb of bread. 

The oil above deſcribed is that 
obtained from the common garden 
chamomile, which is the only fort 


gil diretted in our diſpenſatories (ſee 
oh the foregoing part, page 124.) 
he There is another ſpecies, more 
* frequent in corn fieids than in 
of. our gardens, (chamenaelum va gare 
\ 2 Gere Kali ſynopſ. ed 3. 288.) which 
. yields a beautiiul blue oil; this 
m colour, if the oil is carefully kept, 
der remains for many years ; but if the 
the Ar is not perfectly excluded, ſoon 
the devenerates into a yellow like that 
with of the foregoing. 

the 

rops OLEUM CINNAMOMI. 

t all Uil of cinnamon. 

lon? . 

d by This valuable oil is extremely 
per bot and pungent, of a maſt agree- 
riefs, able flavour, like that of the cinna- 
warm mon itſelf. In cold languid caſes, 
ven and debilities of the nervous ſy- 
bling item, it is one of the moſt imme- 
Duck diate cordials and reftoratives. The 


8 
doſe is one, two, or thiee drops; 
Vi2ch mull always be carefully di- 
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luted by the mediation of ſugar, 
&c. for ſo great is the pungency of 
this oil, that a ſingle drop let fall 
upon the tongue, undiluted, pro- 
duces, as Boerhaave obſerves, a 
— eſchar. In the diſtil- 
ation of this oil, a ſmart fire is re- 
quired ; and the low head, with a 
channel round it, above recom- * 
mended for the diſtillation of the 


leſs volatile oils (page 356.) is par- 


ticularly neceſſary for this, which 
is one of the leaſt volatile, and 
which is afforded by the ſpice in 
exceeding ſmall quantity. The di- 
ſtilled water retains no ſmall por- 
tion of the oil; but this oil bein 
very ponderous, great part of it 
ſubſides from the water, on ſtand- 
ing for two or three weeks in a 
cool place, | 


OLEUM SEMINUM CYMINI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential vil of cummin ſeeds. 

a Lond, 

This is one of the warmer and 
leſs pleaſant oils. It is employed 
chiefly in cold, flatulent, hyfleric 
complaints, in doſes of two or three 
drops, It gives its ſmell ſtrong to 
the urine, and is ſuppoſed peculi- 
arly ſerviceable for promoting its 
diſcharge. 


OLEUM SEMINUM FENI- 
CULI ESSENTIALE, 
E ential 911 of fennel ſeeds. 
Edinb. 

The oil obtained from ſweet fen- 
nel ſeeds is much moreelegant and 
agreeable than that of the common 
fennel (ſre page 142.3 lt is one of 
the mildeſt of theſe preparations ; 
it is nearly of the ſame degree of 
warmth with that of aniſeeds ; to 
which it is likewiſe ſimilar in fla- 
vour, though far more grateful, It 
is given from two or three drops 
to ten or twelve, as a carminative, 
in cold indiſpoſitions of the ſto- 

mach ; 
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mach; and in ſome kinds of coughs, OLEUM forum LAVENDUL2 


for promoting expectoration. 


Or zun foliorum ayss0e1 
| ESSENTIALE, ' 
Eſſential oil of hyſſop leaves. 

The oil of byſſop is moderately 
acrid, of aſtrong not very agreeable 
ſmell, exactly reſembling the ori- 
ginal herb; its colour is yellowiſh, 
with a flight caſt of green; which 
in keeping changes to a brown- 
iſh. It is commended in humoural 
aſthmas, for promoting expectora- 
tion, &c. from one to two or three 
drops; but it is rarely made uſe 
of, and not often kept in the ſhops; 
for which reaſon, it is now omitted 
both by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges. 


OLEUM baccarum JUNIPERI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of juniper berries. 
L.E 


This oil is a very warm and pun- 
gent one, of a ſtrong flavour, not 
unlike that of the berries. In the 
doſe of a drop or two, it proves a 
ſerviceable carminative and ftoma- 
chic; in one of fix, eight or more, 
a ſtimulating, detergent, diuretic 
and emmenagogue; it ſeems to have 
ſomewhat of the nature of the tur- 


pentines, or their diſtilled oil; like 


which it communicates a violet 
ſmell to the urine, 

The oil of theſe berries reſides 
partly in veſicles ſpread through the 
ſubſtance of the fruit, and partly in 
little cells contained in the ſeeds ; 
when the berry is dry, and the oil 
hardened into a refinoas ſubſtance, 
it becomes viũbie, upon breaking 
the ſeeds, in form of little tranſpa- 
rent drops. In order therefore to 
obtain this oil ro advantage, we 
. ought, previous to the diſtillation, 
to bruiſe the berry thoroughly; ſo 


as to break the ſecds, and enturcly , 


lay open tae 9.ly teceptacles. 
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ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of lavender finuer, 
L.E 


This oil, when in perſection, i 
very limpid, of a pleaſant yelloy. 
iſh colour, extremely fragrant, poſ: 
ſeſſing in an eminent degree the 
peculiar ſmell generally admiredin 
the flowers, It is a medicine of 
great uſe, both externally and in- 
ternally, in paralytic and lethargic 
complaints, rheumatic pains, and 
debilities of the nervous ſyſten, 
The doſe is from one drop to fire 
or fix. 

Lavendar flowers yield the mol 
fragrant oil, and in conſiderabſ the 
largeſt quantity, when they ar 
ready to fall off ſpontaneouſly, a 
the ſeeds begin to ſhew themſelves; 
the leaves give out extreme!y lit 
tle. The flowers may be ſeparatel 
from the reſt of the plant, by di. 
ing it a little, and then gent) 
beating it: they ſhould be imme. 
diately committed to diſtillation, 
and the proceſs conducted with 2 
well regulated gentle heat; to 
great heat would not only chang: 
the colour of the oil, but likewl: 
make a diſagreeable alteration u 
its ſmell. 


OLEevum baccarum LAUR? 18851. 
TIALE. 
Eſſintial oil of bayberrits, 

The oil of bayberries is thin and 
limpid, moderately pungent, of 
ſtrong and tolerably grateful ſme!. 
It is given in flatulent colics, by- 
ſteric complaints, and for alla 
the pains — 20mg upon dell 
very; the doſe from two drops" 
five or fix. It is likewiſe made a 
ingredient in carminative gel 
and in ſome hyſteric caſes, 5 
plied externally. 


ESSEN. 


Chap. 5 
SEN TIA LIMONUM [Z.] 
OLEUM — LIMONUM. 
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Tunis is a pleaſant oil, of a fine 
ſmell, very near as agreeable as 
that of the freſh peel: it is one of 
the lighteſt and moſt volatile eſſen- 
tial oils we have, perfectly limpid, 
and almoſt colourleſs. It is taken 
in doſes of two or three drops, as 
a cordial, in weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, &c. though more frequently 
uſed as a perfume. It gives a fine 
flavour to the officinal ſpuritus vo- 
latilis aromaticus, and occaſions 
the ſoap pills to fit eaſy on the 
ſtomach, 


OLEUM MAC1S ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of mace, 

The eſſential oil of mace is mo- 
derately pungent, very ſubtile and 
volatile, of a ſtrong aromatic 
ſmell, like that of the ſpice itſelf: 
it is thin and limpid, of a pale 
yellowiſh colour, with a portion of 
thicker and darker coloured oil at 
the bottom, This oil is celebrated 
in vomiting, hiccups, colicky 
pains, &c. both given internally 


588- from one to four drops, and applied 
externally to the ſtomach and um- 

bilical region. It is however but 

n and rarely made uſe of, and not often 

| - met with in the ſhops, 

mel. ; 

, by OLEUM MAJORANAE 

ayng ESSENTIALE. 

dell Eſſential oil of marjoram leaves. 

p , Lond. 

de 


This oil is very hot and pene- 
trating, in flavour not near ſo a- 
greeable as the marjoram itſelf ; 
When in perfection, it is of a pale 
yellow colour; by long keeping, 
it turns reddiſh : if dittilled with 
too great a heat, it ariſes of 'this 


eis ; 


is 3p 


SEN- 


 Efential oils. 
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colour at firſt. It is ſuppoſed to 
be uliarly ſerviceable in re- 
laxations, obſtructions, and mucous 
diſcharges of the uterus: the doſe 
is one or two drops. 


OLEUM MEN TH 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſential oil of the leave of com 
mon mint. 

L. E. 

This oil ſmells and taſtes ſtrongly 
of the mint, but is in both reſpe&ts 
ſomewhat leſs agreeable than the 
herb itſelf. It is an uſeful ſtoma- 
chic medicine; and not unfre. 
quently exhibited in want of a 
petite, weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
reachings to vomit, and other like 
diſorders, when not accompanied 
with heat or inflammation z two or 
three drops, or more, are given 
for a doſe. It is likewiſe employed 
externally for the ſame pur . 
and is an excellent ingredient in 
the ſtomachic plaſter of the ſhops. 


OLEUM MENTHE PIPERI- 
TIDIS ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of pep- 
per mint. 

Lond. 

This poſſeſſes the ſmell, taſte, and 
virtues of the pepper mint in per- 
fection; the colour is a pale green- 
iſn yellow. It is a medicine of 
= pungency and ſubtility ; and 
iffuſes, almoſt as ſoon as taken, 
a glowing warmth through the 
whole ſyſtem. In colics, accompa- 
nied with great coldneſs, and in 
ſome hyiteric complaints, it is of 
excellent ſervice. A drop or two 

are in general a ſufficient doſe. 


OLEUM NUCIS MOSCHAT.Z 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſfential oil of nutmegs. 

„ 


The eſſential oil of nutmegs poſ- 
ſeſits the flavour aud aromatic vir- 
f tues 
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tues of the ſpice in an eminent de- 

ree. It is ſimilar in quality to 
the oil of mace, but ſomewhat 
leſs grateful. 


OLEUM ORIGANI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of origa- 
num. 

L. I. 

This oil has a very pungent acri- 
monious taſte, and a penetrating 
ſmell. It has been chiefly em- 
ployed externally as an errhine, 
and for caſing pains of the teeth. 


OLEUM ESSENTIALE PIPE- 
RIS JAMAICENSIS. 
Eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper. 
Edinb, 

This is a very elegant oil, and 
may be uſed as a ſuccedaneum to 
thoſe of ſome of the dearer ſpices. 
It is of a fine pale colour, in fla- 
vour more agreeable than the oil 
of cloves, and not far ſhort of that 
of nutmegs. It ſinks in water, 
like the oils of ſome of the eaſtern 


ſpices. 
OLEUM PULEGIHL 


» 


ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of penny- 
royal. 


2. Z. | 
This oil, in ſmell and tafle, re- 
ſembles the original plant ; the 
virtucs of which it likewiſe poſ- 
ſeſſes. It is given in hyſteric caſes, 
from one to tour or five drops, 


OLEUM RORISMARINI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential cil of r4jemary, 
TL. J. 

The oil of roſemary is drawn 
from the plant in flower. When 
in perlection, it is very light and 
thin. pale, and almoſt colourleſs; of 
ret fragrancy, though not quite 
o agrceable as the roſemary i:(elf, 
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It is recommended, in the doſe of 
a few drops, in nervous and hyſe. 
ric complaints. Boerhaave hol; 
it in great eſteem againſt epilepſies, 
and ſuppreſſions of the uterine pur. 
gations, occaſioned by weakneſ; 
and inactivity. 


OLEUM LIGNI RHODIL 
ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential oil of rhodium, 
L. 4 


This oil is extremely odorifer. 
ous, and principally employed a 
a perfume in ſcenting poauiz.uns, 
and the like. Cuſtom has not as 
yet received any preparation of 
this elegant aromatic wood into 
internal uſe, 


OLEUM RUTA 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of rue leaves. 

The oil of rue has a very acnd 
taſte, and a penetrating ſmell, x- 
ſembling that of the herb, but n. 
ther more unpleaſant, It is ſone- 
times made uſe of in hyſteric dior- 
ders, and as an anthelmintic; 3 
alſo in epilepſies proceeding from a 
relaxed ſtate of the nerves. 

Rue yields its oil very ſparingly. 
The largeſt quantity is obtained 
from it when the flowers are ready 
to fall off, and the ſeeds begin !0 
ſhew themſelves : ſuitable macer#- 
tion, previous to the diſtillation, 
is here extremely neceſſary. 


OLEUM SABINE 
ESSENTIALE. 
E ſential oil of ſavin leaves. 
L. E 


Savin is one of the plants which 
in former editions of the Edinburg) 
pharmacopœia were directed to bs 
lightly fermented before the diſtil- 
lation: this, however, is not def 
neceſſary ; for ſavin yields, with- 
out any fermentation, and eben 
without much macerativn, 4 very 


= 
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uantity of oil: the foregoin 
nds + fun in need of a treat: 
ment of this kind. The vil of 
Gavin is a celebrated uterine and 
emmenagogue in cold phlegma- 
tic habits, it is undoubledly a me- 
dicine of good ſervice, though not 
capable of performing what it has 
been uſually repreſented to do. 
The doſe is, two or three drops or 
more. | 


OLEUM SASSAFRAS 
ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential oil of ſaſſafras. 
red 
This is the moſt ponderous of 


all the known eſſential oils, but 
riſes in diſtillation with ſufficient 
eaſe: it appears limpid as water, h is 
a moderately pungent taſte, a very 
fragrant ſmell, exactly reſembling 
that of the ſaſſafras, It ſtancs 
greatly commended as a ſudorific, 


re- and for purifying the blood and 
n. Juices: it is likewiſe ſuppoſed to 
ne- be of ſervice in humoural aſthmas 
or- and coughs, The doſe is from 


one drop to eight or ten; though 
Geoffroy goes as far as twenty. 
The decoction remaining after 


ly. the diſtillation of the oil, affords 
ned by inſpiſſation (ſee chap. vi.) an 
ady uſeful extract, of a mild, bitteriſh, 
n to ſubaſtringent taſte, Hoffman ſays, 
orte he has given it with great benefit, 
500, in daſes of a ſcruple, as a corrobo- 
rant in cachectie caſes, in the de- 
cline of intermitting fevers, and for 
abating 2 ſpaſms. 
Js IWW 
iu Of tur . 
hich A ro 
ured This is diſtilled in the Came man- 
to bo ner as the foregoing oils, and is 
Jiftil- ſtrictly an eſſential one, though not 
very uſually ranked in this claſs; it is 
with- commonly, but improperly as the 
even college obſerve, called ſpirit of 


turpentine. It is employed in large 
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quantities for ſome mechanic pur- 
ſes, and hence the diſtillation of 
it is become a particular buſineſs. 
This oil is a very hot, ſtimulat- 
ing medicine (ſee page 239.) It 
is ſometimes given as a ſudorific 
and diuretic, in the doſe of two or 
three drops: in larger doſes, it is 
apt to greatly heat the body, oc- 
caſion pain of the head, an effu- 
fion of the ſemen, and liquor of the 
roſtrate glands. It has neverthe- 
eſs been of late taken in confi» 
derable doſes (along with honey or 
other convenient vehicles) againſt 
the ſciatica; and, as is ſaid, with 
good ſucceſs. Some have recom- 
mended it againſt venereal run- 
nings: but here it has produced 
miſchievous conſequences, inflam- 
ing the parts and aggravating the 
diſorder. Externally it is not un- 
frequently employed againſt rheu- 
matic pains, aches, ſprains, for diſ- 
cuſling cold tumours, and reſtrain- 
ing hemorrhages. 


After the diſtillation of the tur- 
pentine, there remains in the 
{tilf a brittle reſinous ſubſtance, 
of a yellow colour, called e 
flava, yellow reſin [L.] 

The only uſe of this is in exter- 
nal applications, for giving con- 
ſiſtence to plaſters, and the like 
purpoſes. 


MosT of the foregoing oils are 


drawn by our chemiſts, and eaſily 
precurable in a tolerable degree 
of perfection; thoſe of cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs, and mace, except- 
ed. Theſe are uſually imported 
from abroad; and are for the moſt 
part ſo much adulterated, that it is 
difficult to meet with ſuch as are 
at all fit for uſe. 

Nor are the adulterations of theſe 
kinds of preparations eaſily diſco- 
verable. The groſſer abuſes in- 
deed may be readily detected: 

thus 
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thus if the oil is mixed with ſpirit 
of wine, it will turn milky on the 
addition of water; if with expreſſed 
oils, rectiſied ſpirit will diſſolve the 
eſſential, and leave the other be- 
hind ; if with oil of turpentine, on 
dipping a piece of paper in the 
mixture, and drying it with a gen- 
tle heat, the turpentine will be be- 
trayed by its ſmell. But the more 
ſubtile artiſts have contrived other 
methods of ſophiſtication, which 
elude all trials of this kind. 

Some have looked upon the ſpe- 
cific gravity of oils, as a certain cri- 
terion of their genuineneſs; and ac- 
cordingly we have given a table of 
the gravity of ſeveral in page 38. 
This however is not to be abſo- 
lutely depended on; for the ge- 
nuine oils, obtained from the ſame 
ſubject, oftentimes differ in gravit 
as much as thoſe drawn from dif- 
ferent ones. Cinnamon and cloves, 
whoſe oils uſually fink in water, 
yield, if ſlowly and warily diſtilled. 
an oil of great fragrancy, which is 
nevertheleſs ſpecifically lighter than 
the aqueous fluid employed in the 
diſtillation of it ; whilſt, on the 
other hand, the laſt runnings of 
ſome of the lighter oils prov: ſome- 
times ſo ponderous as to fink in 
water. | 

As all eſſential oils agree in the 
=” properties of ſolubility in 

pirit of wine, indiſſolubĩ lity in wa- 

ter, miſcibility with wa ter by the 
intervention of certain intermedia, 
volatility in the heat of: boiling wa- 
ter, &c. it is plain that they may 
be vanouſly mixed with one ano- 
ther, or the dearey ſophiſticated 
with the cheaper, without any poſ- 
ſibility of diſcovering the abuſe by 
any trials of this 'kind. And in- 
deed, it would nc.t be of much ad- 
vantage to the Pt irchaſer, if he had 
infalliblecriterty of the genuineneſs 
of every indivi dual oil. It is of 
as much impg'ctance, that they be 
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- In every other part of this 


Part III. 
200d, a3 that they be ine; for! 


have often ſeen genuine oils, from 
incurious diſtillation, and lon 
and careleſs keeping, weaker bot 
in ſmell and taſte than the con. 
mon ſophiſticated ones, 

The ſmell and taſte ſeem to he 
the only certain teſts that the na- 


ture of the thing will admit of. If 


a back ſhould have in every reſpet 
the appearance of good cinnamon, 
and ſhould be proved indiſputably 
to he the genuine bark of the cin- 
namon tree; yet, if it wants the 
cinnamon flavour, or has it but in 
a low degree, we reject it: and the 
caſe is the ſame with the oil. I: 
is only from uſe and habit, or com- 
pariſon with ſpecimens of known 
quality, that we can judge of the 

oodnefs, either of the drugs then- 
— or of cheir oils. 

Moſt of the eſſential oils, indeed, 
are too hot and pungent to be 
taſted with ſafety ; and the ſmell of 
the ſubjeR is ſo much concentrated 
in them, that a ſmall variation 
in this reſpect is not eaſily diſtin- 

uiſhed. But we can readily di- 
ute them to any aſſignable degree, 
A drop of the oil may be diſſolved 
in ſpirit of wine; or received on 3 
bit of ſugar, and diſſolved by that 
intermedium in water, The quan- 
tity of liquor, which it thus im- 
pregnates with its flavour, or the 
degree of flavour which it commo - 
nicates to a certain determinate 

uantity, will de the meaſure of the 
£ ree of goodneſs of the oil. 

1 ſhall here ſubjoin ſome er- 
periments, of the quantity of . 
tial oil obtained from different 77 
tables, reduced into the form 014 
table. The firſt column contains 
the names of the reſpective 4 © 
table ſubſtances, the ſecond the 
quantity of each whi-h was ſab. 
mitted to the diſtillation, and th? 
third the quantity of oil obtained. 


WT ariſc 
read 
Viele 


give 


ſhew 
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und weights are mention - of the ſubjects, from which one 
— wn” troy — of twelve part of oil was obtained. To each 
ounces is meant; but theſe expe - article is affixed the author's name 
riments having been all made by from whom the experiment ig 
a pound of ſixteen ounces, it was taken: thoſe to which no name is 
thought expedient to ſet down the added, are experimets of my own. 
matter of fact in the original The different diſtillations of one 
weights; eſpecially as the ſeveral ſubject, ſeveral of which are in- 
materials, in the large quantity ſerted in the table, ſhew how vari- 
commonly required for, the diſtil- able the yield of oil is, and that the 
lation of oils, are purchaſed by exotic ſpices, as well as our indi- 
weights of the ſame kind. But to genous plants, do not always con- 
remove any ambiguity which might tain the ſame proportion of this ac- 
ariſe from hence, and enable the tive principle; though it muſt be 
reader to judge more readily of the obſerved, alſo, that part of the dif- 


+ MW yield, a reduction of the weights is ferences may probably ariſe from 
| W given in the next column; which the operation itſelf having been 
e ſhews the number of parts of each more or leſs carefully performed. 
t 
þ Table of the quantity of eſſential oil obtained from different 
: vegetables. 
» Agallochum wood = -| 101b. 4 dra. 200 Hef. 
— root — - 1 Ib. 9 | 1dra. | 128 Ch, 
d, Aniſeed - - | 11b. 4 dra, 320 Neum. 
be Aniſeed „ „ ð v 1 oun. 48 
of Aniſeed « - f- 4 1 oun, 64 
ed Aſaſetida = -| 4 oun. 1 dra. | 32 Mum. 
on Calamus Aromaticus ] Folb. 2 oun, g 185 E. 
in- Calamus Aromaticus | 11b. zſcrup 5 1920 Meum. 
di- Caraway feeds « -| 41b. 2 oun, | © 32 
ke. Caraway ſeeds a gdra. | Z |. 284 
red Caraway ſeeds - -| 1cwt. | = | $830un. 5 217 
03 Carline thiſtle root = ] 1 lb. 2 zz ſcrup | & 153 Mum. 
hat Cardamom feeds - Ji 0un. |S | iſcrup | 3 24\Neum. 
2. Carrot feeds « J 21b.1 1 dra. 171 
im- Caſcarilla -| 11b. CS 4 1 dra. F 4 128)Carth, 
the Camomile flowers - [lb. 8 ; 3ogra. | © | 256|Carth. 
nu- Common camomile flowers -| 6 lb. +4 — © | 153 
late Wild camomile flowers -| 11b.| 2 | zogra. | & 384 Carb. 
the Wild camomile flowers +| 61b. |-2 21dra. 307 
Chervil leaves, freſh - glb. 30gra. | = | 2304|Neum. 
ex · Cedar wood — . 2 J 3 64 Margg. 
2 Cinnamon J 11b.! 1 dra, | & 1280848. 
4 Cinnamon - -| 11b.] 2:i{crup © | 153\Newn, 
of 4 Cinnamon - - -| 41b. 6 dra. 85 Lenery. 
ains Cinnamon * 2 dra. 64 Carth. 
* Cinnamon =. s.. xa 8 ſerup 454|Carth. 
e Clary ſeeds - -| 41b. 2 dra, - 256 
ſub- Clary in flower, freſh - 4 30 lb. 2 oun. 
| the Cloves 3% 594 
- - lb.] {ifoun, ] | 10YTiichm. 


Cloves 


— 
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Nutmeg 


Cloves o 6 1 1b.” 7 oun.Y f 52 (Cort, 
Cloves - — 2 lb. 5 oun. 67 . 
Copaiba balſam -| 11b. 6 oun. 23 |H 
Copaiba balſam -u lb. 8 oun. 2 
Cummin ſeed - -I buſh. } 21 oun. 
Dictamnus Creticus - <«| 1 lb. 30 gra. | 256 
Dill ſeed - - -| 4 b. 2 oun. 32 
Elecampane root * - 2 lb. 3iicrup | 245 Mun. 
Elemi - »{. 2+ ID. 1 oun. 16 [Man, 
Fennel ſeed, common <| 20un. 1{crup 48 Neun. 
Fennel ſeed, ſweet + - [1 buſh. 18 oun. 
Galan I root - -F 1 Ib. 1 dra, 128 [Can. 
Garlick root, freſh  - -|: 21d. 30 gra. | | 256 Mun. 
Ginger — -| 11b. 1 dra. 128 [Mun 
Horf-radiſh root, freſh - -{| 8oun, 15 gra. 256 M. 
Hyſſop leaves - -] 2 lb. 1+ dra. |. 237 I\eun 
Hyſſop leaves - -| 11b. 14 dra. 85 Cart. 
Hy ſſop leaves — -| 2 Ib. 2 dra. & | 64 Can. 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh - =<| 2 cwt, 6oun. | © | 597 
Hyſlop leaves, freſh - 10 lb. 3 dra, = 1.427 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh - <=| 3o lb. gdra, } & 427 
Juniper berries - sbb. |= | 3oun. |'S | 424 HA. 
Juniper berries - 1 lb. 3 dra. | | 424 Ca. 
Lavender in flower, freſh -| 48 Ib. | -Z 12 oun, o | 64 
Lavender in flower, freſh - 30 lb. 8 63 oun. 272 
Lavender in flower, freſh - |; 34cwt \ © 4 60 oun. 2 4403 
Lavender flowers, freſh 2 lb. | 4 dra. | & | 64 H 
Lavender flowers, dried - 4 lb. 2 | 2 oun. G 32 
Lavender flowers, dried ] 2 lh. Z | 1 0un, Ss | 32 % 
Lavender flowers, dried —] 41b,|-5 3 oun. 5 214 Huf. 
Broad-lecaved lavender -| 4 1b, 10un. | 5 4 Hay 
flowers, dry : -| 11b, | 2dra. | & | 64 [Cut 
Lovage root - -| 11b, | 1 dra. |S | 128 Cari 
Mace - - -| bb. 5 dra. | & | 25+ Mn 
Mace - 5 i bb. 6 dra. 21% Can. 
Marjoram in flower, freſh - 81 lb. 32 oun. 347 
Marjoram in flower, freſh - 134 lb. 3+ dra. 493 
Marjoram in flower, freſh» -| 44 lb. | 1 oun, 362 
Marjoram leaves, freſh 182 lb. 4 dra. 592 
Marjoram leaves, dried - 4 Ib, 1 oun, 64 Hip 
Maſterwort root . -| 11b, 30 gra. 256 |Newts 
Milfoil flowers, dried - <| 14 lb. 4 dra. 448 
Mint in flower, freſh - <| 6 lb. 4+ dra. 177 
Mint leaves, dried * - -| 4 - 14 _ 421 Hef 
Pepper mint, „ 3 dra. 170;| 
Myrrh - -| 11b, 2 dra, 04 2 
| Myrrh - - -| 1 1b. 3 dra. 425 * 
Nutmegs =— 8 1 oun. 10. 
N Nutmegs 3 -| 11b, 1 oun. 16 je? 
Nutmegs — - - 1 1b, 4 dra. 32 4 8 
| Nutmegs = - , | 1b } { 6da} LUniiÞ 


———— 
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arth, 
8 Nutm - - - 1 Ib 5 dra. F 2 Carth, 
7 Parlley ſeeds, fred «© {| 2 Ib 1 dra. | 4580 
Parſley leaves, freſh - <. 238 lb. 2 oun. 1904 : 
Parſnep ſeeds . *| 8b. 2 dra. 512 __ 
Pennyroyal in flower, freſh | | 3 lb. | | 6 dra. 277 
Black pepper - "| 21b.j | 6dr. | 422] 
* Black pepper 1 24 dra. 82 Mum. 
an Black pepper - -| 11b, 4ſcrup 95 Carb. 
1 Black pepper — 1 bb. 1 dra. 128 |Heifter, 
Black pepper 2 *T 6b 3 dra, 256 [Ges. 
th, Pimento * 30gra. | 16 [Neam, 
Fu Rhodium wood — - 1 1b. 3 dra, 4253 [N un, 
_ Rhodium wood — 1 bb. | | 2 dra. | | 6. [Salas 
0 Rhodium wood 1b. 3 dra. | 423|Sala. 
wy Rhodium wood - -| 11b 3 dra. 423|Carth, 
th, Rhodium wood - 1 bb. 4 dra. 32 |Carth, 
Hh, Roſemary in flower 1 ewt. 8 oun. 224 
Roſemary leaves — -i 1h, 2 dra. g 64 Sala. 
Roſemary leaves 1 1b, 3 dra, S | 422 |Sala. 
| Roſemary leaves -| 31b. 3; dra | DI | 121 |Neum, 
4 Roſemary leaves I ib | dra. = ! 128 [Carth. 
* Roſemary leaves Ib. |= i dra. 382 Cart. 
Roſemary leaves, freſh «- .| 70 Jb. | 5 oun, | 'S | 224 
Roſes — — ioo 1b, 2 4 dra — 
Roſes — * 1100 Ib. 2 Il oun, | Z 
N Roſes — — Ib. 8 430 gra. 873 
Rue i " 10 1b, j = 2 dra. w 
: Rue — — io lb. [ 4 dra. 8 
: Rue in flower — *| 41b. i dra 4 
f ue in flower - * | 6o lb. => 27 oun — 
1 Rue with the ſeeds 72 1b, | | 3 oun. 8 
4, daffron . . 6 13d. | 8 
1 Sage —_— + 1 1b, eicrup | 5 
N Sage in flower, freſh . . 34 1b, oon. | & 
Sage of virtue in flower 27 lb. 6 dra. | 
age of virtue in flower 8 Ih. 14 dra. 
Saſſafras — — - 6 Ib. | 14 Oun. 
Sallafras - 7 -| 61b. 2 oun 
Savin — - -| 21b, | 5 oun, 
. Saunders, yellow *| 1 1b. 2 dra, 
Smallage ſeeds — I w. 2x\{crup 
Stechas in flower, freſh - $2 lb. 2 dra, 
hyme in flower, freſh 2 ct. 5+ oun 
byme in flower, dix 3+ Ib. 14 dra. 
Lemon thyme in flower, freſh 51 1b. Iz oun. 
*non thyme in flower, freſh 98 Ib. 2+ oun. 
Lemon thyme dried a little 104 lb. 3 oun. 
ormwood leaves Gy =. 4 lb. 1 0un 
ormwood leaves = 6 18 lo. 1 oun. 
* ormwood leaves dry 25 lb. | 34 aun. 
7 a $; F | 1 Ib. . 1 dra, | 
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SECT. I 
Simple diſtilled waters, 


HF efluvia which exhale in 

the air from many vegeta- 

bles, particularly from thoſe of the 
odorous kind, con ſiſt apparently of 


principles of great ſubtility and ac- 


tivity, capable of ſtrongly and ſud- 
denly aftefting the brain and ner- 
vous ſyſtem, eſpecially in theſe 
whoſe nerves are of great ſenſibili- 
ty; and likewiſe of operating, in 


'a {lower manner, upon the ſyſtem 


of groſſer veſſels. Thus Boerhaave 
obſerves, that in hyſterical and hy- 
pochondriacal perſons, the fra- 
grant odour of the Indian hyacinth 
excites ſtrange ſpaſms, which the 
ſtrong ſcent of rue relieves ; that 
the effluvia of the walnut-tree oc- 
caſion headachs, and make the bo- 
dy coſlive: that thoſe of poppies 
procure ſleep: and that the ſmell 
of bean bloſſoms, long continued, 
diſorders the ſenſes. Lemery re- 
lates, from his own knowledge, 
that ſevera] perſons were purged, 
by ſtaying long in a room where 
damaſk roſes were drying. 

Some of the chemiſts have in- 
dulged themſelves in the pleaſing 
ſurvey of theſe preſiding ſpirits, 


- as, they are called, of vegetables ; 


their peculiar nature in the diffe- 
rent ſpecies of plants; their exha- 
lation into the atmoſphere by the 
ſun's heat, and diſperſion by winds ; 
their rendering the air of particular 
places medicinal, or otherwiſe, ac- 
cording to the nature of the plants 
that abound. The have contrived 
alſo different means for collecting 
theſe fugitive emanations, and con- 
. centrating and condenfing them 
into a liquid form; employing 
either the native moiſture of the 
ſubject, or an addition of water, as 


a vehicle, or matrix for retaining 
them. 


Tur proceſs which has been 
judged moſt analagous to that of 
nature is the following. The ſub. 
je, freſh gathered, at the ſeaſon 
of its greateſt vigour, with the 
morning dew upon it. is laid light- 
ly and unbruiſed in a ſhallow veſſel, 
to which is adapted a low head with 
a recipient: under the. veſſel, a 
live coal is placed, and occaſionally 
renewed, ſo as to keep up an uni 
form heat, no greater than that 
which obtains in the atmoſphere 
in ſummer, viz. about 85 degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. In this 
degree of heat, there ariſes, ei- 
ceeding ſlowly, an inviſible vapour, 
which condenſes in the head into 
dewy drops and falls down into the 
receiver, and which has been ſup 
poſed to be the very ſubſtance that 
the plant would have ſpontaneoul- 
ly emitted in the open air. 

But on ſubmitting to this procel 
many kinds of odoriferous vege- 
tables, I have always found the 
liquors obtained by it to be ve 
different from the natural effluiii 
of the reſpective ſubjecis: they had 
very little ſmell, and no remarkable 
taſte, It appeared that a bea, 
equal to that of the atmoſphere, 
incapable of raiſing in cloſe vt 
ſels thoſe parts of vegetables whicd 
they emit in the open air, It mi 
therefore be preſumed, that in ti 
laſt caſe, ſome other cauſe concurs 
to the effect: that it is not the ſun 
heat alone, which raiſes, and in- 
pregnates the air, with the ocoros 
principles of vegetables, but tt 
the air itſelf, or the watery 45 


=> 
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dity with which it abounds, acting 
as a true diſſolvent, extracts and 
imbibes them; ſo that the natural 
efAuvia of a plant may be looked 
upon as an infuſion of the plant 
made in air. The purgative virtue 
of the damaſk roſe, and the aſtrin- 
gency of the walnut-tree, which, 
2s above obſerved, are in ſome 
meaſure communicated to the air, 
may be totally extracted by infuſion 
both in watery and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua, but never riſe in diſtillation 
with any degree of heat: and the 
volatile odours of aromatic herbs, 
which are diffuſed through the at- 
moſphere in the loweſt warmth, 
cannot be made to diſtil without a 
heat much greater than 1s ever 
found to obtain in a ſhaded air. 

The above proceſs therefore, and 
the theory on which it is built, ap- 
pear to be faulty in two points; 
(1.) in ſuppoſing that all thoſe prin- 
ciples, which naturally exhale from 
vegetables, may be collected by 
diſtillation; whereas there are many 
which the air extracts in virtue of 
its diſſolving power, and which are 
artificially ſeparable alſo by diſſol- 
vents only; (2.) in employing a 
Cegree of heat inſufficient for ſepa- 
rating even thoſe parts which are 
truly exhaleable by heat. 


Tus foregoing method of diſtil- 
lation is commonly called di/f/illation 
by the cold flill ; but thoſe, who 
have practiſed it, have generally 
employed a conſiderable heat. A 
ſhallow leaden veſſel is filled with 
the freſh herbs, flowers, &c. which 
are heaped above it, ſo that when 
the head is fitted on, this alſo may 
be filled a conſiderable way: a lit- 
tle fire is made under the veſſel, ſuf- 
cient to make the bottom much 
botter than the hand can bear, care 
being taken only not to heat it ſo 
lar as to endanger ſcorching any 


part of the ſubject. If the bottom 
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of the veſſel is not made ſo hot as 
to have this effect on the part con- 
tiguous to it, it is not to be fear- 
ed that the heat communicated to 
the reſt of the included matter will 
be great enough to do it any injury, 
By this management, the volatile 
parts of ſeveral oderous plants, as 
mint, are effectually forced over 
and if the proceſs has been ſcilfully 
managed, ho diſtilled liquor proves 
richly impregnated with the native 
odour and flavour of the ſubject, 
without having received any kind 
of diſagreeable impreſſion from the 
heat made uſe of, 
This proceſs has been chiefly 
practiſed in private families; the 
ſlowneſs of the diſtillation, and 
the attendance and care neceſſary 
for preventing the ſcorching of 
ſome part of the plant, ſo as to 
communtcate an ungrateful burnt 
flavour to the liquor, rendering 
it inconſiſtent with the diſpatch 
requiſite in the larger way of bu- 
ſineſs. 


AxoTHER method has therefore 
been had recourſe to, that by the 
common ſtill, called, in diſtinction 
from the foregoing, the hot till. 
Here aquantity of water 1s added to 
the plant, to prevent its burning : 
and the liquor is kept nearly of 
a boiling heat, or made fully to 
boil, ſo that the vapour riſes plen- 
tifully into the head, and paſſing 
thence into a ſpiral pipe or worm, 

laced- in a veſſel of cold water, 
1s there condenſed, and runs out 
in drops quickly ſucceeding one 
another, or in a continued ſtream. 
The additional water does not at 
all weaken the produce : for the 
moſt volatile parts of the ſubject 
riſe firſt, and impregnate the li- 
quor that. firſt diſtils: as ſoon as 
the plant has given over its virtue 
ſofficiently, which is known by ex- 
amining from time to time the li- 

Bb 2 quor 
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quor that runs from the noſe of 
the worm, the diſtillation is to be 


ſtopt. 

This is the method of diſtilla- 
tion commonly practiſed for the 
officinal waters, It is accompanied 
with one imperfection, affecting 
chiefly thoſe waters, whoſe princi- 
pal value conſiſts in the delicacy of 
their flavour; this being not a little 
injured by the boiling k 
employed, and by the coagitation 
of the odorous particles of the 
ſubject with the water. Sometimes 
alſo a part of the plant ſticks to 
the fides of the ſtill, and is fo far 
ſcorched as to give an ungrateful 
taint to the liquor. 


Tura is another method of 
managing this aperation, which J 
have already recommended for the 
diſtillation of the more volatile eſ- 

ſential oils, and which is equally 
applicable to that of the waters. 
In this method, the advantages 
of the foregoing ones are united, 
and their inconveniences obviated. 
A quantity of water being poured 
into the ſtil], and the herbs or flow- 
ers placed in a baſket over it, there 
can be no poſſibility of burning; 
the water may be made to boil, 
but ſo as not to riſe up into the 
baſket, which would defeat the 
intention of this contrivance, The 
hot vapour of the water paſling 
lightly through all the interſtices 
of the ſubje& matter, imbibes and 
carries over the volatile parts un- 
altered in their native flavour, By 
this means the diſtilled waters of 
all thoſe ſubſtances, whoſe oils are 
of the more volatile kind, are ob- 
tained in the utmoſt perfection, 
and with ſufficient diſpatch ; for 
which laſt intention the ftill may 


be filled quite up to the head, 


In the diſtillation of eſſential 
Gils, the water, as obſerved in the 
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foregoing ſection, imbibes alan 
a part of the oil. The diftilled i. 
Jun, here treated of, are no otbe 
than water thus impregnated vid 
the eſſential oil of the ſabjea ; what 
ever ſmell, taſte, or virtue, is her 
communicated to water, or obtain. 
ed in the form of a watery liquor, 
being found in a concentrated {at 
in the oil. The eſſential oil, & 
ſome part of it, more attenuate 
and ſubtilized than the reſt, is the 
direct principle, on which the tit 
of ſpiritus rector, or preſiding ſpiti, 
has been beſtowed. 

All thoſe vegetables therefor 
which contain an eſſential oil, will 
give over ſome virtue to water by 
diſtillation : but the degree of de 
impregnation of the water, or the 
quantity of water which a plant 
is capable of ſatiating with its vin 


tue, are by no means in proportion Plar 
to the quantity of its oil. 'The ol fr 
ſatiates only the water that comes V 
over at the ſame time with it: i if 


there is more oil than is ſufficient b 
for this ſatiation, the ſurplus ſeps d1 
rates, and concretes in 1ts proper in 
form, not miſcible with the war?! ye 
that ariſes afterwards. Some odo 55 
riferous flowers, whoſe oil is in 6 Tc 
little quantity. that ſcarcely 29 
viſible mark of ic appears, unle 
fifty or an hundred pounds Havi 
more are diſtilled at once, give de. po 
vertheleſs as ſtrong an impregi# of 
tion to water, as thoſe plants lic to 
abound moſt with oil. acc 
or 
Many have been of opinion,thit wi 
diſtilled waters may be more als * 
more impregnated with the virtu 1 pu 
of the ſubject, and their frengi bot d 
encreaſed to any aſſigned degrth quant 
by c:hobaticn, that is, by redultil- 22 
ling them a number of times "IO 
freſh parcels of the plant, Ee * 
rience, however, ſhews the you” left 6 
ry ; a water ſcilfully drawn in d di 
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eated one, not ſttonger, but more 


diſagreeable. Aqueous liquors are 
not — of imbibing above A 
certain quantity of the volatile oil 
of vegetables, and this they may 
be made to take up by one, as 
well as by any number of diſtilla- 
tions : the oftener the 
repeated, the ungrateful impreſſion 
which they generally receive from 
the fire, even at the firſt time, be- 
comes greater and greater. Thoſe 
plants which do not yield at firſt 
waters ſufficiently ſtrong, are not 


roceſs 1s 


proper ſubjects for this proceſs, 
ſince their virtue may be obtained 
much more advantageouſly by 


others. 


General rules for the diſtillation of 
the officinal ſimple waters, 


I 


Plants and their parts ought to be 
freſh gathered [Z.] 
Where they are directed freſh, 
ſuch only muſt be employed; 
but ſome are allowed to be uſed 
dry, as being eaſily procurable 
in this ſtate at all times of the 
year, though rather more ele- 
ant waters might be obtained 
rom them whillt green [L.] 


II. 
Having bruiſed the ſubject a little, 


pour thereon thrice its quantity 
of ſpring water: this quantity is 
to be diminiſhed or increaſed, 
according as the plants are more 
or leſs juicy than ordinary [Z.] 


When freſh and juicy herbs are 
to be diſtilled, thrice their weight 
of water will be fully ſufficient : 

at dry ones require a much larger 
quantity, In general, there ſhould 
be ſo much water, that after all 
intended to be diſtilled has come 
over, there may be liquor enough 

eſt to prevent the matter from 
burning to the ſtill, 
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III. 
The diſtillation may be performed 
in an alembic with a refrigera- 
tory, the junctures being lut- 
ed [E.] 8 


IV. 

The diſtillation is to be continued 
as long as the water which comes 
over 1s perceived to have any 
ſmell or taſte of the plant [Z.] 
Plants differ ſo — og according 

to the ſoil and ſeaſon of which they 
are the produce, and likewiſe ac- 
—_— their own age, that it 1s 
impoſhble to fix the quantity of 
water to be drawn from a certain 
weight of them, to.any invariable 
ſtandard. The diſtillation may al- 
ways be continued as long as the 
liquor runs well flayoured of the 
ſubject, and no longer, 

If the herbs are of prime goodneſs, 
they muſt be taken in the weights 
preſcribed. But when freſh ones 

are ſubſtituted to dry, or when 
the plants themſelves are the 
produce of unfavourable ſeaſons, 
and weaker than ordinary, the 
quantities are to be varied ac- 
cording to the diſcretion of the 
artiſt [L. ] 


After the odorous water, alone 
intended for uſe, has come over, 
an acidulous liquor ariſes, which 
has ſometimes extracted ſo much 
from the copper head of the ſtill, 
as to prove emetic. To this are 
owing the anthelmintic virtues at- 
tributed to certain diſtilled waters, 


V. 


In the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, ſome 
vegetables were ordered to be 
ſlightly . fermented with the ad- 
dition of yeaſt, prevjouſly to the 
diſtillation, 

The principle, on which this 
management is founded, is cer- 
b 3 tainly 
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tainly juſt; for the fermentation 
ſomewhat opens and unlocks their 
texture, ſo as to make them part 
with more in the ſubſequent diſtil- 
lation than could be drawn over 
from them without Tome aſſiſtance 
of this kind. Thoſe plants, how- 
ever, which require this treatment, 
are not proper ſubjects for ſimple 
waters to be drawn from; their vir- 
tues being obtainable to better ad- 
vantage by other proceſſes. 


VI. 


If any drops of oil ſwim on the 
ſurface of the water, they are to 
be carefully taken off [E.] 


VII. 


That the waters may keep the bet- 
ter, about one-twentieth part 
their weight of proof ſpirit may 
be added to each, after they are 
diſtilled [L.] 


A great number of diſtilled wa- 
ters were formerly kept in the 
ſhops, and are ſtill retained in fo- 
reign pharmacopœias. The faculty 
of Paris direct, in the laſt edition 
of their codex medicamentarius, no 
leſs than one hundred and twenty- 
five different waters, and one hun- 
dred and thirty different ingredi- 
ents in one ſingle water. Near one 
half of theſe preparations have 
ſcarcely any virtue or flavour from 
the ſubject, and many of the others 
are in ſignificant. 

The colleges of London and 
Edinburgh have rejected theſe oſ- 
tentatious ſuperfluities; and given 
an elegant and compendious ſet of 
waters, ſufficient for anſwering ſuch 
purpoſes as theſe kinds of prepara- 
tions are applied to in practice. 
Diſtilled waters are employed chief- 
ly as grateful diluents, as ſuitable 
vehicles for medicines of greater 
efficacy, or for rendering diiguſtful 
ones more acceptable to the palate 
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and ſtomach : few are depended 
on, in any intentions of conſe. 
quence, by themſelves, 


AQUA ALEXETERIA, 
SIMPLEX. 
Simple alexeterial water. 
Lond. 
Take of 

Spearmint leaves, freſh, a pound 
and a half: 

Sea wormwood tops, freſh ; 

Angelica leaves, freſh, each one 
pound; 

Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. 
Draw off by diſtillation three 

gallous. 


Eiinb, 
Take of 
Elder flowers, moderately dried, 
two pounds; 
Angelica leaves, freſh gathered, 
one pound ; 
Water, a ſufficient quantity, 
Diſtil off three gallons. 


Txress waters are ſufficiently ele- 
gant with regard to taſte and ſmell: 
though few expect from them {uch 
virtues as their title ſeems to imply, 
They are uſed occaſionally for de. 
hicles of alexipharmac medicine, 
or in juleps to be drank after them, 
as coinciding with the intention; 
but in general are not ſuppoſed to 
be themſelves of any coulideradle 
efficacy. 


AQUA SEMINUM ANETH, 
Dill ſeed water, 
Lond. 

Take of i 

Dill ſeeds, one pound; _ 

Water, as much as is ſufficient 

do prevent an empyreuma. 

Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tuis water, which turns cat 


tty ſt f the dill ſeeds, l 
pretty ſtrong o 4 


uteri. 
tle ti 
tilled 
reſe 
ept 


bt 
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ſometimes employed as the baſis 
of carminative juleps. It is ſimi- 
lar in flavour to a water drawn 
from cara way ſeeds, but leſs agree- 


able. 


Aqua ANGELICA. 
Angelica water. 

Take of 

Angelica leaves, freſh, any quan- 

tity 3 

Water, three times as much. 
Diſtil as long as the liquor runs 

well flavoured of the plant, 


Tuis water is among us very 
rarely made uſe of, It ſmells and 
taſtes confiderably of the angelica, 
but does not prove ſo agreeable, as 
might be expected. 


AQUA ARTEMISIE. 
Mug wort water. 
Take of 
Mu; wort leaves, freſh, as much 
as you pleaſe; 
Water, a ſufficient quantity; 
Veaſt, a little. 
Let them land together in a warm 
place, (ill they begin to ferment, 
and then diſtil according to art. 


Mucworr water has been held 
by maoy in great eſteem as an 
uterine, but the herb itſelf has lit- 
tle title to that claſs, and the diſ- 
tilled water none at all. It is at 
> ſcarce ever called for, or 

ept in the ſhops. 


AQUA CORTICUM 
AURANTIORUM SIMPLEX. 
Simple orange peel water. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Yellow peel of Seville oranges 
dried, four ounces ; E7 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning. 


DiRill off one gallon. 
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Tais water proves very weak of 
the orange peel. It is deſigned for 
a diluter, in fevers, and other diſ- 
orders where the ſtomach and pa- 
late are ſubject to receive quick diſ- 
guſt; in which caſes (as the com- 
mittee obſerve) cordial waters, eſ- 
pecially if their uſe is to be long 
continued, ought to be but lightly 
impregnated with any flavour, 
however agreeable. 


AQUA CARDULI BENEDICTI., 
Carduus water. 

This is prepared from the leaves 
of carduus benedictus, after the 
ſame manner as the aqua arte- 
miſie. f 


Tuts water has been looked up- 
on as a ſudorific and alexipharmac; 
and in this intention is till fre- 

uently preſcribed by foreign phy- 
— in juleps and draughts. 
Among us, it has long been diſuſed, 
and held entirely inũgnificant; this 
plant, however opened by fermen- 
tation, giving nothing valuable over 
the helm. The decoction, which 
remains after the diſtillation, duly 
depurated and inſpiſſated, proves a 
medicine of ſome ule: it is a mo- 
derately ſtrong bitter, ſimilar to the 
extract of carduus ; ſee chap. vi. 
In keeping, a conſiderable quan- 
tity of eſſential ſalt ſometimes 
ſhoots in it. 


AQUA CASTOREI. 
Caſtor water, 
Lond. 
Take of 
Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 5 
Draw off two pints. 


CasToR yields almoſt all its fla- 
vour in diſtillation to water; but 
treated in the ſame manuer with 
ſpirit of wine, gives over nothing. 

4 The 
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The ſpirit of caſtor formerly kept in 
the ſhops, had none of the ſmell or 
_ virtues of the drug; whilſt the wa- 
ter here directed proves, when 
freſh drawn, very ſtrong of it. 

It is remarkable, that the vir- 
tues of this animal ſubſtance reſide 
in a volatile oil, analogous to the 
eſſential oils of vegetables: ſome 
are reported to have obtained, in 
dittilling large quantities of the 
the drug, a ſmall portion of oil, 
which ſmelt extremely ſtrong of 
the caſtor, and diffuſed its ungrate- 
ful ſcent to a great diſtance. 

This water is made uſe of in hy- 
ſteric caſes, and ſome nervous com- 

laints, though it has not been 
— to anſa er what many peo» 
ple expect from it : it loſes greatly 
of its flavour in keeping. 


| Aqva CERASORUM NIGRORUM. 
Black cherry water. 

Let any quantity of black cherries 
be bruiſed, ſo as the ſtones 
may be broken; and then diſ- 
tilled according to art, with on- 
ly a ſmall proportion of water, 


Tunis is a very grateful water, 
and has long maintained a place in 
the ſhops. It has frequently been 
employed by phyficians as a vehi- 
cle, in preference to the other di- 
ſtilled waters; and among nurſes, 
and others who have the care of 
young children, has been the firſt 
remedy againſt the convulſive diſ- 
orders to which children are fo 
often ſubj-Q. 

This water has nevertheleſs of 
late ben brought into diſrepute, 
and be ſpme looked upon as poi- 
ſonous. They obſerve, that it re- 
ceives its flavgur principally from 
the cherry ſtones ; and that theſe 
kernels, like many others, bear a 
reſemblance in taſte to the leaves 
of the lauro-ceraſus, which have 


ſame time paſt been diſcovered to 
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yield, by infuſion or diſtillation, 
the moſt ſudden poiſon known; 
ſome phyſicians of Worceſter have 
lately found, by trial purpoſely 


made, that a diſtilled water very 


ſtrongly impregnated with the fla 
vour of the cherry kernels (no more 
than two pints being diſtilled from 
fourteen pound of the cherry ſtones) 
— in like manner — 1 to 

rutes : the committee of the Lon- 
don college repeated the ſame ex- 
periment, and found the effec 
agreeable to thoſe gentlemen's re- 
port. 

It by no means follows from 
theſe trials, nor aſter ſuch long ex. 
n can it be imagined, that 

lack cherry water, when no 
ſtronger than the ſhops have been 
accultomed to prepare it, is unſafe, 
Theſe kernels, as the committee 
obſerve, plainly reſemble opium, 
and ſome other things, which poi- 
ſon only when taken in too great 
a quantity; the water from the 
very laurel leaves is harmleſs when 
duly diluted ; and even ſpirit cf 
wine proves a poiſon of a kind 
not greatly different, if drank to a 
certain degree of exceſs. Nor can 
it be concluded, from the trials 
with the ſtrong black cherry wa- 
ter on dogs, &c. that even this 
will have the ſame effects in the 
human body : the kernels of many 
ſorts of fruits being in ſubſtance 
poiſonous to brutes, though inno- 
cent to man i 

It is poſſible, however, that thi 
water inany degree of ſtrength may 
not be altogether ſafe in the tender 
age of infants, where the prinei. 
ples of life are but juſt beginning 
as it were to move: it is poſſible, 
that it may there have had pern 
cious effects, without being ſof- 
pected ; the ſymptoms it would 
produce, if it ſhould prove hurt 
ful, being ſuch as children are of- 
ten thrown into from the rr 

, vw 1 
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zeh it is imagined to relieve. 
2 — both the 
London and Edinburgh colleges 
have choſen to lay it aſide ; more 
eſpecially as it has been too often 
counterfeited with a water diſtilled 
fom bitter almonds, which are 
known to communicate a poiſon- 


ous quality. 


AQUA CINN AMOMI 
SIMPLEX. 
Simple cinnamon water, 


Take of 
Cinnamon, one pound ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 


t burning. 

0 Diſtil off a gallon. 

n 

s AQUA CINNAMOMI SINE 
0 VINO. 

l Cinnamon water without wine. 
* Edinb. 

A Take of 


Cinnamon, one pound ; 

Water, one gallon and a half, 
dteep them together for two days; 
and then diſtil off the water, till 
it ceaſes to run milky, 


Ta1s is a very grateful and 
ſeful water, poſſeſſing in an emi- 
zent degree the fragrance and 
romatic cordial virtues of the 
pice, Great care ſhould be had, 
n the choice of the cinnamon, 
D avoid the too common im poſi- 
jon of caſia being ſubſtituted in 
5 room : this latter yields a water 
duch leſs agreeable than that of 
anamon, and whoſe flavour is 
Janiteſtly empyreumatic. The 
KO drugs may be eaſily diſtin- 
uſhed from one another by the 


(of, barks laid down under the reſpec- 
ould e articles in the ſecond part of 
un ns ſee page 121 and 127. 
** e virtues of all theſe waters 

pend upon their containing a 
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portion of the oil of the ſubjeR. 


The oil of cinnamon is very pon- 
derous, and ariſes more diſficultly 
than that of any of the other 
vegetable matters from which 
ſimple waters are ordered to be 
drawn. This obſervation directs 
us, in the diſtillation of this 
water, to make uſe of a quick 
fire, and a low veſſel. For the 
ſame reaſon, the water does not 
keep ſo well as might be wiſh- 
ed; the ponderous oil parting 
from it in time, and falling to 
the bottom, when the liquor 
loſes its milky hue, its fragrant 
ſmell, and aromatic taſte. Some 
recommend a ſmall proportion 
of ſugar to be added, in order 
to keep the oil united with the 
water, 


AQUA CHAMAZAMELIT. 
; Chamomile water. 
Edinb. 

Take any quantity of chamomile 
flowers, and ſo much water as 
will prevent burning. Diſtil 
off the water ſo long as it proves 
ſufficiently firong of the flavour 
of the flowers. 


Chamomile flowers were ordered 
in the former editions to be fer- 
mented previouſly to the diſtilla- 
tion, a treatment which they ſtand 
little in need of ; for they pive 
over, without any fermentation, 
as much as that proceſs is capable 
of enabling them to do. In either 
caſe, the ſmell and peculiar fla- 
vour of the flowers ariſe, with- 
out any thing of the bitterneſs ; 
this remaining behind in the de- 
coction; which, if duly depurated 
and inſpiſſated, yields an etxract 
ſimilar to that prepared from the 
flowers in the common manner. 
The diſtilled water has been uſed 
in flatulent colics, and the like, 

but 
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but is at preſent held in no great 
eſteem. | 


AQUA FENICULI. 
Fennel water. 
| Lond. 
Take of be 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, one pound ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma, 
Diſtil off one gallon. 


Eiinb. 
Take of | 
Fennel leaves, freſh, any quan- 
tity ; 
Water, three times as much. 
Diſtil as long as the water runs 
well flavoured, 


Tk firſt of theſe waters is a 
ſufficiently grateful one, and the 


other is not unpleaſant : the leaves 


ſhould be taken before the plant 
has run into flower ; for after this 
time, they are much weaker and 
leſs agreeable. Some have ob- 
ſerved, that the upper leaves and 
tops, before the flowers appear, 

icld a more elegant water, and a 
remarkably finer eſſential oil, than 
the lower ones ; and that the oil 
obtained from the one ſwims on 
water, whilſt that of the other 
finks. No part of the herb, how- 
ever, is equal in flayour to the 


ſeeds. 


AQUA HYSSOPT. 
Hyſſop water. 
Edinb. 

This is diſtilled from the freſh 
leaves of hyſſop, after the ſame 
manner as the water of fennel 
leaves. 


Hys50P water has been held by 
ſome in conſiderable eſteem as an 
uterine and a pectoral medicine. 
It was directed in the laſt edition 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopwia, 
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for making up the black pedo 
troches, but is now ©: changed 
for common water. Few at e 
ſent expect any ſingular vir 
from it, nor is it. often made ule 


of, or met with in the ſhops, 


AQUA MELISSA, 
Balm water, 
4 Edinb. 
This is prepared by diſtilling the 
reen leaves of balm, as in the 
foregoing proceſs, 


In the former editions of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, this 
water was ordered to be cohobatel, 
or rediſtilled from freſh quantities 
of the herb. This management 
ſeems to have been take: frog 
Boerhaave, who has a very high 
opinion of the water thus pr. 
pared : he ſays, he has experi 
enced in himſelf, extraordinary 
effects from it, taken on an empty 
ſtomach ; that it has ſcaice is 
equal in hypochondriacal and hy 
ſterical caſes, the chloroſis, - ad 
palpitation of the heart, as eſtet 
as theſe diſeaſes proceed from 1 
diſorder of the ſpirits rather that 
from any collection of morbitc 
matter. 

For my own part, I have 2. 
ready given my opinion nid 
regard to the cohobation of thei 
liquors ; and ſhall here only d- 
ſerve, that whatever virtues ar 
lodged in balm, they may 
much more perfectly and advat 


tageouſly extracted by cold inſ 


fion in aqueous or ſpirituous met 
ſtrua : in this proceſs, the liqun 
ſuffers no injury from being * 
turned on freſh parcels of the her 
a few repetitions will load it wk 
the virtues of the ſubject, ad 
render it very rich. (See pF 
269.) The impregnation heres 
almoſt unlimited; but in diſile 
waters it is far otherwiſe. _ 

| AQUA 


A( 


warm t 
telief 1 
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AQUA MENT HE. 
Mint water. 
Edinb. 
Take of ; 
Spearmint 
quantity. 
Water, three times as much. 
Diſtil as long as the liquor which 
comes over has any taſte or 
ſmell of the mint. 


leaves, freſh, any 


ie 

eb MEN THA VULGA- 
RIS SIMPLEX. 

1 Simple 1 water, 

bs 


Take of 
Spearmint leave, dried, a pound 
and a half ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 


Tutst waters ſmell and taſte 
very ſtrong of the mint; and 
prove in many caſes uſeful ſto- 


by machics, Boerbaave commends 
ol them (cohobated) as a preſent 
ein and incomparable remedy, for 
* ſtrengthening a weak ſtomach, 
than and curing vomiting proceeding 


from cold viſcous phlegm ; as alſo 
in lięnteries. 


AQUA MEN TH 
PIPERITIDIS SIMPLEX, 


y 6 Simple pepper mint water. 
es a . 
ay bt Take of 


Pepper-mint leaves, dry, apound 
and a half ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 


11990 an empyreuma. 
ing w Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 

d; 3 
_—_ This is a very elegant and 
a, u uſeful water: it has a warm, 
wn page pungent taſte, exactly reſembling 


that of the pepper-mint itſelf. A 
(poonful or two, taken at a time, 
warm the ſiomach, and give great 
clief in cold, flatulent colics. 


here l 


Giftilled 
AQUA 
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plain 
infuſion of the dried leaves of 
the plant, which is not greatly 
different in virtue from the di- 
ſtilled water. 


Some have ſubſtituted a 


Au A PETROSELINI, 
Par ſſey water, 
This is diſtilled from the freſh 
leaves of parſley, after the ſame 
manner as the aqua menthe. 


Tuis water is ſcarce ever called 
for, or kept in the ſhops. Parſley 
yields little virtue in diſtillation ; 
and the leaves are not the part 
that yield moſt. The ſeeds give a 
con ſiderable ſhare of flavour, which 
is not diſagreeable. 


AQUA PIPERIS. -- 


JAMAICENSIS. 
Water of Jamaica pepper. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Jamaica pepper, half a pound ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


Diſtil of one gallon, 


Tr1s diſtilled water is a very 
elegant one, and has of late come 
pretty much into uſe: the hoſ- 
pitals employ it as a ſuccedaneum 
to the more coſtly ſpice waters, 
It is, however, inferior in grate- 
fulneſs to the ſpirituous water of 
the ſame ſpice hereafter directed. 


AQUA PULEGII SIMPLEX. 
Simple penny-royal water. 
ond. 

Take of de 
Penny-royal leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. | 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 
; Aqua 
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AQUA PULEGT.. 
Water of penny-royal. 
25. 
Take of 
Penny- royal leaves, freſh, any 
quantity; 
Water, three times as much. 
Diſtil as long as the water comes 
off well flavoured of the herb. 


Taresr waters poſſeſs, in a con- 
fiderable degree, the ſmell, taſte, 
and virtues of the penny-royal. 
They are frequently taken in hy- 
ſteric caſes, and not without good 
effects. 


AQUA ROSARUM. 
DAMASCENARUM. 
Damaſk roſe water. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Damaſk roſes, freſh gathered, 
ſix pounds; 
Water, as much as will keep 
them from burning.” 
Diſtil off a gallon of the water. 


ai nb. 

Take three parts of water to one 
of the freſh roſes; and diſtil 
as long as the water which 
comes over has any ſmell of 
the flowers, 


Tuis water is principally valued 
on account of its fine flavour, 
which approaches to that generaliy 
admired in the roſe itſelſ. The 
purgative virtue of the roſes re- 
mains entire in the liquor left 
in the ſtill, which has therefore 
been generally employed for mak- 
ing the ſolutive honey and ſyrup, 
initead of a decoction or infuſion 
of freſh roſes prepared on pur- 
poſe : and this piece of frugality 
the college have now admitted. 
A diſtilled water of red roſes has 
been ſometimes. called for in the 
ſhops; and ſupplied by that of 
damaſk roſes, diluted with com- 
mon water: this is a very vemal 
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ſubſtitution ; for the water d 

from the red roſe has no qualiy 
which that of the damaſk does 
not poſſeſs in a far ſuperior de- 
gree ; neither the purgative vir. 
tue of = _ nor the aſlrin. 
gency of the other, ariſing i 
diſtillation, _ 


Aqua RULE. 
3 Rue water. 

This is to be diſtilled from the 
freſh leaves of rue, and coho. 
bated on freſh parcels of them, 
after the ſame manner as the 
agua meliſſæ. 


Rur gives over in this pro- 
ceſs the whole of its ſmell, and 


great part of its pungency. The 


diſtilled water ſtands recommended 
in epileptic caſes, the hyfteric 
paſſion, for promoting perſpirs 
tion, and other natural ſecretions; 
ſee page 211, 


AQva SABINE, 
Sabin water, 
This is diſtilled from the freh 
leaves of ſavin, after the ſame 
manner as the agua angelice, 


TH1s water is by ſome held in 
conſiderable eſteem for the ſame 
purpoſes as the diſtilled oil af 
lavin. Boerhaave relates, that he 
has found it (when prepared by 
cohobation) to give an almoſt in- 
credible motion to the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and that when pro- 
perly uſed, it proves eminent!y ſer- 
viceable for promoting the menſes, 
and the hzmorrhoidal flux. 


AQUA SAMBUCI. 

Elaer flower watts, 
This is diſtilled from freſh elde 
flowers, after the ſame mannet 
as the aqua angelice. 


Tais water ſmells conſiderably 
of the flowers ; but is rarely 
uſe of, 


SECT, 


the ſpi r 
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ern, 
Spirituous diſtilled waters and ſpirits. 


HE flavour. and virtues of 
diſtilled waters are owing, 


' as obſerved in the preceding ſec- 


tion, to their being impregnated 


with a portion of the eſſential oil 


of the ſibjet from which they 
are drawn. Spirit of wine, con- 
ſidered as a vehicle for theſe oils, 
has this advantage above water, 
that it is their proper menſtruum, 
and keeps all the oil, that riſes 
with it, perfectly diſſolved into 
an uniform limpid liquor, 
Nevertheleſs, many ſubſtances, 
which, on being Jifilled with 
water, impart to it their virtues 
in great perfection; if treated in 
the ſame manner with ſpirit of 
wine, ſcarce give over to it any 
ſmell or tate, This difference 
proceeds from hence; that ſpirit 
is not ſuiceptible of ſo great a 
degreee of heat as water. 4 
in general, when made to boil, 
have received as great a heat as 
they are capable of ſuſtaining ; 
now, if the extent of the heat be- 
tween freezing and boiling water, 
as meaſured by thermometers, be 
taken for a ſtandard, ſpirit of 
wine will be found to boil with 
les than four-fifths of that heat, 
or above one-fifth leſs than the 
heat of boiling water, It is ob- 
vious therefore, that ſubſtances 
may be volatile enough to riſe 
with the heat of boiling water, 
but not with that of boiling ſpirit. 
Thus if cinnamon, for inſtance, 
be commitied to dittillation with 
4 mixture of ſpirit of wine and 
water, or with a pure proof ſpirit, 
Which is no other than a mixture 
at about equal parts of the two; 
the ſpirit will ariſe firſt, clear, 
(olourleſs and tranſparent, and 


almoſt without any taſte of the 
ſpice ; but as ſoon as the more 
ponderous watery fluid begins to 
ariſe, the oil comes freely over 
with it, ſo as to render the liquor 
highly odorous, ſapid, and of a 
milky hue. 

The proof ſpirits uſually met 
with in the ſhops are accompanied 
with a degree of ill flavour; 
which, though concealcd by means 
of certain additions, plainly diſ— 
covers itſelf in diſtillation, This 
nauſcous reliſh does not begin to 
ariſe, till after the purer ſpiritu- 
ous part has come over ; which 
is the very time that the virtues 
of the ingredients begin, alſo, 
moſt plentifully to diſtil: and 
hence the liquor receives an un- 
grateful taint. To this cauſe 
principally is owing the general 
complaint, that the cordials of 
the apothecary are leſs agreeable 
than thoſe of the ſame kind pre- 
pared by the diſtiller; the latter 
being extremely curious in rectify- 
ing or purifying the ſpirits (when 
deſigned for what he calls fine 
goods) from all ill flavour. 


SPIRITUS VINI 
RECTIFICATUs. 
Rectiſied — of wine. 

dinb, 

Take any quantity of French 
brandy, and with a very gentle 
heat diſtil it to one half. 

This reQifed ſpirit, being digeſt- 
ed for two days with one-fourth 
its quantity of dry ſalt of tartar 
in powder, and then diſtilled 
in a glaſs cucurbit, with a 
very gentle heat, becomes AL- 
COHOL. 


Spirits 
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Spirits diſtilled from malt liquors, 
or other fermented ſubſtances, 
after being rectiſied in the above 
method, require further purifi- 
cation ; namely, repeated di- 
ſtillation from an equal quantity 
of ſpring water. 


Faencn brandy is rather too 
dear an article in this country, 
for diftillation ; nor is the ſpirit 
obtained from it any ways pre- 
ferable to one procurable from 
cheaper liquors. The coarſer in- 
flammable ſpirits may be rendered 
perfectly pure, and fit for the 
niceſt purpofes, by the following 
method. 


If the ſpirit is exceedingly foul, 


mix it with about an equal quan- 
tity of water, and diſtil with a 
flow fire ; diſcontinuing the ope- 
ration as ſoon as the liquor begins 
to run milky, and diſcovers, by 
its nauſeous taſte, that the impure 
and phlegmatic part is ariſing. 
By this treatment, the ſpirit leaves 
a conſiderable portion of its foul 
oily matter behind it in the water, 
which now appears milky and 
turbid, and proves highly diſ- 
agreeable in taſte, If the ſpirit 
was not very foul at firſt, this 
ablution is not neceſlary ; if ex- 
tremely fo, it will be needful to 
repeat it once, twice, or oftener. 
As vinous ſpirits ariſe with a 
leſs degree of fire than watery 
liquors, we are hence directed to 
employ, in the diſtillation of them, 
a heat .leſs than that in which 


water boils: and if due regard 


be had to this circumſtance; very 
weak ſpirits may, by one or two 
wary diſtillations, be tolerably 


well freed from their aqueous 


phlegm ; eſpecially if the diſtilling 
veſſels ace of ſuch a height, that 


the ſpirit, by the heat of 'a water- 


bath, may but juſt paſs over them : 
in ſuch cafe, the phlegmatic va- 
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pours, which ariſe for a little way 
along with the ſpirit, will cos. 
denſe aud fall back again before 
they can come to the head. Ver 
pompous inſtruments have been 
contrived for this purpoſe, and 
carried in a ſpiral or ſerpentine 
form, to an extraordinary height, 
The ſpirit, aſcending through 
theſe,” was to leave all the water 
parts it contained, in its paſſage, 
and come over perfectly pure an 
free from phlegm. But theſ: in- 
ſtruments are built upon errone- 
ous principles, their extravagant 
height defeating the end it ws 
deſigned to anſwer : if the liquor 
is made to boil, a confiderabe 
quantity of mere phlegm ail 
come over along with the ſpint; 
and if the heat is not raiſed to thi 
pitch, neither phlegm nor ſpint, 
will diſtil. The moſt convenient 
inſtrument is the common {ill 
betwixt the body of which, ard 
its head, an adopter or coppe 
tube may be fixed, 

The ſpirit being waſhed, 2 
above directed, from its foul eil 
and freed from the greateſt par 
of the phlegm, by gentle ill 
lation in a water-bath; add tv 
every gallon of it, a pound et 
two of pure, dry, fixt alkali 
ſalt. Upon digeſting theſe :ogt 
ther for a little time, the alkal, 
from its known property of 2 
tracting water and oils, will in. 
bibe the remaining phlegm, 2 
ſuch part of the diſagreeable utc 
tuous matter as may flill be l 
in the ſpirit, and fink with teen 
to the — of the veſſ.l. ! 
the ſpirit be now again gently 
drawn over, it will ariſe entire 
free from its phlegm and nauſect 
flavour; but ſome particles 0! the 
alkaline ſalt are apt to be carte 
up with it, and gire what dt 
workmen call an urinous un 


— * 41 17 
this may be prevented by ade 
Pre 
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previous to the laſt diſtillation, 
a ſmall proportion of calcined 
vitriol, alum, or fal catharticus 
amarus; the acid of theſe falts 
will unite with, and neutralize the 
alkali, and effectually prevent it 
from ariſing 3 while no more of 
the acid of the ſalts is extricated 
than what the alkali abſorbs. 
The ſpirit obtained by this 
means is extremely, pure, limpid, 
perfectly flavourleſs, and fit for 
the fineſt purpoſes. It may be 
reduced to the ſtrength commonly 
underſtood by proof, by mixing 
twenty ounces of it (by weight) 
with ſeventeen ounces of water. 
The diſtilled cordials made with 
theſe ſpirits, prove much more 
elegant and agreeable, than when 
the common rectified, or proof 


ARTICLE I. 


Aqua MELISSZ COMPOSITA. 

Can pound balm water, commonly 

called Eau de carmes. 

ake of 

Balm in flower, freſh gathered 
and cleared from the ſtalks, 
two pounds; 

Lemon peel, freſh, as ſoon as 
pared from the fruit, four 
ounces ; 

Coriander ſeeds, eight ounces ; 

Nutmegs, 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon, each, bruiſed, two 
ounces ;z 

Angelica roots, dried and bruiſ- 
ed, one ounce ; 

Spirit of wine, highly reQified; 
ten pints, 

deep the ſeveral ingredients in 

the ſpirit, four or five days; 

and then draw off, in the heat 
of a water bath, ten pints. 

Redify the diſtilled liquor by 

a ſecond diſtillation in a water- 

bath, drawing off only about 

eight pints al three quarters, 
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ſpirits of the ſhops are made 
uſe of. 

If the rectiſied ſpirit be diſtilled 
afreſh from dry alkaline ſalt, with 


a quick fire, it brings over a con- 
ſiderable 2 of the ſalt, and 
in this ſtate is ſuppoſed to be a 
more powerful -menſtruum, for 
certain ſubſtances, than the pure 
ſpirit. This alkalized ſpirit is 
called TARTARIZED SPIRIT OP 
WINE, 

The general virtues of vinous 
ſpirits have been already mention- 
ed in the preceding part: the 
ſpirits gs with the vo- 
latile oils of vegetables, to be 
treated of in this chapter, have 
joined to thoſe, the aromatic, cor- 
dial, or other virtues which reſide 
in the oils, 


Diſtilled Spirits. 


Tuts proceſs is taken ſrom the 
Elemens de pharmacie of M. Baume, 
who obſerves, that all the aro- 
matic ſpirits ought to be prepared 
in the ſame manner. When the 
common ſpirits of this kind are 
rubbed on the hands, &c. they 
leave, after the more volatile parts 
have exhaled, a diſagreeable em- 
pyreumatic ſmell; and when di- 
luted with water, and taken medi- 
cinally, they leave in like manner 
X nauſeous flavour in the mouth. 
To remedy theſe imperfections, 
he made many experiments, which 
ſhewed, that in order to obtain 
theſe liquors. of the defirable 
qualities, the ſpirit muſt not only 
be perfectly pure at firſt, but that 
the liquor ought alſo to be reQi- 
fied after it has been diſtilled 
from the ſubjects. In this reRi- 
fication, only the more volatile, 
ſubtile, aromatic parts of the 
ingredients ariſe ; there remains 
behind a white liquor, -acrid, 
bitter, loaded only with the groſſer 
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oil, and deprived of all the ſpecific 
flavour of the ſubjeAs, Indeed 


the very imperſettion complained. 


of naturally points out this ſecond 


diſtillation for the remedy; as it 


ſhews the ſpirit to contain a grateful 
and ungrateful matter, the firſt of 
which exhales while the other is 
left behind. The author ſays, that 
when the agua meliſſæ is prepared 
as above directed, it has ſomething 
in it more perfet than any of 
the odoriferous ſpirits whoſe ex- 
cellence is cried up, and which 
have the reputation of being the 
beſt. 

Aromatic ſpirituous waters have 
in general leſs ſmell, when newly 
diſtilled, than after they have been 
kept about fix months : M. Baume 
ſulpects that the preparations of 
this kind, which have been moſt 
in vogue, where ſuch as had been 
thus improved by keeping; and 
found that the good effects of age 
might be produced in a ſhort time 
by means of cold. He plunges quart 
bottles of the liquor into a mix- 
ture of pounded ice and ſea ſalt: 
the ſpirit, after having ſuffered, 
for ſix or eight hours, the cold 
hence reſulting, proves as grate- 
ful as that which has been kept 
for ſeveral years. Simple waters 
allo, after being frozen, prove 
far more agreeable than they 
were before, though they are 
always leſs ſo than thoſe, which 
have been drawn with ſpirit, 
and expoſed to a like degree of 
cold, This melioration of diſtill- 
ed waters by froſt was taken no- 
tice of by Geoffroy, Hift. Acad. 


1713. 
SPIRITUS RORISMARINTI. 
Spirit of roſemary. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Roſemary tops, freſh gathered, 
a pound and a half: 


Proof ſpirit, one gallon, 
Diſtil in the heat of a water-bath, 
till five pints are come over, 


SPIRITUS RORISMARINI, 
vulgo AQUA REGINA 
2 GARLE. 
ungary water [E. 

Take of * 2 
Roſemary flowers, juſt gathered, 

two pounds; 
ReCtified ſpirit of wine, one 
allon, 

Put them together, and immedi- 
ately diſtil in a water-bath, 

It is generally brought to us from 
abroad. 


TH1s ſpirit is very fragrant, 
inſomuch as to be in common vſe 
as a perfume : that brought from 
abroad is ſuperior in fragrance to 
ſuch as is generally made among 
us. In order to prepare it in per- 
fetion, the vinous ſpirit ſhould 
be extremely pure ; the roſemary 
tops gathered when the flowers 
are full blown upon them, and 
committed immediately to diſtil- 
lation, particular care being taken 
not to bruiſe or preſs them. The 
belt method of managing the 
diſtillation, is that formerly re- 
commended for the diſtillation 
of the more volatile eſſential oils 
and ſimple waters, viz. firlt to 
place the ſpirit in the ſtill, and 
then ſet in, above the liquor, 
either an iron hoop, with a hair 
cloth ſtretched over it, upon which 
the flowers are to be lightly ſpread, 
or rather a baſket, — on 
three pins, reaching down to the 
bottom. A gentle heat being ap- 
plied, juſt ſufficient to raiſe the 
ſpirit, its vapour, lightly perco- 
lating through the flowers, will 
imbibe their finer parts, without 
making that diſagreeable altes 
tion, which liquors applied to ſuch 


tender ſubjects in their groſſer 
from» 
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| 


uperiority of the French Hungary 

water, to that prepared among us, 
is owing to ſome ſkilful manage- 
ment of this kind, or that recom- 
mended for the foregoing prepa- 
raticu, and employing a perfectly 
pure ſpirit. 

In the Wirtemberg pharmaco- 
pœia, ſome ſage and ginger are 
added, in the proportion of half a 
pound of the former, and two 
ounces of the latter, to four pounds 
of che roſemary. 


SPIRITUS LAVENDUL Z 
SIMPLEX. 


$imble ſpirit of lavender. 
* 1 


Take of 
Lavender flowers, freſh gather- 
ed, a pound and a half ; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon, 
Draw off, by the heat of a wa- 
ter-bath, five pints. 


Tux ſame cautions are to be 
obſerved here, as in the diſtilla- 
tion of the foregoing ſpirit. Both 
of them, when made in perfec- 
tion, are very grateful and fra- 
grant ; they are frequently rubbed 
on the temples, &c. under the 
notion of refreſhing and comfort- 
ing the nerves; and likewiſe tak- 
en internally, to the quantity 
+ a tea-ſpoonful, as warm cor- 

$ 


SPIRITUS LAVENDULZE 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound ſpirit of lavender. 


Lond. 
Take of 
vimple ſpirit of lavender, three 
pints ; 
Spirit of roſemary, one pint ; 
Cinnamon, 
Nutmegs, each half an ounce ; 
Red ſaunders, three drams. 


der of the former 


macopceia is as follows. 
Take of 


Diſtilled ſpirits. = 
orm, generally do. Probably the Digeſt them t 


her, and then 
rain out the ſpirit for uſe. 


The compound 8 os 
ondon phar- 


Lavender flowers, one gallon z 
Sage flowers, 

Roſemary flowers, 

Betouy flowers, each one handful ; 
Borage flowers, 

Bug loſs flowers, 

Lilies of the valley, 

Cowſlips, each two handfuls ; 
Balm leaves, 

Feverfew leaves, 

Orange tree leaves, 

Orange flowers, 

Stæchas flowers, 

Bay berries, each one ounce z 
French brandy, four gallons. 


Pour the brandy on the other in- 


gredients freſh gathered, and 
after ſuitable digeſtion, draw 
off in a water-bath two gal- 
lons and a half. To this ſpiric 
add the following ingredients : 
Citron peel, 

Yellow ſaunders, each fix drams ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, 

Mace, 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Cubebs, each half an ounce; 
Aloes wood, one dram. 


Digeſt theſe together for twenty- 


tour hours ; then filter the ſpirit, 

and ſuſpend in it the fo lowiag 

ingredients (where they are 

judged proper) tied up in a chin 

linen cloth; viz. of 

Muſk, 

Ambergris, 

Saſfron, each half a ſcruple; 

Red roles dried, 

Red ſaunders, each half an 
Ounce, 


In the edition of the Edin- 


burgh pharmacopeia preceding 


Cc 
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the preſent, this ſpirit is thus 
directed. 


Take of the diſtilled oils of 
Lavender, an ounce and a half: 
Roſemary, an ounce ; 
Marjoram, fix drams ; 

Lemon peel, half an ounce ; 
Nutmegs, three drams ; 
Cloves, two drams ; 
Cinnamon, one dram. 

Gradually drop theſe oils into 
three gallons of French brandy, 
occaſionally ſtirring them toge- 
ther. Diſtil the mixture in 
balneo mariæ to two-thirds ; 
and in the ſpirit which comes 
over, ſuſpend the following in- 
gredients, tied up in a linen 
cloth; viz. of 
Red ſaunders, two ounces z 
Engliſh ſaffron, 

Cochineal, each half an ounce; 
To which if you would have the 
- ſpirit perfumed, add of 
Ambergris, two ſcruples ; 
Muſk, one ſcruple. 


In the preſent pharmacopœia of 
Edinburgh, this medicine ſtands as 
follows. 


Take of 
Freſh lavender flowers, two 
pounds; 
Freſh roſemary flowers, one 
pound ; 


Freſh yellow rind of lemons, 
three ounces ; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
gallon and a half.. 

Diſtil in the heat of a water-bath 
to dryneſs, and in the diſtilled 
ſpirit macerate the following in- 
gredients for three days, viz. of 
Cinnamon, three ounces ; 
Cloves, me 
Cubebs, each one ounce ; 
Shavings of red ſaunders, 

. ounces, 

Strain out the ſpirit for uſe. 


two 
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'The red ſaunders is of no farther 


uſe in theſe compoſitions, than as 2 
colouring ingredient. If a yellow 
ſpirit was liked, the yellow ſaun- 
ders would be an excellent atticle, 


as it not only communicates a 
fine colour, but likewiſe a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of medicinal virtue. 
A ſpirit diſtilled from the flowers 
of lavender and ſage, in due pro- 

rtion, and digeſted in the cold 
or a little time with ſome cin- 
namon, nutmegs, and yellow ſaun- 
ders, proves a very elegant and 
grateful one. Where eſſential oils 
are employed, as in the third of 
the above proceſſes, particular 
care muſt be had in the choice of 
them ; for on their goodneſs, that 
of the medicine depends, The 
digeſtion of the ſpirit with the 
ſpices, &c. ſhould be performed 
without heat, otherwiſe the fla- 
vour of the medicine will be in- 
jured. 

All theſe ſpirits are grateful re- 
viving cordials : the firſt, though 
conſiderably the moſt ſimple, u 
not inferior in elegancy to either 
of the others. This medicine has 
long been held in great eſteem, 
under the name of PALSY DROPS, 
in all kinds of languors, weaknels 
of the nerves, and decays of age: 
for which reaſon, we have given 
the different forms of preparing it 
that have been followed for ſome 
time paſt, It may be conveniently 
taken upon ſugar, from ten {0 
eighty, or an hundred drops. 


AQUA ODORIFERA. 
An odoriferous ſpirit, called fee 


honey water. 
Take of 


Coriander ſeeds, | 
Honey, each one pound ; 
Cloves, an ounce and a half; 
Nutmegs, 

Benzoine, 


Storax, each an ounce ; 
Vanelloes, 


e K as _i« 


Ser. 


Vanelloes, in number four ; 

1 Yellow rind of three lemons ; 

n. French brandy, one gallon. 

le, Digeſt theſe ingredients together 
a — forty-eight hours : and then 

diſtil off the ſpirit in balneo 


oh mariz. Ta one gallon of this 
— ſpirit, add 
wy Orange flower water, 
old Roſe water, of each one pound 
in- and a half 5 
un- Ambergris, L 
— Muſk, of each five grains. 
oils Firſt grind the muſk and amber- 
1 of is, with ſome of the water, 
ae and afterwards put all together, 
» of in a large matraſs ; ſhake them 
that well, and let them circulate for 
The three days and nights in a 
the tle heat; then fuffer them 
med to cool, filter the liquor, and 
fla. keep it cloſe ſtopt up for ule. 
* Awther. 
Take of 
Ir. Coriander ſeeds, one pound; 
ough Lemon peel, freſh, 
Phu Nutmegs, each four ounces ; 
* Ambergris, 
| Muſk, each five grains; 
pa. _ melaſſes ſpirit, two gal- 
ons. 

knel Bruiſe the nutmegs and coriander 
age « ſeeds, and put them, with the 
Py lemon peel and the ſpirit, into 
755 a mall ſtill placed in balneo 
1 F mariæ: tie a thin cloth over 
1 : the mouth, and ſprinkle there- 
= on the ambergris and muſk, 


reduced into fine powder : lute 
on the head, let the whole ſtand 
in digeſtion for twelve hours, 
and then diſtil as much as a 
boiling heat of the bath can 


force over. 
To this add, of 
ole water one pint; 
Orange flower water, half a 
pint, 
Tazzs compoſitions are de- 
lgned rather as perfumes than 


alf; 


elloes, 
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as medicines ; though for ſuch as 
can bear their fragrance, they 
might be uſed to advantage in 
this laſt intention. The mult and 
ambergris do not communicate ſo 
much of their fmoll as might be 
expected; and ſerve chiefly to 
heighten the flavour of the other 
ingredients ; which theſe perfumes 
excellently do, when employed in 
very ſmall proportion, to all the 
odoriferous ſimples, without im- 
parting any thing perceptible of 
their own. Both the foregoing 
ſpirits are very agreeable; a few 
drops of either give a fine flavour 
to a large quantity of other liquor. 
Mr. Wilſon, from whom the firſt 
is taken ¶ Pract. Chem. page 354.) 
tells us, that he often made it for 
king James II. and that it gives 
one of the moſt pleaſant ſcents that 
can be ſmelt to. The other is 
formed on the ſame plan, by omit- 
ting ſuch articles as appeared ſu- 
perfluous in the firſt. 


SPIRITUS COCHLEARIE. 


Spirit of ſcurvygraſs. 
Eadinb. 
Take of 
Freſh ſcurvygraſs, bruiſed, ten 
ounds ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, five 


pints. 

Steep the herb in the ſpirit for 
twelve hours; then with the 
heat of a water-bath, diltil of 
five pints. 


Tuis ſpirit is very ſtrong of 
the ſcurvygraſs, and may be given 
in thoſe caſes where the uſe of 
this herb is proper, from twenty 
to an hundred drops. The vir- 
tues of ſcurvygrais reſide in a 
very ſubtile, volatile oil, which 
ariſes in diſtillation both with 
water and pure ſpirit; and if- the 
liquors are expoled to the air, 
ſoon exhales from both. The 

Cc 2 ſpit, 
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ſpirit, newly diſtilled, is extremely 

pungent, but if long kept, even 

1a cloſe veſſels, becomes remarka- 
bly leſs ſo. 


The makers of this ſpirit have 


frequently added to the ſcurvygraſs 
a quantity of horſeradiſh root, and 
ſometimes ſubſtituted to it one 
drawn entirely from the horſe- 
radiſh; the flavour of theſe two 
fimples being fo much alike, that 
their diſtilled ſpirits are ſcarcely di- 
ſtinguiſhable from one another. 
Here it may be obſerved, that 
though arum and dracunculus are 
uſually ranked in the ſame claſs 
with the two foregoing vegetables, 
and looked upon as ſimilar to 
them; this proceſs diſcovers a re- 
markable difference ; whilſt the 
former yield all their pungency in 
diſtillation both to water and ſpi- 
rit, the latter give over nothing to 
either, and yet their virtues are 
deſtroyed in the operation. 


SpIRITUS COCHLEARIZ AUREUS. 
Gelden, or purging ſyirit of ſcurvy- 


70%. 

Take of F 
Spirit of ſcurvygraſs, one pound, 
Gamboge, one ounce. 

Diſſolve the gamboge in the ſpirit, 
and if any fediment falls to the 
bottom, carefully decant the 
tinged liquor from it. 

This ſpirit is otherwiſe made wich 
ſcammony, or reſin of jalap, in- 
ſtead of gamboge. 


Tuis has been in great eſteem 
among the common people, and 
ſtrongly recommended by the vend- 
ers, in all kinds of {corbutic diſ- 
orders. It 1s nevertheleſs a very 
indifferent medicine, and little de- 
ſerves the pompous title given it. 
It may be taken from twenty to 
ſixty drops, either upon ſugar or 
mixed with ſyrup; 
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Aqua Ax RHAT TINA. 


Anhalt water, 
Take of 
Turpentine, fix ounces ; 
Olibanum, one ounce ; 
Alves wood, three ounces; 
Cloves, 
Cinnamon, 
Cubebs, | 
Roſemary flowers, 
Galangal, 
Maſtich, 
Nutmegs, each fix drams ; 
Saffron, two drams and a half; 
Bay berries, 
Fennel ſeeds, each halfan ounce; 
Spirit of wine, five pints, 
Pulverize thoſe ingredients which 
require ſuch treatment, and di- 
geſt the whole with the ſpirit for 
fix days; then diſtil with an ex. 
ceeding gentle heat, in balneo 
marie: the liquor which runs 
clear is to be ſeparated fron 
the turbid, and kept by itſelf, 
Where the addition of muſk 1s re- 
quired, fifteen grains thereof 
are to be tied in a bag, and (ul 
pended in the head of the fil, 


Wr have inſerted this compoſi 
tion from the Brandenburgh phat- 
macopœia, on account of its being 
held, in ſome places, in great 
eſteem. It is rubbed on weak « 
paralytic limbs, againſt catanbs, 
old pains and aches, &c. and like. 
wiſe given internally, in doſes of 
half an ounce, for ſtrengthening 
the ſtomach, diſcufling flatulencies, 
relieving colicky pains, and pro- 
moting the uterine purgations. | 
is very unpleaſant to the palate; 
the aromatics, though ſufficiently 
numerous, and in conſiderabe 
quantity, not giving over Bear 
enough to cover the ſtrong favour 
of the turpentine : there are 0 
many of them, indeed, that g1'* 
over any thing conſiderable at al. 
A more elegant ſpirit of thi: _ 


mg 
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might be prepared from turpentine, 


„ lavender and ſage flow- 
5 by diſtilling the ſpirit firſt 
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from the turpentine alone, and then 
diſſolving in it a proper quantity of 
any ſuitable eſſential oils. 


ARTICLE II. Diſtilled ſpirituous waters, 


By difiilled ſpirits are under- 
ood ſuch as are drawn with a ſpi- 
rit that has been previouſly rectifi- 
ed, or which is reduced nearly to 
that ſtrength in the operation: by 
ſpirituous waters, thoſe in which 
the ſpirit is only of the proof 
ſtrength, or contains an admixture 
of about an equal meaſure of wa- 
ter. Theſe laſt have been uſually 
called compound waters, even when 
diſtilled from one ingredient only ; 
25 thoſe, on the other hand, which 
are drawn byzommon water, though 
from a number of ingredients, are 
named fimple ; the title Amplex, 
kere, relating not to ſimplicity in 
reſpe& of compoſition, but to the 
vehicle being plain water, The 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia denomi- 
dates thoſe waters fimple which are 
drawn from a ſingle ingredient, 
whether the vehicle be common 
water, or ſpirituous water, and all 
thoſe compounds which are diſtill- 
ed from more than one. 


Gmeral rules for the diſtillation 
of ſpirituous waters, from the 
Edinburgh pbar macopœic. 


J. 

The plants and their parts ought to 
be moderately and newly dried, 
except ſuch as are ordered freſh 
gathered. 

II 


Aſter the 8 have been 
ſteeped in the ſpirit for the time 
preſcribed, add as much water 
as will be ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma, or rather more, 


III. 

The liquor which comes over firſt 
in the diſtillation, is by ſome 
kept by itſelf, under the title 
of ſpirit; and the other run- 
nings, which prove milky, fined 
down by art. But it is better to 
mix all the runnings together, 
without fining them, that the 
waters may pofſels the virtues of 
the plant entire; which is a cir- 
cumſtance to be more regarded 
than their fineneſs or ſightlineſs. 
If the diſtillation is ſkiltully ma- 


naged, the heat equable, and all 


along gentle, and no more drawn 
off than the quantity directed, 
moſt of the waters will appear ſuf- 
ficiently bright ard fine : ſome of 
them, which look turbid juſt af- 
ter they are drawn, will, on ſtand- 
ing for a few days, become clear 
and tranſparent. The practice here 
forbid, of ſaving ſome of the firſt 
r1nnings apart, is certainly very in- 
jorious to the compoſition; the wa- 
ter being not only robbed by ic of 
ſome of the more volatile parts of 
the ingredients, but likewiſe ren- 
dered permanently milky, as want- 
ing the ſpirit which, by diſſolving 
the oil of the ingredients that gives 
this appearance, would make the 
liquor tranſparent. Nor is the 
method of fining the turbid wa- 

ters by alum, &c, leſs culpable z 

tor theſe additions produce their 

effects only by ſeparating from the 
liquor what it had before gained 
from the ingredients. 

IV. 

In the diſtillation of theſe waters, 
the genuine brandy obtained 
from wine is directed. Where 

Cc 3 this 
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this is not to be had, take in- 
ſtead of that proof ſpirit, half 
its quantity of a well-reRifed' 
ſpirit prepared from any other 
fermented liquors : in this ſteep 
the ingredients, and then add 
ſpring water enough, both to 
make up the quantity ordered to 
be drawn off, and to prevent 
burning. | 
By this method more elegant 
waters may be obtained, than when 
any of the common proof ſpirits, 
even that of wine itſelf, are made 
uſe of. All vinous ſpirits receive 
ſome flavour from the matter from 
which they are extracted; and this 
flavour, which adheres chiefly to 
the phlegm or watery part, they 
cannot be diveſted of without ſepa- 
rating the phlegm, and reducing 
them to a tectiſied ſtate. 


AQUA ABSINTHII COMPOSITA, 
Compound wormmwoed water. 
Take of 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Orange peel, freſh, 
Cinnamon, each four ounces ; 
Roman wormwood, half a pound; 
Mint, three ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamoms, 
Mace, each one ounce ; 
French brandy, two gallons, 
Having broiſed the ſeeds and ſpices, 
and cut the other ingredients, 
pour on them the brandy, and 
after ſteeping them together for 
the ſpace of four days, diſtil off 
two gallous. 


Tuis water was formerly pre- 
ſcribed as a ſtomachic, along with 
bitter infuſions ; and for this pur- 


ſe it is the leaſt unfit (as be- 


ing the moſt elegant and leaſt un- 
pleaſant) of all the wormwood wa- 
ters that the ſhops were furniſhed 
with. It is nevertheleſs too un- 
grateful an addition to the fie 
bitters of our new pharmacopœias; 
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and cannot be ſuppoſed to conti. 
bute any thing to their vine, 
which more agreeable ſpirituoui 
waters would not equally do. 
Some have expected wormwood 
water to be itſelf a bitter; but on. 
ly the ſmell and flavour of the 
wormwood ariſes in this proceſs, 
thoſe parts in which its bitterneſs 
reſides remaining behind in the 
ſtill 

In former editions of the Lon- 
don pharmacopceia there were tuo 
wormwood waters, which by ſome 
are ſtill held in eſteem, and were 
propoſed by the committee of the 
college to be continued at the late 
reviſal, with ſome amendments, 


Aqua ABSINTHI1 MINUS con 
POSITA, 
Wormawocd water leſs compounded, 
Take of 
Common wormwood leaves, dri- 
ed, two pounds ; 
Leſſer cardamom feeds, two 
ounces z 
+ Coriander ſeeds, half a pound; 
French brandy, four gallons, 
Let them ſleep together for ſome 
time, and then diltil off four 
gallons. 


Aqua ABSINTHI! Mais con- 
POSITAs 

Wormwood wwattr more compounded. 

Take of 

Sea wormwood, 


Common wormwood,each dried, 


Mint, 

Balm, each dried, two handfuls} 

Galangal, 

Ginger, 

Calamus aromaticus, 

Elecampane roots, 

Sweet fennel ſeeds, 

Coriander ſeeds, each three 
drams; 

Cinnamon, 


Cloves, 


Chap. 5. 
Cloves, 

Nutmegs, each two drams ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 

Cubebs, each one dram; 
French 2 twelve pints. 
Having cut or ruiſed the ingre- 
dients, which require that treat- 
ment, ſteep them for ſome time 
in the brandy, and afterwards 
draw off by diſtillation twelve 

pints. 


AQUA ALEXETERIA 
SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous alexeterial water. 
Lond, 
Take of 
Spearmint leaves, freſh, half a 
pound ; 
Angelica leaves, freſh, 
Sea wormwood tops, freſh, each 
four ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
dri. burning. 
Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tuis is a tolerably pleaſant wa- 
nd; ter; it is looked upon as an alexi- 
pharmac and ſtomachic, and in 
theſe intentions is not unfrequent- 


ly made uſe of in juleps, &c. 


00 AQUA ALEXETERIA 
SPIRITUOSA cum ACETO. 
nded, Spirituous alexeterial water with 
Vinegar. 
Lond. 


lied, Take of 


Spearmint leaves, 

Angelica leaves, each half a 
pound; 

Sea wormwood tops, four ounces; 

Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 

Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning; 

Vinegar, one pint. 

Diſtil the freſh herbs with the ſpi- 
mt and water, drawing off one 


dfuls} 


three 


loves, 
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gallon; to which add the vine- 
gar. 


ANGELICA, after trial of ſundry 
other materials, has been found the 
moſt effectually to remove the diſ- 
agreeable flavour which the vine- 
gar would otherwiſe communicate, 
and therefore this plant is ordered 
in a larger proportion here than in 
the other alexeterial waters. Per- 
haps it would be more eligible to 
add the vinegar occaſiorally; for 
when mixed with the liquor at firſt, 
it 15 apt to throw down, upon keep- 
iog, ſome of the more valuable 
parts which the water received 
from the herbs, 

This water is given inthe room of 
the AQUA THERIACALIS, or trea- 
clewater,a medicine of ſome import- 
ance,which inthe formerEdinburgh 
mama ag is thus directed. 

ake of 

Butterbur roots, one pound; 

Angelica roots, 

Maſterwort roots, each half a 

pound; 

Zedoary, four ounces ; 

Scordium leaves, 

Rue leaves, each fix ounces ; 

Theriaca,; one pound; 

French brandy, three gallons ; 

Diſtilled vinegar, half a gallon, 
Let the roots, leaves and theriaca 

be ſteeped in the ſpirit for four 

days; then diſtil off two gallons 
and a half; to which add the 
diſtilled vinegar. 


Tx1s water is ordered not to be 
drawn ſo low as the other diſtilled 
waters, and with great judgment; 
for the addition of the vinegar con- 
fiderably weakens it, and if drawn 
low, renders it very unſightly, It 
is left to the choice of the opera- 
tor, to employ either Androma= 
chus's or the Edinburgh treacle : 
the latter is the belt of the two, 
but neither of them are proper 
ſubjeQs for diſtillation ; for beſides 

Cc 4 that 
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that three parts in four are honey 
which yields nothing, they contain 


ſeveral other ingredients that afford 


as little, 

The aqQUa THERIACAL1s of 
the — Londen pharmacopceia 
is as follows. 

Take of 

Juice of green walnuts, four pinte; 

Rue, three pints; 

Carduus, 

Balm, each two pints ; 
Butterbur roots, freſh, a pound 
and a half; 

Burdock roots, freſh, one pound; 

Angelica roots, 

Maſterwort roots, freſh, each 

half a pound 

Scordium, treſh, four handſuls; 

Venice treacle and 

Mithridate, kept for ſome time, 

each eight ounces; 

Lemon juice, two pints. 

French brandy, a gallon and a 

half. 
Draw off by diſtillation three gal- 

lons and a half, then add half a 

gallon of diſtilled viregar, 


Tae predominant flavour of this 
water is from the rue and angelica; 
the reſt contribute only enough to 
render the whole more offenſive, 
What qualities it can receive from 
the numerous ingredients of the 
imagined al!-powertultheriaca,may 
be eſtimated by this, that the whole 
fpecies of that electuary, employed 
in half an ounce of the water, its 
uſual doſe, amounts not to a ſingle 
grain; the mithridate, with which 
our pharmacopœia, by the advice 
of Sir Theodore Mayerne, had the 
honour of enriching the compoſi- 
tion, being alfo juſt of the ſame 
importance in it, 


Tux college of Edinburgh has 
row given the following amend- 
_ of this water, under the title 
© 
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AQUA EPIDEMIA. 
Plague water. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Maſterwort roots, a pound and 
a half; 
Angelica ſeed, 
Elder flowers, each half 2 
pound; 
French brandy, three gallons, 
Digeſt for two days, then diſtil of 
two pallons and a half; to which 
add half a gallon of diſtilled vi- 
negar. 


Tu foregoing compoſitions are 
the only diſlilled waters in which 
the heat of the ſpirit is tempered 
by the addition of vinegar, an 
ingredient which renders them ſer- 
viceable in many caſes where ſpi- 
rituous liquors alone would be im- 

roper. The treacle water has 
long been held in great eſteem as 
a ſudorific and alexipharmac; and 
thoſe whic!: the London and Edin- 
burgh college have now directed 
in the room of it, though far more 
ſimple and elegant, are not inferior 
in efficacy, 


AQUA SEMINUM ANISI 


COMPOSITA. : 
Compound aniſced water, fc 
Lond, lu 
Take of by 
Aniſeeds, 
Angelica ſeeds, each half a T 
pound; an ar 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon; able 
Water, as much as is ſufficient to it; 
to prevent burning. to th 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, _ 
0 
TH1s is a very elegant aniſeed notion 
water, the angelica feeds greatly betraz 
improving the flavour of the aviſe: of dry 
it is apt to turn out milky, if drawn ever { 
ſo low as here ordered, Rope 
0: by 
perſon 


AQUA effects 
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CORTICUM AURAN- 
OU SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous orange peel water. 
Lond. 
of 
wet rind of Seville orange 
peel, dried, half a pound; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon; _ 
Water, as much as is ſuſhcient to 
prevent an empyreuma. 
Diſtit off one gallon. 


Tuis is conſiderably ſtronger of 
the orange peel than the ſimple 
water, It is uſed as a cordial, ſto- 
machic, and carminative. 


Aqua BRYONI® COMPOSITA. 
Compound brysny water, 

Take of 
Bryony roots, one pound; 

Wild valerian root, four ounces 

Pennyroyal, 

Rue, each half a pound ; 

Mug wort leaves, 

Feverfew flowers, 

Savin tops, each one ounce z 

Orange peel, freſh, 

Lovage ſeed, each two ounces 

French brandy, two gallons and 
a half. 

Having cut or bruiſed thoſe ingre- 
dients which require ſuch treat- 
ment, ſteep them in the brandy 
four days; then draw off by di- 
ſtillation two gallons and a half 
of liquor. 


Tuis compoſition, deſigned as 
an antihyſteric, is liable to conſider- 
able objections, not only in regard 
to its particular ingredients, but 
to the medicinal intention of the 
whole, Many, by the uſe of this 
and other like waters, under the 
notion of medicines, have been 
betrayed into the peraicious habit 
of drinking, drams : whereas, how- 
ever ſpirituous liquors may give a 
temporary relief to the languors 
of hylterical and hypochondriacal 
perſons, none ſuffer ſo ſoon the ill 
effects attending the conſtant uſe of 
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them. The unpleaſant flavour of 
this water renders it exceptionable 
alſo as a vehicle of other antihyſte- 
ric medicines, which in general 
are of themſelves ſufficiently un- 
grateful: a ſmall augmentation in 
the doſe of the medicines them- 
ſelves (as the London committee 
obſerve) would abundantly com- 
penſate any aſſiſtance to be expect- 
ed from this water, and leave 
room for the ule of a more agree- 
able vehicle. 

The college of London has 
therefore wholly omitted this wa- 
ter, without giving any thing of 
ſimilar intention in its place. That 
of Edinburgh ſtill retains it, but 
has improved the compoſition, and 
rendered it more ſimple, by the 
rejection of the more exceptionable 
ingredients. The bryony root, 
from which the water receives its 
name, is the moſt exceptionable of 
them all: this being therefore now - 
omitted, the water is diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of another of its 
ingredients, and is directed as fol- 
lows. 


AQUA VALERIANZA COM. 
POSITA. 
Compound valerian water. 


Eadinò. 

Take of 

Wild valerian root, a pound and 
a half; 

Lovage ſeed, half a pound; 

Pennyroyal leaves, four ounces ; 

Savin tops, two ounces ; 

French brandy, two gallons, 
Digeſt for two days, — then draw 

off by diſtillation two gallons. 


AQUA SEMINUM 
CARDAMOMI. 
Cardamom ſeed water, 
Lond, 
Take of 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, four ounces; 
Proof 


* 
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Proof ſpirit, one gallon; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning. | 
Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tuis water is a grateful cordial 
and carminative, the cardamom 
ſeeds giving over in this proceſs 
the whole of theic flavour. It is 
not perhaps very neceſſary to be 
at the trouble of ſeparating the 
huſks, for theſe communicate no- 
thing diſagreeable ; the only dif- 
ference is, that 1f employed un- 
huſked, a proportionably larger 
quantity of them muſt be taken. 


AQUA SEMINUM CARUT. 
Caraway water, 
Lond. 
Take of 
Caraway ſeeds, half a pound; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


| This is a cordial in common 
uſe ; it contains the flavour of the 
caraway feeds in perfection. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI 
SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous cinnamon water, 

| Lond. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, a pound; 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon : 
Water, fo much as will prevent 
burning. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI CUM 
VINO. 
Cinnamon water with wine. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, one pound; 
French brandy, one gallon. 
Let them ſteep together for two 
days, and then diſtil off one 
gallon. 
I 
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Tuis is a very agreeable and 
uſeful cordial water, but not { 
ſtrong of the cinnamon as might 
be expected; for very little of the 
virtues of the ſpice ariſe till after 
the pure ſpirituous part has diſtill. 
ed. Hence in the former edition; 
of the London pharmacopcia, the 
diſtillation was ordered to be pro- 
tracted till two pints more, than 
here directed, were come over. By 
this means, the whole virtue of the 
cinnamon was more frugally than 
judiciouſly obtained; for the dil. 
agreeable flavour of the feints of 
proof ſpirits, and the acidulous li. 
quor arifing from cinnamon as wel! 
as other vegetables, when their 
diſtillation is long continued, gave 
an ill reliſh to the whole; at the 
ſame time that the oil which wa 
extracted from the ſpice, was by 
this acid thrown down. 

In the pharmacopœia reformata, 
it is propoſed to make this water, 
by mixing the agua cinnamomi ſin- 
plex with ſomewhat leſs than an 
equal quantity of rectified ſpirit: 
on ſhaking them together, the li- 
quor loſes its milky hue, ſoon be- 
comes clear, and more elegant 
than the water diſtilled as above: 
it is equally ſtrong of the cinna- 
mon, and free from the nauſeous 
taint which the common proof 
ſpirits are impregnated with, 


AQUA JUNIPERI 
COMPOSITA. 
Compound juniper water, 


Lond. 
Take of 
Juniper berries, one pound ; 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
Caraway ſeeds, each an ounce 
and a half; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon; _ 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning. 
Diſtil off one gallon, 


: Tas 


Ounce 


icient 


Tas 
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Tx1s water, mixed with about 
an equal quantity of the rob of ju- 
niper berries, proves an uſeful me- 
dicine in catarrhs, debility of the 
ftomach and inteſtines, and diffi- 
culty of urine. - The water by it- 
ſelf is a good cordial and carmina- 
tive: the ſervice which this and 
other ſpirituous waters do in theſe 
intentions, is too commonly known; 
though the ill conſequences that 
follow their conſtant uſe, are too 
little regarded, | 


AQUA MENTHZE ' PIPERITI- 
DIS SPIRITUOSA. 
| Spirituous pepper-mint water. 


ond. 
T:ke of 
Pepper mint leaves dry, a pound 
and a half; 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 


Tars water is made uſe of in fla- 
tulent colics and other like diſor- 
ders; in which it oftentimes gives 
immediate relief. It ſmells and 
taſtes ſtrongly of the pepper-mint. 


AQUA MENTH.Z VULG ARIS 
_ SPIRITUOSA. 
Sirituous ſpearmint water, 
Lond, 
Take of 
Spearmint leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half ; * 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon; 
ater, as much as will prevent 
urning. 


Diſtil off one gallon, 
Tuis water, if the ſpirit be good, 


turns out a very elegant one, and 
preferable, in weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, reaching to vomit, and the 
ike, to = more elaborate prepa- 
ons. Where the diſorder is not 
Kcompanied with heat or inflam- 
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mation, half an ounce of this wa- 
ter may be given diluted with 
ſome agreeable aqueous liquor. 


AQUA MIRABILIS, 
Take of 
Cinnamon, two ounces z 
Lemon peel, one ounce ; 
Angelica ſeeds, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Mace, each half an ounce ; 
Cubes, two drams ; 
Balm teaves, fix ounces ; 
French brandy, one gallon. 
Pour the brandy on the other in- 
gredients bruiſed ; and after di- 
geſting them for four days, draw 
off by diftillation one gallon. 


Tur above compoſition of this 
celebrated water is that which was 
formerly followed. At the late 
reformation it has received a con- 
ſiderable improvement: the carda- 
moms, cubebs, and balm, are 
omitted, and an addition of pep- 
per-mint introduced. The form 
at preſent is as follows, 


AQUA AROMATICA, vulgo 
MIRABILIS. 

Aromatic water, commonly called 
aqua mirabilis. 
„„ 

Take of 

Cinnamon, two ounces: 
Freſh yellow rind of lemons, 
Angelica ſeeds, each one ounce ; 
Mace, half an ounce ; 
Pepper-mint, three ounces ; 
French brandy, one gallon. 
Digeſt for two days, and then diſtil 
off one gallon, F 


Tuts water is very rich of the 
ſpices; and proves a pleaſant, 
warm cordial and carminative. In 
thoſe who have not, by frequent 
uſe, deprived themſelves of the be- 


-nefit of theſe kinds of liquors, it 


often gives preſent relief in lan- 
guors, 
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ors, flatulencies, colic ains, 
= other like — wang i 
The ſpices in theſe two compo- 
fitions being rather too dear for the 
purpoſes of a common cordial wa- 
ter, the wholeſale dealers, as I have 
been informed, generally ſubſtitute 
to them a cheaper ſpice from our 
own plantations, Jamaica pepper. 


A very elegant water is prepared 


alſo from that ſpice by itſelf in the 
following proportions. 
Aqva FPiPERIS JAMAICENSIS 
* 3 
rerituous Jamaica pepper water. 
Take of _"_ 
Jamaica pepper, half a pound ; 
Proof ſpirit, three gallons ; 
Water, a ſufficient quantity to 
prevent an empyreuma. 
* off by diſtillation three gal- 
lons. 


Tuts water is far more agree- 


able than a ſimple water drawn 


from the ſame ſpice; and has long 
bad a place among the cordials 
both of the diſtiller and apothe- 
cary; though it has not yet been 
received into any public pharma- 
copceeia. 


AQUA NUCIS MOSCHATEZA. 
Nutmeg Water. 
Lond. 
Take of 
| 2 two ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tais water (with the addition 
only of ſome hawthorn flowers, an 
article of very little fignificance) 


was formerly celebrated in nephri- 


tic diſorders, under the name of 
AQUA NEPHRITICA. At preſent, 
it is regarded only as an agreeable 
ſpirituous liquor, hghtly impreg- 
nated with the nutmeg flavour, 
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AqQua POBONIZE COMPO$ITA, 
Compound water. 
Take of ai 
Peony roots, two ounces; 
Wild valerian roots, an ounce 
and a half; 

White dittany root, one ounce; 

Peony ſeeds, fix drams; _ 

Lilies of the valley, freſh, four 
ounces, 

Lavender flowers, 

Roſemary flowers, each two 
Ounces ; 

Betony, 

Marjoram, 

Rue, 

Sage, tops of each, one ounce ; 

French brandy, a gallon and a 
half. 

Cut or bruiſe thoſe materials that 
require ſuch treatment, Reep 
them four days in the brandy, 
and then diſtil over a gallon and 
a half of liquor. 


Tr1s water was formerly di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the title of Aqua 
ANTIEPILEPTICA 3 and recom- 
mended in all kinds of epilepſies 
and nervous complaints. For ſome 
time paſt it has had little regard 
paid to it, having rarely been pre- 
ſcribed any otherwiſe than as a ve - 
hicle, and as ſuch not often. The 
ingredients from which it receives 
its name, the peony roots and ſeeds, 
communicate little or nothing to 
the water ; whatever virtues thele 
are poſſeſſed of, remain behind in 
the decoction: nor are theſe the 
only exceptionable articles; _ the 
dittany, betony, and ſome others, 
though of the aromatic kind, 4. 
ford ſo little, as not to deſerve 4 
place among more powerful ma. 
terials, 

Thu above formula is taken 
from the edition of the Edinburgh 

harmacopœia preceding the fte. 
— It is here inſerted for the 
ſake of thoſe, who may {till = 


Tal 
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regard for forms ſo long re- 
— Y and for the ſame reaſon, 
the peony water of the laſt Lon- 
don pharmacopcia is alſo iubjoin- 
ed. The committee endeavoured 
to amend it at the late reformation, 
by retaining only thoſe ingredients 
to which a ſtar is affixed. 
Take of 
Liles of the valley“, freſh ga- 
thered, one pound ; 
Lime flowers *, half a pound ; 
' Peony flowers *, four ounces ; 
Male peony root *, two ounces 
and a half; | 
White dittany root, 
Long birthwort, each half an 
ounce z 
Miſletoe of the oak, 
Rue“, each two handfuls ; 
Peony ſeeds, huſked, ten drams ; 
Rue ſeeds, three drams and a 
half ; 
Ruſſia caſtor ; 
Cubebs *, 
Mace *, each two drams ; 
Cinnamon“, an ounce and a 
half; 
Roſemary flowers, ſix pugils ; 
Stæchas flowers, 
2 flowers, each four pu- 
Sils; 
Betony flowers, 
Clove july flowers, 
Cowſlips, each eight pugils ; 
Juice of black cherries, four 
pints ; 
French brandy „ Wo gallons 
and a half. 
ſter proper maceration, diſtil off 
four gallons, 


AQUA PULEGII 
* SFIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous pennyroyal water. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Peunyroyal leaves, dry, a pound 


and a haif ; 


Proof ſpirit, a gallon; 


Water, as much as will prevent 
buroing. 


Diſtil off one gallon, 


T#r1s water has a good ſhare of 
the flavour of the pennyroyal, and 
is pretty much in uſe as a carmi- 
native and antihyſteric. 


AQUA RAPHANI 
COMPOS!TA. 


Compound horſeradiſh water. 
Lo 


Take of 
Garden ſcurvygraſs leaves, freſh, 
four pounds; 
Horieradiſn root, freſh, 
Orange peel, freſh, each two 
pounds ; 
Nutmegs, nine ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two gallons ; 
Water, a ſufficient quantity to 
prevent burning, 
Draw off by diſtillation two gallons. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Horſeradiſh root, 
Garden ſcurvygraſs, freſh, each 
three pounds ; 
Orange peel, freſh, 
Juniper berries, 

Canella alba, each four ounces ; 
French brandy, three gallons. 
Steep the juniper berries, and ca- 
nella alba in the ſpirit, for two 
days; then add the other in- 

gredients, and draw off thr 
gallons, a 


Bor theſe waters are very ele- 
gant ones, and as well adapted for 
the purpoſes of an antiſcorbutic, 
as any thing that can well be con- 
trived in this form. The commit- 
tee of the London college obſerve, 
with regard to the firſt, that the 
horſeradiſh and ſcurvygraſs join 
very well together, giving a fimilar 
flavour, though not a little diſa- 
greeable 3 that the nutmeg fu 


pre 
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preſſes this flavour ſucceſs- 
fully, without 8 any of 
its own : and to this, orange peel, 
(no incongruous ingredient to the 
intention of the medicine) adds a 
flavour very a. Arum root 
has generally had a place in this 
water, but is here deſervedly 
thrown out; for it gives nothing 
of its pungency over the helm, not- 
withſtanding what is aſſerted, by 
ſome diſpenſatory-writers, to the 
contrary, Muſtard feed, though 
not hitherto, that I know of, em- 
ployed in theſe kinds of compoſi- 
tions, ſhould ſeem to be an excel- 
lent ingredient ; it gives over the 
whole of its pungency, and is like- 
wiſe leſs periſhable than moſt of 
the other ſubſtances of this claſs : 
this ſeed wants no addition, un- 
leſs ſome aromatic material to fur- 
niſh an agreeable flavour, 


Aqua vVULNERARIA, ſeu Aqua 
CATAPULTARUM. 
Arquebuſade water, 

Pharm. Argent. 

Take of 

, Comfry, leaves and roots, 
Sage, 
Mugwort, 
Bug loss, each four handfuls; 
Betony, 
Sanicle, 
Ox-eye daiſy, 
Common daiſy, 
Greater figwort, 
Plantane, 
Agrimony, 
Vervain, 


Wormwood, 
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Fennel, each two handfuls ; 

St. John's wort, 

Long birthwort, 

Orpane, 

Veronica, 

Leſſer centa 

Milfoil, 

Tobacco, 

Mouſe-ear, 

Mint, 

Hyſſop, each one handful ; 

Wine, twenty-four pounds. 

Having cut and bruiſed the 
herbs, pour on them the wine, and 
let them ſtand together in digeſtion, 
in horſedung, or any other equi- 
valent heat, for three days ; after- 
wards diſtil in an alembic with a 
moderate fire. 


Tuis celebrated water has been 
for ſome time held in great eſteem, 
in contuſions, for reſolving coagu- 
lated blood, diſcuſſing the tumours 
that ariſe on fractures and diſloca- 
tions, for preventing the progrels 
of gangrenes, and cleanſing and 
healing ulcers and wounds, parti- 
cularly gun-ſhot wounds. Mr. Le. 
mery has been at the pains of 
writing a whole treatiſe on it; in 
which he conſiders each of the in- 
gredients ſingly, and ſuppoſes the 
water to poſſeſs their united vir- 
tues. In this, however, he is miſ- 
taken; for the virtues of molt of 
the herbs, admitting them to be 
as great as he would have then, 
reſide in ſuch parts as are not 
capable of being elevated in tus 
proceſs, ; 


CHAP. 


E f 


CHAPTER . 


Concentration of the medicinal parts of juices and 
infufions by evaporation. 


HEN vegetable juices, or 
W watery or ſpirituous decoc- 
tions or infuſions, are expoſed to a 
continued heat ; the fluid, gradu- 
ally evaporating, carries off with 
it ſuch volatile matters as 1t was 
impregnated with, and leaves the 
more fixt united together into one 
maſs, As the object of the pre- 
ceding chapter was the collection 
of the volatile principle which 
exhales along with the fluid; that 
of the preſent is this re- union 
and concentration of the fixt 
matter. The maſs which remains 
from the evaporation of the ex- 


preſſed juice of a plant, is ealled 
an inſpiſſated juice; from watery 
decoctions or infuſions, an er- 
tract; from ſpirituous tinctures, 
a re/in, or eſſential extract. The 
term extract is frequently uſed 
alſo as a general appellation of 
all the three kinds. Inſpiſſated 
juices and watery decoctions, par- 
ticularly the former, when eva- 
porated no further than to the 
conſiſtence of oil or honey, are 
called r:4 or /aja; and ſpiritu- 
ous tinctures, reduced to a like 
conſiſtence, are called bal/am. 


r 
' Inſpiſſated juices. 


\ HAT relates to the ex- 

preſſion of juices, has al- 
ready been delivered in chap. ii. 
with the moſt effetual means of 
preſerving them in their liquid 
late, and a general account of 
What ſubſtances do, or do not, 
give out their virtues with their 
juices, In the inſpiſſation of juices, 
there is further to be conſidered 
the volatility or fixity of their 
medicinal parts: if a plant loſes 
ns virtue, or part of its virtue, 
in being dried, it is obvious that 
tie juice muſt loſe as much in 
being inſpiſſated to dryneſs ; how 
gentle ſoever the heat be, with 
Which the inſpiſſation is perform- 
rel It is likewiſe to be obſerved, 

the medicinal parts of ſome 


juices are kept in a ſtate of perfect 
{olution by the watery fluid, fo as 
to be completely retained by it 
after the liquor has been made 
fine by ſettling, ſtraining, or o- 
ther means; while the medicinal 
parts of others, not diſſoluble by 
watery menſtrua, are only diffuſed 
through the liquor in the ſame 
manner as the feculencies are, 
and ſeparate along with theſe on 
ſtanding. 


ROB BACCARUM SAMBUCl. 
Rib of elder-berries. 
Lond. 

Let the depurated juice of elder- 
berries be inſpiſſated with a 

gentle heat. 


Edinb. 


— 


* 
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Edinb. 

Take two quarts of the juice of 
ripe elder-berries, and half a 
pound of white ſugar, Evapo- 
rate over a gentle fire, or in a 
water-bath, to the conſiſtence of 


honey. 


Tuis preparation, made with 
or without ſugar, keeps well, and 

roves a medicine of conſiderable 
importance as an aperient, gene- 
rally promoting the — 2 
cretions by ſtool, urine, or ſweat. 
The doſe is from à dram or two 
two to an ounce or more. A ſpoon- 
ful, diluted with water, is uſe- 
fully taken, in common colds, at 
bed · time, 


SUCCUS PRUNORUM SIL- 
VESTRIUM, five ACA- 
CIA GERMANICA. 
Inſpiſſated juice of flees, or Ger- 
man acacia. 

Edinb. 

Let any quantity of the juice of 
unripe ſloes be inſpiſſated over 

a gentle fire. 


Tuis juice is inſpiſſated nearly 
to dryneſs, care being taken to 
prevent its burning, as directed in 
the following ſection for making 
extracts with water. It is a mo- 
derately ſtrong aſtringent, ſimilar 
to the Egyptian acacia, for which 
it has been commonly ſubſtituted 
in the ſhops. (See page 73.) It 
is given, in fluxes and other diſ- 
orders where ſtyptic medicines are 
indicated, from a ſcrugje to a 
dram. 


EXTRACTUM PLANTAGl- 
3 
Extract of plantane. 
Edinb. 
Let any quantity of the juice of 
plantane leaves be depurated; 
either by ſuffering it to ſettle, 
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and then decanting off the clear 
liquor ; or by «raining ; or by 
clarification by whites of eggs. 
Afterwards evaporate the juice 
in a ſand-heat, to the conf. 
ence of honey, 

After the ſame manner, extrach 
may be made from all acid, 


cooling, ſtyptic, juicy plants, 


Tui is a method of treating 
plants very little practiſed, but 
which promiſes, if duly proſecut- 
ed, to afford medicines of con- 
ſiderable power. There are mary 
common and neglected herbs, 
plantane, chickweed, chervil, &, 
whoſe juices in their dilute fate, 
as well as the herbs in ſubſtance, 
ſeem to be altogether inſignificant, 
but which, when the juice is well 
depurated from the feculent mat- 
ter, and concentrated by the eva- 
poration of the fluid, yield ex- 
tracts, which diſcover to the tai 
no ſmall activity. Theſe extradls, 
like thoſe prepared from the juices 
of moſt of the ſummer fruits, if 
inſpiſſated to dryneſs, grow meik 
again in the air, 


ExTRACTUM CICUTE#. 
Exirad of hemlcck. 
Take freſh hemlock leaves, gather- 
ed juſt before the plant begins 
to flower ; which it commonly 
does in July, or about the latter 
end of June, Preſs out the 
juice ; and immediately, with- 
out ſuffering it to ſettle, put i 
into a ſhallow glazed earthen 
an, over a very gentle fre; 
eeping it continually frrings 
to prevent its burning, till it i 
reduced to a thick greeviſ 
brown maſs. This maſs ma 
be formed into pills with a little 
of the powder of the dried leaits 
of the plant. 


Tuis is the preparation of _ 
lock lately publiſhed at Views 


. 


Chap. 6. 
Dre Storck ; who recommends it as 
a high reſolvent in many obſtinate 
diſorders, where the common re- 
medies avail- nothing. He ob- 
ſerves, that ſmall doſes ſhould al- 
ways be begun with, as two grains, 
made into a pill, twice a day ; 
and that by gradually increaſing 
the doſe, it may be given to two, 
three, or even four drams a day, 
and continued in ſuch quantities 
for ſeveral weeks : that it may be 
uſed with ſafety, in infancy, old 
age, and pregnancy: that it nei- 
ther accelerates nor diſturbs the 
circulation; neither heats nor 
cools ; nor affects the animal fuoc- 
tions; that it increaſes the ſecre- 
tions, and renders the mouth moiſt; 
ſeldom purges ; very rarely vomits ; 
ſometimes augments perſpiration ; 
often produces a copious diſcharge 
of viſcid urine; but in many pa- 
tients does not increaſe any of 
the ſenfible evacuations : that it 
removes obſtructions and their 
conſequences ; relieves rheumatic 
pains, though of long continu- 
ance ; diſc 
both internal and external ; and 
cures dropſies and conſumptions 
proceeding from ſchirroſities; that 
it often diſſolves cataracts, or ſtops 
their progreſs, and has ſometimes 
removed the gutta ſerena ; that 
mveterate Cutaneous eruptions, 
ſcald heads, malignant ulcers, 
cancers, the malignant fluor albus 
and gonorrhea of long ſtanding, 
obſtinate remains of the venereal 
diſeaſe, and caries of the bones, 
generally yield to it : that for the 
molt part it is neceſſary to conti- 
due this medicine for a very con- 
ſderable time, before the cure is 
effected, or much benefit perceived 
from it: that in ſome caſes it fail- 
ed of giving any relief, and that 
he met with ſome perſons who 
could not bear its effects ; and that 
conſequently there muſt be ſome 
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latent difference in the habit, the 
diagnoſtic ſigns of which are at 
preſent unknown : that though it 
is by no means infallible, any 
more than other medicines in their 
reſpective intentions, yet the great 
number of deplorable caſes that 
have been happily cured by it is 
ſufficient to rccommend it to fur- 
ther trials. The efficacy of this 
medicine is confirmed by many 
eminent practitioners abroad ; 
though the trials hitherto made of 
it in this country have not been 
attended with much ſucceſs. Some. 
what perhaps may depend upon 
the time of the plant's: being ga- 
thered, and the manner of the 
preparation of the extract. Dr. 
Store k hĩimſelf takes notice of ſome 
miſtakes committed in this re- 
ſpect: ſome have left the herb in 
a heap for ſeveral days, whence 
part of it withered, part rotted, 
and the juice became thick and 
mucilaginous ; others have taken 
a very large quantity of the juice, 
and boiled it down in copper 
veſſels with a great heat, by which 
means a ſtrong fetor was diffuſed 
to a conſiderable diſtance, and the 
moſt efficacious parts diſſipated: 
others, with officious care, have 
clarified the juice, and thus ob- 
tained a black tenacious extract, 
retaining but a ſmall degree of the 
ſpecific ſmell of the plant: the 
extract duly prepared, according 
to the above preſcription, is of 
a greeniſh brown colour, and a 
very diſagreeable ſmell, like that 
of mice. But though there is 
reaſon to believe, that much of 
the extrat uſed here had been ill 
prepared, we can by no means ad- 
mit that its general ineflicacy was 
owing to this cauſe ; for though 
there are few inſtances of its diſ- 
covering any valuable medicinal 
powers, there are ſeveral of its 
having a&ivity enough, even in 


Dad ſmall 
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ſwall doſes, to produce alarming 


ſymptoms, * 


ELATERIUM. 4 
Lond. , 
Shit ripe wild cucumbers, and 
having very lightly preſſed out 
the juice, paſs it through a fine 
hair ſieve into a glazed earthen 
. veſſel. After ſtanding for ſome. 
hours, the thicker part will fall 
to the bottom; from which the 
thinner is to be poured off, and 
what liquid matter is ſtill left 
is to be ſeparated by filtration. 
The remaining thick part is to 
be covered with a linen cloth, 
and expoſed to the ſun, or 0- 
ther gentle heat, till grown 
thoroughly dry. | 


Wucar happens in part in the 
faregoing preparation, happens in 
this completely, the ſpontaneous ' 
ſeparation of the medicinal mat- 
ter of the juice on ſtanding for a 
little time: and the caſe is the 
ſame with the juices of ſeveral 
other vegetables, as thoſe of arum * 
root, iris root, and bryonF root. 
Preparations of this kind have 
been commonly called roxgcuL#®. 
The filtration above directed, for 
draining off ſuch part of the wa- 

tery fluid as cannot be ſeparated 
by decantation, is not the com- 
mon filtration through paper, for 
this does not ſucceed here: the 
groſſer parts of the juice, falling 
to the bottom, form a viſeid cake 
upon the paper, which the liquid 
cannot paſs through. The fepa- 
ration is to be attempted in ano- 
ther manner, ſo as to drain the 
fluid from the top: this is effected 
by placing one end of ſome 
moiſtened firips of woollen Kloth, 
ſkains of cotton, or the like, in 

the juice, and laying the other 
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end over the edge of the veſſel, ſo 
as to hang down lower thay the 


ſurface of the liquor: by this ma. 


nagement the ſeparation ſucceed 
in perfection. 


The Edinburgh pharmacopcia di. 
rects the wild cucumbers to be 
gathered before they have grown 
fully ripe ; and no, more of the 
juice to be 6 
which iſſues ſpontaneouſly. upon 
ſlitting them. Aſter ſettling, 

the fluid part is ordered to be 
poured away ; and' the thick 
reſiduum, without apy further 
draining or filtration, to be ex- 
ſiccated in the ſun. 


Tur juice of the unripe fruit u 
ſaid to operate with greater vio- 
lence than of that which is ripe, 
The foregoing preſcriptions do 
not perhaps Jiffer fo much in re. 
gard to the degree of ' maturity, 
as in the manner of expreſſing it 
both ſeeming to intend the fruit to 
be taken juſt before it has grown 
ſo thoroughly ripe, as to burk 
and ſhed its juice on being touch- 
ed. If any preſſure is uſed, it 
ſnould be exceeding gentle, other- 
wife ſome of the inactive pulpy 
matter of the fruit will be forced 
out with the juice, and render the 
ſtrength of the elaterium precar- 
ous ; a point of primary cone: 
quence to be avoided, in a medi- 
cine of ſuch powerful operation, 
and limited to ſo ſmall a doſe. 

Elaterium is a ſtrong irritating 
cathartic, and oftentimes operates 
alſo as an emetic. It is never do 
be ventured on but in indolent 

hlegmatic habits, as in droplies, 
in which it is by ſome particularly 
recommended. Two or three 
grains are in general a ſuffciert 
doſe, 
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SECT. 
Extrafds with water. 


T*HESE extracts are 74 

pared, by boiling the ſub 
je& in water, and evaporating the 
trained decoRion' to a thick con- 
ſiſtence. 

This proceſs affords us ſome of 
the more active parts of . 
free from the uſeleſs, indiſſoluble. 
earthy matter, which makes the 
largelt ſhare of their bulk. There 
is'2 great difference in vegetable 
ſubſtances, with regard to theit 
fitneſs for this operation; ſome 
yielding to it all their virtues, and 
others ſcarce any. Thoſe parts in 
which the ſweet, glutinous, emol- 
ent, cooling; bitter, auſtere, af- 
tringent virtues reſide, are for the 
moſt part totally extracted by the 
boiling water, and remain almoſt 
entite upon evaporating it: whilſt 


thoſe which contain the peculiar 

odour, flavour, and aromatic qua- 
lity, are either not extracted at all, 
or exhale along with the men- 
ſtruum. Thus gentian root, which 
is almoſt fimply bitter, yields an 
extract poftallag. in a ſmall vo- 
lume, the whole taſte and virtues 
of the root: wormwood, which 
has a degree of warmth and ftron 

flavour joined to the bitter, loſes 
the two firſt in the evaporation, 
and gives an extract not greatly 
different from the foregoing ; the 
aromatic quality of cinnamon, is 
diſſipated by this treatment, its 
aſtringency remaining : whilſt an 
extract made from the flowers of 
lavender and roſemary; diſcovers 
nothing either of the taſte, ſmell, 
or virtues of the flowers. ' 


General ule for making ertradr with water. 


1, It is indifferent, in regard to 
the medicine, whether the ſubject 
1s uſed freſh or dry; ſince nothing 
that can be preſerved in this pro- 
ceſs, will be loſt by drying. In 
regard to the facility of extraction, 
dere is a very conſiderable dif- 
ference ; vegetables in general 
giving out their virtues more rea- 
dily, when moderately dried, than 
when freſh. Lua. 

2. Very compact dry ſubſtances 
ſhould be reduced, into exceeding 
ſmall parts, previous. to the affu- 
hon of the menſtruum. 

3- The quantity of water ought 
to de no greater than is neceſſary- 
lor extracting the virtues of the 
lubject. A difference herein will 
metimes occaſion a variation in 
ite quality. of the product: the 


larger the quantity of liquor, the 
longer fire will be requiſite for 
evaporating it, and conſequently 
the more of- the volatile parts of 
the ſubje& will be diſſipated. A 
long continued heat likewiſe makes 
a conſiderable alteration in the 
matter which is not volatile; ſweet 
ſubſtances, by long boiling with 
water, become nauſeous ; and the 
draſtic purgati ves loſe their viru- 
lence ; though without any re- 
markable ſeparation of their parts, 

4. The decoctions are to be de- 
purated by colature; and after- 
wards daffered to ſtand for a day or 
two, "when a' confiderable quan- 
tity of ſediment is uſually — 
at the bottom. If the liquor, 
poured off clear, be boiled down 


a little, and afterwards ſuffered to 
D d 2 


cool 
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cool again, it will depoſite a freſh 
ſediment, from which it may be 
decanted before you proceed to 
finiſh the evaporation. The de- 
coctions of very reſinous ſubſtances 
do not require this treatment, and 


are rather injured by it; the reſin 
ſubſiding along with the inactive 


dregs. 

5. The evaporation is moſt con- 
veniently performed in broad ſhal- 
low veſſels: the larger the ſurface 
of the liquor, the ſooner will the 
aqueous parts exhale: this effect 
may likewiſe be promoted by agi- 
tation. 

6. When the matter begins to 
grow thick, great care is neceſſary 
to prevent its burning. This ac- 
cident, almoſt unavoidable if the 
quantity is large, and the fire ap- 
plied as uſual under the evaporat- 
ing pan, may be effectually ſecured 
againtt. by carrying on the inſpiſ- 
ſation after the common manner, 
no farther than to the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup, when the matter is to 
be poured into ſhallow tin, or 
earthen pans, and placed in an 
oven, with its door open, mode- 
rately heated; which acting uni- 
formly on every part of the ſquid, 
will ſoon reduce it to any degree 
of conſiſtence requied. This may 
likewiſe be done, ang more ſecote- 
ly, in balneo mariz, hy ſetting the 
evaporating veſſel in boiling wa- 


ter; but the evaporation 1s here. 


eding flow and tedious. 
yt — are to be ſprinkled 
with a little ſpirit of wine, to pre- 
vent their growing mouldy [L.] 
They ſhoul 
moiſtened with ſweet oil [Z.] 


EXTRACTUM-ABSINTHII. 
Extract 7 wormwood, 
dinb. 

Boil dried wormwood leaves in 
water, fepplying freſh water oc- 
cafionally, ill the herb has 
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iven out all its virtues to the 
iquor. Strain the decoQion 
through a woollen cloth, and 
evaporate it, in a ſand-hext, w 
the conſiſtence of honey. 


Tunis extract is almoſt 6 
bitter; the peculiar flavour of the 
wormwood being diſſipated in the 
evaporation. The chemiſts uſual. 
ly prepare the extract of worn. 
wood from the decoction which 
remains in the ſtill after the 6. 
ſtillation of the eſſential oil: and, 
1 the ſtill has been perſed 


ly clean, and the liquor not food 


too long in it after, the diltillatiag, 
this piece of frugality is not to be 
diſapproved of; ſince, whether ue 
catch the exhaling vapour, or (uf. 
fer it to be-difipated | in the air, 
the remaining extract will be the 
ſame. 


EXTRACTUM CENTAURI 
MINORIS. 
Extract f leſſer centaury, 
5 dinb. 

This is directed to be prepared 
in the ſame manner as the preced- 
ing, It is the oldeſt extract we 
have any account of: its prepan- 
tion is very accurately and circun- 
ſtantially ſet down, in a book 
uſually aſcribed to Galen, 4 ui. 
tute centaurtæ. The author of that 


_ treatiſe recommends the extract 3 


a medicine of excellent ſervice in 
many caſes ; and looks upon cet- 
taury as a ſpecific againſt the bite 
of a mad dog and other venomous 
animals. It is doubtleſs an ufefal 
bitter, poſſeſſing the general vi- 
tues of the ſubſtances of that clals; 
but cannot well be ſuppoſed to 
have any others. 


EXTRACTUMCHAMAMEL, 
Extract of chamomile. 
Edinb. 
This extract is prepared from the 


flowers of chamomile, in the fame 
manner 


Chap. 6. 


manner as thoſe of the leaves of 
the ewo preceding plants. Nor 
$ it greatly different from thoſe 
xtrafts in quality; the ſpecific 
favour of the chamomile exhal- 
ng in the evaporation. The 
demiſts — prepare it, like 
hat of wormwood, from the de- 
oction remaining after the diſtil- 
ation of the eſſential oil. 


EXTRACTUM ENULZAZ 
CAMPANE. 
Extract 0 elecampane, 
ond, 

Boil the roots of elecampane in 
water, preſs out and flrain the 
decoction, and ſet it by to ſettle, 
Then pour off the clear liquor, 
and boil it down to a pilular 
conſiltence ; taking care, to- 
wards the end, to prevent its 


burniog to the veſſel, 


Tais extract retains a conſide- 
able ſhare of the virtues of the 
dot: its taſte is ſomewhat warm, 
nd not ungratefully bitteriſh. It 
bs given, from a ſeruple to a dram, 
in a lax ſtate of the fibres of the 
ſomach, and in ſome diſorders of 
the breaſt. 


XTRACTUM GENTIANE. 
Extract of A N 
3 


This extract is prepared from 
the roots of gentian, in the ſame 
manner as the foregoing extrags, 
k is of a reddiſh brown colour, 
and an intenſely bitter taſte, be- 
mg one of the ſtrongeſt of the 
vegetable bitters, 


EXTRACTUM 
GLYCYRRHIZE. 
Extract? of liquorice, 


: Lond. f 

Lightly boil freſh liquorice roots 
in water, preſs the decoction 
Lrouph a ſtrainer, and after the 
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feces have ſubſided; evaporate 
It until it no longer ſticks to the 
fingers, taking care, towards 
the end of the operation, co 
prevent an empyreuma. 


It is convenient, before boil- 
ing the root, to cut it tranſverſely 
into ſmall pieces, that it may more 
readily give out its virtues by light - 
coction: if the boiling is long con- 
tinued, the rich ſweet taſte, for 
which this preparation is valued, 
will be greatly injured. For the 
ſame reaſon, the quantity of water 
ought to be no larger than is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to extract the vir- 
tues of the root: a quart, or at 
moſt three pints, will be fully ſuf- 
ficient for a pound of liquorice. 
It would be of conſiderable ad- 
vantage to the preparation, and 

bably (when made in quantity) 
le expenſive to the preparer, to 
uſe, inſtead of the decoction, juice 
of liquorice, preſſed out betwixt 
iron rollers, after the manner 

ractiſed abroad for obtaining the 
Juice of the ſugar-cane. 

Large quantities of extract of li- 
quorice have been uſually brought 
to us from Spain, and other fo- 
reign countries; but it is very 
rarely met with in the ſhops in 
perfection; the makers of this 


commodity, both at home and a- 


broad, being either very ſlovenly 
in its preparation, or deſignedly 
mixing it with ſand, and other 
impurities. When made with due 
care, it is exceedingly ſweet, not 
at all bitteriſh, or nauſeous, more 
agreeable in taſte than the root 
itſelf, of a pleaſant ſmell, à red- 
diſh brown colour, and when 
drawn out into ſtrings, of a bright 
golden colour ; totafly ſoluble in 
water, without depoſiting any fe- 
ces. \ 

This preparation would be very 
convenient for many purpoſes in 
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the ſhops, if kept in a ſomewhat 


ſofter conſiſtence, than that of an 
extract. The only inconvenience 
attending this ſoft form is, its be- 


iug apt in a ſhort time to grow 
y : this may be effeQually 

prevented, by the addition of a 

{mall portion of ſpirit of wine. 


EXTRACTUM HELLEBORI 
NIGRI. 
Extract of black hellebore, 
L 


. 
Thiĩs extract is prepared from 


the roots of black hellebore, in 


the ſame manner as that of elecam- 


pane roots above deſcribed. It 
urges with conſiderably leſs vio- 
nce than the hellebore in ſub- 
ſtance; and appears to be one of 
the beſt preparations of that root 
when intended to act only as a 
cathartic. The doſe is from eight 
or ten grains to Efteen or more. 


EXTRACTUM LIGNI 

CAMPECHENSIS, 

Exir act of logwoad. 

Lond. 

Take of logwood, reduced to 
powder, one pound. Boil it in 
a gallon of water till half the li- 
quor 15 conſumed, repeating the 


coctiou with freſh. water four 


tunes, or oftener: the ſeveral 
decoctions are to be mixed 
together, paſſed through 2 
ſtrainer, and evaporated to a 
due conſiſtence. 


Tnis wood very difficulty yields 
its virtue to watery menſtrua, and 
hence the reducing it into fine 
wder is extremely neceſſary, 
The Edinburgh diſpenſatory di- 
rects ſpirit of wine to be called in 
aid ; fee the following ſection. 
The extract of logwood bas been 
uſed for a conſiderable time in 
ſome of our hoſpitals, but is now 
firlt received into the pharmaco- 
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pœia. It has an apreeable ſweet 
taſte, with ſome degree of aftrin. 
gency ; and hence becomes (er. 
viceable in diarrhceas, for bluntin 
the acrimony of the juices, = 
moderately conſtringing the in. 
teſtines and orifices of the ſmaller 
veſſels : it may be given from a 
ſcruple to half a dram, and n- 
peated five or fix times a day to 
advantage. During the uſe of 
this medicine, the fools are fre. 
quently tinged red by it, which 
has occaſioned ſome to be alarmed, 
as if the colour proceeded from 
blood : the preſcriber therefore 
ought to caution the patient againk 


any ſurpriſe of this kind, 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI, | 
molle et durum, 

Extract of Peruvian bark, ſift 

and hard, 
Lond. 

Boil a pound of powdered bark in 
five or fix quarts of water, for 
an hour or two, and pour of 
the liquor, which whilſt hot 
will be red and tranſparent, but 
on growing cold becomes yeh 
low and turbid. The remait- 
ing bark is to be boiled again in 

the ſame quantity of water a 
before, and this proceſs repeat- 
ed till the liquor remains tran- 
ſparent when cold. All the de. 
coctions, ſtrained and mixed wo- 
gether, are to be evaporated 

over a very gentle fire to a due 
conſiſtence, care being taken 10 
prevent the matter from burt- 


ing. N 

his extract is directed to be 
kept in the ſhops, both in 4 
ſoft and a hard form; the fil 
of a proper conſiſlence for 
making. into pills ; the other 
fit for being reduced into pon. 


Per UvIAx 
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Pzruvian bark is a refin- 
ous drug : the reſin melts out by 
the heat, but is not perfectly diſ- 
ſolved. by the water ; hence, in 
cooling, it ſeparates, renders the 
liquor turbid, and in part falls to 

bottom, as appears manifeſtly 
upon examining the ſediment by 
ſpirit of wine (ſee the account of 
this article in page 197.) This 
extract might be made to better 
advantage by the aſſiſtance of ſpi - 
rit of wine, after the ſame manner 
as that of jalapz and this method 
the Edinburgh college have di- 
rected. But, as the committee ob- 
ſerve, all the ſpirits wiich can be 
expected to be employed for this 
proceſs among us, are accompani- 


ed with ſome degree of 2 bad- 


flavour: this adheres moſt ſtrongly 
to the phlegmatic part of the ſpi- 
rit, which evaporating laſt, muſt 
communieate this ill flavour to the 
extract; a circumſtance of very 
great conſequence ; as this medi- 
cine is deſigned for ſuch whoſe 
ſtomachs are too weak to bear a 
due quantity of bark in ſubſtance. 
Ten or twelve grains of the hard 
extract are reckoned equivalent 
= = half a dram of the bark 
itſelf, - | 


EXTRACTUM ligni GUAIACT, 
molle et durum. 
Extract of guaiacum wood, ſoft 
and hard. 

Lond. 

Boil a pound of ſhavings of guaia- 
cum in a paſlon ot water, till 
half the liquor is waſted, re- 
peating the operation four times, 
or oftener, with the fame quan- 
ties of freſh water. The ſe- 
veral decoctions, paſſed through 

2 ſtrainer, are to mixed and 
inſpiſſated together; when the 
aqueous parts are almoſt entire- 
ly exhaled, a little rectiſied ſpi- 
zit of wine is to be added, that 
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the whole may be reduced into 
an uniform and tenacious maſs. 
This extract is to be prepared, 
as the foregoing, in a ſoft and 
hard form, 


Hes the refinous parts of the 
wood, which were boiled out with 
the water, are apt to ſeparate to- 
wards the end of the inſpiſſation: 
hence an addition of ſpirit becomes 
neceflary, to keep them united 
with the reſt of the matter. The 
extract agrees in virtue with the 
wood ; ſee page 148, 


EXTRACTUM RUTZE. 
Erxtradt of rue. 
Lon. i 
This is prepared from the leaves 
of rue, in the ſame manner as that 
of elecampane roots already de- 
ſcribed. It retains a conſiderable 
ſhare of the warmth and pungen- 
cy of the rue; for though the 


principal virtues of rue reſide in 


an eſſential oil, yet the oil of this 
plant, as formerly obſerved un- 
der the head of thoſe preparations 
(ſee page 364.) 1s not of a very 
volatile kind. | 


EXTRACTUM SABINAE., 
Extract of ſauin. 

| Lnod.. 

This extract is prepared from 
the leaves of ſavin, in the ſame 
manner as the preceding. It 
does not retain ſo much, as that 
extract does, of the virtues of its 
ſubject, the oil of ſavin being more 
volatile than that of rue. 


GUMMl et RESINA ALOES. 
Gum and reſin of aloes. 
Lord. - 

Boil four ounces of Socotorine aloes 
in two pints of water, till as 
much as poſſible of the aloes is 
diſſol ved. The ſolution ſuffer- 
ed to reſt for a night, will de- 
polite the reſin to the bottom of 
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the veſlel: after which, the re- 
maining liquor, ſtrained, if 
needful, js to be evaporated, 


that the gym may be leſt. 


Tus gum of aloes is ſomewhat 
leſs purgative, and conſiderably 
leſs diſagreeable than the crude 
Juice. I his alteration is not ow» 
ing, as might be ſuppoſed, to the 
ſeparation of the reſin; for the 
pure reſin of aloes is ſtill leſs diſ- 
agreeable, and leſs purgative, even 
than the gum; ſome have denied 
that it has any purgative virtue at 
all, and others afcribe to it an 
aſtringent quality, I have exhi- 
bited this reſin, divided by tritu- 
ration with the teſtaceous powders, 
in the doſe of a ſcruple, without 
obſerving any effect from it (ſee 
page 81.) The gum ſeems to be 
the only part here intended for 
medicinal uſe: if the reſin is re- 
quired, it ought to be farther pu- 
riſied by ſolution in ſpirit of wine; 
for as it is obtained by precipita- 
tion from an aqueous ſolution of 
impure aloes, all the impurities 
of the drug, that are not ſoluble 
in water, will precipitate along 
with it, 


PLL, fea EXTRACTUM, 
RUDII 
The pills or extract of Rudius, 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Black hellebore roots, 
Colocy nth, 
Socotorine aloes, 

ounces; N 
Scammony, one ounce; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams; 
Diſtilled oil of cloves, one dram. 
Bruiſe the colucynth and helle- 
bore, pour on them two quarts 
of water, and boil tp the con- 


each two 


* 
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ſumption of half the liquor 
paſs the decoRtion through a 
ſtrainer, and evaporate it to the 
conſiſtence of honey, adding 
the aloes and ſcammony, re. 
duced into fine powder : when 
the maſs 1s taken from the fire, 
mix into it the vitriolated tartar, 
and diſtilled oil. 


Tr1s preparation is a medicine 
of great importance as a cathartic, 
ſimilar to one deſcribed hereafter 
in page 413, under the title of 
Extractum catharticum, Water ap. 
pears to be a better menſtruum, 
than ſpirituous liquors, both. for 
the colocynth and the hellebore; 
the watery extracts being much 
leſs irritating than the ſpirituous, 
though not perhaps leſs effefual 
purgatives. * 


1 2 
00 Of Jun erries. 
Let juni 22 thoroughly 
bruiſed, be boiled in a ſufficient 
"G_ of water, the liquor 
rained, and inſpiſſated to the 
conſiſtence of honey. 


Tuis preparation may be made 
alſo from the decoction that re. 
mains after the diſtillation of the 
eſſential oil of the berries, It has 
a iweet balſamic taſte, accompa- 
nied with a greater or leſs bitter. 
neſs, according as the ſeeds of the 
berry were more or leſs thorough- 
ly bruiſed. This elegant prepar 
ration, though not received iu our 
pharmacopcias, ſeems not un- 
worthy of a place in the ſhops. 
Hoffman has a great opinion of 
it in debilities of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and in the d:fhculues 
cf urine familiar to perſons of an 
adyanced age. | 
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Extracts with refified ſpirit. 


EcT1F18D ſpirit of wine diſ- 
ſolves the effential oils and 
reſins of vegetables, and does not 
readily carry off the oil in its ex- 
halation ; the heat ſufficient to ex- 
hale pure ſpirit being much leſs 
than that in which water conſide- 
rably evaporates, or moſt eſſential 
oils diſtil. Hence a reſinous or ſpi- 
rituous extract of wormwood, con- 
trary to that made with water, 
contains the warmth and flavour, 
as well as bitterneſs, of the herb; 
one made from cinnamon poſſeſſes 
its aromatic virtue, as well as its 
aſtringency z and one from laven- 
der and roſemary flowers retains 
great part of their flavour and vir- 
tue; the volatile parts, which 
are carried off by water in its 
evaporation, being left behind by 
ſpirit, 
be ſpirit employed for this 
purpoſe ſhould be perfectly free 
from any ill flavour; which would 
be communicated, in part, to the 
preparation; and from any ad- 
mixture of phlegm or water, 
which would not only vary its diſ- 
ſolving power, but likewiſe, eva- 
porating towards the end of the 
inſpiſſation, would promote the 
diſipation of the volatile parts of 
the ſubject. Hence alſo the ſub- 
jet itſelf ought alway to be dry: 
thoſe ſubſtances, which loſe their 
virtue by drying, loſe it equally 
on being ſubmitted to this treat- 
ment with the pureſt ſpirit. 

The inſpiſſation ſhould be per- 
formed, from the beginning, in 
the gentle heat of a 8 
It is not needful to ſuffer the ſpi- 
nt 10 evzporate in the air: great · 


el part of it may be xecoyered 


by collecting the vapour in the 
common diltiling veſſels. (See 
chap. v.) If the diſtilled ſpirit is 
found to have brought over any 
flavour from the ſubject, it may be 
advantageouſly reſerved for the 
ſame purpoſes again. | 

It is obſervable, that though 
rectiſied ſpirit is the proper men- 
ſtruum of the pure volatile oils, and 
of the groſſer reſinous matter of 
— and water of the mu- 
cilaginous and ſaline; yet theſe 
principles are, in almoſt all plants, 
ſo intimately combined together, 
that which ever of theſe liquors 
is applied at firſt, it will take up 
a portion of what is directly ſolu- 
ble only in the other. Hence 
ſundry vegetables, extremely re. 
ſinous, and whoſe virtues confi 
chiefly in their reſin, afford never. 
thelef very uſeful extracts with 
water, though not equal to thoſe 
which may be obtained by a pru- 
dent application of ſpirit. , Henoe, 
alſo, the extracts made from moſt 
vegetables by pure ſpirit are not 
mere reſins; a part of the gummy 
matter, if the ſubje& contained 
any ſuch, being taken up along 
with the refin, an admixture of 
great advantage to it in a medici- 
nal view. The ſpirituous ex- 
tracis of ſeveral vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, as mint leaves, rhubarb, 
ſaffron, diſſolve in water as well as 
in ſpixit. 

Pure reſins are prepared by mix - 
ing with ſpirituous tinctures of 
very reſinous vegans, A quan- 
tity of water. The reſin, incapa- 
ble of remaining diſſolved in the 
watery liquor, ſeparates and falls 
to the bottom; leaving in the 
men- 
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menſtruum ſuch other principles of 


the plant, as the ſpirit might have 


extracted at firſt along with it, 


RESINA JALAPPA. 
Reſin of jalap. 
Edinb. 


Take any quantity of jalap root 
very well bruiſed. Pour upon 
it ſo much reQtified ſpirit of 
wine as will cover it to the 
height of four fingers; and di- 

elk them together in a ſand- 
1 that the ſpirit may extract 
the virtue of the root. Filter 
the tincture through paper, put 
it into a glaſs cucurbit, and diſ- 
til off one half of the ſpirit. 
Add to the remainder a proper 
uantity of water, and the re- 
da will precipitate to the bot- 
tom: divide it into little cakes, 
and dry it with a very gentle 
heat. 


Trrs ration is a pure re- 
fin; ſuch gammy parts, as the 
fpirit * have taken up, re- 
maining ſuſpended in the liquor. 
Its indiſſolubility in any aqueous 
fluid, and its tenacious quality, by 
which it adheres to the coats of 
the inteſtines, and occafion great 
irritation and gripes, forbid its be- 
ing ever given by itſelf. It is 
fitted for uſe, by thoroughly tri- 
— it with teſtaceous pow- 
ders ; by grinding it with almonds 
or powdered gum, and making 
the compound into an emulfion 
with water; or by difſotving it in 
ſpirit of wine, and mixing the ſo- 
lution with a proper quantity of 
fyrap, or of mucilage. Six or 
eight grains, managed in either of 
' theſe ways, prove 1 ca 
chartic, and generally without 
priping or greatly diſordering the 


7 p 
It has been ſaid, that refin of 
jalap is frequently adulterated with 
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common roſin; and that thi 

may be diſcovered by pin py 
wine, which diſſolves the former 
without touching the latter, This 
criterion, however, is not to be 
relied on ; for there are mar 
cheap reſins which are ſoluble in 
ſpirit of wine as well as that of 
Jalap ; and there is not any one 
2 may not be artfully render. 

0. 


RESINA SCAMMONII. 
Reſin 7 cammony. 


ſame manner as the preceding; 
with which it agrees alſo in its ge. 
neral qualities; occafioning vehe. 
ment gripes if taken by itſelf, and 
operating generally with ſufficient 
ſafety when properly divided, 
Scammony is doubtleſs a valuable 
purgative; but what advantage 
there is in thus ſepatating the pur. 
gative reſin from its natural cor. 
rector, the gummy part, is not 6 
clear, 


RESINA GUAIACIT. 
Rejſm of guaiacum. 
| Edinb. 

This reſin is prepared in the ſame 
manner as the two preceding, 
either from the wood of guais 
cum, or from what is called 
gum guaiacum: it is obtained 
moſt commodiouſly from the 
latter, 


Tux virtue of guaiacum con- 
ſiſts wholly in its reſin; and the 
reſin of the wood, and of the gum 
fo called, is perfectly one and the 
ſame ; the gum being the natural 
exudation from the tree. If tb 
exudation could be had pure, 
there would be no occafion for any 
attifieial preparation of this kind; 
but it always contains a large pro- 

ortion of earthy matter, 10 as to 
band greatly in need of this = 
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mod of purification. Sixteen 
ounces of the beſt gum guaiacum 
do not yield above twelve ounces 
of pure reſin, The ſame quan- 
tity of the wood yields about 
three ounces, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to its ſs. The bark 
is ſomewhat leſs reſinous than the 
wood. | 


RESINA CORTICIS 
— 9 ; 
R. Peruvian bark. 
2 — 

This reſin is made in the ſame 
manner as the foregoing, and 
proves an elegant preparation of 
the bark, much — in taſte 
than the watery extract deſcribed 
in the preceding ſection: it is 
nearly equivalent to about ten 
times its quantity of the bark in 
ſubſtance. There does not, how- 
ever, appear to be any advan 
in ſeparating the pure reſin by the 
addition of water, either in this 
or in jthe other articles. In re- 

ard to the bark particularly, it 
15 more adviſeable to endeavour to 
unite into one compound all that 
can be extracted from it by watery 
and ſpirituous menſtrua: and ac- 
cordingly the Edinburgh college 
has received a preparation of this 
kind, which 1s deſcribed in the 
following ſection. 


ExXTRACTUM coc. 
Extra# of ſaffron. 
Pharm. Brandenburg. 

Digeſt ſaffron in freſh quantities 
of pure ſpirit of wine, ſo long 
as the ſpirit extracts any co- 
lour from it. Mix the feveral 
tinctures together, and diſtil 
off the ſpirit, in a tall glaſs 
veſſel, by the heat of a water- 
bath, till the refiduum appears 


of the conſiſtence of oil or bal- 
iam, 
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Tuis is a general proceſs, for 
the preparation of extracts from 
aromatic and other odorous ſub- 
ſtances; which extracts have been 
commonly diftinguiſhed by the 
name of eſſential, for. the ſame 
reaſon, that the volatile oils are 
ſs called, their retaining the ſpe- 
cific odour and flavour of the ſub- 
jets. In making the extracts of 
this claſs, the inſpiſſation ſhould 
never be carried much lower than 
the conſiſtence above directed; 
for when the matter has become 
thick, the ſpirit exhales more dif- 
ficulty than before, and is more 
apt to carry off with it ſome of 
the volatile parts. If the 
paration is wanted in a folid or 
conſiſtent form, it is more adviſe- 
able to mix with it a ſuitable quan- 
tity of any appropriated powdery _ 
matters, x A. — the loſs * 
its virtue by a further evaporation, 
If any addition is wanted for giv- 
ing conſiſtence to the extract of 
ſaſt ron, ſaffron in ſubſtance appears 
to be the beſt, n 

The eſſential extract of ſaffron 
is an elegant and high cordial. 
Boerhaave ſays, it poſſeſſes ſueh 
exhilarating virtues, that, if uſed 
a little too freely, it occaſions an 
almoſt perpetual and indecent 
laughing : he obſerves, that it 
tinges the urine of a red colour; 
and that it mingles with water, 
ſprit, and oils, but is moſt conve- 
niently taken in a glaſs of Canary 
or other rich wine. A few dro 
are a ſufficient doſe. The 5 
led ſpirit contains alſo ſome ſhare 
of the virtue of the ſaffron, though 
far leſs than the extract: it is ſaid 
to have an advantage above moſt 
other cordial ſpirits, of difpoſing 
the patient to ſweat : it may be 
taken, rly diluted, from a 
dram to an ounce. | 
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IV. 


Extratts with ſpirit and water. 


HERE. are foundry vegeta- 

| bles, particyJarly thoſe of a 
refinous nature, which are treated, 
to better advantage, with a mix- 
ture of water aud ſpirit, than with 
either of them fingly. The vir- 
tues of reſinous woods, barks, and 
roots, may indeed be in great 
part extracted by long boiling in 
freſh portions of water; but at 
the ſame time they ſuffer a con- 
fiderable injury from the con- 
tinued heat neceſſary for the ex- 
traction, and for the ſubſequent 
evaporation of ſo large a quantity 
of the fluid. Rectined ſpirit of 
. wine is not lieble to this incon- 
venience; but the extracts obtain- 
ed by it, from the ſubſtances here 
intended, being almoſt purely reſi- 
nous, are leſs adapted to general 
uſe than thoſe in which the reſin 
1s divided by an admixture of the 
8 matter, of which water is 

e direct menſtruum. 

There are two ways of ob- 
taining theſe compound or gum- 
my reſinous extracts: one, by 
uſing proof ſpirit, that is, a mix- 
ture of about equal parts of ſpirit 
and water, for the menſtruum ; 
the other, by digeſting the ſub- 
ject firſt in pure Giri, and then 
in water, and afterwards uniting 
into one maſs the parts which the 
two menſtrua have ſeparately ex- 
tracted. In ſome — where a 
ſufficiency of gummy matter is 
wanting in the ſubject, it may be 
artificially ſupplied, by inſpiſ- 
ſating the ſpirituous tincture to 
the conſiſtence of a balſam, then 
thoroughly mixing with it a thick 
ſolutioa of any ſimple gum, as 

mucilage of gum Arabic, and 


exſiceating the compound with 2 
gentle heat. By this method are 
obtained elegant gummy-reſins, 
extemporaneouſly miſcible with 
water into milky liquors. 


EXTRACTUM JALAPIL 
Extract of jalap. 
Lond. 

Upon powdered jalap, pour ſome 
rectified ſpirit of wine, and with 
a gentle heat extract a tincture: 
boil the remaining jalap in freſh 
parcels of water. Strain the 
firſt tincture, and draw off the 
ſpirit, till what remains begins 
to grow thick ; boil the ſtrained 
decoction alſo to a like thick- 
neſs: then mix both the in- 
ſpiſſated matters together, and 
with a gentle fire reduce the 
whole to a pilular conſiſtence, 


Edinb. 

Take any quantity of jalap root, 
very well bruiſed, pour upon it 
as much rectiſied ſpirit of wine 
as will cover it to the height of 
four fingers, and digeſt them 
together in a ſand-heat ; pour 
off this tincture, and put to 
the remaining magma a ſuffi- 
eient quantity of water: boil 
them together for an hour: 
then paſs the decoction through 
a ſtrainer, and afterwards eva- 

orate it to the conſiſtence of 
oney, mixing in, toward 
end of the evaporation, the 
ſpirituous tincture, and keeping 

em continually ſtirring, that 
the whole may be reduced in- 
to an uniform maſs free from 
lumps. From the fſpirizuous 


Uncture great part of the ſpin 
may 


may be recovered by diſtilla- 
tion, before its admixture with 
the watery decoction. 


unis extract is an uſeful pur- 


root, as being of more uniform 
ſtrength, and as the doſe, by the 
rejection of the woody parts, 1s 
rendered ſmaller: the mean doſe 
is twelve grains. If the ſpirituous 
tinfture was inſpiſſated by itſelf, 
it would afford a reſinous maſs, 
which, unleſs thoroughly divided 
by proper ad miatures, occaſions 
violent griping, and yet does not 
prove ſuſũciently cathartic; the 
watery decoctions yield an extract, 
which operates exceeding weakly: 
both joined together, as in this 
preparation, compoſe an effectual 
and ſafe purge. This method 
of making extracts might be ad- 
vantageouſly applied to ſundry 
other reſinous ſubſtances, as the 
dry woods, roots, barks, &c. A 
ſmall quantity of ſpirit takes up 
the refin, and much leſs water 
than would otherwiſe be neceſ- 
ſary, extracts all the other ſo- 
luble parts. 

la the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopei1a, a little 
hxt alkaline ſalt was ordered to 
be added to the water in which 
the jalap is boiled after the ac- 
tion of ſpirit ; on a ſuppoſition, 
that this would enable the water 
to extract more from the root 
than it could by itſelf. But, ſo 
far as the quantity of the alkaline 
ſalt could go, it had the oppoſite 
effect; impeding the action of the 
water, The reunous parts of the 
Jalap are diſſolved by the ſpirit ; 
and little other than the gummy 
matter remains for water to ex- 
int, Now, if pure gum Arabic 

Put into water along with any 
akline falt, the ſalt will render 
ue water incapable of diſſolving 
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gative, ' preferable to the crude | 


the gum : if the gum be diſſolved 
firſt, the addition of any alkaline 
ſalt will precipitate it. 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 
. PERUVIANI. 
Extract of Peruvian bark. 
Edinb, 
The college of Edinburgh has 
directed the extract of baok to be 
made with water and ſpirit in 
the ſame manner as the preceding. 
In the bark we may Giſtioguilh 
two kinds of taſtes, an aſtringent 
and a bitter one ; the former of 
which ſeems to reſide in the re- 
ſinous matter, and the latter chief- 
ly in the gummy. The watery 
extract (deſcribed in page 404.) 
is moderately ſtrong in point of 
bitterneſs, but of the aſtringency 
it has only a ſmall degree. The 
pure refin, on the other hand 
(page 411.) is ſtrong in aſtrin- 
gency, and weak in bitterneſs, 
oth qualities are united in the 
preſent extract; which appears to 
be the beſt preparation of this 
kind that can be obtained from 
this valuabie drug. 


EXTRACTUM LIGNI CAM- 
PECHENSIS. 
Extract of lag ioo. 
Edinb. 

This extract is directed in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia to be 
prepared as the foregoing; and the 
ſame treatment is judiciouſly or- 
dered for all the eſinous drugs 


in general. 


EXTRAC TUM CATHAR- 
TICUM. 
Catharic extract. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 
a half; 
Colocynth, ſix drams ; 
Am- 
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Scammony, | 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſked, each 

half an ounce ;- 
Proof ſpirit, one pint. 

Having cut the colocynth fmall, 
and bruiſed the ſeeds, pour on 
them the vinous ſpirit, and di- 

& with a gentle heat for four 

"IV. out the tincture, 
and diſſolve therein the aloes 
and ſeammony, firſt ſeparately 
reduced to powder: then draw 
off the ſpirit, and inſpiſſate the 
remaining maſs to a pilular con- 
ſiſtence. 


Tuis compoſition anſwers very 


effectually the intention expreſſed 


in its title, ſo as to be relied on 
in caſes where the patient's life 
depends on it's taking place: the 
doſe is from fifteen- grains to half 
a dram. The proof ſpirit is a 
very proper menſtruum for the 
purgative materials; diſſolving 
nearly the whole ſubſtance of the 
aloes avd ſcammony, except the 
impurities; and extracting from 
the colocynth, not only the irri- 
tating reſin, but great part of the 
gummy matter. The purgative 
virtue of this laſt article appears 
indeed to be ſufficiently got out 
by water ; and the watery: extract 
to operate with greater mildneſs 
than that with proof ſpirit, though 
in general effectually: the Edin- 
burgh college have accordingly 
preferred water, in making a pre- 
paration, of the ſame intention 
with this, deſcribed in page 408. 
In our former pharmacopcias, 
three ſpices were employed in this 
compolition, cinamon, mace, and 
cloves : the cardamom ſeeds, now 
introduced, are preferable, on ac- 
count of their aromatic. matter 
being of a lefs volatile nature ; 
though a conſiderable part of the 
flavour, even of theſe, is diſſi- 
pated during the evaporation of 
* I 
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the phlegmatic part of the procf 
ſpirit. 


CONFECTIO CARDIACA, 
Cordial confettion. 


Lond, 

Take of | 
Roſemary tops, freſh, | 
7 berries, each one pound; 

eſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
Zedoary, 
Saffron, each half a pound ; 

Extract a tincture from theſe in- 
gredients with about a gallon 
and a half of proof ſpirit : let 
the tincture be ſtrained off, and 
reduced by a gentle heat to the 
weight of about two pounds and 
a half : then add the following 
ingredients very finely pulveriz- 
ed, and make the whole into an 
electuary. 

Compound powder of crabs 
claws, fixteen ounces ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, each two ounces ; 

Cloves, one ounce ; 

Double: refined ſugar, two 
pounds, 


Tuis confection is compoſed 
of the more unexceptionable in- 
gredients of a compoſition for. 
merly held in great elteem, and 
which was called, from its author, 
Cox rECTIO RALEICHANA. The 
committee, appointed for reform- 
ing the London pharmacop@la, 
obſerve, that the original confec- 


tion is compoſed of no leſs than 


five and twenty particulars; each 
of which they examined apart, ex. 
cept one, ros /olir, the flower of 
which is too ſmall to be gathered 
in ſufficient quantity for the gene 
ral uſe of the medicine, and the 
plant is poſſeſſed of hurtful qus- 
lities, as is experienced in cattle 
that feed where it grows. In this 
examination, many of the extracts 
came out fo very nauſcous, _— 


coctions are altered by long follows. 

ofed boiling. Decoctions or infuſions 0 | 
* of draſtic vegetables, by long Extra& of opium prepared by lng 
* continued boiling or digeſtion, digeſtion. | | 
of loſe more and, more, of their vi- Let, five pounds of good qpium, 
het: rulence; and at the ſame time de- cat ia pieces, be boiled about 
The polite more and more of a groſs half an hour, in twelve or fif- 
Wt: ſediment, reſulting probably from teen quarts of water: ſtrain the 
my the decompoſition of their active decoction, and boil the remain- 
nfec- parts, On this foundation it has der once or twice in freſh water, 
than been attempted to obtain ſafe and that ſo much of the opium. as 
och mild n. from ſundry is difioluble in water may be 
er- virulent drugs, and ſome of the got out. Bvaparate the ſtrained 
er 0 chemiſts have ſtrongly recommend - decoctions to about fix- quarts; 
vered ed the proceſs, though without which being put into a tin cu- 
gere · ſpecifying, nor giving any intima- curbit, placed in a ſand-bath, 
4 the tion of, the continuance of boil- keep up ſuch, a fire, as may 
qus- "g requiſite for. ducing the, make the liquor neatly boil, 
cattle ue mildneſs in different ſubjects. for three months together if the 
n this M. Baume, in his Elemens d- Phar- fte is continued day and night, 
ach ae lately publiſhed, has given 


b in them 
5 impoſſible to retain. t 

conſiſtent — any due regard to 
the taſte of the compoſition. But 
ſome few, of equal efficacy with 
any of the reſt, being of a tolera- 


ompoſition was approved, 
— of each material, that 


now ſet down: after which the 
compound extract was made, and 
faund to anſwer ox peQation. 


formed, is a ſufficiently grateful, 
and moderately warm cordial ; 
and frequently. given in that in- 


8K 


N the, foregoing part of this 
chapter it has: been obſerved, 
that the virtues of vegetable de- 


Extratts by long digeſtion. 


dle taſte and flavour, were com- 
pounded in different. proportions 3. 
and when, after many trials, a; 


would yield the, proportion of, en- 
tract which entered that compoi- 
W tion, was calculated, and from 
thence the proportions collected as 


The conſectiion, as now re- 


41g 
tention, from. eight or ten grains 
to a ſcruple, or upwards, in boluſes 
and draughts. The extract re- 
tains a conſiderable ſhare of the 
flavour and virtue of the ingre- 
dients, though not near ſo. much 
as if a rectiſied ſpirit had been 
employed, The operator ſhould 
be particularly careful to extract 
as much from, the ingredients as 
the ſpirit wall take up; otherwiſe 
the inſpiſſated matter turns out 
ſo thin, and of ſo little tenacity, 
that the powders are apt to ſepa- 
rate and ſubſide from it in keep- 
ing. The — claw powder does 
not appear to very neceſlary, 
and b inſerted mack fn — 
ance with the original, than from 
its contributing any thing to the 
intention of: the medicine. 


1.9 


Extrafts by, long digeſtion, 


2 account of an extract 
. of opium prepared on this princi- 
ple; the ſubſtance of which is as 


termitted 


and for &x months, if it is in- 
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termitted in the night; filling 


up the veſſel with water in pro- 


portion to the evaporation ;/ and 
ſcraping the, bottom with a- 


wooden ſpatula from time to 
time, to get off the ſediment 
which begins to precipitate after 
ſome days digeſtion, The ſedi- 
ment needs not be taken out 
till the boiling is finiſhed, at 
which time the liquor is to be 
ſtrained when cold, and evapo- 
porated to an extract, of a due 
- confiſtence for being formed in- 
to pills, 


Tu author obſerves, that by 
keeping the liquor ſtrongly boil- 


ing, the tedious proceſs may be 


conſiderably expedited, and the fix 
months digeſtion reduced to four 
months : that in the beginning of 
the digeſtion, a thick, viſcous 
oily matter riſes to the top, and 
forms a tenacious ſkin as the li- 
quor cools ; this is ſuppoſed to be 
analagous to eſſential oils, though 
wanting their volatility : that t 

oil begins to diſappear about the 
end of the firſt month, but ſtill 


continues ſenſible till the end of 


the third, forming oily clouds as 
often as the 11quor cools : that the 
reſin at the ſame time ſettles to 
the bottom in cooling, preſerving 
for a long time its refinous form, 
but by degrees becoming pow- 
dery, and incapable of being any 
longer ſoftened, or made to cohere 
by the heat; that when the pro- 
eſs is fiviſhed, part of it ſtill con- 
tinues a perfect reſin, diſſoluble in 
ſpirit of wine, and part an indiſ- 
foluble powder: that when the 
digeſted liquor is evaporated to 


' about a quart, and ſet in the cold 


till next day, it yields a browniſh 
earthy-ſaline matter called the 
eſſential ſalt of opium, in figure 
nearly like the ſedative ſalt ob- 
rained from borax, intexmingled 
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with ſmall needled eryſtals, He 
gives an account of his har 

made this preparation fix or ſeyen 
times. The veſſel! he made uſe of 
was about two inches and a half 
diameter in the mouth: the qua- 
tity of water evaporated was about 
twenty-four ounces a day, and 
from a hundred and thirty to x 
hundred and forty quarts during 
the whole digeſtion. Out of fx. 
ty-four ounces of opium, ſeven- 
teen ounces remained undiſſolved 
in the water: the quantity of x. 
ſinous matter, precipitated during 


the digeſtion, was twelve ounce: 


from the liquor, evaporated to 
2 he obtained a drar: of eſ. 
ential ſalt, and might, ne fay; 
have ſeparated more: (the liqur 
being then further eva — to 


a pilular conſiſtence, the weight 


of the extract was thirty-one 
ounces. 

It is ſuppoſed, that the narcotic 
virtue of opium reſides in the oily 
and reſinous parts; and that the 
gummy extract, prepared by the 
above proceſs, is endowed with 
the calming, ſedative, or anodyne 
powers of the opium, diveſted af 
the narcotic quality as it is of the 
ſmell, and no longer produdive 
of the diſorders, which opium 
itſelf, and the other preparations 
of it, frequently occaſion, A cale 
is mentioned, from which the in- 
nocence and mildneſs of the ne- 
dicine are apparent ; fifty grains 
having been taken in a day, and 
found to agree well, where the 
common opiate preparations could 
not be borne, But what ſhare 1 
poſſeſſes of the proper virtues of 
opium, is not b clear ; for the 
cure of convulſive motions of the 
ſtomach and vomitings, which 
at length happened after tif 


extract had been continued daily 


in the above doſes for ſeveral 
years ( plufienry annie) cant 
perhaps 
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Chap. 6. | 
perhaps be aſcribed fairly to the 


me./1cine, 

If the theory of the proceſs, 
end of the alteration rw by 
it in the opium, is juſt; a prepa- 
ration equivalent to the above may 
be obtained in a much ſhorter 
time. If the intention is to 
ſeparate the reſinous and oily 
parts of opium, they may be 
ſeparated, by means of pure ſpirit 
of wine, in as many hours as the 
digeſtion requires months, The 
ſeparation will alſo be as com- 
plete, in regard to the remaining 
gum, though ſome part of the 
gum will in this method be loſt, 
a little of it being taken up by 
the ſpirit along with the other 
principles, 

In what particular part of opi- 


Extracts. 


ſume, 


4¹7 
um its peculiar virtues reſide, 
has not perhaps been inconteſta- 
bly aſcertained; but thus much 
ſeems clear from experiment, that 
the pure gum freed from all 
that ſpirit can diſſolve, has lit- 
tle, or rather nothing of its ſopo« 
rific power. 

There are grounds alſo to pre- 
that by whatever means 
we deſtroy or diminiſh what is 
called the narcotic, ſoporific, vi- 
rulent quantity of opium, we ſhall 
deſtroy or diminiſh likewiſe its 
ſalutary operation. For the ill 


effects, which it produces in 
certain caſes, ſeem t) be no 
other, than the nece ſary con- 


ſequences of the ſame power, by 
which it proves ſo beneficial* in 
others, i 
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CHAAPTER VL 


E mpyreumatic oils. 


EGETABLE and animal ſub- 
ſtances, and mineral bitu- 
mens, on being urged with a red 
heat, have their original properties 
deſtroyed, and are reſolved or 
changed into products of a differ- 
ent nature from what præexiſted in 
the ſubject. By burning them in 
the open air, a part is changed 
into aſhes, a part into ſoot, and a 
part is diſſolved by the air. Ex- 
poſed to the ſire in cloſe veſſels (as 
in thoſe called retorts, having re- 
ceivers adapted to them for detain- 
ing the volatile parts) they are re- 
ſolved into fetid oils, and different 
kinds of ſaline ſubſtances, which 
riſe into the receiver; and a black 
coal, which remains behind, and 
which, though no farther alterable 
in cloſe veſſels, on admitting air 
burns into white aſhes. The o1ls, 
called from their fetid burnt ſmell, 
empyreumatic, are the objects of the 
preſent chapter. Some of theſe 
however being obtained in the ſame 
proceſs with certain ſaline bodies 
of more importance than them- 
ſelves, are referred to the head of 
ſaline preparations. 


OLEUM BUXI, 


Diſtil pieces of box wood, in a re- 
tort, with a ſand-heat gradually 
increaſed : the oil will come over 
along with an acid ſpirit, which 
15 to be ſeparated by a funnel. 


OLEUM GUAIACI, 
Oil of guaiacum. 
Edinb, 
Put any quantity of chips of guaia- 
cum into an earthen longneck, 


— — Ũ1!.— EE cos — 


or a glaſs retort, and diſlil either 
in a ſand-bath or an open fire, 
increaſing the heat by degrees. 
At firſt an acid liquor will come 
over, afterwards a light red oil, 
and at length, in the utmoſt de. 
gree of fire, a thick black oil, 
which ſinks through the other 
liquors to the bottom of the te« 
ceiver. 

Oils may be obtained after the 
ſame manner from every kind of 
wood. 


Tux retort may be filled al moſt 
up to the neck with chips or ſmall 
pieces of box or guaiacum, the re. 
fuſe of the turner. Lute on a glaß 
receiver with a paſte made of lin- 
ſeed meal and water: ſet the retort 
on the bottom of a deep iron pot, 
with a little ſand under it; and fil 
up the ſpace, betwixt it and the 
ſides of the pot, with more ſand. 
Apply at firſt a gentle fire, and gra- 
dually increaſe it to the utmoſt that 
the furnace is capable of giving. 
Particular care muſt be had not to 
raiſe the heat too faſt when the 
firit reddiſh oil begins to come 
over; for at this time, a large 
quantity of elaſtic vapour is extri- 
cated from the wood, which, if tae 
fire is urged, or if it is not allowed 
an exit, will burſt the veſſels; 
when the diſtillation is finiſhed, ard 
the veſſels grown cool, unlute the 
receiver, and ſeparate the oil from 
the acid liquor: the method of 
performing this by the funnel, as 
directed in the fiſt of the avore 
proceſſes, is as follows. Pour the 
ſeveral liquors into a glaſs funnel, 
whoſe ſtem is ſtopt by the finger, 
the ponderous black oil finks low» 

ermoſt: 


f 


Chap. 7. 
ermoſt : ſaffer this to run out; 
then cloſe the ſtem again, and 
afterwards ſeparate the acid 7 
from the lighter oil in the ſame 
manner, They are more perfectly 
ſeparated, by pouring them into a 
hollow cone of filtering paper moi- 
ſtened with water, and placed in a 
fannel; the acid liquor paſſes 
through, and the oil remains on 
the paper. 

The oils obtained by this treat- 
ment from different woods and 
plants are nearly of the ſame qua- 
lities : they have all a very diſa- 
gteeable acrid taſte, and a burnt 
ſtinking ſmell ; without any thing 
of the peculiar flavour, taſte, or 
virtues of the ſubje&t which af- 
forded them The preſent practice 
rarely employs thoſe oils any other- 
wiſe than for externa! purpoſes, as 
the cleanſing of foul bones, for 
the tooth-ach, againſt ſome kinds 
of cutaneous eruptions, old pains 
and aches, and the like; and for 
theſe not very often. 


OLEUM LATERITTIUM, 
Otl of bricks. 
Lind. | 
Heat bricks red hot, and quench 
them in oil olive, till they have 
ſoaked up all the oil ; then break 
them into pieces ſmall enough to 
be conveniently put into à re- 
tort ; and diſtil with a fand-heat 
gradually increaſed ; an oil will 
ariſe, together with a ſpirit, 
which is to be ſeparated from it 
as in the foregoing proceſs. 


Tuis preparation has had a place 
in moſt diſpenſatories, under the 
pompous names of oleum philoſo- 
phorum, ſanctum, divinum, bene- 
dictum, and others as improper 
25 that under which it ſtanès above. 
It is really oil olive, rendered 
ſtrongly empyreumatic by heat : 
the ſpirit, ſo called, is no more than 
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phlegm, or water tainted with the 
burnt flavour of the oil, It has 
been celebrated for ſundry exter- 
nal purpoſes, particularly againſt 
gouty and rheumatic pains, deaf- 
neſs and tingling of the ears, &c. 
and ſometimes likewiſe given in- 
wardly, But common practice 
ſeems to have now entirely rejected 
this loathſome remedy; and the 
college of Edi burgh have expung- 
ed it from their book, 


OLEUM PETROLEIT BARBA- 
DENSIS. 
Oil of Barbadoes tar. 
Lond. 

Diſtil Barbadoes ar with a ſand- 
heat; an oil will ariſe, toge- 
ther with a ſpirit. which is to 
be ſeparated from it. 


Dr. Pemberton obſerves, that 
this oil will be more or leſe thin, 
according to the continuance of the 
diſtillation: that the tar will at 
laſt be reduced to a black coal, 
and then the oil will be pretty deep 
in colour, though perfectly fluid: 
that this ol has a property ſimilar 
to that of the tincture of nephritic 
wood in water, appearing blue 
when looked upon, but of an orange 
colour when held betwixt the eye 
and the light, By long keeping 
I have obſerved it to lole this pro- 
perty. It is ſomewhat leſs difagree- 


able than the foregoing oils, though . 


verv acrid and ſtimulating, 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINZE 
ATHEREUM; & empyreuma- 
ticum five BALSAMUM. 

The ethereal oil of turpentine, and 
the empyreumatic eil or balſam. 

ond. 

Diſtil the eſſential oil of turpentice 
in a retort, with a very gente 
fire, until what remains has ac- 

Ee 2 quired 
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uired the conſiſtence of a bal- 
| ng 
Balſam of turpentime may like- 
wiſe be obtained from the yeliow 


reſin left after the diſtillation of 


the eſſential oil: upon Uiitiling 
this in a retort, at firſt a portion 
of thin oil ariſes, which is to be 
kept by itielt, and afterwards a 
thick balſam: there remains in 
the retort a blackiſh reũn, called 
colophony. 


Fdinb. 

Melt any quautity of turpentine, 
over a £citle fire, and pour it 
into a giefs retort, of which it 
may fili one half: then Jute on 
a receiver, and difit) in «a feod- 
bath. Apply at firſt a gentle 
heat, upon which an acid ſpirit 
will come over, and on pradualiy 
incre:fing the ire, alimpid oil, 
commonly called ethereal ſpirit 
of turpentine; at length a yel- 
low oil will ariſe. In the bot 
tom of the retort, there remains 
a refinous maſs, called colopho- 
ny: which if ſtil! farther urged 
with ſucceſſive degrees of heat to 
the kigkeit, gives firſt a red oil, 
and afterwards darker coloured 
one, which ſinks through the 
other liquors to the bottom of 
the receiver. 


Tus proceſſes are tedious, and 
accompanied with a good deal of 
danger; for unleſs the luting is 
very cloſe, ſome of the vapour 
will be apt to get through, which 
if it catches fire, will infallibly 
burit the veſſels. The oil here 
called ethereal does not conſider- 
1 in ſpecific gravi ity, im ell, 
taſte, or medical qualities, from 
the * 5 one obtained by the 
eddition of water in the common 
ſi!; nor are rae empyteumatic 
thin oil and balſam of any great 
t leem in practice. 


1 


OLEUM COPA!V © con. 
SIT UM. 


h C: np und * 4 22 7 . ;fain 


6nd . 

Take two pornds of balfam « 
Copaiva, and four ounces gf 
gum guaiacum. Dittil them i; 
a retort, continnns the pers. 
tion till a pinot of oll is cone 
over, 


Tu E mixture, undiſtilled. Proves 
a medicine of confiderable cg, 
in rheumatic caſes, Ke. In L 
lation, the guaiacum pine 
little, ſerving chiefly fo; the lane 
purpoſe that bricks do in the ge. 
um lateritium, The balſam din 
in a retort, with or withou! ite 
gum, yields firtt a ligbt coluued 
oil, ſmelling confiderabl y of tie 
ſubject ; this is immediately (4. 
lowed by a darker coloured oil, 
and afterwards by a blue one, be 
which have little other ſme!! dan 
the empyreumatic one that din. 
guiſhes the oils of this claſs : their 
taſte 1s very pungent and : TIMO: 
nious. This balſam diſtilled with 
water yields as much eſtential vil, 
as above cf empyreumatic. 


OLEUM CERZ. 
04. of TAX. 
Edinb. | 
Melt yellow bees wax with tic? 
its quantity of ſand, and Gil. 
In a retort placed in a A 
nace. At firſt an acid Jiqui 
ariſes, and afterwards 2 thick 
oil, which licks in the neck of 
the retort, unleis it be heated ty 
applying a live coal, Tis way 
be rectified into a this oil, by 
diſtilling it leverai times, with- 
out addition, in a {and-heat. 


Box RHA VE directs the wax, cut 
in pieces, to be put into the reto't 
firit, fo as to bill one half of it; 


when as much ſand may be n 
ele- 


vils 


Chap. 7- 
thereon as will fill the remaining 
half, This is a neater, aud much 
less troubleſome way, than melting 
te wax, and mixing it with the 

ud betore they are put. into the 
* The author above-men- 
toned greatly commends this oil 
2-ain{t roughneſs and chaps of the 
"A v, and other like purpc ſes; ; the 
0 college ot Straſbourg ſpe ak alſo of 

5 being given internally, and ſay 
it is a powerful diuret!c (ing. ns 
diureticum ) in doſes of from two to 
four and more drops; but. its diſa- 
greeable ſmell has prevented its 
coming into uſe among us. 


BALS wrt ANODYNUM, 
vulgo GUIDONI», 
The anodjne, commonly called 
Guida“ balſam. 
Edinò. 
Take of 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Venice turpentine, each equal 
parts. 

Put them into a retort, whereof 
they may fill two-tnirds, and 
dit! with a fire gradually in- 

| Separate, accord ing 0 

art, the red oil, or balſam, trom 

tue liquor that ſwims above it. 


Tuts ol is ſuppoſed to be ano- 
exne and diſcutient. In foreign 
Mrmacopœias, and in the pie— 
eding editions of the London and 

3 ous are directed tu he 
duulled in the fame manner from 
Ciferent reſinous and gummy reſiu- 
05 bodies leparately, as tacama- 
baca, ſtorax, ammoniacum, 821 
Dum, favap N &c, but it 
CCS not "pz ear that they are mate 
1 _ citerent from one another in 
to their external uc, Winch 
a be ouly | intention in which they 
dare been employed. The above 


th , 4 1 : 4 , 
tompoßktion has Joſt one of its for- 


Wer 6.50 eats, galbanum, wich- 
11) Jury to its virtue. 
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OLEUM ANIMALE Dier tri. 
Dippel s animal eil. 


Take any quantity of the empy- 
reumatic oil diſtiſled from an · mal 
ſubſtances, as that of hartſhorn 
(the preparation of ich is de- 
ſcribed along w t+ that of the 
volatile ſalt and o_ in the fol. 
lowing chapter.) Put it into a 
glals retort, and having fied 
on a receiver, di] in - tand- 
heat: the oil will vie ploy co 
loured and leſs fette!; and 2 
black coaly matter will remain 
behind. Repeat the dil! 'tlation 
in freſh retorts, til the oi ceaſes 
to wave any feres, aud tit] it 
loſes its ill ſmell, and acquires 
au agrecable one. 


Tur quantity of oil employed 
in this 2 mould he coniidere 
able: fer it leaves ſo much black 
matter behind in the ſevera dittillz- 
tions, that it is reduced, at laſt, to 
2 mall portion of its original quan- 
tity. The diſtillation muſt b- re- 
peated, at leaſt, twelve times, and 
frequently the requilite ſabtiuiza- 
tion will ſcarcely & obtained with 
lets than twenty diſtillations. It is 
ſaid, that the effect may be expe- 
dited, by mixing the oil with 
quicklime into a ſoft paſte ; the 
lime keeping down more. of the 
gro, matter, than would remain 
witzcut ſech an addition. 

An mal oils thus rectifie d, are 
thn and limpid, of a ſubcile, pe- 
netrating, not difagreeable ſmell 
and tate. They are ſtrongly re- 
Ct be as anodynes and anti- 
ſpaſmodics, in d. Wes of from fif- 
teen to thirty drops. Hoffman 
reports, that they procure a calm 
and ſweet ſleep, Whicn continues 
often for twenty hours, without 
being followed by any languor or 
debility, but rather leaving. the 
patient more. alert and Chenitul 
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than before: that they procure 
likewiſe a gentle ſweat, without 
increaſing the heat of the blood: 
that given to twenty drops or more, 
on an empty ſtomach, fix hours 
before the acceſſion of an inter- 
mittent fever, they frequently re- 
move the diſorder : and that they 
are likewiſe a very generous remedy 
in inveterate and chronic al epilep- 
fies, and in convulſive -motions, 
eſpecially if given before the uſual 
time of the attack, and preceded 
by proper evacuations, 

The empyreumatic oils of ve- 
getables, rectiſied in the ſame 
manner by repeated diſtillations, 
ſaffer a like change with the ani- 
mal; loſing their dark colour and 
offenſive ſmell, and becoming lim- 
pid, penetrating, and agreeable : 
in this ſtate they are ſuppc ed, like 
the animal oils, to be anodyne, 
antiſpaſmodic, and diaphoretic, 
or ſudorific. It 1s obſervable, that 


all the empyreumatic ois Jiſlolve 
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in ſpirit of wine, and that the 
oftener they are rectified or . 
diſtilled, they diſſolve the moe 
readily; a circumſtance in whit, 
they differ remarkably from eſſex. 
tial oils, which, by repeated d. 
ſtillations, become more and mar 
difficult of ſolution, 

How far theſe preparations rel. 
ly poſſeſs the virtues that hw 
been aſcribed to them, has not un 
been ſufficiently determined \; 
experience; the tediouſneſs 24 
trouble of the rectiſcation haring 
prevented their coming into gene. 
ral uſe, or being often mad. 
I hey are liable alſo to a more ms 
terial inconveniency in regard v 
their medicinal uſe, precariouſne; 
in their qualicy : for how perf 
iy ſoever they be rectified, they 
gradually loſe, in keeping, tle 
qualities they had received fron 
that proceſs, and return more and 
more towards their original tete. 
nels, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Salts and ſaline preparations. 


SR CHESS 
Fixt alkaline ſalts. 


HE aſhes of moſt vegeta- 

bles, ſteeped or boiled in 
water, give out to it a ſaline ſub- 
ſtance, ſeparable in a ſolid form 
by evaporating the water. 'This 
kind of ſalt never przexilts in the 
vegetable, but is always generated 
during the burning. It is called 
fxt alkaline ſalt, 


SAL TARTARL 
Salt of tartar, 
Lend. 

Let any kind of tartar be wrapt up 
in ſteong brown paper, firſt made 
wet, or included in a proper veſ- 
ſel, and expoſed to the ſire, that 
its oil may be burnt out: then 
boil it in water, filter the ſolu- 
tion, and evaporate it, till there 
remains a dry falt, which is to 


be kept in a veſſel cloſely ſtopt. 


; Edin), a 

tap up any quantity of white 
tartar 1n wetted paper, and cal- 
eine it in a reverberatory fur- 
nace Uil it becomes exceedingly 
White. Then diſſolve it in 
warm water, filter the ſolution, 
and evipyrate it in a clean iron 
veſſel, til a ſalt is left behind, 
periectly dry, and white as 
now; obſerving towards the 
end of the operation to keep 
tc matter continually ſtirring 
un an iron ladle, to prevent 
ts ticking to the bottom of the 


Vene!, 


— 


If a ſtronger ſalt of tartar is re- 
quired, let the white ſalt be 
melted in a crucible, with the 
moſt intenſe degree of heat, and 
reverberated for ſome hours, till 
it has acquired a preeniſh or 
blue colour. 


Tat whiteand red ſorts of tartar 
are equally fit for the purpoſe of 
making fixt ſalt; the only difference 
is, that the white affords a ſome- 
whatlarger quantity than the other; 
from ſixteen ounces of this ſort, 
upwards of four ounces of fixt al- 


kaline ſalt may be obtained. The 


uſe of the paper is to prevent the 
ſmaller pieces of the tartar from 
dropping down into the aſh-hole, 
through the interſtices of the coals, 
upon firſt injecting it into the fur- 
nace. 

The calcination of the ſalt (if 
the tartar was ſufficiently burnt at 
firſt) does not increaſe its ſtrength, 
ſo much as is ſuppoſed : nor is the 


. greeniſh, or blue colour any cer- 


tain mark either of its ſtrength, or 
of its having been long expoſed to 
a vehement fire: for if the cruci- 
ble is perfectly clean, cloſe covered, 
and has ſtood the fire without 
cracking, the ſalt will turn out 
white, though kept melted and re- 
verberated ever ſo long; whilſt, on 
the other hand, a ſlight crack hap- 
pening in the crucible, or a ſpark 
of coal falling in, ſhall in a few 
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minutes give the ſalt the colour ad- 
mired. The colour, in effect, is 
a mark rather of its containing 
ſome inflammable matter, than of 


its ſtrength. 


Tuis ſalt has a pungent fiery 
taſte; and occaſions in the mouth 
a kind of urinous flavour, proba- 
bly from a reſolution which it pro- 
duces in the ſaliva, It readily diſ- 
ſolves in water, and deliquiates in 
the air, but is not acted upon by 

ure vinous ſpirits, Inſtead of be- 
irg diſſolved by vinous ſpirits, if a 
ſaturated ſolution of it in water be 
dropt into the pure ſpirit, it will 
not mix there aich, but fall diſtinct 
to the bottom: if water be mixed 
with the fpirit, the addition of fxt 
alkaline falt will imbibe the wa- 
ter, and form with it, as in the 
other caſe, a diſtint fluid at the 
bottom: this property aftords a 
commodious method of dephleg- 
mating vinous ſpirits, or ſepareting 
their watery part, as we have al- 
ready ſeen in page 382. 

Salt of tartar, or ſolutions of it 
in water, raiſe an efferveſcence on 
the admixture of acid liquors, and 
deitroy their acidity, the alkali and 
acid uniting together into a com- 
pound of new qualities called neu- 
tral : earthy ſubſtances, and moſt 
metallic bodies, previouſly diſſolv- 
ed in the acid, are precipitated 
from it by the alkali. The alka- 
line ſalt changes the colours of the 
blue flowers of plants, or their in- 
fafions to a green: it has the ſame 
effect on the bright red flowers, and 
ou the colourleſs infuftons of white 
ones; but in many of the dark 
red, as thoſe of the wild poppy, 
azad of the yellow ones, it produces 
no ſuch change, 

Solutions of this ſalt liqueſy all 
the animal juices, except inilk; 
corrode the liethy parts into à kind 
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of mucous matter; concrete with 
animal fats, and vegetable ojls, 
into ſoap; and diſſolve ſulphur in- 
to a red liquor; eſpecially if aſſiſ. 
ed by a boiling beat, and mingled 
with quicklime, which greatly pro. 
motes their aftivicy. On pure 
earths and ſtones, theſe liquor 
have no ſenſible action; but if the 
earth or ſtones be mixed with four . 
or five times the weight of the dry 
ſalt, and urged with a flrong fbre, 
they melt along with it, and be. 
come afterwards perfectly ſoluble 
both in water and by the moiſtute 
of the air: with a ſmaller propor. 
tion of the ſalt, as an equal weight, 
they run iato an indiſſoluble glaſy 
matter, 

The medical virtnes of this ſalt 
are, to attenuate the juices, reſolve 
obſtruftions, and promote the na. 
tural ſecretions. A dilute ſolution 
of it, drank warm in bed, gere- 
rally excites (wdat : if that era. 
cuation is not favoured, its ſenſible 
operation 1s by urine. It is an ex- 
cellent remedy in coftive habits, 
eſpecially if a few grains of alces 
be occaſionally interpoſed ; with 
this advantage above other purya- 
tives and laxatives, that when the 
complaint is once removed, it is 
not apt to return. Where aciditics 
abound in the firſt paſſages, this 
ſalt abſorbs the acid, and unites 
with it, into a mild averient peu- 
tral ſalt, As one of its principal 
operations, is to render the animal 
fluids more thin, it is obvious, that 
where they are already colliquated, 
as in ſcurvies, and in all putrid di- 
orders in general, this medicine 13 
improper. The common doſe of 
the ſalt is from two or three grains 
to a ſeruple; in ſome circumſtances 
it has been extended to a dram, in 
which caſe it muſt always be large 
ly diluted wich watery liquors. 


SAL 


Chap. 8. 


SAL ABSINT HII. 
Salt of wormwood, 
Edinb. 

Let any quantity of wormwood, 
either freſh gathered, or mode- 
rtely dried, be put into an iron 
pun, and, with a gentle fire, re- 
duced into white aſhes. Boll 
theſe with a ſuſficicat quantity 
of ſpring water, filter the liquor, 
and evaporate it till a dry ſalt is 
left behind; this proves of a 
brown colour; by repeated ſolu- 
tion, filtration, and in{p:iſation, 
it becomes at length pure and 
wulle. 


on * hte Dd — 
„ 


y Ir is generally expected of a 

brown colour in the ſhops, and di- 
lt ſing uiſhed by this mark from the 
ve purer alkali of tartar. If requied 
2. to be white, the means above re- 
on commended will ſcarcely render it 
e- ſo; the remains of the oil of the 
I plant, on which the brown colour 
ble 


depends, not being effectually ſe- 
paiable, without ſtrong calciaation, 


Its, if the aſhes have been fully cal- 
ces ched before the affuſion of wa- 
th ter, the ſalt will turn out white at 
Yds [UNC 

the 

t is Lend. 

tics Let the aſhes of wormwood [ which 
this the ſhops are uſually ſupplied 
tes with from the country] be put 
heu- into an iron pot, or any other 
ipal convenient veſſel ; and kept red- 
imal ho: over the fire for ſome hours, 
that orten ſtirring them, that what 
ted, oily matter remains may be 
1d! bu at out; then boil the aſhes 
ne! in water, fiiter the ley through 
ſe of Paper, and evaporate it till a 
rains Cry ſalt remaĩius; which is to be 


kept in a veſſel cloſe ſtopt. 

Alter the ſame manner a fixt al- 
Kal ine ſalt may be prepared from 
all thoſe vegetables which yield 
ts kind of ſalt [L.] as bean 
Ike, broom, Ke. [f.] 
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Trese ſalts are obtained to 
greater advantage {rom dry plants 
than from green ones; they muſt 
not however be too dry, or too old; 
for in ſuch caſe, they afford but a 
ſmall quantity of faſt. The fire 


' ſhould be fo maraged, as that the 


ſubject may burn fieely, yet not 
burtt into violent flame; this laſt 
ci:cumitance would greatly leflea 
the yield of the falt; and a very 
cloſe ſmothering heat would have 
this effect in a preater degree: 
hence the aſhes of charcoal ſcarce 
yield any ſalt, whili the wood it was 
made from, it burnt at firlt in the 
open air, affords a large quantity. 

If the aſhes are not calcined after 
the burning, a conſiderable portion 
of the oil of rhe ſubject remains in 
them unconſumed : and hence the 
ſalt turns out impure, of a brown 
colour, and ſome what ſaponaceous. 
Tacherius, Bocthaave, and others, 
have entertained a very high opi- 
nion of theſe oily ſalts, and endea- 
vour as much as poſlible to retain 
the oil in hem. They are never. 
theleſs liable to a great inconve- 
nience, uncertainty in point of 
ſtrength, without promiſing any 
advantage to counterbalance it; if 
the common alkalies are required 
to be made milder and lefs acri- 
monious (which is the only point 
aimed at in the mak'ng of theſe 
medicated ſalts as they are called) 
they may beoccaſionally rendered ſo 
by ſuitable additions. Pute alkalies, 
united with a certain quantity of 
expreſſed oil. compoſe (as we ſhall 
ſce thereaiter) a perfect ſoap, in 
which the pungent taſte of the al- 
kaline ſalt is totally ſuppreſſed : it 
is obvious, therefore, that cn the 
ſame principle the pungency may 
be covered in part, and the pro- 
portionably to the quiniity of 
oily matter combined. But we 
may obtain more clegantly. by 
a ptoceis deſcriusd in the follow. 
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'ng page (under the title of Sal 
atkalinus ſalis marini) a perfectly 
pure white alkaline ſalt, of all the 
mildneſs that can be wiſhed for. 

The ſhops were formerly bur- 
thened with a great number of theſe 
ſalts, which are now very judiei- 
ouſly rejected; thoſe here retained 
being abundantly ſufficient to an- 
ſwer all the uſeful purpoſes that 
can be expected from theſe kinds 
of preparations. All fixt alkaline 
ſalts, from whatever vegetable they 
may be obtained (thole of certain 
marine plants excepted, which par- 
take of ſea ſalt or its alkali) are 
nearly one and the ſame thing, and 
not diſtinguiſhable from each other, 
at leaſt in their effect as medicines ; 
and hence the college of London, 
in moſt of the compoſitions wherein 
theſe ſorts of ſalts arc ingredients, 
allow any fixt alkaline ſalt to be 
made uſe of. 

Some differences indeed are ob- 
ſerved in them as uſually prepared; 
but theſe depend upon the manner 


in which the proceſs for obtaining: 


them 1s conducted, or on ſome ſa- 
line matters of a different kind, 
which either praexiſted in the ve- 
getable, or were produced in the 
burning, remaining mixed with the 

kali. A variation in the heat by 
which the plant is burnt or cal- 
cined, occaſions a difference in the 
acrimony of the produce; the more 
vehement and laſting the fire (to 
a certain degrec) the more acrid 
is the ſalt. The circumſtances of 
uſing the aſues freſh burat, or after 
they have been long expoſed to 
the air, and of applying the water 
hot or cold to the aſhes, likewiſe 
make a conſiderable variation, By 
long expoſure to the air, even the 
alkalies that have been made cauſtic 
by quicklime, loſe all the adven- 
titious acrimony which they had 
received from that treatment; the 
chemilts affirm, that they imbibe 


allka!; 
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alſo from the air, in a length of 
time, a portion of vitriolic acid, 
by which a part of them is cor. 
verted into a neutral ſalt, the ſane 
with the /artarus witriolatus of the 
ſhops ; and it is certain, that ſuch x 
ſalt is often found among the aſhez 
of vegetables; though it does net, 
perhaps, a ariſe from that origin, 
Boiling water takes up this neut 
ſalt from the aſhes; whilſt cod 
water extracts from them only the 
pure alkaline ſalt, unleſs it be ud 
in too large a quantity, or ſuf: 
to ſtand too long upon them. Bcil. 


ing water diſſolves alſo more, than 
cold, of the oily parts of the fil. 
jeR, if any remained unconſumed, 


NiTRUM FIXUM, 
Fixt mire. 
Take of 
Powdered nitre, four ounces; 
Charcoal in powder, five drams, 
Mix them thoroughly together, by 
rubbing them in a mortar, and 
inject the mixture, by a little x 
a time, into a red-hot crucible, 
A deflagration, or a bright flame 
with a hiſüng noiſe, happens on 
each injection; the whole quat- 
tity being thus deflagrated, con- 
tinue the fire ſtrong for half 
an hour, 


NiTRE is compoſed of the com- 
mon vegetable fixt alkaline ſalt, 
and a peculiar acid, In this pro- 

els, the acid is deftroyed cr 
changed to ano! ther nature; 2 n 


— pro tariariy except that d 
very minute port ion of the nitre ge- 

neraily em: ains u uacha: 8 ed; ih elalt 
is purified by ſolution in water, fil 
tration, and evapor ation, It m 
be obſerved, that the falt recaves 
no ienſible addition from the rege · 


tor the de liae 


tor tac ailes of chatc 


81 ation; 
* 
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have exceeding little ſaline matter ; 
and the quantity of charcoal above 
directed, yields only a grain or 
two of aſhes. 


Sit ALKEALINUS SALIS MARINI, 


The alkaline ſalt of ſea ſalt. 
Take of 
Cubical nitre (prepared as here- 
after deſeribed in ſect. vi, cf 
this chapter) four ounces ; 
Charcoal, five drams. 
Mix and deflagrate as in the pre- 
ceding proceſs. 


Cunicar nitre is compoſed 
of the nitrous acid united with 
the alkaline baſis of ſea ſalt : the 
acid being here ſeparated in the 
deflagration, that alkali remains 
nearly pure, It poſſeſſes the ge- 
neral properties of the foregoing 
preparation; changing blue flow- 
ers, green; diſſolving oils, ſalts, 
and ſulphur; bringing earths and 
ſtones into Fuſion, and forming with 
them, according to its quantity, ei- 
tier a vitreous, or a ſoluble com- 
pound ; efferveſcing with acids, 
precipitatingearths, and metals diſ- 
1clved in them, and uniting with 
the acid into a neutral ſalt, It dif- 
fers from the foregoing alkalies, in 
being much milder in taſte ; not ſo 
readily diſſolving in water; not at 
ail deliquiating in the air; eafily 
aſumiag, like neutral ſalts, a cry- 
Kalline torm; and yielding, with 
cich of the common acids, com- 
pounds very fer ib y different, both 
in their form and qualities, from 
tote which reſult from the co- 
a/ltion of the vegetable alkalies 
witn the reſpective acids. The 
ciyſtals of this ſalt itſelf are priſ- 
matic, greatly reſembling thoſe of 
lae ſalt called /al mirabile. (See the 
ſection of neutral ſalts.) Expoſed 
te a warm air, they fall into a po- 
tous, friable maſs, and loſe above 
wo-tturds of their weight. 
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How far this ſalt differs in me- 
dical virtue from the other alkalies, 
is not well known, It apparently 
poſſeſſes the ſame 1 virtues; 
and, as it 1s far milder, may be 
given in more conſiderable doſes, 

A falt of the ſame nature with 
this, but leſs pure, as containing an 
admixture of the common vege- 
table alkali, is prepared at Alicaat, 
and ſome other places, from the 
aſhes of certain marine plants, call- 
ed 4al; ; which plants are ſuppoſed 
to have given riſe to the name al- 
kali, The ſalt of the kali plants 
is called da or bariglia : it has 
been long uſed medicinally in 
France, and begins now to be in- 
troduced into practice in this coun- 
try ; but the above pure alkali ex- 
trated from fea ſalt is doubtleſa 
preferable to it. 


LIXIVIUM TARTARI [ZL.] 
Liquamen ſalis tartarĩ, vulgo Oleum 
tartari per deliquium [E. ]. 
Ley of tartar, 
Or oil of tartar per deliquium, 
Lond. 
Let tartar, calcined to whiteneſs, 
be ſet by in a moiſt place, that i: 
may liquefy. 


Edinb. 

Put any quantity of ſalt of tartar in 
a flat glaſs diſh, and expoſe it to 
the air, for ſome days, in a moiſt 
place: it will ran into a liquor, 
Which is either to be filtered 
through paper, or ſeparated 
from the feces by decantation— 
The higher the ſalt has been 
calcined, the more readily wil! 
it relent in the air. 


Tux folutions of fixt alkaline 
ſalts, effected by expoſing them to 
a moiſt air, are generally looked 
upon as being purer than thoſe 
made by applying water directly: 
tor though the ſalt be repeatedly 
diſolved 
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diſſolved in water, filtered and ex- 
ſiccated; yet on being liqueſied by 
the humidity of the air, it will il] 
depoſite a portion of earthy mat- 
ter: but it muſt be obſerved, that 
the exiiccated ſalt leaves always an 


earthy matter on being diſſolved in 


water, as well as on being deli- 
quiated in the air. Whether it 


leaves more in one circumitance 
than the other, I have not ex- 
amined. The deliquiated lixivium 


is ſaid to contain nearly one part 
of alkaline ſalt to three of an a- 
queous fluid. It is indifferent, in 
regard to tne lixivium itſelf, whether 
the white aſhes of tartar, or the 


fait extracted from them, be uſed: 


but as the aſhes leave a much preater 
quantity of earth, the ſeparation of 
the ley proves more troubleſome, 


LIXIVIUM SAPONARiUM. 
Soap leys. 
Lond, 
Take of 

Ruſſia potaſh, 

Quicklime, of eachequal weights. 
Gradually iprinkle on them as much 

water as will flake the lime; 

then pour on more water, {hr- 
ring the whole together, that the 
ſalt may be diſſolved : let the ley 
ſettle, pour it off into another 
vellel!, and if there is occaſion, 
filter it. A wine piat of this 
ley, meaſured with the greateſt 
exactneſs, ought co weigh juſt 
ſixteen ounces troy. It it proves 
hcavier, for every dram. that ic 

Exceeds this weight, add to each 

pint of the liquor an ounce and 

a half of water by meature: if 

lighter, boil i: till the like quan- 

tity is waſted, or pour it upon 
frc!h lime and aſhes. 

Qrv1ckr ing greatly increaſes the 
fir »gG” of alkaline folis ; ard hence 
this ley is much more acrimonious, 
and act more powerſuily as a men- 
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ſtruum on oils, fats, &c. than a 
ſolution of the potaſn alone; the 
lime ſhould be oſtd freſh from the 
kiln; by long keeping, even ia 
cloſe veſſels, it loſes of its ftrenoth - 
ſuch ſhould be made choice Cf 25 
is thoroughly burnt or ca c ngd, 
which may be known by its con- 
parative lightneſs, 

Al the initraments employed in 
this proceſs ſhould be either of 
wood, earthen ware, Or glafs ; the 
common metallic ones wou!ld bs 
corroded by the ley, fo 35 eher to 
diſcolour, communicate lag tee— 
able qua ities to it. If it ſbouſ be 
needtul to hiter or ſtrain the [iouor, 
care mult be taken that the filter or 
ſtrainer be of vegetable matter; 
woollen, ſilk, and that fort of filter» 
ing paper which is made of animal 
ſubltances, are quickly corroded and 
diſſolved by it. 

The liquor is moſt conveni-n'ly 
weighed in a narrow-necied plat: 
bottle, of ſuch a ſize, that the 
meaſure of a wine pint may arile 
ſome height into its neck ; the 
place where it reaches to, being 
marked with a diamond. A pint 
of the common leys of our oft 
ſoapmakers weighs more than fix. 
teen ounces; it has been found 
that their ſoap-ley will be te- 
duced to the ſtandard here pro- 
poſed, by mixing it with ſome- 
thiog leſs than an equal,mea'ure of 
water. 


LAPIS SEPTICUS, ſev Cab. 


TERIUM POTENTIALE. 
The ſeptic flone, or potential cdu. 


ter y. 
Ed ub. 
Take of Potaſh, 
Quicklime, each equal 
parts; 8 
Water, three times the 


weight oi oth. 


Macer2*e for two days, 0CCaunP%) 


* o , * 9 8 Tab? 
Kirin them, cc It LET en 1 , 
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and evaporate it to dryneſs, 
put the dry maſs into a crucible, 
and urge it with a ſtrong fire, 
till it flows like oil: then pour 
it upon a flat plate made hot; 
ind while the matter continue; 
ſoit, cut it into pieces of a pro- 
per ſize and figure, which are 
io be kept in a glals veſlel clotely 
ſtopt, 


Tais preparation is a ſtrong and 
a ſudden cauſtic. It has an incon- 
venience of being apt to liquefy too 
much upon the part to which it is 
apolied, { that it is not caſily con- 
fined within the limits in which it 
is intended to operate: and in- 
deed the ſuddenac is of its action de- 
pends on this diſpoſition to liquefy. 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 


FORTIUS, 
The flrenger comme n 6a dic. 
4 ad. 


Doil any quantity of the ſoap leys 
adove Jeicribed, to one-fourth 
part: then, whilſt it continues 
D01.ng, ſome lime, that has been 
kent for ſeveral months in a glaſs 
velt-} opt with a cork, is to be 
ſprinkled in by little and little, 
tilt has abſorbed all the liquor, 
Was to form a kind of paſte; 
watch keep for uſe in a veſſel 
very cloſely ſtopt. 


Hear the addition of lime in 
labllance renders the preparation 


EX 


A hxt alkalies are produced in 
the burning of vegetables, 
and remain behind in the aſhes ; 
Youtile ones are produced by a 
like degree of heat from animal 
lubſtances, and riſe in diſtillation 
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leſs apt to liquefy than the fore- 
going, and conſequently more ca- 
ſily confineable within the intended 
limits, but proportionably ſlower 
in its operation, The defign of 
keeping the lime is, that its acri- 
mony may be ſomewhat abated. 

It is obſervable, that both theſe 
cauſtics, and the ſoap leys, that is, 
alkaline ſalts increaſed in their pow- 
er by quicklime, donot eferveice or 
emit air-bubbles,atleaſt in any con- 
ſiderable degree, on the admixture 
of acids: though this efferveſcence 
has been commonly reckoned one 
of the principal dittinguiſhing cha- 
racters of alkaline falts. Expoſed 
long to the air, they gradually re- 
lune their power of efferveſcence, 
and loſe proportionably of the ad- 
ditional activity which the quick- 
lime had produced in them, 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNES 
MITIUS, 
The milder common can/lic. 


Lond, 
Take of 
Freſh qu'cklime, 
Sof: ſoap, of each equal parts, 
Mix them well together at the time 
of uſing, 


Tais cauſtic, notwithſtanding 
the lime is uſed freſh, proves much 
milder than the former ; the acri- 
mony of the ſalt being here cover- 
ed by the oil and tallow by which 
it is reduced into ſoap, 


1. II. 


Volatile alkaline falls. 


along with the other volatile prin- 
ciples; the admiſſion of air, neceſ- 
ſary for the production of the 
former, is not needful for the lat- 
ter. Theſe falts are obtainable alſo 
trom ſome vegetable matters ; and 

from 
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from vegetable and animal ſoot. 
Though a ſtrong fire is requiſite 
ſor their production, yet when 
once completely formed, they are 
diſhpated by the gentleſt warmth : 
in diſtillation, they riſe ſooner 
than the moſt highly rectified ſpirit 
of wine. They are produced in 
urine, by putrefaction, without 
fre; and without fire alſo they 
exhale from it. 


SPIRITUS, SAL et OLEUM 
CORNU CERVI. 
Spirit, ſalt, and oil of hartſborn. 
Lond. 

Diſtil pieces of hartſhorn by a fire 
gradually raiſed almoſt to the 
higheſt: a ſpirit, ſalt, and cil 
will aſcend. 

Tf the oil be ſeparated, and the 
ſpirit and ſalt diſtilled again to- 


gether, with a very gentle heat, 
they will both ariſe more pure. 


Tf this be carefully repeated ſe- 
veral times, the ſalt will become 
exceedingly white, the ſpirit 
limpid as water, and of a grate- 
ful odour. 
The ſalt, ſeparated from the ſpi- 
rit, and ſublimed firſt from an 
equal weight of pure chalk, and 
afterwards from a little rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine, becomes the 
ſconer pure, 
Calcined hartfhorn is generally 
made by burning the horns left 
after this diſtillation, 
After the ſame manner, a ſpirit, 
falt, and oil, may be obtained 
from every kind of animal fub- 
france. 

Edin. 

Put pieces of hartſhorn into a large 
ron pot furniſhed with an earth- 
en head; and having fitted on 
a capacious receiver, and luted 
the junctures, difil in an open 
fire gradually increaſed. At 
firſt a phlegm ariſes, then a ſpi- 
rit, and afterwards a volaule 
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ſalt, accompanied with an oil: 
the oil that comes over firſt is 
of a yellowiſh colour, but on 
protracting the diſtillation, there 
ſucceeds a reddiſh one verging 
to black. In the bottom of the 
iron pot there remains a black 
coal, which being burnt to 
whiteneſs in the open air, is 
called calcined hartſhorn. 

Having poured out of the reci- 
pient all the different matters 
which have come over into it, 
they may be ſeparated from one 
another in the following man- 
ner: the oil ſeparates from the 
phlegm and ſpirit in filtration: 


the two latter will paſs through, 


and the oil remain on the filter. 
The phlegm may be ſeparated 
from the Birir by diſtillation in 
a tall veſſel, with a gentle heat; 
the ſpirit will come over into 
the recipient, and the phl:ym 
remain at the bottom of tie 
diſtilling veſſel. 

The ſpirit may be divided int 
a volatile ſalt and phlegm, by 
diſtilling it in a very tall and 
narrow cucurbit; the ſalt vill 
ariſe, and adhere to the bead in 
a dry form; the phlegm remains 
ing behiad, 
The ſalt may be freed from the 
oil, by ſubliming it from twice 
its quantity of potaſh; tor tht 
oil is kept down by the Peta, 
whilſt the ſalt ariſes. 

The ſpirit alſo is rendered puret 
by adding, to every pint, is 
ounces of potaſh, and diſtilling 
in a glaſs retort. 

The remaining potaſuu may de 
again purified for uſe, by ca. 
Cining it in an open fire, 105 
to burn out the oil it hac ab- 
ſorbed from the fait or ſpint. 
A ſpirit, ſalt, and oil, may * 
obtained in the ſame mane 
from all the ſolid parts of at 
mals, 
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Tut wholeſale dealers have very 
large pots for the diſtillation of 
hartſhorn, with earthen heads al- 
moſt like thoſe of the common 
lll: for receivers, they uſe a 
couple of oil-jars, the mouths of 
which are luted together; the pipe 
that comes from the head enters 
the lowermoſt jar, through a hole 
made on purpoſe in its bottom, 
When a large quantity of the ſub- 
ect is to be diſtilled, 1t is cuſto- 
mary to continue the operation 
for ſeveral days ſueceſſively; only 


g unluting the head occaſionally, to 
| ut in treſh materials. 

: When only a ſmall quantity of 
8 ſpirit or ſalt is wanted, a common 
Y. iron pot, ſuch as is uſually fixed 
& in ſand furnaces, may be employ- 
od ed, an iron head being fitted to it. 
in The receiver ought to be large, 
Ke and a glaſs, or rather tin, adopter 
0. inſerted betwixt it and the pipe of 
bh the head, : 

* The diſtilling veſſel being charg- 
ed with pieces of the horn, a mo- 
has derate hre is applicd, which is 
by ſlowly increaſed, and raiſed at 
* length almoſt to the utmoſt degree. 
ill At tut, a phlegmatic liquor a- 
* nies; the quantity of which will 
* be leſs or greater, according as 
tie horns were more or leſs dry: 
* s is ſucceeded by the ſalt and 
* dil; the ſalt at brit diſſolves, as it 
Te omes over, in the phl-gm, and 
fry hus forms what is called ſpirit : 

den the phlegm is ſaturated, the 
1 emainder of the ſalt concretes in 
; .. ſolid form to the ſides of the re- 
illing rent, If it is required to have 
de whole of the ſalt ſolid and un- 

[ay be lved, the phlegm ſhould be 
TA emoved as ſoon as the ſalt begins 
as ane, which may be known by 
4 155 de appearance of white fumes : 
7 * this may be done the 
wa” N the receiver 
nance! * left unluted, till this 
of ati fart of the proceſs is finiſhed, 
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The white vapours which now 
ariſe, ſometimes come with ſuch 
vehemence, as to throw off or 
burſt the receiver : to prevent this 
accident, it 1s convenient to have 
a ſmall hole in the luting ; which 
may be occaſionally ſtopped with a 
wooden peg, or opened, as the 
operator thall find proper. After 
the ſalt has all ariſen, a thick, 
dark coloured oil comes ver: the 
proceſs is now to be diſcontinued, 
and the veſſels, when grown cold, 
unluted. 
All the liquid matters being 
poured out of the receiver, the 
ſalt which remains adhering to its 
ſides, is to be waſhed out with a 
little water, and added to the reſt. 
It is convenient to let the whole 
ſtand for a few hours, that the oil 
may the better diſengage itſelf 
from the liquor, ſo as to be firſt 
ſeparated by a funnel, and after- 
wards more perfectly by filtration 
through wetted paper. The falt 
and ſpirits are then to be farther 
purified as above directed. 
The ſpirit of hartſhorn met with 

in the ſhops is extremely precaii- 
ous in point of ſtrength; the 
quantity of ſalt contained in it 
(on which its efficacy depends) 
varying according as the diſtilla- 
tion, in rectify ing it, is continued 
for a longer or ſhorter time. If 
after the volatile ſalt has ariſen, 
ſo much of the phlegm or watery 
part be driven over after it, as is 
juſt ſufficient to diſſolve it, the 
ſpirit will be fully ſaturated, and 
as ſtrong as it can be made: if 
the proceſs is not at this inſtant 
ſtopt, the phlegm, continuing to 
ariſe, muſt render the ſpirit conti- 
nually weaker and weaker. 'The 
diſtillation therefore ought to be 
diſcontinued at this period, or ra- 
ther whilit ſome of the ſalt ſtill 
remains undiſſolved: the ſpirit will 
thus prove. always equal, and the 


* 
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buyer be furniſhed with a certain 
criterion of its ſtrength. Very 
few have taken any notice of the 
above-mentioned inconvenience of 
theſe kinds of ſpirits; and the 
remedy is fit hinted at in the 
pharmapœia reformata. The pu- 
rity of the ſpirits 15 eaſtly judged 
from its clearneſs and grateful 
odour. 


Vorl ATi alkaline falts, and 
their ſolutions called ſpirits, agree, 
in many reſpects, with fixt alka- 
lies and their folutions or leys ; 
as in changing the colour of bjue 
flowers to a green; efferveicing 
with and ncutralizing acids ; 1 
quefying the animal juices, and 
corroding the fleſhy parts, ſo as 
when applied to the ſin, and pre- 
veated from exhaling bv a proper 
covering, to act as cauſtics ; diſ- 
folving oils and ſulphur, thongh 
Jeſs readily than the fit alkalies, 
on account, probably, of their 
not being able to bear any conh- 
derable heat, by which their ac- 
tivity might be promoted. Their 
principal difference from the other 
alkalies ſeems to conſiſt in their 
volatility: they exhale, or emit 
pungent vapours, in the coldeſt 
Hate of the atmoſphere; and by 
their ſtimulating ſmell they prove 
ſerviccable in languors and fuint- 
ings. - Taken internally, they diſ- 
cover a greater colliquating as well 
as ſtimulating power; the blood 
drawn from a vein, after their uſe 
has been continued for ſome time, 
being found to be remarkably more 
Noid than before: they are like- 
wiſe more d iſpoſed to operate hy 
peripiration, and to act on the 
nervous ſyitem. They are parti- 
cularly uſeful in lethargic caſes ; 
in hyllerical and hypochondriacal 
diſorders, and in the languors, 
headachs, inflations of the ſto- 
mach, flatulent colics, and other 
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ſymptoms which attend then 
they are generally found more fe. 
viceable to aged perſons, and in 
phlegmatic habits, than in the op. 
poſite circumſtances. In bone 
fevers, particularly thoſe of the 
low kind, accompanied with 2 
cough, hoarſeneſs, redundance of 
phlegm, and ſizineſs of the blood; 
they are of great utility; lique. 
tying the viſcid juices, railing the 
vis vitæ, and exciting 2 ſalutary 
diaphoreſis; hut in putrid ſever, 
ſcurvies, and wherever the maß 
of blood is thin and acrimoniau, 
they do harm. As they are mor 
powerful than the fixt in liqueſy- 
ing ſizy blood and tenacious hu- 
mours, ſo they prove more hun- 
ful where the fluids are already in 
a colliquated ſtate, In vernal in. 
termittents, particularly thoſe of 
the flow kind, and where the blood 
is denſe or fizy, they are ofi 
the moſt efficaciovs remedy. Mt. 
Biſtet obſerves, in his Eſſay on the 
medical conſtitution of Great-Bri- 
tain, that though many caſes ce- 
cur which will yield to no cther 
medicine than the bark, yet he ha 
met with a pretty many that were 
only 1uppretied from time to time 
by the bark, but were completely 
cured by alkaline fpirits : that 
theſe ſpirits will often carry cf 
vernal intermittents, without anſ 
previous evacuation ; but that they 
are generally more effectual, if a 
purge is premiſed ; and in pletbo- 
ric or inflammatory caſes, or where 
the fever perſonates a remittent 
venæſection. ; 

Theſe ſalts are moſt commode 
ouſly taken in a liquid form, lage: 
ly diluted; or in that of a bolus, 
which ſhould be made vp only 3 
it is wanted, The doe is from 
a grain or two to ten or twins. 
Ten drops of a weil made ſpirit, & 
ſaturated ſolution, are reckoned 0 


. . R (ole 
contain about a grain of the 1 


rea. 


In intermittents, fifteen or twenty 
drops of the ”w are given in a 
tea-cup full of, cold ſpring water, 
and repeated five or fix times in 
each intermiſſion. 


Tue volatile ſalts and ſpirits 
repared from different animal 
| bſtances, have been ſuppoſed ca- 
able of producing different ef- 
ects upon the human body, and 
to receive ſpecific virtues from the 
ſubjet. The ſalt of vipers has 
been eſteemed particularly ſervice- 
able in the diſorders occaſioned by 
the bite of that animal; and a 
falt drawn from the human ſcull, 
ys in diſeaſes of the head. But mo- 
dern practice acknowledges no 
ſuch different effects from theſe 
preparations; and chemical expe- 
riments have ſhewn their identity. 
There is indeed, when not daft 
ciently purified, -a very percepti- 
ble difference in the ſmell, taſte, 
degree of pungency, and volati- 
lity of theſe ſalts; and in this 
ſtate, their medicinal virtues vary 
conſiderably enough to deſerve 
notice; but this difference they 
have in common, according as 
they are more or leſs loaded with 
oil, not as they are produced from 
this or that animal ſubſtance. As 


* erk diſtilled, they may be looked 
b 11 upon as a kind of volatile ſoap, 
it they in which the oil is the prevailing 
if principle; in this ſtate they have 
Jeth0- much leſs of the proper alkaline 
where acnmony and pungency, than 
uUttent, when they have undergone re- 
peated diſtillations, and ſuch other 
nol operations as diſengage the oil 
bored from the (alt ; for by theſe means, 
bol they loſe their ſaponaceous quality, 


and acquiring greater degrees of 
acrimony, become medicines of 
a different claſs. Theſe prepara- 
Uo0s, therefore, do not differ near 

much from one another, as 
they do from themſelves in diffe- 
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rent ſtates of purity, To which 
may be added, that when we con- 
fider them as loaded with oil; the 
virtues of a diſtilled animal oil 
itſelf are likewiſe to be brought 
into the account. 

Theſe oils, as firſt diſtilled, are 
highly fetid and offenfive, of an 
extremely heating quality, add of 
ſuch activity, that, according to 
Hoffman's account, half a drop; 
diſſolved in a dram of ſpirit of 
wine, is ſufficient to raiſe a copi- 
ous ſweat, By repeated reRifica- 
tions, they loſe their offenſiveneſs, 
and at the ſame time become mild 
in their medicinal operation: the 
rectiſied oils may be given to the 
quantity of twenty or thirty drops, 


and are ſaid to be anody ne and an- 


tiſpaſmodic, to procure a calm 
ſleep and gentle ſweat, without 
heating or exagitating the body. 
(See page 421.) It is obvious 
therefore, that the ſalts and ſpirits 
muſt differ, not only according to 
the quantity of oil they contain, 
but accarding to the quality of the 
oil itſelf in its different ſtates. 

The volatile ſalts and ſpirits, as 
firſt diſtilled, are of a brown co- 
lour, and a very offenſive ſmell ; 
by repeated rectiſication, as di- 
rected in the proceſſes above ſet 
down, they loſe great part of the 
oil on which theſe qualities de- 
pend, the ſalt becomes white, the 
ſpirit limpid as water, and of a 
grateful odour ; and this is the mark; 
of ſufficient reRification. 

It has been objected to the re- 
peated reQtification of theſe pres 
parations, that, by ſepar#ting the 
oil, it renders them fimilar to the 
pure ſalt and ſp:rit of fal ammo- 
niac, which are procurable at an 
eaſter rate. But this 'is by no 
means the cafe. The intention 1s 
not to purify them wholly from 
the oil, but to ſeparate the groſſer 
part, and to fubtilize the reft, ſo 
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as to bring it towards the {ame Zdinb. 
ſtate as when the oil is retified by Take equal parts of al ammoniae 
itſelf, I have repeated the rectiſi- and falt of tartar: prind then , 
cation of ſpirit of hartſhorn twenty ſeparately to powder, then mix, ( 
times ſucceſſively, and found it ſtill and put them into a glaſs retort, 
to participate of oil, but of an oil pouring on gradually as much : 
very different from what it was in water as will diſſolve the falt, N 
the firſt diſtillation. Diſtil, with a gradual fire, in 2 1 
The rectified oils, in long m ſand-bath 3 the alt riſes fl, * 
ing, become again fetid. The and concretes in the receiver, ji 
ſalts and ſpirits alſo, however care- If the ſalt is wanted in a dry le 
fully rectiſied, ſuffer, in length of form, remove the receiver he. | 
time, the ſame change ; reſuming fore any water comes over; if 2 th 
their original brown colour and ſpirit is wanted, continue the fo 
ill ſmell; a proof that the rectifi- diſtillation, till ſo much water ve 
cation is far from having diveſted has ariſen as is ſufficient to dif. in 
them of oil. | ſolve the ſalt, raking care to m 
protract it no longer. th 
SPIRITUS, SAL, et OLEUM - 
= ULIGINIS. SAL ammoniac is a neutral falt, th 
Spirit, ſalt, and oil of ſoot. compoſed of volatile alkali and for 
Lond. marine acid, In theſe proceſe, vo! 
Diſtil ſoot after the ſame manner the acid is abſorbed by the fixt il. ter 
as directed above for hartſhorn * kali or chalk; and the volatile a alk 
but here more labour is required kali is of courſe ſet at liberty. up 
to render the ſpirit and ſalt The fixt alkali begins to ad diſ 
pute. upon the ſal ammoniac, and er- hal 
| "Sp: tricates a pungent urinous odour, 
Taz volatile ſalt and ſpirit of as {ſoon as they are mixed, Hence and 
ſoot are, when ſufficiently purified, it is moſt convenient not to mit ma! 
not different in quality from thoſe them till put into the _ ano 
of animal ſubſtances ; though ſome veſſel; the two ſalts may be dil * 
have preferred them in nervous ſolved ſeparately in water, the {- reps 
complaints, particularly in epilep- Jutions poured into a retort, and pea 
tic caſes, a receiver immediately fitted on, cont 
An equal weight of the fixt ſalt i mul 
SPIRITUS et SAL VOLATILIS fully, perhaps more than, ſufic- get 
SALIS AMMONIACT. ent, to extricate all the volatile, T 
The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſal Chalk does not begin to act i- fal 
ammuoniac. on the fal ammoniac, till a con- all | 
Lond. | derable heat is applied. Heace The 
Take a pound and a half of any theſe may be without znconvent- mon; 
fixt alkaline ſalt, a pound of ſal ence, and, indeed, ought to be, rect] 
ammoniac, and four pints of thoroughly mixed together, before Whic 
water.” Diſtil off, with a gentle they are yu into the retorc; iþ of t 
heat, two pints of ſpirit. ſurface of the mixture may be - Tecein 
The volatile ſalt is made from a vered with a little more powder of a 
pound of ſal ammoniac mixed chalk, to prevent ſuch paric® laſt n 
with two pounds of pure chalk, of the ſal ammoniac, as may hf degre 
and ſet to ſublime in a retort, pen to lie uppermoſt, from ＋ ing 
with a firong fire, ing unchanged. Though the 9 Moni 
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here be much greater than 
= fixt alkaline ſalt is uſed, it 
muſt not be too ſtrong, nor too 
ſuddenly raiſed ; for if it is, a 
part of the chalk (though of itſelf 
not capable of being elevated by 
any degree of heat) will be carried 
up along with the volatile alt, 
M. du Hamel experienced' the 
juſtneſ⸗ of this obſervation: he 
relates, in the Memoirs of the 
French academy of ſciences for 
the year 1735, that he frequently 
found his volatile ſalt, when a 
very ſtrong fire was made uſe of 
in the ſublimation, amount to 
more, ſometimes one half more, 
than the weight of the crude fal 
ammoniac employed ; and that, 
though it is certain that not three- 
fourths of this concrete are pure 
volatile ſalt, the fixt earthy mat- 
ter, thus once volatilized by the 
alkali, aroſe along with it again 
upon the gentleſt reſublimation, 
diſſolved with it in water, and ex- 
haled with it in the air. 

When all the ſalt has ſublimed, 
and the receiver grown cool, it 
may be taken off, and Juted to 
another retort charged with freſh 
materials: this proceſs may be 
repeated, till the recipient ap- 
pears lined with volatile ſalt to a 
confiderable thickneſs ; the veſſel 
muſt then be broken, in order to 
get out the ſalt. 

The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of 
ſal ammoniac are the pureſt of 
all the medicines of this kind. 
They are ſomewhat more acri- 
monious than thoſe produced di- 


reftly from animal ſubſtances, - 


which always contain a portion 
of the oil of the ſubject, and 
receive from thence ſome degree 
of a ſaponaceous quality. - Theſe 
laſt may be reduced to the ſame 
degree of purity, by combin- 
ing them with acids into am- 


momacal ſalts; and afterwards 
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recovering the volatile alkali from 
theſe compounds by the proceſſes 
above directed. 

'The matter which remains, in 
the retort, after the diſtillation of 
the ſpirit, and ſublimation of the 
ſalt, of ſal ammoniac, is found 
to conſiſt of marine acid united 
with the fixt alkali or chalk em- 
8 When fixt alkaline ſalt 
has been uſed as the interme- 
dium, the reſiduum, or caput 
mortuum as it 1s called, yields, 
on ſolution and cryſtallization, a 
ſalt exactly ſimilar to the /prritus 
alis rarini coagu'atus hereafter de- 
ſcribed ; and hence we may judge 
of the extraordinary virtues, for- 
merly attributed to this ſalt, under 
the names of /al antilyſtericum, an- 
tihyfochondriacum, febrifugum, di- 
gelt. vum Hylvii, &c. 

The caput mortuum of the vo- 
latile ſalt, where chalk is employed 
as an intermedium, expoſed to-a 
moilt air, runs into a pungent 
liquor, which proves nearly the 
ſame with a ſolution of chalk 
made directly in the marine acid: 
it is called by ſome, oleum crete, 
oil of chalk. If calcined ſhells 
or other animal limes be mingled 
with fal ammoniac, a maſs will 
be obtained, which likewiſe runs 
in the air, and forms a liquor 
of the ſame kind. This liquor 
ſeems to be the ſecret of ſome 
pretenders to a diſſolvent of the 
calculus. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS CAUSTI« 


C Us. 
Valatile cauſtic ſpirit, 
Take of fal ' ammoniac, one 
pound ; Oo 
Quicklime, a pound and a half; 


Water, four pints. 
Quench the lime in the water ; 
and having put this mixture into 
a retort, add to it the powdered 
ſalt, Immediately adapt a reci- 
Ff3 cipiegt 
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cipient, and with a very gentle 
heat draw off two pints. 


Tr1s_fpirit is commonly call- 
ed, from the intermedium, /prree 
ef fal ammoniac with quicklime. 
The effect of the quicklime on 
the ſal ammoniac, is very dif- 
ferent from that of the chalk 
and fixt alkali in the foregoing 
proceſs. Immediately on mixture, 
a very penetrating vapour exhales ; 
and in diſtillation, the whole of 
the volatile ſalt ariſes in a liquid 
* form ; no part of it appearing in 
a concrete ſtate, how gently ſo- 
evet the liquor be rediſtilled. This 
ſpirit is far more pungent than the 
bother both in ſmell and taſte ; and, 
like fixt alkalies rendered cauſtic 
by the ſame intermedium, it raiſes 
no efferveſcence on the admixture 
of acids, 

This ſpirit is held too acri- 
monious for internal uſe, and has 
therefore been chiefly employed 
for ſmelling to in faintings, &c. 
though, when properly diluted, it 
be given inwardly with ſafety. 
It is an excellent menſtruum for 
ſome vegetable ſubſtances, as Pe- 
ruvian bark, which the other ſpirit 
extracts little from. 

Some have mixed a quantity 
of this with the officinal ſpirits 
both of ſal ammoniac and of 
hartſhorn; which thus become 
more pungent, ſo as to bear an 
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SAPO AMYGDALINUS. 
Amond ſoap. 
| Lond. 
＋ AK E any quantity of freſh- 
drawn oil of almonds, and 
thrice its quantity by meaſure 


of the ieregoing ſoap leys, 
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| arr. by the ſalt which is thus 
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addition of a conſiderable quan- 


of diſcovery from the taſte « 
ſmell. This abuſe would be pre. 
vented, if what has been formerly 
laid down as a mark of the ſtrength 
of theſe ſpirits (ſome of the vol. 
tile ſalt remaining undiſſolved in 
them) was complied with, |; 
may be detected by adding to x 
little of the ſuſpeRed ſpirit about 
one-fourth its quantity or more 
of reQtified ſpirit of wine; which, 
if the volatile ſpirit is genuine, 
will precipitate a part of its v0- 
latile ſalt, but occaſions no viſible 
ſeparation or change in the caufic 
ſpirit, or in thoſe which are {6 
phiſticated with it. 

Others have ſubſtituted, to the 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, a ſolution 
of crude ſal ammoniac and fit 
alkaline ſalt mixed together. This 
mixture depoſites a Paine matter 
on the addition of ſpirit of wine, 
like the genuine fpirit ; fron 
which however, it may be diſtn- 


eparated, not being a volatile 
alkaline, but a fixt neutral ſalt 
The abuſe may be more readily 
detected by a drop or two of 
ſolution of filver made in aqui 
fortis; which will produce n0 
change in the appearance of the 
true ſpirit, but will render tbe 
counterfeit turbid and milky. 


freſh { 
being t 
third « 


of wh 

: circum 

Digeſt them together in ſuch — 
heat, that they may but juſt bol this me 
or ſimmer, and in a few hour Soap 
they will unite: after whic, WF 1... 
the liquor in boiling, will ſoon Is comp 
become ropy, and in good mes. another 
ſure tranſparent; a m_ of it i does 
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ſuffered to cool, will appear 
like gelly. 

ns, throw in by little and 
ittle ſome common (alt, till the 
boiling liquor loſes it ropinels ; 
and continue the coction, till, 


on receiving ſome drops on a 


tile, the ſoap is found to coagu- 
late, and the water freely ſepa- 
rates from it. The fire being 
then removed, the ſoap will 
gradually ariſe to the ſurface of 
the liquor: take it off before 
it grows cold, and put it into a 
wooden mould or frame, which 
has a cloth for its bottom : 
afterwards take out the ſoap, 
and ſet it by till ſufficiently 
dried, 

After the ſame manner, a ſoap 
may likewiſe be made with 
oil olive; but the pureſt oil 
muſt be uſed, that the ſoap 
may be as little ungrateful as 
poſſible either to the palate or 
ſtomach, 


Tuis proceſs is ſo fully de- 
ſeribed, as to render any farther 
directions unneceſſary. The ge- 
neral virtues of ſoap have been 
already delivered in page 219 : 
that prepared after this manner is 
not different in quality from the 
hard fort there mentioned. The 
ſtrength of ſoaps varies conſider. 
ably with their age, and the man- 
der in which they have been kept: 


freſh ſoap, though apparently of 


a good conſiſtence, loſes, upon 
being thoroughly dried, near one · 
third of its weight; the whole 
of which loſs is mere water; a 
circumſtance to be particularly 


attended to, in the exhibition of 


this medicine. 

Soap is decompounded (or the 
Ukaline ſalt and oil, of which it 
u compoſed, ſeparated from one 
another) by all acid> ; and hence 
u does not lather with waters that 


When this Hap- 


contain any acid unneutralized. 
In pure water, it diſſolves into a 
milky liquor, which on droppin 

in ſome oil of vitriol formg a kin 

of coagulum: on adding more 
of the acid, the liquor becomes 
clear, the oil of the ſoap ariſes 
to the ſurface, its alkali uniting - 
with the acid, and forming ſaline 
cancretions at the bottom. The 
oil, carefully collected, proves re- 
markably purer than when it firſt 
entered the compoſition of the 
ſoap ; and, like the effential oils 
of vegetables, diſſolves in ſpirit 
of wine: it may poſſibly be ap- 
plicable to ſome uſeful purpoſes, 
as it ſeems to be freed from its 
groſſer matter, extremely pure, 
and is void of the pungency of 
eſſential oils. 

It follows from the above ex- 
periments, that no kind of acid 
ought to be uſed along with ſoap; 
all acids abſorbing the alkaline 
ſalt of the ſoap from the oil. 
Neutral ſalts have not this effect, 
their acid being already ſatiated 
with an alkali : but falts com- 
poſed of an acid and an earthy 
or metallic body, as the purging 
bitter ſalt, vitriol, &c. decom- 
pound the ſoap equally with pure 
acids; acids quitting an earth or 
metal to unite with an alkali 
brought in contact with them. 

Soap diſſolves likewiſe, but in 
ſmall quantity, in pure ſpirit of 
wine: it is obſervable of this 
ſolution, that if expoſed to a de- 

ree of cold, a very little greater 
Nan that in which water begins to 
freeze, it congeals into a ſolid pel- 
lucid maſs. 

The menſtruum which diſſolves 
ſoap moſt perfectly, and in great- 
eſt quantity, is a pure proof ſpirit- 
The common proof ſpirits have 4 
flight acidity, not indeed diſtin- 
guiſhable by the taſte or by the 
uſual ways of trial, but ſufficient 

Ft 3 to 
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to give ſomewhat of a milky aue 
to ſolutions of ſoap made in 
them. This may be corrected by 
the addition of a little alkaline 
falt : Mr. Geoffroy obſerves, in 
the Memoirs of the French aca- 
demy, that twenty-eight parts of 
good proof ſpirit, with the addition 
of one part of ſalt of kali (ſee 
page 427.) will diſſolve ten parts 
of good hard ſoap into a perfectly 
Iimpid liquor. The common al- 
kaline ſalts, as that of tartar, an- 
ſwer equally in this reſpect with 
that of kali; but the latter, be- 
ing much leſs acrimonious, ſeems 
preferable where the ſolution is 
intended for medicinal uſe, 

This facility of the decompoſi- 
tion of ſoap by acids renders it 
an uſeful criterion of low degrees 
of unneutralized acidity in wa- 
ters, &c. The limpid ſolution of 
ſoap in proof ſpirit, dropt into 
any liquor, that contains either a 
pure acid, or a ſalt compoſed of 
an acid with an earth or metal, 
renders the liquor immediately 
milky, more or leſs, in propor- 
tion to the quantities it is im- 
pregnated with. | 


SAPO PURIFICATUS, 

| Pur, fed ſoap. | 
Slice one pound ot dry, hard, Ge- 
noa, Alicant, or any other oil- 
ſoap, into a clean pewter veſſel, 
and pour upon it two gallons of 
reclified ſpirit of wine, Place 
the veſſel in a water-bath, and 
apply ſuch a degree of heat as 
may make the ſpirit boil, when 
it will ſoon diffolve the ſoap. 
Let the veſſel ſtand cloſe cover- 
ed in a warm place, till the li- 
quor has grown perfectly clear; 
if any oily matter ſwim upon 
the ſurface, carefully ſcum it off. 
Then decant the limpid liquor 
from the feces, and diftil off 
from it ail che ſpirit that will 
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ariſe in the heat of a water. hath, 


Expoſe the remainder to a dry 90 
air for a few days, and it ill þ 
become a white, opake, and C1 
ſomewhat friable maſs. Pra the 
chem. 
Po 
mi 
Soar thus purified has little obt 
or no ſmell, and proves, upon er. a l 
amination, not in any depree pre 
acrimonious, but quite mild and uni 
ſoft, and conſequently well fitted ed. 
for medicinal purpoſes, api 
| the 
SAPO TARTARUS, for 
Soap of tartar, _ 
Take any quantity of ſalt of tar. — 
tar, very well calcined and re- — 
duce into powder whilſt hot: — 
immediately pour upon it, ina * 
broad glaſs veſſel, twice its 1 
quantity of oil of turpentine; ** 
and Jet them ſtand together in — 
cellar for ſome weeks, till the un 
oil has penetrated the ſalt: then — 
add more oil by degrees, till with 
the ſalt has abſorbed thrice it "ry 
own quantity, and both appear * 
united into a ſoap; which, il 4 
the matter is every day ſtirred, "a 
will happen in a month or tw. * 
The effect ſucceeds ſooner, if onal 
the containing veſſel be fixed v T 
the ſail of a windmill, or ary celeb 
other machine that turns round * 
wich great velocity. of « 
| ij partic 
Tuts tedious proceſs, which i ſome 
taken from the preceding edition hand 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopela key, 
might be finiſhed in a very ite fophi 
time, by duly attending to a ci. recto 
cumſtance which our chemiſts, and have 
the pharmaceutical writers, hae ed | 
in general overlooked ; and which preie 
many have ſuppoſed to be a men it, 
even of preventing ſuccels, I don 
the oil- he poured upon the pul ject 
verized falt whilſt very hot, the) ot thi 


. * ® — h 1 
will immediately unite, wit 
F mii 


hiſlog noiſe; and by rubbing for 
a few minutes in a hot mortar, 
form a truly ſaponaceous mals, the 
medicine here intended. If the 
{alt is ſuffered to grow cold before 
the addition of the oil, it is ſcarce 
poſfible to unite them, as tne com - 
mittee of the London college 
obſerves, without the addition of 
a lictle water, which in this caſe 
promotes the effect The regular, 
uniform motion above recommend- 
ed, does not anſwer fo well as 
apitation or rubbing in a mortar; 
the different degrees of centrifugal 
force which the oil and ſalt ac- 
quire, when moved circularly, 
tending to keep them apart. The 
ſalt does not retain ſo much of 
the oil as might be expected; far 
the greateſt part of this volatile 
fluid being diſſipated in the pro- 
ceſs. Mr. Baume relates, in his 
Manuel de chemie lately publiſhed, 
| that experiments have convinced 
him, that the ſoap conſiſts of only 


15, the leis ſoap is obtained; and 
that by adding a little turpen- 
tine in ſubſtance to the mixture, 
the preparation is conſiderably 
accelerated. 

This medicine has been greatly 
celebrated as a diuretic, in nephri- 
tic complaints, and as a correQor 
of certain vegetable ſubſtances, 
particularly opium: it was for 
lome time a great ſecret in the 
hands of its fir it preparer, Star- 
key, under the names of philo- 
ſophic ſoap, the vegetable cor- 
reQtor, &c. Its virtues, however, 
have not been ſufficiently warrant- 
ed by experience; nor does the 
preient practice pay any regard to 
1. Accordingly both the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh colleges have 
rlected it at the late reformation 
« their pharmacopœias. 


= the reſinous part of the oil united 
"2 with the alkali; that the more 
** fuid and well rectiſied the oil 
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LOTIO SAPONACEA. 
Saponaceous lotion. 


Lond. 

Take of . 
Damaſk roſe water, three quar- 

ters of a pint ; 
Oil olive, one quarter of a pint ; 
Ley of tartar, Tal an ounce by 
meaſure, 

Grind the ley of tartar and the 
oil together, until they unite ; 
then gradually add the roſe 
water, 


Tuis is deſigned for external 
uſe, as a detergent waſh; and, 
like other ſoapy liquors, anſwers 
this purpoſe very effectually. 
Where it is required to be more 
deterſive, it may be occafionally 
rendered ſo, by the addition of 
a ſmall quantity of a ſolution of 
any fixt alkaline ſalt. 


LINIMENTUM 
SAPONACEUM. 


Saponaceous liniment. 


Lond. 

Take of | | 
Spirit of roſemary, one pint 
Hard Spaniſh ſoap, three ounces ; 
Camphor, one ounce. 

Digeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of 
roſemary, until it is diſſolved; 
then add the camphor, 


BALSAMUM SAPONACEUM, 
vulgo OPPODELDOCH. 


Saponaceous balſam, commanly called 
opodeldoc, 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Spaniſh ſoap, ten ounces ; 
Camphor, two ounces ; 
Eſſential oil of roſemary, 
Eſſential oil of origanum, each 
half an ounce ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, four 


pints, 
Ff 4 _ Digeſt 


— 
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igeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of 
ö Peſt. with 7 dal, till it 
1 is diſſolved; then add the cam- 
phor and the oils, and fhake 
the whole well together, that 
| | they may be perſectly mixed. 
| 


1 Tus compoſitions alſo are 
14 employed chiefly for external pur- 
1 poſes, againſt rheumatic pains, 
ſprains, bruifes, and otter like 
complaints. Soap acts to much 
better advantage, when thus ap- 
plied in a liquid form, than in 
the ſolid one of a plaſter, 


| 
| | 
| BALSAMUM ANODYNDM, 
vulgo BATEANUM. 
| Anadyne balſam, commonly called 
- * Baret's balſam. 8 
| ” Sdinb. 
't Take off 
i White ſoap, two ounces ; 
Crude opium, half an ounce; 
Camphor, fix drams; ' 
Eſſential oil of roſemary, one 


1 221 : 
Rectiſie ſpirit of wine, eighteen 
S—_—— 7. 7 * 


Digeſt the ſpirit with the ſoap 

* and opium, in a gentle ſand 
heat, tor three days: then ſtrain 
the liquor, and add to it the 
camphor and eſſential oil. 


n | Tufs compoſition is greatly 
| commended for allaying pains, and 
15 ſaid to have been ſometimes uſed 
with bencfit even in the gout; a 
cloth dipt in it being laid on the 
part. It is ſometimes likewiſe di- 
rected to be taken inwardly, in 
the ſame diſorder, as alſo in ner- 


twenty to ' fifty drops or more; 
though ſurely, in gouty caſes, the 
uſe of opiate medicines requires 
- preat caution. One grain of opium 
is contained in about ninety drops 
67 the ballam. F 
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LINIMENTUM VOLAT11E, 
Veiolatilk liniment. © 


Lond. 
Take of f 
Dil of almonds, one ounce by 
meaſare z * 
Spirit of fal ammoniac, tw 
drams by weight. 
Stir them together in a wide. mouth 
ed phial, 
unite. 


EPITHEMA VOLATILE. 
'** Polatile epithem, 


Lond. 

Take of 
Common turpentine, 

Spirit of ſal ammoniac, each 
; © >> weights. : 

Stir the turpentine in a mortar, 
gradually dropping in the ſpirit, 
until they unite into a white 
"Be 


until they perſedtly 


 EMPLASTRUM VOLATILE, 


Volatile plaſler. © 


Uli. 

Take of f | 

Venice turpentine. 
Spirit of Sal ammoniac, each 

one ounce, 

Pour the ſpirit gradually into the 
turpentine, ſtirring them dili- 
ligently together in a mortar, 


THz three foregoing are ven 
acrid, ſtimulating compoſitions, 
and are principally applied againſt 
rheumatic and iſchiadic pains. 
The epithem or plaſter was for- 
merly made of a ſtiffer con ſiſtence, 
and more adheſive, by an addi. 
tion of tacamahaca; which is here 
judiciouſly omitted, as it prevent 
ed the application from being 


expeditiouſly got off from the 


part, as its great irritating power 
mace ſometimes neceſſary. 


SPIRITUS 


RITUS SALIS AMMO- 
SHR NIACI DULCIS. 


Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 

h Lond. 

Take half a pound of any fixt 
alkaline ſalt, four ounces of ſal 
ammoniac, and three pints of 
proof ſpirit of wine. Diſtil 
off, with a gentle heat, a pint 
and a half, 


Tuts ſpirit has lately come 

uch into eſteem. both as a me- 
dicine and a menſtruum. It is 
a ſolution of volatile ſalt in rec- 
tifed ſpirit of wine; for though 
proof ſpirit is made uſe of, its 
phlegmatic part does not ariſe in 


facilitate the action of the pure 
ſpirit upon the ammoniacal ſalt. 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine does not 
diſſolve volatile alkaline ſalts by 
ſimple mixture: on the contrary, 
it precipitates them, as has been 
already obſerved, when they are 
png diſſolved in water: but 
y the preſent proceſs, a conſider- 
able proportion of the volatile 


< alkali is combined with the ſpirit. 
It might perhaps, for ſome pur- 
FP poſes, be more adviſable, to uſe 


iu in this intention the volatile ſpirit 

made with quicklime: for this 
may be mixed at once with recti- 
ked ſpirit of wine, in any propor- 


very tions, without the leaſt danger 
ons, of any ſeparation of the volatile 
r | 
ains. 
— SPIRITUS VOLATILIS 
F . FOETIDUS. | 
here The volatile fetid ſpirit. 
yent- Load. 
ig fo Take of 8 
the 


Any fixt alkaline ſalt, a pound 
and a half; | 


dal ammoniac, one pound; 
Aſaſctida, four ounces 3 


froof ſpirit of wine, fix pints, 


the dittillation, and ſerves only to 
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Draw off, with a gentle heat; five 


pints, 


Ta1s ſpirit is deſigned as an 
antihyſteric, and is undoubtedly a 
very elegant one. Volatile ſpirits, 
impregnated for theſe purpoſes 
with different fetids, have been 
uſually kept in the ſhops: the 
ingredient here made choice of, 
is the beſt calculated of any fot 
general uſe, and equivalent in 
virtue to them all, The ſpirit is 
pale when newly diſtilled, but 
acquires à conſiderable tinge in 
keeping. | 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS 
AROMATICUS. 
Velatile aromatic ſpirit, 
Lond. 


Take of 


Eſſential oil of nutmegs, 

Eſſence of lemons, each two 
drams ; 

Eſſential oil of cloves, half a 
dram ; 

Dulcified ſpirit of ſal. ammonĩac. 
one quart. 

Diſtil them with a very gentle 
fre. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILISOLE. 
OSUS, vulgo SALINUS 
AROMATICUS. 
Volatile oily ſpirit, commonly called 


ſaline aromatic ſpirit, 


Zainb. 
Take of a 
Volatile ſalt of ſal ammoniac, 
eight ounces ; ö 
Eſſential oil of roſemary 
ounce and a half; 
Oil of amber, one ounce ; 
Eſſence of lemon peel, half an 
ounce ; 
French brandy, one gallon and 
a half. e 
Draw off by diſtillation, in the 
heat of a water-bath, near one 


g-llon, 8 


„one 


VeraTily 
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VoLaTilE falts, thus united 
with aromatics, are not only more 
agreeable in flavour, but likewiſe 
more acceptable to the ſtomach, 
and leſs acrimonious, than in their 
pure ſtate. | Both the foregoing 
compoſicions turn out excellent 
ones, provided the oils are good, 


and the diſtil/ation fkilfully per- 


formed, The doſe is from five or 
fix drops to ſixty or more. 

Medicines of this kind might 
be prepared extemporaneouſly, by 
dropping any proper eſſential oil 
into the dulcified ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac, which will readily dif- 
ſolve the oil without the aſſiſtance 
of diſtillation, as in the following 
compoſitions ; in which Jamaica 
pepper 1s choſen for the aromatic 
material, as being a cheap and 
ſufficiently elegant one, and very 
well adapted to general uſe. 


Sristirus VOLATILIS OLEOSUS 
EXTEMPORANEUS, 
Extempor aneous volatile oily ſpirit. 


Take of 
Dulcifed ſpirit of fal ammoniac, 
one pint ; 
Eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper, 
two drams. 
Mix them together, that the oil 
may be diſſolved, 


Or, 

Take of 
Spirit of wine, highly rectified, 
Spirit of ſal ammon;ac, each 

half a pint ; 
Eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper, 
two drams. 

Diſſolve the oil in the ſpirit of wine, 
and mi- this ſolution with the 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac ; a white 
coagulum will be immediately 
formed, which, in a warm place, 
ſoon reſalves into a tranſparent 
liquor, depoſiting a quantity of 
a volatile vily ſalt. 
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By either of the above me. 
thods, a volatile- oily ſpirit may 
be made occaſionally, and adapt. 
ed, at pleaſure, to particular pur. 
poſes, by chuſing an eflential oil 

roper for the intention. Thus, 
in hyſterical diforders, where the 
uterine purgations are deficient, 
a preparation of this kind made 
with the oils of rue, ſavin, penny. 
royal, or other like plants, proves 
an uſeful remedy; for weakne; 
of the ſtomach, oil of mint may 
be taken; where a cephalic is re. 
quired, oil of marjoram, lavender, 
or roſemary; in coldneſs and 
faintings, oil of cinnamon ; in 
caſes of flatulencies, the oils of 
aniſeeds and ſweet fennel ſeeds, 
Theſe laſt greatly cover the pun- 
gency of the volatile ſpirit, and 
render it ſupportable to the pa- 
late, The ſpirits thus made by 
ſimple mixture, are nowile inferior, 
in medicinal efficacy, to thoſe 
prepared by diſtillation, though 
the tinge, which they receive from 
the oil, may render them to ſome 


perſons leis ſightiy. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS SUCCIXA- 
us. 
Succinated volatile ſpirit, 
Take of 
Rectiſied oil of amber, ſrom 
twelve to fixty crops ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
ounce ; 5 
Volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
prepared with quicklime, 
twelve ounces. RES © 
Mix them together, and diſtil in 2 
retort with a moderate fire. 


Tuis compoſition is extremely 
penetrating, and has lately come 
into eſteem, particularly for {mell- 
ing to in lowneſles and faintings 
under the name of Eau de lt. 
It has been hitherto brought 
from France. It is not quite lim. 

6 pid 


FAY 


Chap. 8. 


pid, | 
only imperfe 
the volatile 


Mal ſpirit, and the flrong ſpirit, 
or 2 of vitriol, and co 4 


ſpirit is not exceed- 


SECT. IV. 
Acid ſpirits. 


SPIRITUS VITRIOLI tenuis, 


et fortis (oleum dictus E.) 
atque COLCOTHAR. 


Lond. 
Et calcined vĩtriol be diſtilled 
in earthen veſſels, with a re- 
verberatory fire, for three days 
without intermiſſion. What re- 
mains in the veſſels is called col - 

cothar of vitriol. 
Put the diſtilled liquor into a 
laſs retort, and place in it a 
End furnace: the weak ſpirit 
will come over, the ſtrong (im- 
properly called oil of vitriol) re- 

maining behind. 


Edinb. 


Take any quantity of green vi- 


trio], calcined to a ſlight yellow 
colour, and reduced into pow- 
der. Fill therewith one half 
of an earthen retort, place it 
in a reverberatory furnace, fit 
on a very large receiver, and 
lute well the junctures; then 
_ to diſtillation, gradual- 
y increaſing the fire to the 
utmoſt degree, which is to be 
kept up as long as any vapours 
ariſe, 

The phlegm, ſpirit, and oil 
improperly ſo called, may be 
ſeparated from each other, by 
committing the whole to diſtil- 
lation in a retort placed in a 
land furnace, The phlegm 
(which will be in little quantity 
if the vitriol has been duly 


Acid Spirits. 


the oil of amber diſſolves ingly ſtrong, ſcarcely any of the 
— Aly in the ſpirit: if oil will be imbibed. 
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calcined) will ariſe with a ſmall 
degree of heat, and the ſpirit 


with a ſtronger, leaving the oil 
behind. 2 « 


Tae vitriol ſhould be calcined 
till it acquires a yellowiſh colour 
inclining to red ; if calcined only 
to whiteneſs, as has been com- 
monly directed, it will change in 
the diſtilling veſſels into a hard - 
compact maſs, from which the 
due quantity of acid can never 
be obtained, though urged with 
the moſt vehement fire for a great 
length of time. A retort 1s an 
inconvenient inſtrument for per- 
forming the diſtillation in; it re- 
quires an extraordinary expence of 
fuel and time to elevate the pon- 
derous acid of vitriol, ſo high as 
the figure of this veſſel demands ; 
the veſſels uſually employed are 
ſo contrived, that the vapour paſſes 
out laterally, without any aſcent 
theſe are called long- necks: the 
junctures of them with the re- 
ceivers may be luted with Wind- 
ſor loam, moiſtened with a ſolu- 
tion of any fixt alkaline falt, and 
then beaten up with a ſmall quan- 
tity of horſe-dung. If the fire 
is ſufficiently ſtrong, the diſtilla- 
tion will be finiſhed in much leſs 
than three days, though vapours 
wil! not ceaſe to appear long 
after this — when the pro- 
ceſs has been continued for a 
certain time, which Boerhaave 
limits to Eighteen hours, the ſpi- 
rit that arites will not pay the 

expence: 
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expence : re however muſt 
be had hereia to the fize of the 
furnace, the quantity of vitriol in 
each diſtilling veſſel, and the de- 
gree of heat employed : thoſe who 
make this commodity in quantity, 
continue the operation no longer, 
than till the fumes which ifſue 
from the long-necks at the greateſt 
diſtance from the fire, begin to 
leſſen, and the recipients grow 
ſomewhat clear. 

- This proceſs is not practicable 
to advantage without a very large 
apparatus. Hence it is become a 
diſtinct branch of the chemical bu- 
ſineſs ; and conſiderable works have 
been erected for it, in ſuch parts 
of the kingdom as fuel can be 
moſt eafily procured in; ſome of 
the furnaces ace fo large as to con- 
tain an hundred earthen long- 
necks, or diſtilling veſſels, at once. 
The metallic part of the vitriol, 
or colcothar, which remains after 
the diſtillation, is ground down 
in mills, edulcorated with water, 
and employed as a pigment; in 
medical virtue, it is not different 
from ſome of the calces of iron, to 


- be ſpoken of hereafter, 


The acid ſpirit, as it ariſes in the 
firſt diſtillation, appears of a dark 
or blackiſh colour, and contains 
a conſiderable portion of phlegm. 
In the ſecond diſtillation, the 
pblegmatic parts ariſe firſt, toge- 
ther with the lighter acid, which 
are kept apart under the name of 
weak ſpirit ; at the ſame time, the 
remaining ſtrong ſpirit, or oil as it 
is called, loſes its black colour, 
and becomes clear; and this is the 
uſual mark for diſcontinuing the 
diſtillation, Methods of farther 
purifying this acid for the nicer 
uſes are deſcribed in Practical che- 
miſiry, page 144. 

The ſpirit of vitriol 1s the moſt 
ponderous of. all the I1quids we 
vre cquainted wich; and the 


addition, it would not yield to the 


moſt powerful of the acids, 1f 
any other acid be united with a 
fixt alkaline ſalt or earth; u 

the addition of the vitriolic, fach 
acid will be diſlodged, and ariſe 
on applying a moderate heat, leay. 
ing the vitriolic in poſſeſſion of 
the alkali; though without this 


moſt vehement fire. Mixt with 


water, it inſtantly eonceives great t 
heat, inſomuch that glaſs veſſels c 
are apt to crack from the mixture, it 
unleſs it is very ſlowly performed: al 
expoſed to the air, it imbibes li 
moiſture, and ſoon acquires a not- lo 
able increaſe of weight. In me- w. 
dicine, it is employed chiefly as an 
ſubſervient to other preparations: me 
it is likewiſe not unfrequently mix. the 
ed with juleps and the like, in the 
ſuch quantity as will be ſufficient ma 
to give the liquot an youu Or a 
tartneſs in the intentions of a cool- ſum 
ing antiſceptic, reſtringent, and plie 
ſlomachic. See page 325. — | 
en 

SPIRITUS SULPHURIS in g 
per campanam. dibir 

Spirit (commonly called Oil) if in w. 
ſulphur by the bell, the | 

Lond. dry \ 

Let the ſulphur be ſet on fire, un- 3 
der a glaſs veſſel fitted for this or a. 
uſe, called a bell; and let the | 
acid ſpirit, which trickles down *. 


from the ſides of the bell, be | 
received in a glaſs diſh placed nt obt 


underneath. = - 
Zdinb. Sep 


Take any quantity of ſulphur; ure of 


melt it in an earthen diſh, and — 
dip into it twiſted ſtrips of linen, * e fo 
ſo as to form a ſulphurated 5 OY 
match, Faſten this in the mouth —— 
of a vial, which is to be & 1 tat 
in the 8 of a glaſs ot 3 . 
earthen diſh, in a moiſt place r 
ſcreened from the wind: the" — 


kindle che ſulphur with do 


Chap. 8. 


hot iron; and hang over it a 
glaſs bell, at ſuch a diſtance, 
that the flame may not touch jt. 
The vapour of the ſulphur will 
condenſe in the bel! by the 
cold, and drop down from its 
ſides, like water, into the veſſel 
placed underneath, 


Tur glaſs uſually employed for 
this purpoſe by the chemiſts differs 
conſiderably from the bell ſhape : 
its belly is ſpherical, and has a rim 
at the bottom turned inwards a 
little; the upper part ends in a 
long open ſtem: a large receiver, 
with a hole cut in its bottom, 
and a long tube inſerted into its 
mouth, would anſwer as well. If 
the ſulphur happens to burn dull, 
the glaſs is taken off, and the 
matter ſtirred with an iron wire, 
or a clean tobacco pipe: as it con- 
ſumes, freſh quantities are ſu 


for this uſe is burnt. The con- 
denſation of the fumes depends 
in great meaſure upon their im- 
bibing aqueous moiſture ; hence 
in wet weather, or a damp place, 
the operation ſucceeds beſt. In 
dry weather, it is cuſtomary to 
moiſten the bell, by ſuſpending it 
for a little time over the ſteam of 
boiling water, 

This proceſs is ſufficiently trou- 
bleſome, and the yield of acid ſpi- 
nt obtained by it extremely ſmall; 
preateſt part of the fumes eſcaping 
= the — at the bottom, 
and partly through the upper aper- 
— pr bell. ao 

Several contrivances have been 
made for preventing theſe inconve- 
mencies. One of the beft common- 
ly known, is that deſcribed in vol. v. 
act. 14. of the Edinburgh eſſays ; 
inſtead of the bell, a large retort 
u employed, having a tabulated 
receiver (with the pipe turned 
uppermoſt) ada ted to its neck; 

4 | 
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plied, till all the ſulphur deſigned 
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ure in the 
bottom of the bell, a ſmall one 
is made in the bottom of the re- 
tort : and thus by diminiſhing the 
aperture, enlarging the capacity 
of the veſſels, and lengthening 


inſtead of the large 


the paſſage of the fume, a con- 
ſiderably larger quantity of the 
fumes are detained than in the 
common inſtruments, 

This apparatus may be .greatly 
improved, by cutting the hole in 
the fide of the retort, and pour- 
ing into the bottom an ounce or 
two of warm water, in the middle 
of which is placed a ſhallow ſtone 
cup containing the fulphur. The 
heat of the burning ſulphur is 
ſoon communicated to the water, 
ſo as to keep it continually riſing 
in ſteam: with this aqueous va- 
pour, the fumes of the brimſtone 
are effectually blended as they 
aſcend ; and detained in conſider- 
able quantity, in a much leſs pro- 
portion of phlegm than when the 
common methods are purſued : 
for here, the buſineſs of rectiſca- 
tion or dephlegmation is carrying 
on, at the ſame time that the acid 
is collecting. 

This affair is capable of being 
much farther improved. In the 
common method by the bell, in 
the moſt favourable circumſtances, 
ſcarce above two drams of acid 
ſpirit are obtained from ſixteen 
ounces of ſulphur: by the ſe- 
cond 227 an ounce may be 
obtained from the ſame quanti- 
ty; and by the other, about two 
ounces. It appears however, from 
experiments related by Stahl and 
others, that out of fixteen ounces 
of ſulphur, at leaſt fifteen ounces 
are pure acid, of ſuch ſtrength 
as to require being diluted with 
above an equal weight of water, 
to reduce it to the pitch of com- 
mon ſpirit of ſulphur. It follows 
therefore, that if we could con- 

* trie 
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trive a method of burning ſulphur, 


ſo as to preſerve all the fames, we 
might obtain from it much more 


than its own weight, of an acid of 
the ordinary ſtrength. 

The acid obtained from ſulphur 
is in all reſpects ſimilar to that of 
vitriol. The acid of ſulphur, 
united with iron or copper, forms 
a true vitriol; and the acid of 


vitriol, combined with inflamma- 
ble matters, produces ſulphur, not 


diſtinguiſhable from pure common 


brimſlone. The identity of theſe 


acids is well known to ſome parti- 
cular perſons, who ſupply us with 


almoſt all that is now fold under 


the name of oil of vitriol, prepar- 


.ed from the fumes of burning 


ſulphur. The method by which 
they obtain the acid fo plentifully, 
and at ſo cheap a rate, from this 
concrete which has hitherto yield- 
ed it ſo ſparingly, differs from the 


. proceſſes above deſcribed. In 


ſtead of an open bell, or a retort 


with the mouth open, they uſe, 


for burning the ſulphur in, very 
large ſpherical glaſs veſſels, blown 
on purpoſe, of the ſize of a hog- 
ſhead or more, with only one aper- 


- ture, through which the ſulphur 


1s introduced, and which is after- 
wards immediately cloſed, till the 


fumes have ſubſided and incor- 


porated with the vapour of the 
warm water placed in the lower 


part of the veſſel. 


AQUA SULPHURATA. 


| Sulpburated water, commonly called 


gas ſulphuris. 
Lond. 

Take a quart of water, and half a 
pound of ſulphur. Let part of 
the ſulphur be ſet on fire in an 
iron ladle, and ſuſpended over 
the water in a cloſe veſſel; as 
ſoon as the fumes ſubſide, ſome 
more of the ſulphur is to be fired 


into a glaſs receiver, placed on its 


round the neck. 
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in the ſame manner ; and this 
repeated till the whole quanii 
is burnt. 


A convenient way of managing 
this proceſs is, to put the water 


ſide; and to. have the ladle, con- 
taining the burning ſulphur, fixed 
to a plug, made to go freely int 
the neck of the veſlel ; the uſe of 
the plug is to keep the ladle fron 
dipping into the water: the fun 
which iſſue betwixt it and the glaſ, 
may be confined by a cloth thrown 


r YO STO". 


The water is impregnated, i 
this proceſs, with a ſubtile volatil 
acid, different in many reſpefty 
from the foregoing ſpirits of ul. 
phur and of vitriol. The acid 
may likewiſe be obtained in the 
ſame volatile ſtate, both from vi- 
triol and ſulphur, without water, 
If the retort or long-neck, during 
the diſtillation of oil of vitro, 
happens to crack in the fire, al 
the acid that riſes afterwards | 
found to be thus volatilized. If 
cloths, moiſtened with a ſolution 
of fixt alkaline ſalt, be ſuſpended 
over burning brimſtone, the acid 
fumes will be imbibed by the i. 
kali, and form with it a neut 
ſalt + if this neutral ſalt be rubbe 


or 
off from the cloths, and fone or 
common oil of vitriol poured up: ca 
on it, the volatile acid it ha thi 
imbibed from the ſulphur will b the 
immediately extricated again, 20d an 
may be collected by diltili- he: 
tion. The acid proves in all thel 
caſes ſo volatile, as to diſtil 1 
heat ſcarcely greater than thit Put ti 
which the hand can ſupport: it ha rete 
a pungent ſuffocating ſmell, like pou 
that of the fumes of burg wit 
brimſtone, but diſcovers to the wat 
taſte very little acidity or c, gra 
roſiveneſs. Expoſed for ſont ter | 
time to the air, it loſes the Thi 


properue 


Chap. 8. 


and corroſive like common oil of 
vitriol. WF 

The aqua ſulphurata is liable to 

at uncertainty in point of 
ſtrength ; partly on account of the 
water being impregnated with a 
greater or leſs quantity of the 
fumes, according as the proceſs is 
more or leſs ſæilfully managed; and 
partly on account of the above 
change of the acid from a volatile 
to a hxt ſtate. When newly pre- 
pared, it is highly volatile and pun- 
gent, ſmelling like burning brun- 
ſtone, but in taſte rather bitteriſh 
and auſtere than acid : in keeping, 
the volatility and ſmell are loſt, and 
the liquor (ſooner orlater, according 
as the air 1s more or leſs admitted 
to it) becomes in all reſpects the 
ſame as water acidulated with a 
little common oil of vitriol. 

This preparation 1s ſaid to give 
relief in fits of the convulſive aſth- 
ma. It is taken to the quantity of 
a ſpoonful or half an ounce, two 
or three times a day, in any ſuit- 
able vehicle. 


SPIRITUS NITRI Glauberi. 
Glauber”s ſpirit of mtre. 
Lond. 


Take three pounds of nitre, and 


one pound of the ſtrong ſpirit, 
or oil of vitriol, Mix them 
cautiouſly and gradually toge- 
ther, under a chimney ; and 
then diſtil, at firſt with a gentle, 


and afterwards with a ſtronger 
heat, 


Ein. 

Put two pounds of nitre into a glaſs 
retort ; and add by degrees one 
pound of oil of vitriol diluted 
with an equal quantity of warm 
water, Diſtil in a ſand heat, 


gradually increaſed, till the mat- | 


ter remains dry. 


This ſpirit is reRtified by a ſecond 
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roperties, and becomes a fixt acid, 


line baſis of the nitre is com- 
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diſtillation, with the heat of a 

water-bath. in a glaſs cucurbit, 

with its head and receiver; the 
hlegm ariſes, leaving the ſpirit 
hind, 


Here the vitriolic aeid expels 
that of the nitre, in red corroſive 
vapours, which begin to iſſue im- 
mediately upon mixture, and which 
the operator * cautiouſly to 
avoid. A pound of oil of vitriol 
is ſufficient to expel all the acid 
from about two pounds of nitre, 
not from more: ſome direct equal 
parts of the two, The ſpirit, in 
either caſe, is in quality the ſame z 
the difference in this reſpect affett- 
ing only the reſiduum. When two 
parts of nitre are taken to one of 
oil of vitriol, the remaining alka- 


pletely ſaturated with the vitriolie 
acid, and the reſult 1s a neutral ſalt, 
the ſame with vitriolated tartar, 
as we ſhall ſee hereafter; if more 
nitre is uſed, a part of the nitre 
in ſubitance will remain blended 
with this vitriolated falt : if leſa 
nitre, it cannot afford alkalĩ enough 
to ſaturate the vitriolic acid, and 
the reſiduum will be not a neutral 
ſalt, but a very acid one. In this 
laſt caſe there is one conveniency 
the acid ſalt being readily diſſoluble 
in water, ſo as to be got out with- 
out breaking the retort, which 
the others are not. 

The acid of nitre is next in 
ſtrength to the vitriolic, and diſ- 
lodges all but that from alkaline 
ſalts or earths. It differs from all 
the other acids in deflagrating with 
inflammable matters: if a ſolution 
of any inflammable ſubſtance, as 
hartſhorn, &c. in this acid be Ter 
to evaporate; as ſoon as the matter 
approaches to dryneſs, a violent 
detonation enſues. The chief uſe 
of this acid is as a menſtruum for 
certain minerals, and as the baſs 


of 
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| of ſome particular prepafations, of 

| | which hereafter, l has been given 

likewiſe diluted with any conve- 

| nient vehicle, as a diruetic, from 
| ven to fifty drops, | 


| SPIRITUS SALIS MARINI 
| Glauberi. 
| Glauber's ſpirit of ſea ſalt. 
Lond. 


Take two pounds of ſea ſalt, and 
the ſame quantity of ſtrong ſpirit 
or oil of vitriol, Dilute the acid 
ſpirit with a pint of water, and 

ur this mixture, by little and 
ittle, on the ſalt under a chim- 
ney ; then diſti], at firſt with a 
gentle, and afterwards with a 


ſtronger fire. 


Eilinb. 
Put into a glaſs retort two pounds 
of ſea ſalt decrepitated (that is, 
dried over the hire till it ceaſes to 


tle and little, one pound of oil 
of vitriol diluted with an equal 
quantity of warm water. Place 
the retort in ſand; and, with a 
fire gradually increaſed, diſtil to 
dryneſs. This ſpirit is rectiſied 
by a ſecond diſtillation, in a 


receiver adapted to it; by the 
heat of a water- bath the phlegm 


hind. 


Tae marine acid ariſes, not in 
red fumes like the nitrous, but in 
white ones. The addition of wa- 
ter is more neceſſary here than in 
the foregoing proceis; the marine 
vapours being ſo volatile, as ſcarce 
to condenſe without ſome adven- 
titious humidity ; and hence the 
recti ſication, directed in the ſecond 
proceſs, does not ſucceed ſo well as 
that of the nitrous acid, a part of 
1 the marine ſpirit ariſing along with 
1'H the phlegm. - The oil of vitriol 


crackle, and pour thereon, by lit- 


glaſs cucurbit, with a head and 


will ariſe, leaving the ſpitit be- 
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is moſt conveniently mixed with 
the water in an earthen or flog. 
ware veſſel ; for unleſs the mixture 
is made exceeding ſlowly, it prowy 
ſo hot as to endanger breaking x 
glaſs one. 

The ſpirit of ſea ſalt is the 
weakeſt of the mineral acids, but 
ſtronger than any of the vegetable; 
it requires a greater fire to diſtil i: 
than that of nitre, yet is more 
readily diſſipated by the action of 
the air, It is uſed chiefly z 1 
menſtruum, for the making of 9. 
ther preparations ; ſometimes like. 
wiſe it 1s given, properly diluted, 
as an antiphlogiſtic, aperient, and 
diuretic, from ten to ſixty or & 
venty drops, 


SPIRITUS SALIS, 
Spirit of /alt. 

Take a — of 140 ſalt chorough- 
ly dried, and three pounds of 
powdered bricks. Mix, and put 
them into an eathen retort, of 
ſuch a ſize that they may fil 
only one half of it. Place the 
retort in a reverberatory furnace, 
adapt to it a large receiver, and 
lute well the junctures. Let 
the fire be applied, at firſt very 
ſparingly, and afterwards in- 
creaſed by degrees, until all the 
ſpirits are driven over in the 
— of clouds, When the vel 
ſels are grown cold, pour out 
the diſtilled liquor into a gil 
cucurhit, and gently abitra 
from it the phlegm, which wil 
leave the ſpirit pure. 


InsTE Ap of brickduſt, ſome have 
uſed bolar earths and clays. |t 
bas been ſuppoſed, that theſe ſub- 
ſtances act by diſcontinuing and di- 
viding the particles of the ſalt, fo 
as to enable the fire to expel the 
ſpirit; if this was true, glaſs or 
ſand would prove equally fervice- 


able, and the ſame intermediun 
wou 


Chap. 8. 


would anſwer as well for a num- 


ber of times as at firſt ; the reverſe 
of which, experiments ſhew to be 
true. Brick- earth, and other ſub- 
ſtances of this kind, contain a 
ſmall quantity of vitriolic acid, 
whoſe known property it is to diſ- 
engage the acid of fea ſalt, and 
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powdered nĩtre. Mix them ver 

well together, and fill — 
an earthen retort to two-thirds ; 
then fit on a large receiver, and 
proceed to diſtillation ; which is 
to be performed in the ſame 


manner as directed for ſpirit of 
ſalt. 


which is the only part of them of 


uſe in this proceſs. The quantity 
of ſpirit, therefore, obtained by 
theſe intermedia, is only 1n pro- 
portion to that of the acid con- 
tained in them, which is extremely 
ſmall. This has occafioned ſome 
to make uſe of vitriol, as contain- 
ing a larger quantity of the vi- 
trialic acid: but though vitriol is 
in this reſpe& greatly preferable 
to brickduſt, or the argillaceous 
earths ; yet in another, it is found 
leſs eligible ; its metallic part fo 
ſtrongly adheres to the marine acid, 
as to keep it down after it is ſepa- 
rated from its baſis, or elſe ar:ſes 
along with it, and defiles the pro- 
duct. Theſe methods therefore of 
extracting the ſpirit of ſalt have 
been for ſome time laid aſide; the 
foregoing, in which the pure vi- 
triolic acid itſelf is uſed, being in 
all reſpects more convenient and 
advantageous. 


AQUA FORTIS, 
Lond. 
Take of 


Nitre, 


Green vitriol, uncalcined, each 


three pounds; 
The ſame vitriol calcined, one 
pound and a half. 
Mix them well together, and diſtil 
with a very ſtrong fire, as long 
43 any red vapour ariſes, 


AQUA FORTIS SIMPLEX. 
Single aquafortis, 
Edinb. 
Take two parts of vitriol calcined 
to whiteneſs, and one part of 


Tux vitirol here is not liable to 
the inconvenience mentioned in 
the foregoing remark ; it only oc- 
caſions a greater heat to be ne- 
ceſſary than when the pure vitriolie 
acid is uſed, for the acid of the vi- 
triol muſt be extricated before it 
can act on the nitre ; the fire, 
however, muſt not be extremely 
ſtrong, otherwiſe ſome of the me- 
tallic parts of the vitriol will be 
forced over along with the nitrous 
acid: the direction of thoroughly 
mixing the ingredients ought to be 
well attended to, for if. this is 
neglected, or but ſlighty perform- 
ed, the due quantity of acid will 
not be obtained. The produce of 
theſe proceſſes is a ſpirit of nitre 
containing ſo much more phelgm, 
or watery moiſture, than Glauber's 
ſpirit, as the vitriol employed in 
its preparation does more than an 
equivalent quantity of oil of vitriol, 


AQUA FORTIS DUPLEX. 
Double aquafortts. 


Einb, 
Take of 
Green vitriol, calcined to white- 
neſs, 


Clay, dried and powdered, 
Powdered nitre, of each equal 
parts. 
Mix them well together, and diſtil 
in an earthen retort as above. 


Tuis proceſs is an unartful one. 
The clay appears to be of very 
little uſe, though the contrivers of 
the proceſs ſeem, from the re- 
ducton of the vitriol, to have 
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laid conſiderable ſtreſs on it: all it 
can do is to hinder the melting of 
the ſalts. It would doubtleſs be 
better oomit the clay, and increaſe 
the quantity of the vitriol ; witch, 
in order to make the aquafortis of 
the treogth here intended, ſhouid 
undergo a farther degree of calci- 
nation. 1 

The great demand which there 
is in ſundry buſineſſes for aquafor- 
tis has occaſioned the preparation 
of it to become a trade by itſelf. 
Hence larger and leſs expenſive in- 
ſtruments than thoſe mentioned a- 
bove, have been contrived. The 
common diſtilling veſſel 1s a large 
iron pot, with an earthen, or ſtone- 
ware ſtill- head, to which is adapt- 
ed a large glaſs glove, or elle a 
jar made of the ſame kind of clay 
as the head. 'The workmen are 
not at th- trouble either of drying 
the vitriol, or pounding the nitre, 
but throw them both promiſcu- 
oully into the pot, where the fire 
ſoon liquefies and mixes them to- 
gether. Ihe aquatiurtis, prepar- 
ed after this manner, is extremely 
impure, and utterly unfit for many 
purpoſes, ſuch in particular are the 
ſolution of mercury and of fileer; 
the violence of the fire, employed 
in the operation, never fails to ele- 
vate ſome of the metalic parts of 
the vitriol ; the nitre is uſed rough 
or unrefined, which containing a 
portion of ſea- ſalt, ſends over ſome 
of the marine along with the ni- 
trous acid; nor are the ingredients 
free from bits of wood, or other 
vegetable matters, which burning 
in the procefs foul the ſpirit with 
an empyreumatic oil, giving it, at 
the {ame time, an high colour, 
If therefore common aquafortis 
be employed in any medicinal pre- 
paration, it ought to be previcully 
- purified ; the moſt efcftual me- 
thod of doing wich is the fol- 
lowing. 5 


. 
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AqQua FORTIS PURIFICATA, 
Purified aquafortis, 
Drop into the aquafortis a drop or 
two of ſolution of ſil ver. If ir 
becomes milky or cloudy, drop 
in a lii.le more of the ſolution, 
till a.treſh addition occaſions ng 
further change; allowing pro- 
per intervals for the white mat. 
ter to ſettle, that the ef: of 
a new addition may be the bet. 
ter perceived, Then pour the 
liquor into a glaſs retort, and 
diflil in a ſand-heat to dryneſs, 


Tus milkineſs produced by the 
ſolution of ſilver is a certain mark 
of marine or vitriolic acid in the 
aquafortis; the filver abſorbing 
thoſe acids, and forming with them 
a concrete which the liquor is inca- 
pable of holding diſſolved, If the 
aquafortis is not made at all cloudy 
by tais ſolution, we may be certain 
ot 1is having been previoully free 
from the leaſt admixture of thoſe 
heterogeneous acids; and when it 
ceaſes to become milky from a freſh 
adultion, we may be equally cer- 
tain, that how much ſoever it might 
have contained of them at firlt, they 
are now perfectly ſeparated. 

The ſolution of ſilver is to be 
made in aquafortis already pur 
fed. Where this cannot be had, 
the little quantity generally ſufi- 
cient for the preſent purpoſe, may 
be made in the common impure 
ſort of aquafortis, which will be 
puriſied during the diſſolution it. 
ſelf. Put a thin bit of 6lver in. 
to a little of the aquaſortis, aus 
ſet the vial in a ſand-heat; If 
the aquafortis is pure, numero 
minute bubbles will iſſue from the 
filver on all fides, and the metil 
will gradually diflolve without al- 
tering the tranſparency cf the li 
quor; but if the aquafortis cos. 
tains marine or vitriolic acid. ! 


will quickly become milky, tic 
. acids 


ſparkli 
beautif 
made v 
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acids uniting with the ſilver, as in 
the above proceſs, as faſt as the ni- 
trous acid diſſolves it. As the white 
matter precipitates upon, and ad- 
heres to, the ſurface of the ſilver, 
ſo as to impede the further action 
of the menſtruum; the liquor muſt 
be filtered and treated in the ſame 
manner with a bit of freſh ſilver ; 
if any milkineſs ſtill enſues, the ope- 
ration muſt be repeated with an- 
other piece of the metal, till all the 
foreign acids are ſeparated, and 
the ſilyer is found to diſſolve clear. 

Good aquafortis takes up about 

half its own weight of ſilver. 

The filver may be recovered from 
the white ſetthngs, without any 
conſiderable loſs, by the following 
method. 

Let the matter be thoroughly dried, 
then mixed with a little potaſh, 
and the mixture made into a 
paſte with oil. Put this paſte 
into a crucible, ſurrounding it 
every where with a little more 
potalh, Set the cructble in a 
proper furnace, and gradually 
raile the fire ſo as to bring the 
whole into fuſion. When the 
crucible is grown cold, a lumpof 
fine filver will be found ia the 
bottom. 


AQUA FORTIS COMPOSITA. 
Compound aquafortis. 
Lond. 
Take ſixteen ounces of aquafortis, 


and one dram of ſea ſalt. Diſtil 
them to dryneſs. 


Tars is deſigned as a menſtruum 
for quickſilver, for the pre paration 
of the red mercurial corroſive, or 
red precipitate as it is called ; 
which the marine acid in this com- 
pound liquor renders of a more 
Iparkling appearance, and more 
beautiful to the eye, than when 
mace with the nitrous acid alone. 


Acid Spirits, 
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AQUA REGIA. 
Edinb. 

Put an ounce of powdered ſal am- 
moniac into a large cucurbit, and 
add to it, by littie and little ar 
a time, four ounces of ſpirit of 

nitre, or double aquafortis. Let 
them ſtand together in a ſand- 
heat, till the falt is entirely diſ- 
ſolved. 


Tur glaſs in which the mix- 
ture is made ſhould be placed un- 
der a chimney (to carry up the of- 
fenſive vapour) and its orifice by no 
means ſtopt till ſuch time as the ſalt 
is perfectly diſſolved, and the fumes 
ceaſe to ariſe with impetuoſity. 
Theſe cautions are extremely ne- 
ceſſary, if the proceſs be conducted 
according to the directions above. 
But if the ſal ammoniac, finely 
powdered, be gradually added to 
the acid ſpirit (which ought to be 
of a middle degree of ſtrength be- 
tween ſingle aquafurtis and ſtron 
ſpirit of nitre) the ſolution will pro- 
ceed without any inconvenience; 
and may be finiſhed in a reaſonable 
compaſs of time, provided the mix- 
ture be now and then ſtirred.— The 
only uſe of aqua regia, and the 
aquæ fortes, is as menitrua for cer- 
tain mineral ſubſtances. 


ACETUM DISTILLAT UM, vel 
SPIRIT US ACE ITI. 
Diflilled vinegar, or ſpirit of 
Unegar, 

Lond. 

Let vinegar be diſtilled with a 
gentle heat as long as the drops 
tall free from an emp) reuma. 

It ſome part of the ſpirit which 
comes over arlt be thrown away, 
the reſt will be the ſtronger. 


Edinb. 
Put any quantity of the beſt vine- 
gar into a large, ſhallow, glaſs 
veſſel, and with a gentle heat, 
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in a ſand-bath, evaporate about 
one-fourth part of it: then diſtil 
the remainder in an alembic, 
with a glaſs head, gradually in- 
creaſing the fire, as long as the 
ſpirit comes off clear. 


T+1s proceſs may be performed 
either in a common ſtill with its 
head, or in a retort. The bet- 
ter kinds of wine-vinegar ſhould 
be made uſe of: thoſe prepared 
from malt liquors, however fine 
and clear they may ſeem to be, 
contain a large quantity of a 
viſcous ſubſtance, as appears from 
the ſlimineſs and ropineſs to which 
they are very much ſubject; this 
not only hinders the acid parts 
from ariſing freely, but likewiſe 1s 
apt to make the vinegar boil over 
into the recipient, and at the ſame 
time diſpoſes it to receive a diſ- 
agreeable impreſſion from the fire. 
And indeed, with the beſt kind of 
vinegar, if the diſtillation be car- 
ried on to any great length, it 1s 
extremely difficult to avoid an em- 
pyreuma. The beſt method of 
preventing this inconvenience is, if 
a retort be made uſe of, to place 
the ſand but a little way up its 
ſides, and when ſomewhat more 
than half the liquor is come over, 
to pour on the remainder a quan- 
tity of freſh vinegar equal to that 
of the liquor drawn off this may 
be repeated three or four times ; 
the vinegar ſupplied at each time 
being previouſly made hot : the 
addition of cold liquor would not 
only prolong the operation, but 
alſo endanger breaking the re- 
tort. If the common fit is em- 


loyed, it ſhould likewiſe be occa- 
Bonaliy ſupplied with freſh vine- 
gar, in proportion as the ſpirit 
runs off; and this continued, until 
the procels cau be conveniently cat- 
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ried no farther: the diſtilled ſpirit 
muſt be reQified by a ſecond diſi. 
lation in a retort, or glaſs alembie 
for though, the head and receive 
be of glaſs or ſtone-ware, the al 
will contract a metallic taint frog 
the pewter worm. 

The reſiduum of this procef i 
commonly thrown away as uſelek, 
though, if ſkilfully managed, i 
might be made to turn to good xe. 
count ; the moſt acid parts of the 
vinegar ſtill remaining in it, Mu. 
ed with about three times it 
weight of fine dry ſand, and con- 
mitted to diſtillation in a retor; 
with a well-regulated fire, it yield 
an exceeding ftrong acid ſpirit; u. 
gether with an empyreumatic oil, 
which taints the ſpirit with a di. 
agreeable odour. This acid i 
nevertheleſs, without any reQifcz. 
tion, better for ſome purpoſes (wa 
little of it will go a great wg) 
than the pure ſpirit ; particularly 
for making the ſal diureticus of the 
London diſpenſatory ; for there the 
oily matter, on which its ill favour 
depends, is burnt out by the calci- 
nation, 

The ſpirit of vinegar is a purer 
and ſtronger acid than vinegar it 
ſelf, with which it agrees in other 
reſpets. The medical virtues of 
theſe liquors may be ſeen in the 
ſection of acids, page 61, and u- 
der the article Act ruu, page i 
their principal difference from the 
mineral acids conſiſts in their being 
milder, leſs ſtimulating, leſs diſpdt 
ed to affect the kidneys, and pro- 
mote the urinary ſecretions, ot t0 
coagulate the animal juices, The 
matter, left after the diſtillation in 
glaſs veſſels, though not uſed un 
medicine, would doubtleſs proves 
ſerviceable detergent, ſaponaceou! 
acid; and in this light it ſtand 
recommended by Boerhaave. 
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Combination of acid with vinous ſpirits. 


LL the mineral acids, on 
being mixed with ſpirit of 
wine, raiſe a great ebullition and 
heat. If the acid is in ſmall quan- 
tity, it unites intimately with the 
vinous ſpirit, ſo as to ariſe with it 
in diſtillation. The taſte, and all 
the characters of acidity, are de- 
ſtroyed; and the mixture acquires 
a grateful flavour, which neither of 
the ingredients had befgge. 


SPIRITUS VITRIOLIDULCIS, 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol. 
Lond. 

Take of the ſtrong ſpirit or oil of 
vitriol, one pound; of rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine, one pint. Cau- 
tioully mix them together by 
little and little at a time, and 
diſtil the mixture, with a very 
r heat, till a black froth 

gins to ariſe : then immedi- 
ately remove the whole from 
the fire, leſt this froth ſhould 
paſs over into the recipient, and 
fruſtrate the operation. 


Eiinb, 

lato four pints of rectiſied ſpirit 
of wine, drop cautiouſly one 
pound of oil of vitriol. Digeſt 
in a cloſe-ſtopt matraſs, with a 
very gentle warmth in ſand, for 
eight days; and then diſtil with 
a ſoft fire, till oily drops begin 
to appear in the neck of the 
retort. 
Add to the diſtilled ſpirit, an 
equal meaſure of water, in which 
ſome ſalt of tartar has been diſ- 
ſolved, in the proportion of a 
Cram of the ſalt to a pint of the 
water: mix them together, b 
making the — 2 i 


off the ſpirit again by a gentle 
heat. | 


Taz different proportions of 
the acid ſpirit to the vinous in theſe 
proceſſes, make no variation in the 

uality of the produce, provided 
the diſtillation is duly conducted; 
all the redundant acid being left 
in the refiduum. ; 

A good deal of caution is requi- 
fite in mixing the two liquors. 
Some direct the ſpirit of wine to 
be put firſt into the retort, and the 
cil of vitriol to be poured upon it 
all at once; a method of proce- 
dure by no means adviſeable, as a 
violent heat and ebullition always 
enſue, which not only diſſipate a 
part of the mixture, but hazard alſo 
the breaking of the veſlel, to the 
greatdanger of the operator, Others 
put the oil of vitriol into the retort 
firſt, then by means of a funnel, 
with a long pipe that may reach 
down juſt to the ſurſace of the 
acid, pour in the ſpirit of wine: 
if this is done with ſufficient cau- 
tion, the vinous ſpirit ſpreads itſelf 
on the ſurface of the oil of vitriol, 
and the two liquors appear diſtinct: 
on ſtanding for a week or two, the 
vinous ſpirit is gradually imbibed, 
without any commotion, and the 

veſſel may then be ſafely ſhaken, 
to complete the mixture; but if 
the ſpirit is poured in too haſtily at 
firſt, or if the veſſel is moved be- 
fore the two liquors have in ſome 
degree incorporated, the ſame effect 
eniues as in the foregoing caſe, 
The only ſecure way is, to add the 
oil of vitriol to the ſpirit of wine 
by a little quantity at a time, wait- 
ing till the firſt addition is incor- 
Gg 3 porated 
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porated before another quantity is 
put in: by this management, the 
heat that enſues is inconfiderable, 
and the mixture is effected without 
any inconvenience, 

The diſtillation ſhould be per- 
formed with an equable and very 
gentle heat, and not continued ſo 

- Jong as till a black froth begins to 
appear ; for before this time a li- 
quor will ariſe of a very different 
nature from the ſpirit hare intended. 
The ſeveral! products are moſt com- 
modiouſly kept apart by uſing a 
tubulated receiver, ſo placed, that 
its pipe may convey the matter 
which ſhall come over, into a vial 
ſet underneath : the juncture of 
the retort and recipicut is to be 
luted with a paſte made of linſeed 
mea], and further ſecured by a piece 
of wet bladder: the lower junc- 
ture may be cloſed cnly with ſome 
ſoſt wax, that che vial may be oc- 
caſioually removed with eale. 

The true dulcified ſpirit ariſes in 
thin ſubtile vapours, which con- 
denſe upon the ſides of the reci- 
1 ſtraight ſuiæ. It is colour- 
els as water, very volatile, inflam- 
mable, of an extremely frag rant, 
ſmell, in taſte ſomewhat aromatic. 

Aſter the fire has been kept up 
for ſome time, White fumes arile, 
which cither form icregular ſtriæ, 
or are collected into large round 

drops like dil: on the fiſt appear- 
ance of theſe, the vial (er the re- 
ceiver, if a common ove is made 
uſe of) muſt be taken away, If 
another be ſubſtituted, aud the di- 
flillation continu d, an ac1 lquor 
comes over, at an exceccing pun— 
gent ſmell, like the tumes of bura- 
ing brimilone. Ac length a black 
froth begins hallily to ariſc, and 
prevents our carrying the proce!s 
further, 
On the ſurface of the ſvjipkure- us 
ſpirit is jcund iwimm 1 A mall 
GU@RTtILY Oi Vii, Ota light YELLOW 
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colour, a ſtrong, penetrating, ar 
very agreeable ſmell. This c 
ſeems to be nearly of the ſame nz, 
ture with the eſſential oils of eve. 
tables, It readily and totally gif, 
ſolves in reQified ſpirit of wire, 
and communicates to a large quan. 
tity of that menſtruum the taſte and 
ſmell of the aromatic or dulcife 
ſpirit, 

The matter remaining after the 
diſtillation is of a dark black iſi co. 
lour, and ſtill highly acid. Tren 
ed with freſh ſpirit of wine, in tte 
ſame manner as before, it yield 
the ſame productions; till atlength, 
all the acid that remains unvolati- 
lized being ſatiated with the in. 
flammable oily matter of the (pint, 
the compound proves a bitumin- 
ous, ſulphureous maſs: which, ex. 
poſed to the fire in open vellels 
readily burns, leaving a conlider- 
able quantity of fixt athes ; in clot 
ones, expiodes with violence; a:d 
with fixt alkaline ſalts, forms a com- 
pound, nearly ſimilar to one Culle 
poſed of alkalies and ſulphur. 

Du:cified ſpirit of vitriol has been 
for ſome time gicatiy elieemed 
both as a menſtruum and a medi- 
cine. It diflolves ſome refinous 
and bituminous ſubſtances morerei- 
dily than ſpirit of wine alone, and 
extracts elegant tinctures from ſun- 
dry vegetables; eſpecially if tedi- 
fied, as in the ſecond of the above 
proceites, from a little fixt alxalize 
{alt, to ſeparate any redundant àci- 
ditv. As au edieine, it prom: des 
perſpiration and the urinary k, ke. 
tion, expels fatulencies, and mn 
many cates aba es ſpaſmod e fine 
ture, ehies pains and pracntes 
ſleep: the doſe us from ten io city 
or ninety drops in any cane 
vehicle. It is not oflcntio'y © 
tent trom the celebrated ar 00) % 
liowor of Hofſman $3 to will t , 
by the author kinfelt, rot wake 
ilch. 
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Liquor ANODYNUS MINERALIS 


HorruANNI. 
Hoffman's mineral anodyne liguer. 


Into half a pound of concentrated 


oil of vitriol, placed in a large 
glaſs retort, pour by little and lit- 
tle, through a long-flemmed fun- 
nel, one pint and a half of highly 
reftified ſpirit of wine. Stop the 
mouth of the retort, digeſt for 
ſome days, and then diſtil with a 
very gentle heat. At firſt a fragrant 
ſpirit of wine will ariſe; and 
after it, a more fragrant volatile 
ſpirit, to be caught 1n a freſh re- 
ceiver, The receiver being again 
changed, a ſulphureous, volatile, 
acid phlegm comes over; and at 
lengtn a faveet oil of vitriel, 
which ſhould be immediately ſe- 
parated, leſt it be abſorbed by 
the phlegm. Mix the ficſt and 
ſecond {ſpirits together, and in 
two ounces of this mixture diſ- 
ſolve twelve drops of the ſweet 
oil, If the liquor has any ſul- 
phureous ſmell, rediſtil it from a 
little ſalt of tartar, Pai / 


WrETHER this is the exact pre- 


Tuis liquor has been greatly ce- 
lebrated in France as a reſtringent, 
and lor the ſame purpoſes as the 
dulcified ſpirit ; from which it dif- 
fers in having a conſiderable acidity. 


SPIRITUS ZATHEREUS, 
Ethereal ſpirit. 
Zan. 

Take dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, ree- 
tified as in the ſecond of the 
foregoing proceſſes under that 
title, page 453. 

Water in which falt of tartar has 
been diſſulved, in the propor- 
tion there preicribed ; of each 
equal parts. 

Mix them together, then ſuffer them 
to reſt, and ſeparate the ethereal 
ſpirit which riſcs to the top. 

Great part of the dulcified ſpirit 
of vitriol may be recovered 
from the remaining liguor by 
diſtillation, 


Tu preparation of this ſingu- 
lar fluid, now firſt received into a 
public pharmacopœia, has hitherto 
been confined to a few hands ; for 
though ſeveral proceiles have been 


paration, ſo much recommended publiſhed for obtaining it, the ſuc- 
and ſo oſten preſcribed by Hoffman, ceſs of moſt of them is precarious, 
as an anodyne and antiſpaſmodic,we and ſome of them are accompanied 
cannot determine. We learn from alſo with danger to the operator. 
his oun ritings, that his anodyne The principal difliculty conſiſts in 
liquor was compoſed of the dulci- the diſtilltion of the dulcified ſpi- 
fed (pirit of vitriol, and the aroma Tit of vit:1ol ; where that ſpirit it- 
tic oil which ariſes after it; but not ſelf only is wanted, the method 
in what proportions he mixed them above directed for it ſucceeds in 
together, The college of Wirtem- perfection: but When it is made 
berg ſeem to think that all the oil with a view to the «ther, a liitle 
was mixe$#with all the ſpirit ob- variation is neceſſary, for only a 
talged in one operation, without ſmall quantity of ether can be ſe- 
reger to the preciſe quantities, parated from the {pirit ſo prepared. 
There, the difti.lation is performed 

qua RABELLIANA. with an equable and gentie heat: 

Eau de Rabel. here, the fire ſhould be haſtily 

Take four ounces of oil of vitrio!, raiſed, ſo as to mzke the liquor 
and twelve ounces of reftified boil, for on this circumſtance the 
ipirit of wine, Pour the vinous produce of ether principaily de- 
ſpirit 2radually into the acid, and pends. (Sce a paper on this ſub- 
digen in a Cloſe matraſs. Pari. G B 4 ject 


n 
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ject by Dr. Morris, in the ſecond 
volume of the Medical Obſerva- 
vations and Inquiries, publiſhed 
by a ſociety of phyſicians in Lon- 
don.) The heat may be kept up 
to this degree till the black froth 
begins to appear: but it is more 
adviſeable, when the ebullition has 
continued for a little time, to abate 
the heat. The moſt ſecure way 
will be, as ſoon as the mixture boils 
with large bubbles, to entirely re- 
move the fire: the retort ſhould 
be ſurrounded with ſand in an iron 
pot, and the heat, which theſe have 
by this time acquired, will be ſuf- 
ficient for kreping up the ebullition 
a little longer, and for completing 
the diſtillation, The diſtilled ſpirit 
is to be drawn over again from ſome 
fixt alkaline ſalt ; but the addition of 
water, in this recti fication, does not 
appear to be neceſſary. The ether 
is to be ſeparated from the recti- 
fied ſpirit in the manner above pre- 


ſcribed. 


Tur ether or ethereal ſpirit is 
the lighteſt, moſt volatile, and in- 
flammable, of all known liquids 
It is lighter than the moſt high- 
ly rectified ſpirit of wine, in the 
proportion of about 7 to 8; a 
drop, let fall on the hand, eva- 

orates almoſt in an inſtant, ſcarce- 
y rendering the part moiſt. It does 
not mix, or only in a ſmall quan- 
tity, wich water, ſpirit of wine, 
alkaline lixivia, volatile alkaline 
ſpirits, or acids; but is a powerful 
diſſolvent for oils, balſams, reſins, 
and other analogous ſubſtances, It 
has a fragrant odour, which, in 
conſequence of the volatility of the 
fluid, is diffuſed through a large 
ſpace. Its medical effects are not 
as yet much known, though it is 
not to be doubted that a fluid of 


ſo much ſubtility mu't have conſi- 


derable ones. It has often been 
found to give eaſe in violent head- 


achs, by being applied externally u 
the part, and to relieve the tooth. 
ach, by being laid on the afflided 


jaw. It has been given alſo inter. 


nally, with benefit, in whooping 
coughs, and hyſterical caſes, — 
two or three drops to five and 
twenty, in a glaſs of wine or ws. 
ter; which ſhould be ſwallowed 
as quick as poſſible, as the ether ſ 
ſpeedily exhales, 


SPIRITUS NITRI DULCIS, 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre. 
Lond. 


Take a quart of rectified ſpirit of 


wine, and half a pound of Glau- 
ber's ſpirit of nitre. Mix then, 
by po the nitrous ſpirit in- 
to the other; and diſtil with 2 
gentle heat, as long as the l. 
quor which comes over does net 
raiſe any efferveſcence with lixi- 
vial ſalts. 


Edinb, 

Put three parts of rectiſied ſpint 
of wine into a large bolt-head, 
and gradually add thereto one 
part of ſpirit of nitre, Digel 
them together for two days; 
and then diſtil in a ſand-heat, 
according to art; taking cat, 
towards the end of the operi- 
ration, that the retort break nat 
ſrom too great a heat. 


Here the operator muſt take 
care not to invert the order of mit- 
ing the two liquors, by pouring the 
vinous ſpirit into the acid; for If 
he ſhould, a violent efferveſcence 
and heat would enſue, and the 
matter be diſperſed in highly ver 
ions red fames. The moſt conte: 
nicnt and ſaſe method of perforn- 
ing the mixture ſeems to be, to pat 
the ioflammable ſpirit into a lg: 
glaſs body with a narrow mou, 
placed under a chimney, and © 


pour upon it the acid, by means © 
| 2 a glas 


ratio 
diſtil 
with 
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laſs funnel, in very ſmall quan- 
oh at a time 3 ſhaking the veſſel 
as ſoon as the efferveſcence enſu- 
ing upon each addition ceaſes, be- 
fore a freſh quantity is put in: 
by this means, the glaſs will heat 
equally, and be prevented from 
breaking. During the action of 
the two ſpirits upon one another, 
the veſſel ſhould lightly cover- 
ed; if cloſe ſtopt, it will burſt; 
and if left entirely open, ſome of 


the more valuable parts will ex- 


hale. Lemery directs the mixture 
to be made in an open veſſel; by 
which unſcientifical procedure, he 
uſually loſt, as he himſelf obſerves, 
half his liquor; and we may pre- 
ſume that the remainder was not 
the medicine here intended. 

The liquors, mixed together, 
ſhould be ſuffered to reſt for at 
leaſt twelve hours, that the fumes 
may entirely ſubſide, and the uni- 
on be in ſome meaſure completed. 
The diſtillation ſhould be perform- 
ed with a very flow and well re- 
gulated fire ; otherwiſe the vapour 
will expand with ſo much force as 
to burſt the veſſels, Wilſon ſeems 
to have experienced the juſtneſs of 
this obſervation ; and hence di- 
rects the juncture of the retort and 
receiver not to be luted, or but 
ſlightly ; if a tubulated recipient, 
vith its upright long pipe, be made 
uſe of, and the diſtillation per- 
formed with the heat of a water- 
bath, the veſſels may 'be luted 
without any danger ; this method 
has likewiſe another advantage, as 
it aſcertains the time when the ope- 
ration is ſiniſhed; examining the 
dittilled ſpirit every now and then 


wih alkaline ſalts, as directed a- 


bove, is ſufficiently troubleſome; 
whilſt in a water-bath, we may 
ſafely draw over all that will ariſe, 
for this heat will elevate no more 
of the acid than what is dulcified 
by the vinous ſpirit. 

Dulcified ſpirit of nitre has been 
long held, and not undeſervedly, 
in great eſteem, It quenches thirſt, 
promotes the natural ſecretions, ex- 
pels flatulencies, and moderately 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach); it may be 
given from twenty drops toa dram, 
in any convenient vehicle. Mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, the ſpiritus volatilis aro- 
maticus, or any other alkaline ſpi- 
rit, it proves a mild yet efficacious, 
diaphoretic, and often notably diu- 
retic ; eſpecially in ſome febrile 
caſes where ſuch a ſalutary evacua- 
tion is wanted. A ſmall propor- 
tion of this ſpirit added to malt ſpi- 
rits, give them a flavour approach- 
ing to that of French brandy. 


SPIRITUS SALIS DULCIS. 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſalt. 
Edinb 


This is made with ſpirit of ſalt, 
after the ſame manner as dulci- 
fied ſpirit of nitre. 


Tux dulcification of the ſpirit of 
ſalt does not ſucceed fo perfectly, 
as that of the two foregoing acids, 
only a minute portion of it unitin 
with the ſpirit of wine, and unle 
the — is kilfully managed, 
ſcarce any. Some have held this 
ſpirit in great eſteem againſt weak - 
neſs of the ſtomach, indigeſtion, 
and the like, following from hard 
drinking; at preſent it is not oftet 
made n of or kept in the ſhops. 


SECT. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SECT. vi 
Neutral Salts. 


HEN any acid and any al- 

* kaline ſalts are mixed to- 
gether, in ſuch proportion that 
neither of them may prevail, they 
form by their coalition a new com- 
pound, called XEUTRAL. In al! the 
combinations of this kind (except 
ſome of thoſe with vegetable acids) 
the alkali and acid ate fo ſtrongly 
retained by one another, that they 
ate not to be diſunited by any de- 
ree of fire. How volatile ſoever 
the acid was by itſelf, if combined 
with-a fixt alkali, it proves almoſt as 
fixt as the pure alkali; if the al- 
kali is of the volatile kind, the 
compound proves alſo volatile, ſub- 
liming in its whole ſubſtance, with- 
out any ſeparation of its parts. 
There are, however, means of pro- 
curirg this diſunion by the inter- 
vention of other bodies, as we have 
already ſeen in the ſeparation of 
the volatile alkali of ſal ammoniac, 
and of the acids of nitre and ſea 
ſalt; but in all caſes of this kind, 
only one of the ingredients of the 
reutral ſalt can poſſibly be obtained 
by itſelf, the ſeparation of this hap- 
ning ſolely in virtue of the ſuper- 


"added body uniting with the other, 


There is another kind of com- 
pound ſalts, ſormed by the coali- 
tion of acids with earthy and me- 
tallic bodies. Theſe ſalts differ 


from the true neutral ones in ſeveral 


obvious A ſome of them 
change blue vegetable juices to a 
green like alkalies, and others to x 
red like acids, while neutral ſalu 
make no change in the colour: 
mixed with boiling milk, they co- 
agulate it, while neutral ſalts 1a. 
ther prevent its coagulation ; from 
moſt of them, the acid is diſunited 
by fire, without the intervention of 
any additional matter, of which we 
have ſeen an inſtance in the diflil. 
lation of the acid of vitriol: but 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing and uni- 
verſal character of theſe ſalts is, 
that ſolutions of them, on the 
addition of any fixt alkali, grow 
turbid, and depoſite their earth or 
metal. It were to be wiſhed that 
cuſtom had appropriated ſome par- 
ticular name to the ſalts of this 
claſs, to prevent their being con- 
founded, which ſeveral of them 
have often been, with the perfect 
neutral ſalts. 
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The preceding table exhibits, at 
one view, the ſeveral compound 
ſalts reſulting from the union of 
each of the pure acids with each of 


4 the common alkalies and ſoluble 
b earths ; the acids being placed on 
er the top, the alkalies and earths on 
al the lett hand, and the compound 
m alts in the reſpective interſections; 
E and is thus to be underſtood. 
a In the upright columns, under 
Its each of the acids, are ſeen the 
r: ſeveral compound ſalts reſulting 
to- from the union of that acid with 
la- the reſpective alkalies and earths 
om on the left fide. In the tranſ- 


verſe columns, oppoſite to each 
particular alkali and earth, are 
ſeen the compound falts reſult- 
ing from the union of that alkali 
or earth with the reſpective acids 
on the top; and,. converſely, of 
each of the compound ſalts ex- 
preſſed in the table, the compo- 
nent parts are found on the top of 
the upright column, and on the 
left fide of the tranſverſe column, 
inwhoſe interſection that particular 
ſalt is placed. Some of theſe ſalts 
have beer, already treated of in the 
Materia medica; butit was thought 
proper to unite them here into one 
view, for the greater perſpicuity in 
regare to their compoſition and the 
different properties which their com- 
ponent parts aſſume in differeat 
combinations, 


Cryallization rf ſalts. 


Tars is a general operation on 
neutral and moſt of the other com- 
pound ſalts, It depends upon theſe 
principles: that water, of a certain 
degtee of heat, diſſolves, of any 
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and diſſolving power are at their 
height; thatin returning to its firſt 
temperature, it throws off again 
all that the additional heat had 
enabled it to diſſolve; that inde- 
pendently of any increaſe or dimi- 
nution of heat, a gradual evapo- 
ration of the fluid itſelf will occa- 
ſion a proportional ſeparation of 
the ſalt; and that the particles 
of the ſalt, in this ſeparation from 
the water, unleſs too haſtily forced 
together by ſudden cooling, or ſtrong 
evaporation, or diſturbed by external 
cauſes, generally conerete into tranſ- 
parent and regularly figured maſſes, 
called cryſtals. The ſeveral ſalts aſ- 
ſume, in chryſtallization, figures pe- 
culĩar to each; thus the chryſtals of 
nitre are hexagonal priſms; thoſe 
of ſea ſalt, cubes; thoſe of alum, 
octohedral maſſes; while ſal am- 
moniac ſhoots into thin fibrous 
plates like feathers. : 
The uſe of preparing falts in 

cryſtalline form is not merely in 
regard to their elegance, but as a 
mark of, and the means of ſe- 
curing, their purity and perfection. 
From ſubſtances not difloluble in 
water, they are purified by the pre- 
vious ſolution and filtration; by 
cryſtallization, one ſalt is purified 
from an admixture of ſuch other 
ſaline bodies as diſſolve either more 
calily or more diſficultly than itſelf, 
For if two or more ſalts be diſ- 
ſolved together in a certain quan- 
tity of hot water, the ſalt which 
requires the greateſt heat for its ſo- 
lution in that quantity of water, 
will firit begin to ſeparate in cool- 
ing; and it the water is kept eva- 
porating, in an uniform heat, the 
tait waick requires moſt water in 
that heat «141 be the firſt in cry ſlal- 
lizing. n all caſes of this kind, if 
ttc proceſs is duly managed, the 
tyotings are generally well 
end pute; the ſucceeding 
04.45, out Of later according to 
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the quantity of the other ſalts in 
the liquor, retain an admixture 
of thoſe ſalts, which they betray 
by their ſmallneſs and by their 
figure. 

In order to the chryftallization 
of ſaline ſolutions, it is cuſtomary 
to boil down the liquor, till fo 
much of the fluid has exhaled, as 
that the falt begins to concrete 
from it even while hot, forming 
a pellicle upon the ſurface expoſed 
to the air; when this mark ap- 
pears, the whole is removed into 
a cold place. This method fel- 
dom affords perfect cryſtals ; for 
when water is thus ſaturated with 
the ſalt in a boiling heat, and then 
ſuddenly cooled ; the particles of 
the ſalt run haſtily and irregular- 
ly together, and form only a con- 
tuſed ſemitranſparent maſs. It is 
by flow concretion that moſt ſalts 
aſſume their cryſtalline form in per- 
fection. The evaporation ſnould be 
gentle, and continued no longer, 
than till ſome drops of the iiquor, 
in a heat below boiling, being 
let fall upon a cold glaſs plate, 
diſcover cryſtalline filaments; the 
liquor is then immediately to be 
removed from the fire into a leſs 
warm, but not a cold place; and 
the veſſel covered with a cloth 
to prevent the acceſs of a cold air, 
and the formation of a pellicle, 
which falling down through the 
fluid, would diſturb the regula- 
rity of the cryſtallization. This 
is the moſt effectual method for 
moſt ſalts; though there are ſome, 
whoſe cryſtallization is to be ef- 
fected, not by an abatement of 
the heat, but by a continued equa- 
ble evaporation of the fluid; ſuch 
in particular is ſea ſalt. 

Saits retain in cryſtallization a 
portion of the aqueous fluid, wich- 


out betraying any marks of it to. 


the eye; on this their cryſtalline 
torm appears in great meaſure to 
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depend. The 2 of phlegm 
or water varies in different ſalu; p 
dry cryſtals of nitre were found, R 
on ſeveral careful trials, to con. R 
tain about one-twentieth of their { 
weight ; thoſe of alum, one fixth; 6 
ſea ſalt, one fourth; borax, green tl 
vitriol, and the purging ſalts, no f 
leſs than one bad he ſame ſalt 
appears always to retain nearly the 
ſame quantity. ſe 
Some ſalts diſſolve in ſpirit of w 
wine: and here alſo, as in water, ny 
the ſolution is limited, though the an 
ſalt is not eaſily recovered in : of 
cryſtalline form. Such in pati. th 
cular are, combinations of the ni- A, 
trous acid with volatile alkalies, he 
and with calcareous earths; of of 
the marine acid with all the ſo- ta 
luble earths; of the acetous vid tic: 
fixt and volatile alkalies. Scarce 
any of the compound ſalts, whoſe thr 
acid is the vitriolic, are affected by * 
vinous ſpirits. 2 tor: 
Salts differ greatly in their di- fror 
poſition to aſſume and retain a the 
cryſtalline form. Many, even d tien 
the compound kind, imbibe ho- heat 
midity like fixt alkalies, ſo as t0 whit 
cryſtallize with difficulty, and when ble 
cryſtallized, or exſiccated by ben, hot 
to deliquiate again in the air, Such and 
are the combinations of the nitrous from 
and marine acid with all the {- divid 
luble earths, and of the acetous difti 
both with earths and alkalies, The from 
vitriolic acid, on the other hand, in w 
forms, with all the ſubſtances 1 feetly 
diſſolves, permanent cryſtals; ® crylte 
do likewiſe the other mineral acid main 
with all alkalies. and | 
The cryſtallization of thoſe (alt, from 
which are not diſſoluble in (pint lizatic 
of wine, is generally proactes 
by a ſmall addition of chat ſpin; I. Th 
which, abſorbing the water, of of | 
weakening its diſſolving power a "a 
the ſalt, diſpoſes the fait to 5 thin 
from it more freely, The oper are: 
muſt be careſul however not io all i 


doo 
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too much of the ſpirit, _— 
Mm where the ſalt is compoſed of an 
u; earthy or metallic body united 
d, with the acid; leſt it abſorb the 
Mn acid as well as the water, and in- 
eit ſtead of a gradual and regular 
©; cryſtallization, haſtily precipitate 
een the earth or metal in a powdery 
2 form, 
the Mr. Rouelle, of the French 
academy of ſciences, has examined 
t of with great attention the phænome- 
ter, na of the cryſtallization of falts, 
| the and publiſhed the reſult of his 
n 2 obſervations in different volumes of 
art. the Memoirs of that academy. 
e n. Among other curious particulars, 
alies, he has given a general diſtribution 
1 0 of ſalts, in regard to their cry- 
e ſo⸗ ſtallization, which will be of prac- 
wich tical utility to the artiſt. 
carce He divides evaporation into 
whole three degrees; in/en/ible evapora- 
ed by tion, or that effected by the na- 
5 tural warmth of the atmoſphere, 
r di from freezing up to the heat of 
ain 3 the ſummer's ſunz mean evapora- 
fen dt ton, commencing with the ſun's 
e hi- heat, and extending to that in 
as t0 whch the exhaling ſteam is viſi- 
| when dle to the eye, and the liquor too 
heat, hot to be endured by the hand ; 
, Suck and frong evaporation, reaching 
n1trous from this period to boiling. He 
the {6 Givides ſalts into fix claſſes ; the 
* diſtinctions of which are taken 
5, 1 J from the degree of evaporation 
band, in which they chryſtallize moſt per- 
aces I fetly, from the figure of their 


als; 3 


> cryſtals, their diſpoſition to re- 
al acids 


main fingle or unite into cluſters, 
and their receiving an increaſe 


from a continuance of the cryſtal- 
lization, 


ſe alt 
n {pint 
-01008ed 


Ly I, The firſt claſs conſiſts} 
iter, p of ſalts which cryſtallize ; 
ower or into ſmall plates or very 
to p 


thin ſcales. The cryſtals 
are ſingle. They are, of 
all ſalts, thoſe which cr y- 
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ſtallize moſt f equently 
on the ſurface of their 
ſolutions, which retain 
leaſt water in their cry- 
ſtals, and require moſt 
to diſſulve in. They 
cryſtallize moſt perfectly 


tion. 


cubes, cubes with the 
angles truncated, or py- 
ramids of four or ſix 
ſides, They form ſingle, 
and change their figure 
by new accretions. By 
inſenſible evaporation 
they cryſtallize at the 
bottom, by mean evapo- 
ration at the ſurface, and 
by both kinds they prove 
perfect and regular: by 
ſtrong evaporation, the 
liquor contracts a pelli- 
cle, and in cooling yields 
few cryſtals, and thoſe ill 


fig ured. p 
III. Salts whoſe cryſtals are 


tetrahedral, pyramidal, 
E rhom- 

idal, and rhomboidal 
parallelopipeds ; with the 
angles vanouſly truncated 
according to different cir- 
cumſtances. They form 
ſingle (except that ſome 
few unite by the baſes) 
and change their figure 
by new accretions. They 
cryltallize at the bottom, 
moſt perfectly by inſenſi- 
ble evaporation : by mean 
and ſtrong evaporation, 
the liquor contracts a 
pellicle, and in cooling 
the cryſtals adhere to the 
ellicle, and prove con- 
fuled and ill formed. 
They retain a large quan- 


tity of water, s 
1 


by inſenſible — 


IT. Salts whoſe cryſtals are) 


ts /alt. Green vit 
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IV. Salts whoſe cryſtals 
are flattened parallelopi- 
peds, with the extremi- 
ties terminating in two 
ſurfaces inclined to one 
another, ſo as to form a 
point and acute angles 
with the large ſides, 
They cluſter together, 
uniting, by the baſes, 
into tufts, The cryſtals 
are largeſt and molt re- 
gular by inſenſible eva- 

ration: by mean and 

aſty evaporation, a pel- 
licle 1s formed, and in 
cooling the cryſtals prove 
very {m.ll. They re- 
tain a large quautity ct 
water in cryſtallization, 
and require little to diſ- 
ſolve in. 


V. Salts whoſe cryſtals are) 


very long, in form of 
needles, priſms, or co- 
lumus of different turfa- 
ces. They ſhoot at the 
bottom, and cluſter to- 
gether into tufts of regu- 
lar figures. By inſenſi- 
ble ' evaporation they 
ſcarce ever cryſtallize: 
well, By mean and 
ſtrong evaporation, they 
give a pellicle, and in 
flow cooling, if the eva- 
poration was not carried 
too far, they yield perfect- 
ly well formed cryſtals, 
which at ſirſt ſwim, but 
ſoon fall to the bottom. 
If the evaporation was 
too long continued, the 
eryſtals prove confuſed 
and ill formed. 
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VI. Salts whoſe cryſtals are} 
in very ſmall needles, or 
of other indeterminate 
figures. None of them 
cryſtallize by inſenſible 
evaporation, and few of 
them by the mean de- 
gree. They require to 
be reduced, by ſtron 
evaporation, to a thick 
conſiſtence: they then 
contract a pellicle, and 
cryſtallize with confu- 
ſion. If the cryſtals are 
wanted regular, ſpirit of 
wine muit be uſed, or 
ſome other medium if 
the ſalt is ſoluble in ſpi- 
rit. They readily dil- 
ſolve in water, and li- 
quefy in the air. 


- NITRUM- PURIFICATUM, 
Purified nitre. 
Lond. 

Boil nitre in water till it is dif 
ſolved; filter the folution 
through paper; and then, after 
due evaporation, ſet it by in: 
cold place, that the nitre may 
ſhoot 1nto cryſtals, 

Edinb. 
The liquor, which remains after 
the cryſtallization, may be fur 
ther evaporated, and ſet to ſhoot 
as before; but this proceſs mil 
not be too long protracted. 


homer = ot 


Marine acid united with abſorbent 


Nitrous acid wnited with ab/orbent earths. 


Sal diureticiis. 
earths. 


Common. nitre contains uſually 
a conſiderable proportion of lea 
ſalt, which in this proceſs is ſept 
rated, the ſea ſalt remaining dil 
ſolved after greateſt part of te 
nitre has cryſtallized. The cryſ 
which ſhoot after the firlt evap® 
ration, are large, regular, ani 
pure: but when the remaining , 
quor is further evaporated, = 
this repeated à ſecond or thir 
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all, imperfect, and tipt with 
:itle cubical glebes of ſea ſalt. 
When rough nitre, in the ſtate 
herein it is firſt extracted from 
de earths impregnated with it 
ſee page 183.) is treated in this 
nanner, there remains at laſt a 
iquor, called mother-ley, which 
vill no longer afford any cryſtals. 
his appears to participate of the 
itrous and marine acids, and to 
ontain an earthy matter diſſolved 
by thoſe acids. On adding alka- 
line lixivia, the earth is precipi- 
ated, and when thoroughly wath- 
d with water, proves inſipid. If 
he liquor be evaporated to dry- 
neſs, a bitteriſn ſaline matter is 
left, which being ſtrongly calcined 
in a crucible, parts with the acids, 
and becomes, as in the other caſe, 
inſi pid. 

This earth has been celebrated 
as an excellent purgative, iu the 
doſe of a dram or two; and, in 
ſmaller doſes, as an alterant in hy- 
pochondriacal and other diſorders. 
This medicine was for ſome time 
kept a great ſecret, under the 
names of mag neſia alba, nit cus a- 
nacta, count Palmer powder, il pol- 
were allo Romans, prudre de Senti- 
12! &c. till Lanciſi made it pub- 
lic in his notes on the Metallotheca 
Faiicena, It has been ſuppoſed that 
thus earth is no other than a pag- 
tion of the lime commonly added 
in the elixation of nitre at the 
European nitre- works: but though 
the ſpecimens of magneſia examin- 
ed by Neumann, and ſome cf that 
which has lately been brought 
lither from abroad, gave plain 
marks of a calcareous nature; yet 
the true magneſia mutt be an eirth 
pk 2 different kind, calcareous 
extths being rather aſtringent then 
Putgative. The earthy baſis of 
tae /al ca harſicus amarus is found 
to have the properties aſcribed to 


* 


due true magneſia of nitre, and 
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appears to be the very ſame f. 
cies of earth : from — ſalt 2 
fore this medicine is now prepar- 
ed, as will be ſeen hereafter. 


SAL AMMONIACUS PURIFI- 
CATUS. 
Purified ſal ammoniac. 
Lond. 

This alt is purified by ſolution in 
water, filtration, and chryſtalli- 
zation, after the manner above 
directed for nitre. / 

Edinb. 


The liquor remaining after the 


cry ſtallization is to be further 


evaporated, and the cryſtalliza- 
tion repeated, ſo long as any 
ſalt will ſhoot from it. 


Tue impurities of ſal ammoni- 


as are commonly ſuch as will not 


diſſolve in water: and hence the 
purification is effected by the ſolu- 
tion ard filtration. The very laſt 
cryſtals ſeldom betray an admix- 
ture of any other ſalt. 


| FLOS SALFS AMMONIACT. 
Flowers of ſal ammoniac. 
Edinhb, 

Take any convenient quantity of 
dry fal ammoniac 1n powder : 
put it into an earthen cucurbit; 
and hating fitted on a blind- 
head, ſublime the ſalt with a 
fire gradually increaſed, 


Tas piccels ſeems to be in- 
tended with a view to the further 
purification of the ſalt. As al 
ammoniac, however, carries up 
with it ſubſtances which of them- 
ſelves are not volatile, as it is ori- 
ginally prepared by a ſimilar pro- 
ceſs, and may poſſibly ſuffer ſome 
alteration in its quality from repe- 
titions of 1t; the ſublimation does 
not appear to be either needtul or 
expedient, Neumann obſerves, 
that by repeated ſublimation, it 
acquires at length a yellowiſh 

, tinge, 
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tinge, and a particular ſmell, of 
which it diſcovered nothing at firſt, 
and which he attributes to the ex- 
trication of the oily or inflamma- 
ble matter of its volatile animal 
ſalt; for that ſal ammoniac parti- 
cipates of an inflammable princi- 
ple, appears from its deflagration 
with nitre. 


VITRIOLUM PURIFICA. 
TUM, vulgo GILLA VITRIO- 
LI. 


Purified white vitriol, commonly 
called gilla of vitrial. 
Edinb. 

Diſſolve white vitriol in a ſufficient 
uantity of warm water, filter 
the ſolution, and evaporate it to 
the conſumption of two-thirds : 
ſet the remainder in a cold place, 
that the ſalt may ſhoot into 
cryſtals upon the ſides of the 
veſſel, and afterwards dry the 
cryſtals in the ſun, The re- 
maining liquor-is to be further 
evaporated, and ſet to cryſtal- 
lize as before; ard this pro- 
ceſs repeated till no more ſalt 

will ſhoot. 


SoLUT1OXS of white vitriol de- 
poſire, on ſtanding, a yellow ochery 
ſubſtance; which, if not ſuffered 
to ſeparate before the liquor is ex- 
haled and ſet to ſhoot, will foul 
the chryſtals. Wilſon directs the 
vitriol to be diſſolved in juſt as 
much water as will keep it from 
cryſtallizing, viz. two pounds or 
two pounds and a half of water to 
one of the vitriol ; and the filter- 
ed ſolution kept warm, to ſettle, 


| for twenty-four hours: being then 


evaporated to a proper pitch for 
cryſtallization, a yellow matter is 
ſtill frequently found at the bot- 
tom, from which the liquor muſt 
be decanted before it is ſet by to 
ſhoot. It may be obſerved, that the 
ſeparation is by far the moſt plen- 
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tiful and ſpeedy while the liquor 
boils : ſolutions, which had fol 
in the cold for ſome days, and ap- 
peared perfectly clear, on being 
made to boil, became immediately 
turbid, and threw off a yelloy 
ochre. 


SAL VITRIOLI. 


Salt 4 vitriol. 
ond. * 
Take of u 
White vitriol, one pound; tl 
Strong ſpirit (called oil) of i. ot 
triol, one ounce by weight; ul 
Water, as much as is ſufficient; T 
Boil them together till the vitrd * 
is diſſolved; then filter the li * 
un, and after due evaporation th 
et it by ia a cold place u T 
cryſtallize. well 
Hers the intention is not u * 
ſeparate the ochery matter of the "yp 
vitriol, but to prevent its ſeparat- na. 
ing and colouring the cryſtals, ** 
This is effectually anſwered by the mib 
addition of the acid, by which it By 
is kept diſſolved. * 
ALUMEN USTCUM. — 
Burnt alum. * p 
Lond. : provi 
Let alum be calcined in an ite 22 
or earthen veſſel, ſo long f rom 1 
bubbles and ſwells up. 

xpoſ 
Tus bubbling or bliſtering pro- an 
ceeds from the phlegm retained in care 
the cryſtals : after that is expelled * 
the ſalt cannot be made liquid by whi 
any degree of fire, Alum is com- tou 
poſed of vitriolic acid and at flick 
earth; and it is remarkable, that quir 
combinations of that acid with al this 
earths, with molt metals, 4 ment 
even with vegetable fixt alkalies ted | 
are unfufible. a of vi 

The allum thus deprived al 
its phlegm, proves conliderady Tun 
ſtronger, and more acrid, * efome 


Chap. 8. 


as to be ſometimes employed for 
conſuming fungous fleſh :* it is 
ſaid to have an inconvenience of 
leaving a bardneſs upon the part. 


= Zoo TT A. Fs 


VITRIOLUM CALCINATUM. 
Calcined vitriol, 

- Lond. - 
Let green vitriol be calcined in an 
earthen veſſel, with an open fire, 
till it becomes thoroughly dry ; 
then breaking the veſſel, take 
out the vitriol, and ſet it by for 
uſe, well cloſed from the air. 
The vitriol is ſufficiently cal- 
cined, if it has acquired a red 
colour at the ſides and bottom of 
the veſſel, 


Tuts proceſs ſucceeds tolerably 
well for Foal! quantities, but does 
not anſwer ſo perfectly for larger. 
As the action of the fire is exerted 
frſt on the external parts of the 
maſs, theſe will be calcined firſt, 
and, where the quantity 1s large, 
xhibit the mark of ſufficient calci- 
nation, whilſt the internal part re- 
Mains almoſt unchanged : and even 
df the proceſs is fill farther conti- 
ved, the effe required will not 
be produced; for the outſide 
rowing firſt hard, prevents the 


raporation of the aqueous parts 
tom wiehin. 
Edinb. 


xpoſe any quantity of powdered 


g pro- green vitriol, in an unglazed 
ined in earthen veſſel, to the action of 
pelled, a moderate fire, till it becomes 
uid bf white; keeping the matter con- 
_ tinually ſtirring, to prevent its 
n 


licking to the veſſel, and ac- 
quiring a ſtony hardineſs. If 
this be urged with a more vehe- 
ment fire, it paſſes into a deep 
ted ſubſtance, called colcothar 
of vitriol, 
ived of 
derably 
ſonuch 
45 


Tuis method is f afhciently trou- 
tome : for unleſs the heat be 
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very gentle, and the matter ſpread 
very thin over the bottom of a 
broad ſhallow veſſel, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to avoid melting it, 
which makes it adhere to the ſides 
of the pan, and renders the pre - 
vious pulveriſation an uſeleſs la- 
bour. | 

The method uſually practiſed by 
the chemiſts is, to place a deep 
earthen pan, with ſome vitriol in 
it, upon a gentle fire; the vi- 
triol ſoon li uefies, boils up, and 
by degrees incruſtates to the ſides 
of the veſſel: ſome more vitriol is 
then thrown in and ſuffered to 
incruſtate in the ſame manner, and 
this procedure repeated till the 
pan is nearly full of the concret- 
ed matter, which proves of a 
whitiſh colour, except on the out- 
ſide next the pan (which muſt be 
broken to take it out) where it 
appears yellowiſh or reddiſh, ac- 
cording to the continuance and 
degree of fire, If the vitriol be 
deſired ſtill farther dephlegmated, 
this may be commodioully effected, 
by reducing the maſs into a groſs 
powder (which will now no longer 
melt) and then calcining it over 
a ſtrong fire, in a ſhallow iron pan, 
till it has gained the degree of 
dryneſs required, which may be 
known from its colour. The prin- 
cipal uſe of calciued vitriol is for 
the diſtillation of the ſpirit of vi- 
triol: if employed for this pur- 
poſe uncalcined; it would melt in 
the diſtilling veſſel, and running 
into a lump, ſcarce gives out any 
ſpirit ; and the little obtained 
would be very weak. 


TARTARUM VITRIO. 
LATUM. 
Vitrizlated turtar. 
Lond. 
Diſſolve eight ounces of green vi- 
triol in four pints of boiling wa- 


ter: and whilſt the liquor conti- 
H h nues 
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nues boiling, throw into it ſalt 
of tartar, or any other alkaline 
ſalt, till no farther efferveſ- 
cence ariſes upon a freſh addi- 
tion; which generally happens 
when four ounces, or a little 
more, of the ſalt have been uſed. 
Filter the liquor through paper, 
and after due evaparation ſet it 
by to cryſtallize, 


Here the acid of the vitriol 
forſakes the iron which it was be- 
fore in poſſeſſion of, to unite with 
the alkaline ſalt : particular care 
ought to be had that the quantity 


of alkali be ſufficient to fully ſa- 


turate the acid, otherwiſe it will 
not depoſite all the metal. It 1s 
convenient, even after the ſatura- 
tion ſeems, from the efferveſcence 
ceaſing, to be completed, to 
throw 1n a little more of the alkali ; 
for by this means the preparation 
is ſecured from containing any 
metallic matter; whilſt the ſuper- 
fluous quantity of alkali can do 
no prejudice, as it remains un- 
cryſtallized: - 

It is remarkable, that although 
the vitriolic acid and fixt alkaline 
ſalt do each readily unite with 
water, and ſtrongly attract mouſ- 
ture even from the air; yet the 
neutral ſalt reſulting from the 
combination of theie two, vitrio- 
lated tartar is one of the ſalts moſt 
difficult of ſolution, very little of 
it being taken up by cold water, 
Hence ſome have directed the li- 
quor in this proceſs to be filtered 
whilſt very hot, ſuſpecting, that if 
it was ſuffered to cool, great part 
of the ſalt would be thrown off 
and left upon the paper. The 
college, however, have avoided 
this inconvenience, by ordering a 
quantity of water which is found 
to be ſufficient for keeping the 
ſalt diſſolved in the cold, or at 
leaſt in a moderate warmth, 
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ordered the acid liquor to be dropt 
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Edinb. 

Take oil of vitriol diluted with 
equal its quantity of warm 
water: put it into a large plaſ 
: veſſel, and gradually drop into 
it oil of tartar per deliquium 
till the efferveſcence ceaſes, 
Then filter the liquor, evapo- 
rate it till a“ pellicle appears 
upon the ſurface, and ſet it by 
in a cold place to cryſtallize, 


TH1s is an elegant, and one of 
the leaſt troubleſome ways of pre. 
paring this ſalt, The Edinburgh 
college, in their former editions, 


into the alkaline : by the converſe 
procedure, now received, it is ob- 
viouſly more eaſy to ſecure again 
a redundance of acidity : for the 
greater certainty in this point, it 
may be expedient, as in the fore- 
going proceſs, to drop in a little 
more of the alkaline ley than the 
ceſſation of the efferveſcence ſeems 
to require. | 

But though the manner of pre- 
paration, here directed, appears 
to be the moſt commodious, there 
is one imperfection in the proceſs, 
a deficiency in the quantity of 
water, There is not near water 
enough to keep vitriolated tartar 
diſſolved, and of conſequence, 
faſt as the alkaline ſalt is neut. 
lized by the acid, great part fall 
to the bottom in a powdery form. 
In the Leyden pharmacoperia, ths 
inconvenience is judiciouſly pro- 
vided againſt ; the oil of vitriol i 
diluted with four times its quant- 


ty of water, and the alkaline ley Th 

being gradually dropt into 1 il hs 
the point of ſaturation 15 obtain- ered 
ed, four times the quantity more » — 
of water is added, and the mn. 
ture boiled, that ſuch-part of the Mr. 


ſalt as had precipitated, wy 
diſſolved : the liquor is then . 


tered while hot, and ſet * 


Chap. 8. 
cryſtallize, In order to obtain 
perfect and well formed cryſtals, 
the liquor ſhould not be ſet in the 
cold, but continued in a mode- 
rate heat, ſuch as the hand can 
ſcarcely bear, that the water may 
ſlowly evaporate. ; 
Vitriolated tartar, in ſmall 
doſes, as a ſcruple or half a dram, 
is an uſeful aperient ; in larger 
ones, as four or five drams, a mild 
cathartic, which does not paſs off 
ſo haſtily as the /al catharticus 
amarus, Or /a Glaubert, and ſeems 
to extend its action further. The 
wholeſale dealers in medicines 
have commonly ſubſtituted to it 
an article otherwiſe almoſt uſeleſs 
in their ſhops, the reſiduum of 
Glauber's ſpirit of nitre : this may 
be looked upon as a venial fraud, 
if the ſpirit has been prepared as 
formerly directed, and the refidu- 
um diffolved and cryſtallized : 
but it is a very dangerous one if 
the vitriolic acid has been uſed in 
an over proportion, and the ca- 
put mortuum employed without 
cryſtallization ; the ſalt in this 
caſe, inſtead of a mild neutral one 
of a moderately bitter taſte, prov- 
ing highly acid. The purchaſer 
ought therefore to inſiſt upon the 
ſalt being in a cryſtalline form. 
The cryitals, when perfect, are 
oblong, with fix flat fides, and 
terminated at each end by a ſix- 
ded pyramid ; ſome appear com- 
poſed of two pyramids joined to- 
gether by the baſes, and many, 
in the molt perſect cryſtallizations 
ve ſeen, are very irregular. 
ey decrepitate in the fire, ſome- 
What like thoſe of ſea ſalt, for 


Which they have ſometimes been 
miſtaken, | | 


NITRUM VITRIOL ATUM. 
Viriolated nitre. 
b Lond. 

ilolye in warm water the maſs 
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which remains after the diſtilla- 
tion of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre: 
filter the ſolution through papers 
and cryſtallize the ſalt. 


Tuts falt is not different from 
the tartarum witriolatum, bein 
compoſed of the vitriolic acid, an 
the alkaline baſis of nitre, which 
alkali is no other than the com- 
mon vegetable fixt alkaline alt, 
as ſalt of tartar or potaſh : it is, 
in effect, from the aſhes of vege- 
tables, that the nitre prepared in 
Europe receives its alkaline baſis, 
If any unchanged nitre remains 
in the maſs, it 1s left diſſolved in 
the water while the vitriolated al- 
kali eryſtallizes, 


SAL POLYCHRESTUM. 
Salt of many virtues. 

Take : 

Nitre in powder, | 
Flowers of, ſulphur, of each e- 
ual parts. 

Mingle them well together, and 
inje& the mixture, by little and 
little at a time, into a red-hot 
crucible : after the deflagration 
ceaſes, keep the crucible in the 
fire for an hour. The ſalt may 
be purified by diſſolving it in 
warm water, filtering the ſolu- 
tion, and exhaling it to dryneſs z 
or by cryſtallization. 


Tuts is another method of 
uniting the vitriolic acid with the 
common vegetable fixt alkali. 
Both the nitre and the ſulphur are 
decompounded in the operation: 
the acid of the nitre, and the in- 
flammable principle of the 1ul- 
phur, deronate together, and are 
diſſipated ; while the acid of the 
ſulphur (which, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, is no other than. the 
vitriolic acid) remains combined 
with the alkaline baſis of the nitre. 

H h 2 The 
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The ſhops, accordingly have ſub- 
ſtituted to the ſal polychreſt the 
ſoregoing preparation. 


SAL PRUNELL. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Pure nitre reduced to powder, 
two pounds, 
Flowers of ſulphur, one ounce. 
Melt the nitre in a crucible, and 
ſprinkle into it the ſulphur by 
little at a time. When the de- 
flagration is over, pour out the 
melted ſalt upon a clean, dry, 
and warm braſs plate, ſo as to 
form it into cakes. 


Tuosk who prepare ſal prunell 
in large quantities, make uſe of a 
clean iron pot inſtead of a cruci- 
ble; and when the nitre is melt- 
ed, and the ſulphur deflagrated, 


take out the ſait-with an iron la- 


dle, and pour it into braſs moulds 
kept for this purpoſe. The pre- 
vious pounding of the nitre, di- 
refted above, may be as well 
omitted, as occaſioning a needleſs 
trouble, 

This preparation was formerly 
in great eſteem, and is ſometimes 
ſtill ordered in preſcription, It is 
nevertheleſs built upon an errone- 
ous foundation, which ſuppoſed, 
that the nitre was purified by the 
deflagration it undergoes upon in- 
jecting a little ſulphur on it: from 
proper experiments it appears, that 
the ſulphur is fo far from depu- 
rating the nitre, or tending to its 
improvement as a medicine, that 
It really alters ſome part of it into 
a ſalt, which has quite different 
properties. The real effect of 
this proceſs will be eaſily under- 
ſtood from the preceding one: 
there, nearly all the nitre is, de- 
compounded, and a ſalt, not dif- 
ferent from vitriolated tartar, is 
foun1 in its place: here, only a- 
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bout one twenty- fourth part of it 
ſuffers this change. Boerhaave, 
inſtead of deflagrating the nine 
with ſulphur, orders it to be on 
well purifted after the comma 
method, and then melted by i. 
ſelf and poured into moulds; 
the fuſion here ſerves to bring the 
ſalt into a leſs compaſs, by erapo- 
rating the aqueous moiſture which 
had concreted with it in its cryſtal. 
lization ; though even in this in- 
tention it is not of much uſe, the 
quantity of water, which nite 
retains, not being very conliders 
ble. 


SAL CATHARTICUS 


GLAUBERI. of 
The cathartic ſalt of Glaur, che 
commonly called ſal miralil. ba 
Lond. the 
Diſſolve in warm water the nat ang 
which remains after the diftillz turk 
tion of ſpirit of ſea ſalt; filter eart 
the ſolution, and cryſtallize tis by t 
ſalt. low 
Eiinb, 
If the cryſtals (obtained as abort) 
prove too ſharp, diſſolve then 
again in water, filter the 1iqud, ; 

and cautiouſly evaporate 11 U Diſſo 
ſuch a pitch only as may dia a 
the ſalt to cryſtallize. ru 
TrzRE is no great danger d lon 
the cryſtals proving too fhuh Nu: 
even when the ſpirit of falt neſ 
made with the largeſt propor Pre 
of oil of vitriol directed under di par, 
proceſs. The liquor which ſt Care 
mains after the cryſtallization tion 
indeed very acid; and witl 1 ter ; 

ard to this preparation, it 5 
* es ſhould be ſo; for ode 6 Tur 
wiſe, the cryſtals will be W gef 
ſmall, and likewiſe in little qu * 
tity, Where a ſufficient prof oy 
tion of oil of vitriol has not de. * 
employed in the diſtillation af * 


ſpirit,. it is neceſlary io add he 
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it to the liquor, in order to promote 
e, the cryſtallization of the ſalt. 

re The title of this ſalt expreſſes 
ly its medical virtues. Taken from 
on half an ounce to an ounce, or 
It more, it proves a mild and uſeful 
l;: urgative; and in ſmaller doſes, 
ne largely diluted, a ſerviceable ape- 
2 nent and diuretic. The ſhops 
ich frequently ſubſtitute to it the /a/ 
tal catharticus amarus (ſee page 214.) 
u. which is nearly of the ſame quali- 
the ty, but ſomewhat more unpleaſant, 
ine and as is ſaid, leſs mild in opera- 
off tion. They are very eaſily diſtin- 


gviſhable from one another, by 
the effect of alkaline ſalts upon 
ſolutions of them. The ſolution 
of Glauber's ſalt ſuffers no viſible 
change from this addition, its own 
tak being a true fixt alkali : but 
the ſolution of the /al catharticus 
ana'us grows inſtantly white and 


ſtill turbid, its baſis, , which is an 
fleet earth, being extricated copiouſly 
12 the by the alkaline ſalt: as in the fol- 


lowing proceſs, 


MAGNESIA ALBA. 
I bite magnefaa. 
a Edinb, 

Diſloive /! catharticus amarns in 
a ſufficient quantity of water. 
Filter the ſolution, and add to 
it a filtered ley of potaſh, ſo 


age long as a freſh addition conti- 
bun nues to occaſion any milki- 
- fat nels. A white powder will 
_ precipitate 3 which, being ſe- 


parated from the liquor is to be 
carefully waſhed in freſh por- 
tions both of hot and cold wa- 
ter and afterwards dried. 


Tuis powder appears to be the 
lame ſpecies of earth with that ob- 
tuned from the mother-ley of ni- 
tre (ſee page 463.) which was for 
* years a celebrated ſecret in 
e hands of ſome particular 
Perſons abroad. Hoffman, who 
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deſcribes the preparation of the 
nitrous magneſia, gives it the cha- 
racter of an uſeful antacid, a ſafe 
and inoffenſive laxative in doſes of 
a dram or two, and diaphoretic 
and diuretic, hen given in ſmall- 
er doſes of fifteen, cr twenty 
grains. Since this time it has had 
a conſiderable place in the prac- 
tice of foreign phyſicians, and now 
begins to come into citeem among 
us, particularly in heartburns, and 
for preventing or removing the 
many diſorders which children 
are ſo frequently thrown into from 
a redundance of acid humours in 
the firſt paſſages : it is preferred, 
on account of its laxative quality, 
to the common abſorbents, which 
(unleſs gentle purgatives are given 
occaſionally to carry them off) are 
apt to lodge in the body, and oc- 
caſion a coſtiveneſs very detrimen- 
tal to infants. 

Though the preparation of this 
medicine is now commonly known, 
its nature and properties are ve 
little underſtood : whilit ſome ſup- 
poſe it to poſſeſs uncommon vir- 
tues, others athrm, that, when du- 
ly edulcorated, it is in no re- 
ſpe& different from calcined hartſ- 
horn, or any other ſimple animal, 
or vegetable earth. "The follow- 
ing obſervations of its real proper- 
ties will be ſufficient to determine 
this point. 

Magneſia alba, when prepared 
in perfection, is a white and very 
ſubtile earth, perfectly void of 
ſmell or taſte, of the claſs of thoſe 
which diſſolve in acids, It diſ- 
ſolves freely, even in the vitriolic 
acid; which in the common way 
of making ſolutions, takes up 
only an inconfiderable portion of 
other earths. Combined with this 
acid, it forms a bitter ſalt, very 
eaſily ſoluble in water, while the 
common abſorbents form with the 
ſame acid almoſt inſipid concretes, 


b 3 yery 
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very difficult of ſolution. Solu- 
tions of magneſia in all acids are 
bitter and purgative ; while thoſe 
of the other earths are more or leſs 
auſtre and aftringent. A large 
doſe of the magneſia, if the ſto- 
mach contains no acid to diſ- 
ſolve it, does not purge or pro- 
duce apy ſenſible effect: a mode- 
rate one, if an acid is lodged 
there, or if acid liquors are _— 
after it, procures ſeveral ſtools, 
whereas the common abſorbents, 
in the ſame circumitances, inſtead 
of looſening, bind the belly. It 
is obvious, therefore, that mag- 
neſia is ſpecifically different from 
the other earths, and that it is ap- 
plicable to the uleful purpoſes in 
medicine, 


Nirzuu CUBJjCUM» 
| Cubical nitre. 

Diſſolve chalk or lime in purified 
aquafortis, and add the ſolution 
by degrees to a ſolution of 
Glauber's ſalt in water, fo long 
as a freſh addition produces any 
milkineſs: a white powder will 
precipitate ; after which the li- 

quor is to be filtered, and, af- 
ter due evaporation, ſet to cryſ- 
tallize. | 


In this proceſs, both the ſolu- 
tions are decompounded, and two 
new compounds produced. The 
vitriolic acid of the Glauber's ſalt 
unites with the chalk, and forms 
with it an indiſſoluble ſelenitic 
concrete, which of courſe preci- 
pitates ; while the alkali of the 
Glauber's ſalt, and the nitrous 
gcid, unite into a neutral ſalt, 
which is ſeparated from the liquor 
by cryſtallization : the cryſtals are 
rhomboidal, of a cooling taſte, 
greatly reſembling that of com- 
mon nitre. How far this ſalt dif 
fers from common nitre in its 
medical virtue, is not known. 
The proceſs is here inſerted, part- 


Part Ill. 


ly, as being a very inſtructive one 
in regard to the tranpoſitions 
which happen on the mixture of 
different ſaline bodies, and partly 
as affording the moſt convenient 
means of obtaining the pure alka- 
line baſis of ſea ſalt. In the dif. 
tillation of ſpirit of ſalt, that bay 
ſis was diſunited from its own 
acid, and combined with the vi. 
triolic : it 1s here transferred from 
the vitriolic to the nitrous; and 
page 427 we have given a method 
of diſſipating or deſtroying the 


nitrous acid, and leaving the al. = 
kali, that was combined with it, n 
0 

pure. th 
SPIRITUS SALIS MARINI ral 
COAGULATUS. ga 

Spirit of ſea ſalt coagulated. an 

| Lond. ne 
Drop, into Glauber's ſpirit of {ta thr 
ſalt, a ley of any fixt alkaline the 
ſalt, till all efferveſcence ceaſes; tal 
then eyaporate the mixture to pe 
dryneſs. pi 
Tuis preparation is inferted, fate 
under the — title, in the Wu⸗ and 
temberg pharmacopœia. It hu boy 
been commonly called regeneratel ills 
ſea ſalt, though with little po- pou 
riety, as it differs from that {alt the 
in its baſis z the common vegetable acid 
alkali being here ſubſtituted u effer 
the mineral alkali of fea alt the 
How far it differs from ſea ſalt i red. 
its medicinal qualities, I canto cenc 
take upon me to determine: tf Whic 
manifeſtly ſharper in taſte, and adde 
ſomewhat more difficult both a ſatur 
ſolution in water and of fuſion for | 
the fire, parts 
TARTARUS REGENER4- = 
TUS. adde 

Regenerated tartar. * 

Edinb. more 

Pot any quantity of dry falt of tat- ir 
tar, powdered into 2 large late: 


glaſs veſſel ; and pour — 


— 
- 


ETTEaRDSDTHoSD TTas ec oe 


of tar- 


ereor) 


Chap. 8. 


little and little, as much diſ- 
tilled vinegar as is neceſſary to 
ſaturate it. Filter the liquor, 
and exhale it, over a very gen- 
tle fire, to dryneſs, taking great 
care that the matter contra:t not 
an empyreuma, On the ſalt 
which remains, pour as much 
more ſpirit of vinegar as will ſa- 
turate it; then depurate the li- 
quor again, and carefully exſic- 
cate it into a dry ſalt. 


Ir the common alkalies are 
made uſe of for this proceſs, they 
ſhould be previouſly purified, by 
ſolution and cryſtallization, from 
the neutral ſalt which they gene- 
rally contain. The diſtilled vine- 
gar may be perfectly free from 
any empyreumatic taint: it is not 
neceſſary to dephlegmate it, or 
throw away the firſt runnings in 
the diſtillation, fince theſe con- 
tain a portion of the acid (the 
part here wanted) as well as the 
phlegm. 

It is difficult to hit the point of 
ſaturation betwixt the acetous acid, 
and the alkaline ſalt. After a- 
bout fourteen parts of ſtrong diſ- 
tilled vinegar have been gradually 
poured upon one of the fixed ſalt, 
the addition of a little more of the 
acid will not occaſion any further 
efferveſcence in the cold; but if 
the mixture be now ſtrongly ſtir- 
rec and well heated, the efferveſ- 
cence will appear afreſh; upon 
which ſome more vinegar is to be 
added, till it again ceaſes. The 
ſaturation is not as yet complete ; 
for upon exhaling the aqueous 
parts, the remaining ſalt ſtill effer- 
veſces with freſh vinegar, When 
ſo much of the acid has now been 
added, that no marks of fermenta- 
uon any longer appear, a little 
more of the vinegar may be pour- 
ed in before you proceed to the 

evaporation ; by this means, the 
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ſaturation of the alkali will be ſe- 
cured, whilſt, if the acid prevails» 
the ſuperfluous quantity of it will 
exhale. 

The falt thus prepared, is of a 
dark brown colour, a peculiar, 
not ungrateful odour, a penetrat- 
ing, gr ſaline taſte, in no 
wiſe alkaline or acid. Its brown 
colour, and ſaponaceous quality, 
proceed from the oily parts of the 
vinegar; the depuration of the 
ſalt from this oil, is not in the 
foregoing proceſs inſiſted on. In 
the London pharmacopœia, the 
ſalt is ordered to be purified to 
2 whiteneſs, under the title 
0 


SAL DIURETICUS. 
Diuretic ſalt. 
Lond. 
Take a pound of any fixt alkaline 
ſalt, and boil it, with a very 
entle heat, in four or five times 
its weight of diltilled vinegar, 
When the fermentation ceaſes, 
add more diſtilled vinegar; and 
proceed with freſh additions 
thereof, until the vinegar being 
almoſt evaporated, freſh vinegar 
will no longer raiſe any fermen- 
tation ; which generally hap- 
ns by the time that twenty 
pounds of diſtilled vinegar have 
been uſed. Then ſlowly exhale 
to dryneſs. 
Melt the remaining impure ſalt 
for a little time, but not too 
long, over a gentle fire.; then 
diflolve it in water, and filter 
the ſolution through paper. If 
the melting has been duly per- 
formed, the filtered liquor will 
be limpid and colourleſs as 
water ; but if otherwiſe, of a 
brown colour, 
Evaporate the limpid ſolution, 
with an exceeding gentle heat, 
in a ſhallow glaſs veſſe] ; occa- 
fionally ſtirring the ſalt as it 
h 4 dries, 
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dries, that its moiſture may be Diſſolve a pound of ſalt of ut. 


the ſooner exhaled. After wards 
keep it for uſe in a veſſel very 
cloſely ſtopt; for it will liquefy 
by the air. 


This ſalt ought to be of perfect | 


whiteneſs; and ſhould totally 
diſſolve both in water and in 
ſpirit of wine, without leaving 
any feces. If che ſalt, though 
ever ſo white, depoſites any fe- 
ces in ſpirit of wine; the whole 
of it muſt be diſſolved in that 
ſpirit, the ſolution filtered, and 
exſiccated again, | 


Taz purification of this ſalt is 
not a little troubleſome. The 
operator muſt be particularly care- 
ful in melting it, not to uſe too 
great a heat, or to keep it liquefied 
too long; a little ſhould be occa- 
ſionally taken out, and put into 
water; and as ſoon as it begins to 
part freely with its black colour, 
the whole is to be removed from 
the fire. In the laſt drying, the 
heat muſt not be ſo great as to 
melt it; otherwiſe it will not 
1909 totally ſoluble,” If the ſo- 
lution in ſpirit of wine be exfic- 
cated, and the remaining ſalt li- 
quefied with a very ſoft fire, it 
3 the leafy appearance, which 

as procured it the name of 7e:ra 

oliaia.' 

In the Fourth volume of the Me- 
moirs of the c.,:reſpondents of the 
French academy lately publiſhed, 
Mr. Cadet has given a method of 
making the {alt white at the firſt 
Evaporation. without rhe trouble 
of any turther purification. He 
obſerves, 'that the brown colour 
depends ubon the oily matter of 
the vinegar being burnt by the 
heat commonly employed in the 
evaporation; and his improve- 
ment conſiſts in diminiſhing the 
heat at the time that this burning 
is liable to happen. The proceſs 
he recommends is as follows: 


tar in a ſufficient quantity e 
cold water, filter the ſolution, 
and add by degrees as much 
diſtilled vinegar 8s will ſaturate 
it, or a little more. Set the 
liquor to evaporate in a ſtone. 
ware veſſel, in a gentle heat no 
ſo ſtrong as to make it boil: 
when a pellicle appears on the 
ſurface, the reſt of the procek 
muſt be finiſhed in a water-bath, 
The liquor acquires by degree; 
an oily conſiſtence, and a pre: 
ty deep brown colour, but the 
llicle or ſcum on the toy 
ooks whitiſh, and when taken 
off and cooled, appears a con- 
geries of little brilliant filver- 
like plates. The matter is to 
be kept continually ſtirring, till 
it is wholly changed in this 
white flaky matter, the com- 
plete drying of which is mol 
conveniently effecled in a warm 
oven. | 
We ſha]l not take ypon us to 
determine whether the pure or in- 
pure ſalt are preferable as medi- 
cines; obſerving only, that the 
latter is of a more ſaponaceous 
nature, the former more acid, 
though ſomewhat more agrecable 
to the ſtomach, Mr. Cadet reck- 
ons the ſalt prepared in his me- 
thod ſuperior both to the brow 
and white ſorts made in the com- 
mon way, as poſſeſſing both the 
oily quality of the one, and the 
agreeableneſs of the other, and u 
being always uniform, or of the 
ſame power, whereas the others 
are liable to vary conſiderably, . 
cording to the degree of heat em- 
ployed in the evaporation. They 
are all medicines of great eficac), 
and may be ſo doſed and managed 
as to prove either mildly cathartit, 
or powerfully diuretic : few o the 
ſaline deobſtruents come up © 
them in virtue. The doſe is 1 


Chap. 8. 
ſcrbple to a dram or two. 
— 4 of alkaline ſalt and 
vinegar without exſiccation, is not 
chaps much inferior as a medi- 
cine to the more elaborate ſalt: I 
have known two drams of the 
alkali, ſaturated with vinegar, ac- 
caſion ten or twelve ſtools, in hy- 
dropic caſes, and a plentiful dif- 
charge of urine, without any in- 
convenience. 


SPIRITUS MINDERERI. 
| Spirit of Mindererus, 
| Edinb. : 

Take any quantity of the volatile 

alkaline ſalt of ſal ammoniac, 

and gradually pour upon it diſ- 

tilled vinegar, till the efferveſ- 

cence ceaſes ; occaſionally ſtir- 

ring the mixture, to promote 

the action. of the vinegar on the 

ſalt. 
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Tuis is an excellent aperient 
ſaline liquor. Taken warm in bed, 
it proves commonly a powerful 
diaphoreric or ſudorific ; and as 
it operates without heat, it has 
place in febrile and inflammatory 
diſorders, where medicines of the 
warm kind, if they fail of procur. 
ing ſweat, aggravate the diſtem- 
per. Its action may likewiſe be 
determined to the kidneys, by 
walking aboutin a cool air. The 
common doſe 1s half an ounce, ei- 
ther by itſelf, or along with other 
medicines adapted to the inten- 
tion, Its ſtrength is not a little 
precarious, depending in great 
meaſure on that of the vinegar ; an 
inconvenience which cannot eaſil 
be obviated, for the ſaline matter 
is not reducible to the form of a 
concrete ſalt, 


SECT. VI 
Anomalous ſalts. 


CRYSTALLI TARTARI. 
Cry/lals of tartar 
14 

| Be T powdered white tartar be 
boiled in twenty times its 
uantity of water, till perfectly 
Gnolved ; and the ſolution, 
whilſt it continues hot, paſſed 
through filtering paper, or a 
woollen cloth, and received in 
a wooden veſſel : then expoſe it 
for a night or longer to the cold 
air, that wells may form 
themſelves, and ſhoot to the 
ſdes of the veſſel: the water be- 
ing now poured off, the cryſtals 
are to be collected and dried for 


ule, 


Taz filtration of the ſolution 
of tartar through paper ſucceeds 
very lowly, and unleſs managed 

2 


with a good deal of addreſs, not 
at all: for as ſoon as the boilin 

liquor beings to grow ſenſibly les 
hot, it depoſites much of the tar- 
tar all over the ſurface of the 
paper, which hinders the remain - 


der from paſſing — Zwelf- 


fer, in his animadverſions on this 
proceſs in the Auguſtan pharma- 
copœia, directs the ſolutioa to be 
clarified with whites of eggs, 
and ſtrained only through a linen 
cloth : he likewiſe judiciouſly or- 
ders the veſſel to be cloſe covered, 
and the cryſtallation performed 
in a warm place: for if the ſo- 
lation be ſuffered to cool very 
faſt, it is in vain to expect any ap- 
pearance of cryſtals; the tartar 
will inevitably be precipitated to 
the bottom of the veſſel in the 
form of ſand, And indeed, the 
55 bulineſs 
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buſineſs of refining and cryſtal- 
lizing tartar is ſo very trouble- 
ſome, and requires ſo large an 
apparatus, that ſcarce any of the 
apothecaries, or even of the trad- 
ing chemiſts, are at the trouble 
of it ; but either import it ready 
refined from Holland, or pur- 
chaſe it from ſome people here 
who make it their ſole buſineſs. 
(See the article TARTAR, page 


237. 
CREMOR TARTARI. 


Cream of tartar. 
Edinb. 


Take any quantity of ſolution of 


tartar, made as in the forego- 
ing proceſs, and paſſed through 
a filter, Boil it over the fire, 
till a thick cuticle appears on 
the ſurface, which is to be 
taken off with a wooden ſkim- 
mer bored full of holes: con- 
tinue the boiling till a freſh 
cuticle ariſes, which is to be 
taken off as the foregoing, and 


the operation repeated till the 


whole quantity of liquor is 
thus conſumed, Afterwards 
dry all the cuticles together in 
the ſun. 


Tuis proceſs ſeems inſerted on- 
ly to retain a name long familiar 
to the ſhops; for the preparation 
itſelf in no reſpect differs from 
cryſtals of tartar reduced to powder. 
Indeed the purchaſer ought always 
to prefer the cryſtals ; for the pow- 
der is often ſophiſticated with ſa- 
line ſubſtances of another kind. 


The college of Edinburgh obſerves, 
that both the cryſtals and cream 
are brought to us from abroad: 
that they are not different 
in quality from one another : 
and that good white tartar, un- 
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refined, is not inferior to either 
of them. 


Part III. 


TARTARUM SOLUBILE, 
Soluble tartar. 
Lond. 

Diſſolve a pound of any fixt alka. 
line ſalt in a gallon of boiling 
water; and gradually throw in 
cryſtals of tartar, as long as a 
afreſh addition thereof raiſes any 
efferveſcence; which gencrally 
ceaſes before three pounds of the 
cryſtals have been uſed. Then 
filter the liquor, and after due 
evaporation, ſet it by to cryſta- 
lize ; or evaporate it to dryneſs, 
and keep the remaining ſaline 
maſs for uſe, 


Eiinb. 

Boil cryſt ds of tartar, till they are 
perfect iy diſſolved in ten times 
their quantity of water; and 
gradually drop into the ſolution, 

' whilſt it continues boiling, oil 
of tartar per deliquium, till the 
efferveſcence ne of Filter the 
liquor whilſt hot, and evaporate 
it till a pellicle appears on the 
ſurface, that, 'when removed 
into a cold place, it may cryl- 
talize. 


Common white tartar is per- 
haps preferable for this operation 
to the cryſtals uſually met with (ſee 
the article TARTAR, page 237. 
Its impurities can here be no ob- 


jection; ſince it will be ſufficiently 


depurated by the ſubſequent fi- 
tration, f 

The preparation of this medi- 
cine by either of the above me- 
thods is very eaſy: though ſome 
chemiſts have rendered it ſuffict- 
ently troubleſome by 3 nicety that 
is not at all wanted. They infil 
upon hitting the very exact point 
of ſaturation betwixt the 3 


— , . 7 
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{alt and the acid of the tartar ; 
and caution the operator to-be ex- 
tremely careful, when he comes 
near this mark, leſt by impru- 
dently adding too large a portion 
of either, he rendered the {alt too 


acid, or too alkaline. If the li- 


E be ſuffered to cool a little be- 


ore it is committed to the filter, 
and then properly exhaled and 
cryſtallized, no error of this kind 
can happen, though the ſaturation 
ſhould not be very exactly hit: 
for ſince cryſtals of tartar are 
yery difficultly foluble even in. 
boiling water, and when diſſolved 
therein, concrete again upon the 
liquor's growing cold ; if any more 
of them has been employed than 
is taken up by the alkali, this 
ſuperfiuous quantity will be left 
upon the filter: and on the other 
hand, if too much of the alkali 
has been made uſe of, it will re- 
main uncryſallized. The eryſ- 
tallization of this ſalt indeed can- 
not be effected without a good 
deal of trouble; it is therefore 
moſt convenient to let the acid 
ſalt prevail at firſt, to ſeparate the 
ſuperfluous quantity, by ſuffering 
the liquor to cool a little before 
filtration, and then proceed to the 
total evaporation of the aqueous 
fluid, which will leave behind it 
the neutral ſalt required. The 
molt proper veſſel for this purpoſe 
1s a ſtone- ware one: iron diſco- 
lours the ſalt, 

Soluble tartar, in doſes of a 
ſcruple, half a dram, or a dram, 
1s a mild cooling aperient; two 
or three drams commonly looſen 
the belly; and an ounce proves 
pretty ſtrongly purgative. Malou- 
in ſays it is equal in purgative vir- 
tue to the cathartic ſalt of Glau- 
ber. It is an uſeſul addition to 
the purgatives of the reſinous 
ind, as it promotes their opera- 
uon, and at the ſame time tends 
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to correct their griping quality. 


But it muſt never be given in 
conjunction with any acid, for all 
acids decompound it; abſorbing 
its alkaline ſalt, and precipitating 
the tartar. 


Sal RuyezLLenss. 
Sel de Scignette, or Rochel /alt, 
. Pharm. Pari/. 

Let the ſalt extracted from the 
aſhes of the kelp or kali of 
Alicant be calcined till it melts, 
then diſſolve in water, the ſo- 
lation filtered, and after due 
evaporation ſet by, that the ſalt 
may ſhoot into pure white cryſ- 
tals. Diſſolve cryſtals of tartar 
in boiling water, and ſaturate 
the ſolution with the cryſtals of 
kali: the proportions neceſſary 
for this purpoſe will be, about 
ſixteen ounces of the latter to 
twenty of the former. Duly 
exhale the liquor in the heat of 
a water-bath, and after filtra- 
tion, ſet it an the cold to cryſ- 
talize. 


THis is a ſpecies of ſoluble tar- 
tar, made with the ſalt of kali or 
ſoda, which is the ſame with the 
mineral alkali or baſis of ſea ſalt : 
(ſee page 427.) It cryſtallizes far 
more eaſily than the preceding pre- 
paration, and does not, like it, 

row moiſt in the air. It is alſo 
conſiderably leſs 2 but is 
equally decompounded by acids. 
It appears to be a very elegant 
ſalt, and begins now to come into 
eſteem in this country, as it has 
long been in France. 


SAL ESSENTIALE 
AC ETOS. 


Eſſential fait of forril, 7 
2. E 7 


Let the juice of ſorrel, after ſet- 
tling and decantation from the 
feces, be evaporated, till only 

one 


U 
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one-third remains, then ſtrained 
through a flannel bag, and ex- 
haled again till a pejlicle ap- 
pears upon the ſurface. Put the 
liquor into a glaſs veſſel, and, 
a little oil olive being poured 
upon the top, ſet it by in a cel- 
lar till pleoty of cryſtals are 
formed : theſe are to be gently 
waſhed wich water, and afier- 
wards dried. 

After the ſame manner, eſſential 
ſalts are obtained from all acid, 
auktere, aitringent, and bitteriſn 
plants that contain but a ſmall 

quantity of oil. 

Herbs of a dry nature are to be 
moiſtened, in the bruifing, with 
a little water, that the juice 
may be the more caſily prefied 
our, 

The waters cf theſe plants, which 
are in vain endeavoured to be 
drawn over by diſtillation, may 
be obtained by diffolving a ſuit- 
able quantity of their eſſential 
ſalts in common water. 


Sour phermaccutical writers 
direct the plants to be gathered 
early in the morning; but this is 
of very little moment. la order 
to make the ſuhject yield its juice 
readily, it ſhould be chopt to 

ieces, and well bruiſed in a mar- 
le mortar before it 1s committed 
to the preſs; the magma which 
emains in the bag, ſill containing 
no inconiiderable quantity of ſa- 
line matter, may be advantageouſly 
boiled in water, and the decoc— 
tion added to the expreſſed juice. 
The whole may be afterwards de- 
purated together, either by the 
method above directed, or by 
running the liquor ſeveral times 
through a linen cloth. In ſome 
caſes, the addition of a conlider- 


able portion of water is neceſſary; 


that the juice, thus diluted, may 
part the more freely from its 


feculencies; on the ſeparation of 
which, the ſucceſs of the proceſs 
in great meaſure depends, 

he evaporation ſhould be per. 
formed either in ſhallow glaſs ba. 
ſons, or in ſuch earthen ones x 
are of a compact cloſe texture; 
ſuch are thoſe uſually called (tone. 
ware. The common earthen ye, 
ſels are ſubject to have their glaſing 
corroded, and are ſo extremely po. 
rous, as r2adily to imbibe and re. 
tain a good quantity of the liquot: 
metallic veſlſels are particularly apt 
to be corroded by theſe acid kind; 
of juices. 

The directions for the time of 
diſcontinuing the ſecond evapors- 
tion are not ſo eaſily obſerved a 
one could with, Theſe juices ace 
ſo viſcid, and abound fo muck 
with heterogene matter, of a quite 
diſferent nature from any thing (4 
line, that a pellicle, or pore fa 
line incruſtation upon the 127+ 
face, is in vain enpedded. Boer- 
haave therefore, aud the more 


expert writers in pliarmaceutical 


chernftry, with great judgment, 
direct the evaporation ot the ſu- 
perfluous moiſture to be continued 
until the matter has acquired the 
conſiſtence of cream, If it be now 
ſuffered to ſtand for an hour or 
two in a warm place, it wi. rot- 
withſtanding the former depuri- 
tions, depoſite a freſh ſediment, 
from which it ſhould be warily de- 
canted before it is put into the 
veſſel in which it is deſigned to be 
cryſtallized, 

Some recommend an unglaz:d 
earthen veſſel, as preferable for 
this purpoſe to a glaſs one; the 
ſmoothneſs of the latter being ſup- 

oſed to hinder the ſalt from ſtica 
ing thereto; whilſt the juice eau 
infinuating itſelf into the pores 0 
the former, has a great advantage 
of ſhooting its ſaline ſpicula to ttt 
ſides. Others ſlightly 1 

| 
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the ſides and bottom of whatever 
veſſel they employ, with a certain 
mineral ſalt, which greatly d if poſes 
the juice to cryſtallize, which of 
itſelf it is very averſe to: but as 
this addition is, with regard to its 
medical virtue, quite different from 
the ſalt here intended, we forbear 
to mention it. 

The uſe of the oil is to preſerve 
the juice uncorrupted, and to pre- 
vent it from running into fermen- 
tation or putrefaction, during the 
great length of time which this 
proceſs requires: as much oil as 
will fully cover the ſurface of 
the liquor, is ſufficient for this 
purpoſe. The walking of the 
cryſtals is intended to cleanſe them 
from the mucilaginous feculencies 
which adhere to them: it ought 
to be performed with the utmoſt 
caution, to prevent any of the ſalt 
itſelf from being diſſolved. The 
liquor which remains after the 
cryſtallization, may be depurated 
by a gentle colature, and after 
due inſpiſſation ſet to ſhoot again; 
when a farther yield of cryital: will 
be obtained. 

The proceſs for obtaining theſe 
falts is very tedious, inſomuch as 
ſcarce to be completed in leſs than 
ſeven or eight months; and the 
quantity of ſalt which the juices 
afford, is extremely ſinall: hence 
they are hardly ever made or ex- 
pected in the ſhops. The chemills 
have contrived ſeveral methods tor 
expediting the proceſs, among 
which the two following ſcem the 
moſt remarkable, 


Take any quantity of wormwood, 
carduus benedictus, or the like 
cy gently dried in the ſhade, 

our thereon a ſuitable portion 
of ſpirit of wine, and digeſt 
them together with a ;ſoft heat, 
till the menſtruum has acquired 
à green CO.uw, This tincture is 


to be put into a glaſs cucurbit, 

and diſtilled with the heat of a 

water-bath, till ſo much of the 

ſpirit is come over, 2s that the 
remainder may be Jeft of the 
confiſtence of honey. The whole 
being now ſuffered to remain 
unmoved till grown perfectly 
cold, beautiful pyramidal cryſ- 
tals will be found to have ſhot 
from the $225 0; rne diſtilling 
veſſel! towards its center. Spie/- 
frus, in Mijcdll. Berolin. conti- 

nuct. ii. p. 91, 92. 

This gentleman relates likewiſe, 
that having made an eſſence (that 
is, a ſaturated tincture) of elecam- 
pane roots, with ſpitit of wine, and 
kept it unmoved for a year, he 
found a great number of cryſtals 
ſhot from the bottom of the glaſs 
upwards, of the thickneſs of a 
quill, and about an inch long, 
't he cryſtals obtained by this me- 
thod are ſaid to be of the nitrous 
kind, but of a more ſubtile taſte 
than the common nitre, impreſſing 
only an agreeable coolneis upon 
the tongue. 


The ſecond proceſs is from the 
celebrated Dr. Stahl. 

Take wormwood, brooklime, pel- 
litory, mercury, ſoapwort, or 
any other plants of the ſame 
kind, dried quick in a ſhady 
place. Cut the herbs ſmall, 
and pour thereon a ſufficient 
quantity of highly-reQified ſpi- 
rit of wine; digeſt them toge- 
ther till the mentiruum becomes 
ſaturated with the oil, or re- 
ſinous parts of the plant; then 
pour off the tinged liquor, 
add a freſh parcel of ſpirit, and 
digeſt as before, continuing to 
add more of the menitruum, 
till ſuch time as it no longer 
extracts any colour from the 
vegetable. The plant thus freed 
from its oily matter, is fto 

be 
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be gently exſiccated, and boiled 
in water, till the liquor has taken 
up its ſaline parts: the decoc- 
tion being then paſſed through 
a filter, afterwards . 
to a due conſiſtence, and ſet by 
in a cool place, will ſhoot into 
ſaline cryſtals, which, on exa- 
mination, prove manifeſtly ni- 
trous. S/ablii fund. chem. pag. 
68, et alibi. 


Tus two foregoing proceſſes 
agree but ill with one another: 
how far they are adequate to the 
purpoſes intended by them, has not 
yet been ſufficiently examined. 
It is certain, that ſpirit of wine 
diſſolves the ſubtile oils and the 
reſins of vegetables, which prove 
a great impediment to the cryſ- 
talization of ſalts; from whence 
it ſhould ſeem that the ſalt might 
afterwards be prepared by water 
from the reſiduum to much better 
advantage. But it is certain al- 
ſo, that this menſtruum diſſolves 
ſome of the native vegetable ſalts 
themſelves; and that if the tinc- 
ture is ſufficiently loaded with 
the ſoluble parts of the ſubject, 
the ſalt ſeparates, while the oily 
and reſinous matter remain diſ- 
ſolved. Thus manna, an eſſential 
ſalt of the ſweet kind, diſſolves 
totally in rectiſied ſpirit, and, 


however foul before, is recovered 


white as ſnow, its oily impurities 
being left in the menſtruum ; and 
thus ſpirituous tinctures of celery, 
beet-roots, and other plants of the 
ſweet kind, depoſite, on ſtanding, 


true ſaccharine concretions. It is 


probable that one proceſs is beſt 
adapted to ſome plants, and the 
other to others : the firſt doubtleſs 
is for thoſe of the ſweet kind, and 
the ſecond for acid herbs, as ſorrel 
and wood-ſorrel. 

The virtues of the eſſential ſalts 
have not been ſufficiently deter- 
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mined from experience, Thy, 
much, however, is ceitain, thy 
they do not, as has been ſuppoſe! 
poſſeſs the virtues of the lubjech 
entire, excepting only the acids and 
ſweets. The others ſeem to be, al. 
moſt all of them, nearly ſimilu, 
whatever plant they were obtained 
from. In watery extracts of worn. 
wood, ' carduus, chamomile, and 
many other vegetables, kept fo 
ſome time in a ſoft ſtate, 1 hav 
often obſerved fine ſaline eMore. 
cences on the ſurface, which had al 
nearly the ſame taſte, ſomewhat of 
the nitrous kind. They are ſup 
poſed by ſome to be at bottom no 
more than an impure ſpecies of 
volatile nitre (that is, a ſalt com- 
poſed of the nitrous acid and w- 
latile alkalies : thoſe which were 
examined by the chemiſts of 
the French academy, deflagrated 
in the fire, and being triturated 
with fixt alkalies, exhaled an 
urinous odour; plain marks of 
their containing thoſe two ingre+ 
dients 


SACCHARUM LACTIS, 
Sugar of milk, 
Pharm. Pari/. 

Take common whey of cows milk, 
made with calves rennet, Cla- 
rify it with whites of eggs: and, 
if it is not perfectly limpid, 
paſs ĩt through a filter. Ihen eva» 
porate it, in a glaſs veſſel, in the 
heat of a water bath, and ſet it 
by in a cellar to cryſtallize, The 
cryſtals are to be waſhed with 
cold water, 


Tuns preparation has been 
greatly celebrated in diſorders of 
the breaſt, but is far from anſwet- 
ing what has been expected from 
it. It has little ſweetneſs, and 
1s difficult of ſolution in water: 
A ſaline ſubſtance, much better 
deſerving the name of ſugar, = 
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de obtained by evaporating new 
milk, particularly that of 
to dryneſs, digeſting the dry mat- 
ter in water till the water has ex- 
trated its ſoluble parts, and then 


inſp 
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e aſs, 


iſſating the filtred liquor. This 
reparation is of great ſweetneſs, 
though neither white nor cryſtal- 
line: nor is it perhaps in the pure 


cryſtallizable parts of milk, that 


its medicinal virtues lie, 


FLORES BENZOINT. 
Flewers of benzoine. 
Lond. | 
Put ſome powdered benzoine into 
an earthen pot placed in ſand 
and with a gentle heat, ſublime 
the flowers into a conical paper 
cap fitted to the pot. 
Or, the ſublimation may be per- 
formed in a retort; the flowers 
will ariſe with a ſoft heat, into 
the neck. - 
If the lowers have any yellow 
tinge, mix them with tobacco- 
pipe clay, and ſublime again, 


Eainb, 
Theſublimation is to be performed 
in a glazed earthen pot, and re- 
peated in the ſame inſtruments 
with freſh parcels of benzoine, 
till the paper cap becomes foul 
with oil. 


Bzxzorne, expoſed in a retort 
to a gent!e fire, melts and ſends 
up into the neck white, ſhining 
cryſtalline lowers, which are fol- 
lowed by an oily ſubſtance. ' On 
railing the heat a little (a recipient 
being applied to the neck of the 
retort) a thin yellowiſh oil comes 
over, intermingled with an acid li- 
quor, and afterwards a thick buty- 
raceous ſubſtance ; this laſt, lique- 
hed in boiling water, gives out 
to it a conſiderable quantity of ſa- 
line matter (ſeparable by filtration 
and proper exhalation) which ap- 
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pears in all reſpects fimilar to the 
flowers, PROS 3 

It appears therefore, t t 
whole — of flowers which 
benzoine is capable of yielding, 
cannot be obtained by the above 
proceſſes, ſince a conſiderable por- 
tion ariſes after the time of their 
being diſcontinued : the greateſt 
art of the flowers ariſes with a 
eſs degree of heat than what is 
neceſſary to elevate the oil; but 
that if the operation is haſtily con- 
ducted, or if the fire is not ex- 
ceeding gentle, the oil will ariſe 
along with the flowers, and render 
them foul, Hence in the way of 
trade, it is r difficult to 
prepare them of the requiſite 
whiteneſs and purity ; the heat 
which becomes neceſſary, when 
large quantities of the benzoine 
are employed, being ſo great as to 
force over ſome of the oil along. 
with them. 

In order therefore to obtain theſe 
flowers in perfection, only a ſmall 
quantity of benzoine ſhould be 
put into the veſſel at a time: 
and that this may not be any im- 
pediment to the requiſite diſpatch, 
a number of ſhallow, flat bottom- 
ed, earthen diſhes may be em- 
ployed, each fitted with another 
vellel inverted over it. With 
theſe you may fill a ſand furnace; 
having freſh diſhes charged in 
readineſs to replace thoſe in the 
furnace, as ſoon as the proceſs 
ſhall appear finiſhed in them : 
the reſiduum of the beizoine 
ſhould be ſcraped out of ezch of 
theſe veſſels, before a freſh parcel 
is put in. 

Theſe flowers, when made in 
perfection, have an agreeable taſte * 
and fragrant ſmell. They totally 
diſſolve in ſpirit of wine; and like- 
wite, by the aſſiſtance of the heat, 
in water; but ſeparate again from 
the latter upon the liquor's growin 

» col , 
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cold, ſhooting into ſaline ſpicula, 
which unite together into irregu- 
lar maſſes. By the mediation of 
ſugar, they remain ſuſpended in 
cold water, and thus form an ele- 

ant balſamic ſyrup. Some have 
eld them in great eſteem, as 
pectoral and ſudorific, in the doſe 
of balf a ſcruple or more : but the 
preſent practice rarely makes uſe 
of them, on account of the offen- 
ſive oil which, as uſually pre- 
pared, they are tainted with, and 
from which a freſh ſublimation 
from tobacco-pipe clay does not 
free them ſo effectually as might 
be wiſhed. The obſervations a- 
bove related, point out a method 
of depurating them more perfect- 
ly, viz. by ſolution, filtration, and 
cryſtallization, 


SAL SEDATIVUS. 
Salt of borax, called ſedative ſalt. 
Put eight ounces of powdered bo- 
rax int9 a wide-necked retort ; 
pour thereon three ounces of 
water; and then add three 
ounces of oil of vitriol. Place 
the retort in a proper furnace, 
adapt to it a receiver, and in- 
creaſe the fire till the veſſel 
becomes red hot. The ſedative 
ſalt will ariſe into the neck, 
in form of thin ſhining plates, 
which are to be fwept out with 
a feather: and a little liquor 
will paſs into the receiver, 
When the matter * l retort 
is grown cool, pour back upon 
It _— diſtilled — and Ha. 
blime again. Repeat this pro- 
ceſs ſo long as the borax conti - 
nues to yield any conſiderable 
quantity of ſaline flowers. 


Or, 
Diſſolve the borax in a ſufficient 
quantity of warm water, and 
add thereto the oil of vitriol. 
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Evaporate this mixture, till thin 
plates begin to appear upon the 
ſurface; then ſuffer the fre 1 
decay, and let the veſſel fand 
unmoved, till plenty of cry{:l 
are formed, which are to be yl! 


rinſed with cold water, and they 
dried for uſe; 


In the preparation of this (alt 
by ſublimation, the fire muſt be 
expeditiouſly raiſed when the mit. 
ter begins to grow dry, for it is 
only at this period that the alt 
ſublimes. The ſublimed alt it- 
ſelf, in a perfectly dry fate, 
proves fixt in the fire: if moil- 
tened with water, and then ex- 
poſed to a ſmart heat, part of it 
continues to riſe, till the moiſture 
is wholly exhaled ; after which, 
nothing more can be forced up 
by heat, till the ſalt is apa 
moiſtened. Hence the uſe b 
turning the diſtilled liquor, and 
repeating the ſublimations. Le. 
mery ſays, he found flowers contt- 
nue to riſe till the thirty. ſixth ſu- 
blimation; and that the quantity 
obtained by all theſe ſublimations 
amounted to half an ounce and 
thirty-five grains from two ounces 
of borax. 

The part of the borax which 
does not ſublime, appears to be 
the ſame (when the common re- 
fined borax of the ſhops is made 
uſe of) with the alkaline ſalt df 
ſea ſalt: the ſedative ſalt, united 
with that alkali, recompoſes bo- 
rax again. The extrication of 
the ſedative ſalt from the bora 
happens on the ſame principle 
as that of the marine acid from 
ſea ſalt, viz. the vitriolic acid 
uniting with the alkali; and the 
reſiduum is in both caſes the 
ſame, viz. the ſalt called a 
mirabile, or Glauber's ſalt : the 
ſedative ſalt may be extricated 
alſo from borax by other —_ 
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but moſt commodiouſly and effec- . 


nally by the vitriolic. 

The — of eryſtallization is 
Jeſs troubleſome than that by ſub- 
limation; but the ſalt proves ge- 
nerally leſs white, and is apt like- 
wiſe to retain a part of the Glau- 
bers ſalt, eſpecially if the evapo- 
ration is too long protracted. 

The ſedative ſalt appears to the 
taſte a neutral ſalt; but examined 
with alkalies has the properties of 
an acid, efferveſcing, uniting, and 
eryſtallizing with them, and de- 
ſtroying their alkaline quality. It 
diſſolves both in water and in 
ſpirit of wine; though not very 
readily in either. As to its vir- 
tues, it is ſuppoſed to be a mild 
anodyne, (whence its name) to 
calm the heat of the blood in burn- 
ing fevers, to prevent or remove 
delirious ſymptoms, and allay 
ſpaſmodic affections, whether hy- 
pochondriacal or hyſterical, at leaſt 
for a time. 'The doſe is from two 
to eighteen grains, in any proper 
iquor. 6 


SPIRITUS, SAL, ET OLEUM 


SUCCINL, 
Spirit, ſalt, and oil of amber. 
Lond. 


ond. 

Diltil amber in a ſand heat gradu- 

ally increaſed : there will come 

over a ſpirit, an oil, and a ſalt 
fouled with the oil. 

The oil diſtilled again by itſelf, 

is divided into a thinner oil 


which ariſes; and a thicker 
part that remains behind, called 
balſam of amber. : 

The ſalt is to be boiled in the 
diſtilled ſpirit, or in common 
wate:, and ſet to cryſtallize ; 
by this means it is freed rm 
ts adhering oil, The oftener 
this is repeated, the purer it 


will be, 
Edinb, 
uu powdered white amber with 
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thrice its weight of clean ſand, 

and put them into a glaſs re- 

tort, of which the mixture may 
fill one half : then adapt a large 
receiver, and diſtil in a ſand- 
furnace, with a fire graduall 
increaſed, At firſt a ſpirit wi 
come over, with ſome yellow 
oil, then more yellow oil, 
along with a little ſalt; and 
upon raiſing the heat, more of 
= ſalt, with a reddiſh coloured 
oil, 

When the diſtillation is finiſhed, 

empty the liquor out of the re- 

ceiver; and having collected to- 
gether the ſalt which adheres to 
the ſides, dry it by gentle preſ- 

_ between the folds of ſome 

pongy paper. | 

The oil may be ſeparated from 

the ſpirit by filtration ; and af- 

terwards rectified by diſtilling it 
from brine of ſea ſalt. 

The ſalt is to be rectiſied in 

the following manner, Grind 

it well with twice its quantity 
of ſea ſalt, and put the mixture 
into a tall and narrow glaſs 
cucurbit : fit on a blind-head, 
and proceed to a ſublimation in 

a ſand heat, taking care that 

the oil does not riſe. When 

the veſſels are grown cold, 

ſweep out the ſalt with a 

feather, 

In the diſtillation of amber, 
the fire muſt for ſome time be 
continued gentle, ſcarce exceed- 
ing the degree at which water 
boils, till the aqueous phlegm and 
thin oil have ariſen : after which 
it is to be flowly increaſed. If the 
fire was urged hatily, the am- 


der would ſwell up, and rife in 


its whole ſubſtance into the re- 
ceiver, without undergoing the 
required decompoſition or ſepara- 
tion of its parts, When ſand or 


other like intermedia are mixed 
Is with 
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' with it, it is leſs ſubjest to this 


rare faction, and the fire may be 
_raiſ-d ſome what more expeditiouſ- 
ly ; though this little advantage is 
perhaps more than counterbalan- 
ced by the room which the ſand 
takes up in the retort. 
ä Our chemiſts generally leave 
the receiver unluted, that it may 
be occafionally removed as the 
ſalt riſes and concretes in the neck 
of the retort, from whence it is 
every now and then ſcraped out 
to prevent the oil from carrying 
it down into the receiver. When 
a groſs thick oil begins to ariſe, 
and no more ſalt appears, the 
diſtillation is ſtopt, though it 
might, perhaps be continued longer 
to advantage. 

Mr. Pott informs us, — a 
curious diſſertation on the ſalt of 
amber publiſhed in the ninth 
volume of the Memoirs of the 
academy of ſciences at Berlin) that 
the Pruſſian workmen, who pre- 
— large quantities of the ſalt 

r exportation, from cuttings and 
ſmall pieces of amber, perform the 
diſtillation without any interme- 
dium, and in an open fire: that 
fweeping out the ſalt from the 
neck of the retort being found 
too troubleſome, they ſuffer the 
oil to carry it down into the re- 
ceiver, and afterwards ſeparate it, 
by means of bibulous n r, which 
imbibes the oil, and leaves the 
falt dry ; which paper is after- 
wards ſqueezed and diſtilled : that 
they continue the diftillation till 
all that can be forced over has 
ariſen, with care only to catch the 
Jaſt thick oil in a ſeparate re- 
ceiver ; and that from this they 
extract a conſiderable quantity of 
falt, by ſhaking it in a ſtrong veſ- 
fel with three or four freſh por- 
tions of hot water, and eyaporat- 
ing ard cryſtallizing the filtered 
Waters. 


* 
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The ſpirit of amber, ſo cally, 
is no more than a ſolution d 
ſmall portion of the ſalt in 
or water; and _— 18 

roperly employed for diſſol 
the ſalt in order to its cryſis 
tion. 

8 ſalt, 5 from as mud 
of the oil as aper vil 
imbibe, retains 8 — 5 to 1 
pear of a dark brown colon, 
Mr. Pott ſays, the method be by 
found to ſucceed beſt, and wit 
leaſt loſs, is to diſſolve the al 
in hot water, and put into the 
paper, through which the (olutin 
is to be filtered, a little cum 
flightly moiſtened with oil of an- 
ber: this, he ſays, detains a goal 
deal of the oil of the ſalt, ul 
the ſolution paſſes through the 
more pure. The liquor being 
evaporated with a very gentle in, 
as that of a water-bath, and ſet u 
ſhoot, the firſt cryſtals prove tran 
parent, with a flight yellowih 
tinge ; but thoſe which folloy 
are brown, oily, and bitter, aud 
are therefore to be further depu- 
rated in the ſame manner, The 
whole quantity of cryſtals amount 
to about one-thirtieth of the weight 
of the crude amber employet, 
By ſublimation from ſea (alt, a 
directed above, the ſalt is more pe- 
fectly and more expeditiouſly pu- 
rified: Mr. Pott objects to ſubli 
mation, that a part of the ſalt i 
decompoſed by it, a coaly matte! 
being left behind, even though tt 
ſalt was previouſly puriſed by ci 
ſtallization: it may be preſumed, 
however, that this coal proceed 
rather from the burning of ſont 
remains of the oily matter, tha 
from the decompoſition of af 
part of the true ſalt, 

Pure ſalt of amber has a pet% 
trating, ſubaſtringent acid talf 
It diflolves, both in water and il 
rectified ſpirit ; though not readil 
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| either, and ſcarcely at all in 
e latter without the aſſiſtance of 
eat: of cold water in ſummer, 
requires for its ſolution about 
wenty times its own weight, of 
oiling water only about twice its 
eight. Expoſed in a glaſs veſſel, 
b a heat a little greater than that 
pf boiling water, it firſt melts, 


FAE = 


. 


r wil 


ws en riſes in a white fume, and 
olou, oncretes again in the upper or 
in Tt glaſs, into fine white flakes, 
| oil raving, unleſs it was perfectly 
. : ure, à little coaly matter behind. 


t eſſerveſces with alkalies both fixt 
nd volatile, and forms with them 


cdu g eutral compounds, greatly reſem- 
f a8- ling thoſe "compoſed of the ſame 
* lkalies and vegetable acids. 
t l wich acid liquors, it makes 
* jo ſenſible commotion. Ground 

5 ith fixt alkaline ſalts, it does 
* ot exhale any urinous odour. 
— by theſe characters, it is con- 
4 ik eived, this ſalt may be readily 
"Glo liſunguiſhed from all the other 


natters that have been mixed 


7 4 ith, or vended for it. With re- 
, * rd to its virtue, it is accounted 
"I perient, diuretic, and, on account 
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of its retaining ſome portion of 
the oil, antihyſteric: Boerhaave 
gives it the character of diuretico- 
rum et antibyftericorum princeps. Its 
great price, however, has prevent- 
ed its coming much into uſe ; and 
perhaps its real virtues are not 
equal to the opinion generally en- 
tertained of them. 

The reQified oil has a ſtrong 
bituminous ſmell, and a pungent, 
acrid taſte, Given in a doſe of 
ten or twelve drops, it heats, ſti- 
mulates, and promotes the fluid 
ſecretions: it is chiefly celebrated 
in hyſterical diſorders, and in de- 
ficiencies of the uterine purga- 
tions. Sometimes it is uſed ex- 
ternally, in liniments for weak or 
paralytic limbs, and rheumatic 
pains, This oil differs from all 
thoſe of the vegetable kingdom, 
and agrees with the mineral pe- 
trolea, in not being ſoluble, ei- 
ther in its rectified or unreQified 
ſtate, by ſpirit of wine, fixt alka- 
line lixivia, or volatile alkaline 
ſpirits ; the oil, after long digeſ- 
tion or agitation; ſeparating as free · 
ly as common oil does from water, 
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CHAPTER IK = E 
Preparations of ſulphur. L 


FLORES SULPHURIS. 
Flawers of ſulphur. 
Lond. 

UsL1me ſulphur in proper veſ- 

ſels ; and reduce the flowers, 
that concrete, into powder, ei- 
ther in a wooden mill, or in a 
marble mortar with a wooden 


ſtle. 
ef Eiinb, 

Put any quantity of yellow ſulphur, 
groſsly powdered into an earth- 
en cucurbit placed in a ſand- 
furnace ; and having fitted on 
a glaſs blind-head, or inverted 
upon it another earthen cucurbit, 
begin the ſublimation with a 
gentle heat, which may be after- 
wards increaſed. The flowers 
will arife into the uppermoſt part 
of the veſſels, from whence they 
are to be ſwept out and carefully 
waſhed with very hot water. 


Tuis proceſs is rarely attempted 
by the apothecaries, a large appa- 
ratus being neceſſary for perform- 
ing it to advantage. Thoſe who 
prepare the flowers of brimſtone in 

uantity, uſe for the ſubliming veſ- 
{el a large iron pot, capable of hold- 
ing two or three hundred weight; 
this communicates with an arched 
chamber, lined with glazed tiles, 
which ſerves for the recipient. 

This preparation of ſulphur makes 
no change in its qualities; only 
ſeparating its impurities, and at the 
ſame time reducing it into a ſiner 
powder than it can eaſily be brought 
to by other means. At the bottom 
of tte ſubliming veſſel there re- 
mains a ponderous grey coloured 
maſs, compoſed of ſand, carth, 
tony and ſometimes metallic mat- 

I 


under the name of ſulphur vivum. 


ters, with a ſmall portion of ſul- 
phur that has eſcaped the ſublim- 
ing heat, This is uſually broken 
in pieces, and vended in the ſhops B 


FLORES SULPHURIS LOTI, 
Waſhed flowers of ſulphur. 


Lond. 


Pour upon the flowers as much 5 
water as will ariſe to the height 
of four fingers above them, and 
boil them for ſome time : then 
pouring off this water, let ſome WW Ti! 
cold water be added, and tho- if 
roughly waſh the flowers ; after p 
which they are to be dried foruſe, « 
ti 
As the flowers of ſulphur are to 
generally ſublimed into very capa- 1 
cious rooms, which contain a large 10 | 
quantity of air, or in veſſels not % 
perfectly cloſe ; ſome of thoſe that BW * 4 
ariſe at firſt, are apt to take fire, No 
and thus are changed into a volatile e. 
acid vapour, which mingling with WW ” he 
the flowers that ſublime afterwards, 4 e 
communicates to them a notable 10 
degree of acidity. In ſuch calc ie 
the ablution here directed is for tie 05 
general uſe of the medicine abſo- » © 
lately neceſſary ; for the flow2r, 4 
thus tainted with acid, ſometimes -_ 
occaſion gripes, and may, in in 1 b 
reſpects, be productive of efteci 4 w 
different from thoſe of pure ful. 1 age 
phur. The Edinburgh college, =” 
appears in the foregoing proces * 
allow only the waſhed flowers * _ c 
be kept in the ſhops : there art _ 
however, ſome particular comv1in3 BaJ 


tions, to which they are ſupp 
to be better adapted when unwall B 
ed, as their union with merci 
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Chap. 9. Preparations 


nely for that preparation the un- 
— flowers are directed by the 


London college. 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
SIMPLEX. 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, 
ond. 

Boil flowers of ſulphur, with four 
times the weight of oil olive, in 
a pot lightly covered, until they 
unite into the conſiſtence of a 


balſam. 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
CRASSUM. 
Thick balſam of ſulphur. 
Edinb 


Take a pint of linſeed oil, and 
four ounces of flowers of ſul- 
phur, Boil them together over 
a gentle fire, keeping them con- 
tinually ſtirring, till they come 
to the conſiſtence of a balſam. 


Livszep oil more readily diſ- 
ſolves ſulphur than oil olive, and 
the preparation made with it is 
reckoned ſomewhat leſs diſagree- 
able. The veſſel they are boiled 
in ought to be capable of holding 
a lealt three times the quantity of 
the ingredients. As ſoon as the 
ul begins to act upon the ſulphur, 
which happens nearly at the point 
of ebullition, the mixture rarifies 
zen much, ſo as, if not prudently 
removed from the fire, to run over 
nto the furnace; and as the mat- 
er is very ſuſceptible of flame, 
Uangerous conſequences may en- 
ſue, eſpecially if the quantity is 
large. The operator ought there- 
fore to be upon his guard in the 
nanagement of this proceſs, 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
BARBADENSE. 
Balſ am of ſulphur with 
Barbadoes tartar, 
Lond. 
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This is made after the ſame man- 
ner as the foregoing, by uſin 
Barbadoes tar inſtead of the oil, 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
TEREBINTHINATUM, 
Balſam of ſulphur with oil of 
turpentine. 

Eadinb. 

Take two ounces of waſhed flowers 
of ſulphur, and ſix ounces of oil 
of turpentine. 

Digeſt them together in a ſand- 
Boat, till the oil is ſaturated with 
the ſulphur. 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
ANISATUM, 
Balſam of ſulphur with oil of 
aniſeed. 
Edinb. 

Take two ounces of waſhed flowers 
of ſulphur ; fix ounces of oil of 
turpentine ; and four ounces of 
eſſential oil of aniſeeds. 

Digeſt them together as in the pre- 
ceding proceſs, 


Tazse preparations are more 
conveniently and ſafely made in a 
tall glaſs body, with the mouth at- 
leaſt an inch'in diameter, than in the 
circulatory or cloſe veſſels in which 
they have commonly been directed 
to be prepared: for when the ſul - 
phur and oil 1 to act vehe- 
mently upon each other, they not 
only rarify into a large volume, 
but likewiſe throw out impetu- 
ouſly great quantities of an elaſtic 
vapour, which, if the veſſels are 
cloſed, or the orifices not ſufficient 


to allow it a free exit, infallibly 


burſt them: Hoffman relates a 
very remarkable hiſtory of the ef- 
fects of an accident of this kind, 
In the veſſel above recommended, 
the proceſs may be completed, 
without danger, in four or five 
hours, by duly managing the fire ; 
which ſhould be very gentle for 

11 3 me 
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ſome time, and afterwards increaſ- 
ed ſo as to make the oil juſt bubble 
or boil, in wh:ch tate it ſhould be 
kept till all the ſulphur appears to 
be taken up. | | 

Effential oils employed as men- 
$rua for ſulphur, undergo a great, 
alteration from the degree of heat, 
neceſlary for enabling them to diſ- 
ſolve the ſulphur ; and hence the 
balſams have not near ſo much of 
their flavour as might be expected. 
Tt . wy 8 ſeem more — 

ible to add a proper quantity o 
the eſſential oil _ be fn ple bal- 
ſam: theſe readily incorporate by 
a gentle warmth, if the yeſſel be 
now and then ſhaken. Sixteen 
p_ of eſſential oil, and fix of the 

alſamum ſulphuris craſſum com- 
poſe a balſam more elegant than 
thoſe made in the foregoing man- 
ner, and which retains ſo much of 
the flavour of the oil, as in ſome 
meaſure ſufficient to cover the taſte 
of the ſulphur, and render it ſup- 
portable. 
" The balſams of ſulphur have 
been ſtrongly recommended in 
coughs, conſumptions, and other 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, 
But the reputation which they have 
had, in theſe caſes, does not appear 
to have been built upon any fair 
trial, or experience of their vir- 
tues. They are manifeſtly hot, 
acrimonicus and irritating ; and 
therefore ſhould be uſed with the 
utmoſt caution, They have fre- 
quently been found to irjure the 
appetite, offend the ſtomach» and 
vi cera, parch the body, and oc- 
caſion thirſt and febrile heats. The 
doſe of the ſimple balſam is from 
ten to forty drops: thoſe with eſ- 
ſential oils are not giyen in above 
half theſe quantities. Externally, 
they are employed for cleanſing 
and healing fon] running ulcers : 
Boerhaave conjectures, that their 
pe in theſe caſes gave orcaſion to 
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the virtues aſcribed to them when 
taken internally. | 


HEPAR SULPHURIS, 
Liver of ſulphur. 
Edinb, 


Take three ounces of flowers of 


ſulphur ; and one ounce and 2 
half of powder of ſalt of tartar, 
Melt the ſulphur in an earthen 
diſh, under a chimney, and add 
to it 1 the ſalt of tur. 
tar; keeping the matter con- 
ſtantly ſtirring with a ſpatula 
till it has acquired a red co- 
lour: care muſt be had to pre- 
vent its taking fire. 


IT is much more convenient to 


melt the ſulphur firſt by itſelf, and 
add the ſalt of tartar by degrees, 
as here directed; than to prind 
them together, and afterwards en- 
deavour to melt them as ordered 
in former editions: for in this la 
caſe the mixture will not flow 
ſafficiently thin to be properly 
united by ſtirring ; and the ſulphur 
either takes fire, or ſublimes in 
flowers, which probably has been 
the reaſon why ſo large a propor- 
tion of it has been commonly di- 
rected. Even in the preſent me- 
thod a conſiderable part of the 
ſulphur will be diſſipated; and if 
it was not, the hepar would not be 
of its due quality: for one part 
of ſulphur requires two of the al- 
kaline ſalt, to render it perfeftly 
ſoluble in water, which this prep 
ration ought to be. 


The hepar ſulphuris has a fetid 


ſmell, with a nauſeous taſte, Solu- 
tions of it in water, made with 
ſugar into a ſyrup, have been te. 
commended in the ſame intentions 
as the balſams above · mentioned: 
our pharmacopœias gevertheleſt 
have deſervedly rejected this ſyrup, 
as common practice has alm, 
done the balſams, The hepar, di, 

gelled 
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in rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
imparts a rich gold colour, a 
warm, ſomewhat aromatic taſte, 
and a peculiar, not ungtateful 
ſmell; a tincture of this kind is 
kept in the ſhops, under the name 
of another mi 


SULPHUR PRAECIPITATUM. 
Precipitated ſulphur. 
Long. 


Beil flowers of ſulphur in water, 

with thrice their weight og uick- 
lime, till the ſulphur is diſſolved. 
Filter the ſolution, and dropinto 
it ſome of the weak ſpirit of 

vitriol: this will throw down a 
precipitate, which is to be waſh- 
ed in freſh portions of water, till 
it becomes inſi pid. 


LAC SULPHURIS. 
Edinb. 

Boil the hepar ſulphuris, reduced 
to powder, in four times its 
quantity of water for three 
hours; adding more water if 
there is occaſion, Then filter 
the ſolution whilſt hot, and drop 
into it ſpirit of vitriol, till the 
efferveſcence ceaſes ; a powder 
will be precipitated to the bot- 
tom, which is to be waſhed with 
hot _ and afterwards dried 

£, 


Tux method of preparing this 
lac, as it 1s called, with hepar ſul- 
phuris, is the moſt expeditious, 
and leaſt troubleſome, provided 

bepar be well made: and, on 
the other hand, quicklime gives 

preparation a more ſaleable 
whiteneſs, Some have been ac- 
cuomed to add to the quicklime 
2 portion of alkaline ſalt, with 
* view to promote its diſſolving 
power, 
be medicine is nearly the ſame 
in both caſes. It would be ex- 
Ky the ſame, if the precipitation 


was performed with any other acid 
than the vitriolic ; for this acid 
forms with the diſſolved lime a ſele- 
nitic concrete, which precipitates 
along with the ſulphur, and is not 
afterwards ſeparable by any ablu- 
tion ; whilſt the neutral ſalt, which 
that acid forms with the fixt alkali 
of the hepar, may be totally diſ- 
ſolved, and waſhed off by repeated 
ablution with hot water ;. and the 
combinations of all the other acids, 
both with the lime and alkali, are 
ſeparated by cold water, It is pro- 
bably to the admixture of the white 
ſelenitic matter, reſulting from the 
vitriolic acid and lime, that the 
finer colour of the preparation 
made with lime is owing. 5 

Pure lac ſylphuris is not different 
in quality from pure ſulphur itſelf; 


to which it is preferred, in un- 


guents, &c. only an account of its 
colour. The whiteneſs does not 
roceed from the ſulphur having 
oft any of its parts in the opera- 
tion, or from any new matter ſus 
radded ; for if common ſulphur 
C ground with alkaline ſalts, and 
ſet to ſublime, it ariſes of a like 
white colour, the whole quantity 
of the alkali remaining unchanged; 
and if the Jac be melted with a 
entle fire, it returns into yellow 
ulphur again, 
— obſerved, that the name 
lac ſulpburis, or milk of ſulphur, ap- 
lied among us to the precipitate, 
is by the French writers confined to 
the white liquor before the preci- 
pitate has fallen from it. 


T1inCTURA SULPHURIS vor A- 
TIL1S, 
Volatile tinfure of ſulphur. 
Take of 
Flowers of ſulphur, fix ounces ; 
Sal ammoniac, one pound 4 
Quicklime, a pound and a half, 
Sprinkle ſome water on the lime, 


and when ſlaked and fallen into 
114 powder, 
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powder, grind it firſt with the 
ſulphur, and afterwards with 
the ſal ammoniac, in ſmall quan- 
tities at a time: then diſtil the 
mixture in a retort, with a fire 
gradually increaſed. The diſtil- 
led liquor is to be kept, in a 
bottle cloſe ſtopt, for uſe. 


Tuis liquor has a ſtrong offen- 
ſive ſmell, ſomewhat ſimilar to that 
which ariſes in the precipitation of 
lac fulphuris. The vapour in both 
caſes ſpreads to a conſiderable di- 
ſtance, changes filver or copper 
utenſils to a brown or blackiſh 
colour, and produces diſagreeable 
alterations in many medicinal pre- 
parations : to this circamſtance 
therefore due regard ought to be 
had in the performance of that pro- 
ceſs, and in the keeping of this 
tincture. If a piece of paper, writ- 
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ten upon with a ſaturated ſoluin 
of lead in vegetable acids, a 
gently dried, be placed in the ni 

le of a quire of paper, or q: 
pretty thick book, and brough 
near the unſtopt orifice of the by. 
tle containing this tincture, then. 
pour will —— reach it, ad 
change the colourleſs writing u: 
legible black. 

Hoffman has a great opinion d 
the virtues of this preparation, H 
ſays, a mixture of one part of the 
tincture with three of ſpirit of wine, 
in a doſe of thirty or forty drops, 
proves a moſt powerful diaphe- 
retic ; and that a liquor ompoſed 
of this and camphor, takes of 
the. pain of the gout, by bathing 
the feet with it. This tindure 
may be a powerful medicine, but 
it is certainly a very unpleaſat 
one, 
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CHAPTER X 
Metallic preparations. 


OLD is the moſt ponderous 

and perfect of the metals: 
it abides fixt and unaltered in the 
ſtrongeſt fire; and is not ated up- 
on by alkaline, or any ſimple acid 
menſtruum. It diſſolves in aqua 
regis alone, into a yellow tranſpa- 


= rent fluid: this ſolution ſtains the 
\ bet kin, &c, purple: the ethereal ſpi- 
l rit of wine, and ſome eſſential oils, 


take up the gold from it: alkalies 
precipitate the metal in form of a 
yellowiſh mud, which exficcated, 
and expoſed to a ſmall heat, vio- 
lently explodes. 

As to the medicinal virtues of 
this metal, experience has ſuffici- 
ently ſhewn, that it is not poſſeſſed 
of any valuable ones. In its me- 
tallic form, however finely commi- 
nuted, it proves inactive; when 
ſatiated with acid, corroſive; and 
in the intermediate ſtates, either 
inſignificant or unſafe. 


AurRUM POTABILE, 
Potable gold. 

Diſſolve with a moderate heat, 
half a dram of fine gold, in two 
ounces of aqua regia; and add 
to the ſolution one ounce of the 
eſſential oil of roſemary. Shake 
them together, and then ſuffer 
them to reſt : the acid loſes its 
gold yellow colour ; and the oil, 
which ariſes to the ſurface, be- 
comes richly impregnated there- 
with, Separate the oil by de- 
cantation, and add to it four or 


SB CF. 
Preparations of gold. 


five ounces of rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine : digeſt this mixture for a 
month, and it will acquire a 
purpliſh colour. 


Tux have been many 
rations of this kind contrived by the 
deſigning pretenders to alchemy, 
and impoſed upon the credulous 
and unwary, as cordials and dia- 
phoretics of ineſtimable value. The 
above ſeems to be one of the beſt 
and ſafeſt of them ; though it would 
be equally ſerviceable as a medi- 
cine, if made without the ingre- 
dient, which it receive its name 
from. The gold is indeed taken 
up from the acid, and kept for a 
time diſſolved by the oil; but on 
ſtanding it totally ſeparates, in form 
of fine yellow films, like leaf- 
gold. The effect is the ſame, whe- 
ther the oil or the vinous ſpirit be 
mixed with the ſolution of the gold 
in aqua regis : the only difference 
is, that the gold is thrown off from 
the oil to the ſides of the glaſs; 
while the ſpirit revives it into ſach 
ſubtile films, as te float upon the 
ſurface of the liquor. No means 
have yet been found of perma- 
nently combining gold with either 
oils or vinous ſpirits. 


AvruUM PULMINANS, 
Fulminating gold. 
Pari/. 
Put a dram of filings of gold, with 
half an ouncg of aqua regia 
| newly 


* 
newly made, intoa matraſs, placed 
in ſand. When the menſtruum 
ceaſes to act, pour off the ſolu- 
tion; aud, if any of the gold is 
left, and as much more aqua 
regia as ſhall be ſufficient to diſ- 
ſolve it. Diſute the ſolution with 
ten times its quantity of warm 
water; and then drop in oil of 
tartar per deliquium till the effer- 
veſcence and precipitation ceaſe, 

The whole being now ſuffered to 
ſettle; the clear liquor is to be 
poured off, and the precipitated 

matter waſhed with warm water 
till it becomes infipid, and af- 
terwards exſiccated. 


Tais powder requires to be 
exſiccated with the utmoſt precau- 
tion ; for in a ſmall heat it ex- 
plodes with great violence: the 
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ſame effect enſues likewiſe upot 


SECT. U. 
Preparations of filver. 


FULVER is the moſt permanent 

in the fire of all the metals af- 
ter gold. It diſſolves in the pure 
nitrous acid, into a colourleſs, tranſ- 
parent liquor, intenſely bitter and 
corroſive. This ſolution exſiccat- 
ed, furniſhes the ſhops with an 
uſeful cauſtic ; which has likewiſe 
been taken internally in ſmall doſes, 
and mixed with other ſubſtances, 
as an hydragogue : it ſtains the 
ſin black, 


CAUSTICUM LUNARE. 
The lunar cauſlic, 
Lond. 

Let pure filver be diſſolved in 
about twice its weight of aqua- 
fortis, upon warm ſand; then 

ently increaſe the heat, until a 
* maſs is left. Melt this in a 
crucible, that it may be pour- 
ed into proper moulds, carefully 


r 


uſe in a glaſs veſſel 2 ſtopt. 


Urongly rubbing it. This pro 
has ken — + the — 
and is the only one on account of y 
which it is at preſent taken any ] 
notice of, It has been recommend. q 
ed indeed, in fevers, as a diapho. n 
retic, in the doſe of a few grains: c 
its more certain effect, however, is 0 
to operate downwards, and that n 
not always with ſafety ; Konig and t] 
Ludovici relate, that in ſome ſe- 0 
brile caſes, it has occafioned al ti 
moſt mortal diarrhœas; and Stall w 
(de proexeucrifs medica, feb, viii.) m 
reports, that the inteſtines have fo 
been found eroded by it. The more fa 
thoroughly it is waſhed and edul. ar 
corated, the leſs corroſive it is in al; 
the human body, and the leſs vio- m; 
lently it fulminates when heated, le: 
| thi 
im 
wh 
of 
tur 
ſon 
me 
avoiding overmach heat, leſt the car 
matter ſhould: grow too thick. nee 
add 
CAUSTICUM LUNARE, {eu 45c 
* LAPIS INF —— 1 
be lunar cauſtic, or inſernal ſlont, as 
2 4 abo 
Take any quantity of well-cupelled ln p 
filver, flatted into plates and cut the 
in pieces. Difſolve it by the turn 
heat of a ſand-bath, in three lutic 
times its weight of ſpirit of nite. got 
Evaporate the ſolution to dry- the 
neſs, and put the remaining one 
calx into a large crucible. Let Men! 
the fire at firſt be gentle, and lace 
augment it by degrees, until the men 
maſs flows like oil, and ceaſes to are c 
fame: then pour it = — a 
ipes made for this purpoſe, 0 
Eibully heated and {aw : laft- lilver 
ly, let it be dried, and kept for = a 
ur 
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STRONG ſpirit of nitre will dif. 
ſolve ſomewhat more than half its 
weight of pure ſiver; and the 
_— of the agu fortes, former- 
ly deſcribed, proportionably leſs, 
according to their quantity of pure 
nitrous acid. Sometimes this ſpirit 
contains a portion of the vitriolic, 
or marine acids; which, however 
minute, renders it unfit for diſſolving 
this metal, and ſhould — ug 
carefully ſeparated before the ſolu- 
tion yo conan The method 
which the refiners employ, for exa- 
mining the purity of their aqua- 
fortis, and puritying it if neceſ- 
ſary, is to let fall into it a few 
drops of a perfect ſolution of ſilver 
already made: if the liquor re- 
mains clear, and grows not in the 
leaſt turbid or whatiſh, it is fit for 
their uſe : otherwiſe, they add 2 
{mall quantity more of the ſolution, 
which immediately turns the whole 
of a milk white colour : the mix- 
ture being then ſuffered to reſt for 
ſome time, depoſites a white ſedi- 
ment ; from which it is warily de- 
canted, examined afreſh, and, if 
need be, farther purified, by a freſh 
addition of the ſolution, See page 

0. 
The ſilver, flatted into thin plates, 
as directed in the ſecond of the 
above proceſſes, needs not be cut 
in pieces: the ſolution will go on 
the more ſpeedily, if they are only 
turned round into ſpiral circumvo- 
lutions, ſo as to be conveniently 
got into the glaſs, with care that 
the ſeyeral ſurfaces do not touch 
one another ; by this manage- 
ment, a greater extent of the ſur- 
lace is expoſed to the action of the 
menſtruum, than when the plates 
are cut in pieces and laid above one 
fnother, Good aquafortis will 
Giſolve about half its weight of 
ſilver, and it is not adviſeable to 
ue a greater quantity of the men- 


kaum than is ſufficient for effecting 
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the ſolution ; for all the ſurplus 
mult be evaporated in the ſubſe- 
quent tufion, : 

The crucible ought to be lar 
enough to hold five or fix times the 
quantity of the dry matter; for it 
bubbles and ſwells up greatly, fo 
as otherwiſe to be apt to run over: 
during this time, alſo, little drops 
are now and then ſpirted up, whoſe 
cauſticity 15 increaſed by their heat, 
and which the operatorought there- 
fore to be on his — againſt. 
The fire muſt be kept moderate till 
this ebullition ceaſes, and till the 
matter becomes conſiſtent in the 
heat that made it boil before: then 
quickly increaſe the fire till the 
matter flows thin at the bottom, 
like oil, on which it is to be im- 
mediately poured into the mould, 
without waiting till the fumes ceaſe 
to appear, for when this happens, 
the Preparation proves not only too 
thick to run freely into the mould, 
but likewiſe lefs corroſive than it is 
expected to be. 

In want of a proper iron mould, 
one may be formed of tempered 
tobacco · pĩipe clay, not too moiſt, 
by making in a lump of it, with a 
ſmooth ſtick firſt greaſed, as many 
holes as there is occaſion for ; pour 
the liquid matter into theſe cavi- 
ties, and when congealed, take it 
out by breaking the mould. Each 
piece is to be wiped clean from the 
greaſe ; and wrapt up in dry ſoft 
paper, not only to keep the air 
from acting upon them, but like- 
wiſe to prevent their corroding or 
diſcolouring the fingers in hand- 
ling. 

This preparation is a ſtrong eau- 
ſtic, and frequently employed as 
ſuch, for conſuming warts and 
other fleſhy excreſcences, keeping 
down fungous fleſh in wounds or 
ulcers, and other like uſes. It is 
rarely applied where a deep eſchar 
is required, as in the laying _ 
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of impoſthumations and tumours; 
for the quantity neceſſary for theſe 
purpoſes, liquefying by the moi- 
tture of the ſkin, ſpreads beyond 
the limits in which it is intended 
to operate. 


Pil. uI X LUNARES, 
The lunar pills. 
Diffolve pure ſilver in aquafortis, 
as in the foregoing proceſs, and 
after due ws 6 wag ſet the 
liquor to cryſtallize. Let the 
cryſtals be again diſſolved in 
common water, and mingled 
with a folution of equal their 
- weight of nitre. Evaporate this 
mixture to dryneſs, and con- 
tinue the exficcation with a 
gentle beat, keeping the matter 
conſtantly ſtirring, till no more 
fumes ariſe. 


Hzrs it is neceſſary to continue 
the fire till the fumes entirely 
ceaſe, as more of the acid is re- 
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quired to be diſſipated, than in the 
preceding proceſs. The prepara. 
tion is, nevertheleſs, in taſte very 
ſharp, intenſely bitter and nay. 
ſeous; applied to ulcers, it acts as 
a cauſtic, but much milder than 
the fogegoing. Boerhaave, Boyle, 
and others, — commend it in 
hydropic caſes. The former af. 


ſures us, that two grains of it made 


into a pill, with crumb of bread 
and a little ſugar, and taken onan 
empty — (ſome warm wa- 
ter, ſweetened with honey, being 
drank immediately after) purge 
gently without griping, and bring 
away a large quantity of water, 


almoſt without the patient's per- 


ceiving it: that it kills worms, and 
cures many inveterate ulcerous diſ- 
orders. He nevertheleſs cautions 
againſt uſing it too freely, or in too 


large a doſe; and obſerves, that it 


always proves corroſive and weak- 
ening, eſpecially to the ſtomach, 


er. I. 


Preparations of iron. 


R ON calcines by fire the 

moit eaſily, and melts the moſt 
difficultly of all the metals. Sul- 
phur promotes its fuſion, and 
changes it into a ſubſtance not 
greatly diſſimilar to a combinition 
of the metal with vitriolic acid. 
All acids difſolve this metal; even 
the air corrodes it into a rutlt or 
calx. 

Iron, in its metallic form, or 
Iishtly calcined, or combined with 
vegetable or. with mineral acids, 
afis in the human body in the 
ſame manner, (but with different 
degrees of power) by conſtringing 
the fibres, In all theſe ſtates, it 
promotes, or reſtrains ſecretions, 
where the deficiency ag excels pro- 
cced from a laxity and debility of 


the veſſels; and, in general, raiſes 
the pulſe, and quickens the cir- 
culation. The calces ſeem to be 
the leaſt active preparations ; the 
crude metal, duly comminuted, is 
more eaſily ſoluble in the animal 
fluids, and if aceſcent juices are 
lodged in the prime viz, ſoon 
mauifzſts its operation by nido- 
rous eructations, and the black 
colour of the alvine feces ; if pre- 
viouſly combined with ſaline bo- 
dies, it ſcarce ever fails of taking 
ctrect, 

As the calces of iron are ſcarely 
diſſoluble in acids, it has been con- 
cluded that they are not ſoludle 
in the human body, and that the- 
fore they are to be looked upon 0 


otherwiſe than as a mere 2 
Cale 
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earth. But admitting the. abſolute 
indifſolubility of iron while it con- 
tinues a calx, it muſt be obſerved, 
that the calces of this metal are 
remarkably eaſy of revival into 
their metallic ſtate. Mr. Baume 
relates, that calx of iron, digeſted 
for an hour or two in oil olive, re- 
ſumes its perfect metallic nature, ſo 
as to be attracted by the magnet, 
and totally ſoluble in acids ; from 
wherce he infers, that a like revival 
of the metal happens in the human 
body. It is matter of common 


obſervation, that calces of iron tinge 
the excrements black, a ſure mark 
of their taking effect: though their 
effect appears to be neither ſo 
ſpeedy nor ſo great as that of iron 
in ſome other forms. 


CHALYBIS RUBIGO 
PRAEPARATA. 


Ruſt of fleel prepared. 
Lond. 


Expoſe filings of ſteel to the air, 
frequenlty moiſtening them with 
vinegar or water, until they 
change into ruſt; then grind 
them in a mortar, and pouring 
en water, waſh over the more 
ſubtile powder. The remainder 
is to be expoſed afreſh to. the 

air, and moiſtened as at firſt, 
thentriturated and waſhed again, 
and the powders that have been 
waſhed over, dried, and kept 
for uſe, 


MARTIS LIMATURA 
PRAPARATA. 
Filings of iron prepared, 
Edinb. 

St filings of iron, firſt cleanſed by 
the magnet, in a moiſt place, 
that they may turn to ruit, which 
is to be ground into an impal- 
pable powder. 

They may likewiſe be prepared 
by moiſtening them with vi- 
negar. 


Preparations of Iron. 
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Tue cleanſing of iron filings by 
means of a magnet is very tedious, 
and dots not anſwer ſo well as 
might be expected; for if they are 
rulty, they will not be attracted by 
it, or not ſufficiently; nor will 
they, by this means, be entirely 
freed from braſs, copper, or other 
metallic ſubſtances which may ad- 
here to them. It appears from the 
experiments of Henckel (Pyritolog. 
cap. vom eien im kie/s) that if iron 
be mixed by fuſion with even its 
own weight of any of the other 
metals, regulus of antimony alone 
excepted, the compound will be 
vigorouſly attracted by the load- 
ſtone. —The ruſt of iron is to be 
procured at a moderate rate from 
the dealers in iron, free from any 
impurities, except ſuch as may be 
wathed off by water. 

The ruſt of iron is preferable as 
a medicine to the calces, or croci, 
made by a ſtrong fire. Hoffman 
relates that he has frequently given 
it with remarkable ſucceſs, in ob- 
ſtinate chlorotic caſes, accompanied 
with exceflive headachs, and other 
violent ſymptoms; and that he 
uſually joined with it pimpinella, 
arum root, and ſalt of tartar, with a 
little cinnamon and ſugar. The 
doſe is from four or five grains to 
twenty or thirty : ſome have gone 
as far as a dram; but all the pre- 
parations of this metal anſwer beſt 
in {mall doſes, which ſhould rather 
be often repeated than enlarged. 


.ZETHIOPS MARTIALIS. 
Mecriial ethiops. 

Put filings of ſteel into an unglazed 
earthen velicl, with ſo much wa- 
ter as will ſtand above them 
about four inches; tre whole 
is to be well Hitred every day, 
and more water {upplicc, as that 
in the veſſel exhales, fo tha: the 
filiogs may remain always cover- 
ed: continue this procedure for 

leveral 
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ſeveral months, till they loſe their 
metallic afpe&, and are reduced 
to a fine powder of an inky 
blackneſs. | 


Trrs preparation js deſcribed 
by Lemery in the Memoirs of the 
French academy. It is ſaid, that 
if the filings are left unſtirred for 
ſome days, they unite together ſo 
firmly, that the maſs is ſcarcely 
to be beaten into powder by 
blows of a hammer; if they are 
left for a little while uncovered 
with water, the deep black co- 
lour does not ſucceed, a part of 


them changing into ruſt. Mr. Ma- 


louin obſerves, that this ethiops is 
better fitted for general uſe, than 
any other preparation of iron; that 
the meta} is here in as ſubtile a 
ate as in the croci of iron; and 
that it is no more decompounded, 
or changed in its nature, than the 
crude filings are. He therefore re- 
commends ſubſtituting it to the 
filings and croci, in doſes of from 
four grains to eighteen, The te- 
diouſneſs of the proceſs, however, 
has prevented its coming into uſe ; 
eſpecially as ir does not promiſe 
any advantage, above the common 
chalybeate preparations, to coun- 
terbalance that inconvenience, 


CHALYBS CUM SULPHURE 


PRAPARATUS. 
Steel prepared with ſulphur, 

- ond, 

Heat the ſteel with a very fierce 
fire to a ſtrong white heat; 
and in this ſtate apply it to a 
roll of ſulphur held over a veſ- 
ſel of water : the ſteel will melt, 
and fall down in drops, which 
are to be picked out from the 
ſulphur that runs down with 
them, and ground into an im- 
palpable powder. 


Ir has been ſuppoſed by many, 


' ſoon become too cool to be cor- 


Part III. 


that this preparation is no other 
than common brimſtone, and that 
it contains nothing of the fieel, 
If the ſteel indeed is not made ex. 
tremely hot, it will not melt on 
applying it to the ſulphur, and the 
latter wilt ron into the water 
itſelf : but if the metal is heated 
to the degree above directed, it will 
readily melt and fall down in diops 
of a brown colour; whilf the ſut. 
phur runs into long yellow ſtrings, 
The heat requiſite for this pur. 
poſe, is not eafily procurable in 
the common furnaces of the a 
thecary ; and even if the ſteel is 
ſufficiently heated at firſt, it will 


foded by the ſulphur, For this 
reaſon; and on account of the of- 
fenfive fumes which ariſe very 
copiouſly, and which are not ayoid- 
able by the operator, this proceſs 
has been long neglected. The 
ſhops have been generally ſupplied 
with a preparation of ſteel with 
ſulphur made at an eaſier rate in 
the following manner, 


ſeru 
MARS SULPHURATUS. & 
Sulphurated iron, 
Edinb. ary 
Mix filings of iron with twice theit 15 l 
weight of powdered ſulphur 1155 
and as much water as 1s ſuffi- * 
cient to make them into a paſte; " 
which on ſtanding at reſt for fix Ke, 
hours, will fwell up. The mat- row 
ter is then to be pulverized, put lie 
by degrees into a hot crucible = 
to deflagrate, and kept conttre- ſable 
ally ſtirring with an iron ſpatula obo 
till it falls into a deep black 
powder. ; 1 
43 CHA 
Ir the quantity of this mixture 5 
is conſiderable, and ſttongly preſſel 
down, it will not only iwell on Mix 
ſtanding for ſome hours, but will ery 
heave up very weighty obitacks, 8 


and bur out into flame. 
2 


— 
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Chap. 10. 
* CROCUS MARTIS 
APERIENS. 
ing crocus of iron. _ 
This is made by keeping the fore- 


eparation longer over 
21 it aſſumes a red 
colour. 


CROCUS MAR TIS 
ASTRINGENS. 
Altringent crocus of iron, 

rag Edin. 4 
This is made from the opening 
crocus of iron, by reverberating 
it for a long time in the moſt ex- 


treme degree of heat. 


Tazss preparations differ from 
one another in virtue; though the 
difference is not of ſuch a kind 
as the titles, they have been uſu- 
ally diſtinguiſhed by, import. All 
the preparations of ſteel act by 
an aſtringent quality; that above, 
denominated 4/ ringent, ſeems to 
have the leaſt effect. They may 
de given in form of bolus, elec- 
tuary, or pill, from fix grains to a 
ſeruple. 

In ſome foreign pharmacopœias, 
the croci of iron are prepared from 
pure green vitriol, This ſtrongly 
calcined (or the colcothar remain- 
ing after the dittillation of oil of 
vitriol) is the aſtringent crocus ; 
when leſs calcined, it is called 
aperient, Theſe preparations diffet 
little, if at all, from thoſe above 
ditioguiſhed by the ſame appel- 
lations ; and accordingly the Edin- 
burgh college has now allowed the 
ſubltirution of colcothar of vitriol 
to both the croci. 


MARS SOLUBILIS, ſeu 
CHALYBS TARTARIZAT Us. 
Soluble, or tar tarixed /cel. 
Edinb. 
Mix equal parts of iron filings, and 
cryitals of tartar, with as much 
Waiti a is ſufficient to reduce 
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them into a maſs : this maſs is to 
be dried in a ſand-heat: then 
powdered, moiſtened, and dried 
* and this proceſs repeat - 
ed, till ſuch time as the matter 
will eafily grind into an impal- 
pable powder, 


Tuis is a very elegant and uſe- 
ful preparation of ſteel, and will in 
many caſes take effect after all the 
foregoing ones have failed ; the ſalt 
here joined rendering the metal 
ſufficiently ſoluble in the animal 
fluids, It may be given either in a 
liquid form, or in that of a bolus, 
&c. in doſes of four or five grains, 
or half a ſcruple. Dr. Willis is 
ſaid to have been the inventor of 
this preparation, and by his name 
it has been uſually diſtinguiſhed in 
the ſhops. The chemiſts have re- 
ceived another method of prepar- 
ing iron with tartar ; which is as 
follows : 

Mars SOLUBILIS ALCALIZATUS, 

Alkalized ſoluble Heel. 

Take equal quantities of filings of 
iron, and of white tartar. Grind 
them together, and put them into 
a crucible, which is to be ſet in 
a fire ſtrong enough to make the 
materials red hot; in this ſtate, 
let them continue for ſome time. 
Waen grown cold, powder the 
matter 1n a mortar ; andthe part 
which will not paſs through a 
fine fieve, heat and pulverize 
again ; repeating this, until the 
whole has paſſed through. Mix 
the ſeveral fiftings together, and 
keep them in a veſſel cloſe ſox 
from the air, 


Tuis preparation is ſoluble like 
the foregoing, Expoſed to the air, 
it deliquiates like alkaline falts 
(the tartar being converted into an 
alkali by the Fre) and therefore 
it 4s not to be preſcribed in any 

dry 
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dry form. It is very rarely made 
uſe of. 


FLORES MARTIALES. 
Martial flowers. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Colcothar of green vitriol waſh- 
ed, or filings of iron, one 
und ; 
al ammoniac, two pounds, 


Mix and ſublime in a retort. Grind 


the flowers with the matter which 
remains in the bottom of the re. 
tort, and repeat the ſublimation 
until the flowers ariſe of a beau- 
tiful yellowiſh colour. 

To the reſiduum you may add 
half a pound of freſh ſal ammo- 
niac, and ſublime as before; re- 
peating this as long as the flow- 
ers ariſe well coloured. 


Tus ſucceſs of this proceſs de- 
nds principally upon the fire be- 
ing haſtily raiſed, that the ſal am- 
moniac may not ſublime before the 
heat is become ſtrong enough to 
enable it to carry up a ſufficient 


quantity of the iron. Hence glaſs- 


veſſels are not ſo proper as earthen 
or iron ones; for when the former 
are made uſe of, the fre cannot be 
raiſed quick enough, without en- 
dangering the breaking of them. 
The moſt convenient veſſel is an 
iron pot; to which may be luted 
an inverted earthen jar, having a 
ſmall hole, in its bottom, to Pe. 
fer the elaſtic vapours, which ariſe 
during the operation, to eſcape. It 
is of adyantage to thoroughly mix 
the ingredients together, moiſten 
them with a little water, and then 
gently dry them ; and to repeat the 
pulverization, humectation, and 
exſiccation, to two or three times, 
or oftener. If this method is fol- 
lowed, the ſal ammoniac may be in- 
creaſed to three times the quantity 
of the iron, or farther; and a fin- 
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gle ſublimation will oftentime: h 
ufficient to raiſe flowers of a 0 
deep orange colour. 

This preparation is ſuppoſed u 
be highly aperientand attenuating 
though no otherwiſe ſo than the 
reſt of the chalybeates, or at mol, 
only by virtue of the ſaline mate 
joined to the iron. It has ben 
found of good ſervice in hyſterici 
and hypochondrical caſes, and in 
diſtempers proceeding from a lui 
and weakneſs of the ſolids, as the 
rickets. It may be conveniently 
taken in the form of a bolus 
from two or three grains to ten: it 
is nauſeous in a liquid form (unleh 
in ſpirituous tincture) and occaſions 
pills to ſwell and crumble, exceꝶ 


ſuch as are made of the gums, 


Let the matter which remains after 
the ſublimation of the martial 
flowers be ſet by in a moik 
Place : it will ran into a liquor, 
which is to be kept for uſe. 


Tunis liquor ſeems greatly to te- 
ſemble a ſaturated ſolution of iron 
made in ſpirit of ſalt: its taſte ii 
highly aſtringent, and ſomewhat 
ſweetiſh, It may be given in doſes 
of a drop or two in any convenient 
vehicle, for the ſame intentions a3 
the other chalybeates. It is called 
by ſome of the chemical writers 
ha martis per deliquium, and 9 


ſentia martis, 


SAL MARTIS. 
Salt of feel, 
| Lond. 
Take of ; 
Strong ſpirit or oil of vitriol 
eight ounces ; 

Iron filings, four ounces; 
Water, two pints, 


eee a. ie 1 
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Mix them together; and after the 
ebullition ceaſes, let the mixture 
ſtand for ſome time upon warm 
ſand ; then pour off and filter 


K the liquor; and after proper ex- 
A halation, ſet it by to cryſtallize, 
ter 


VITRIOLUM MARTIS, ſeu 
SAL CHALYBIS. 
Vitrial of iron, or ſalt of fleet. 
Edinb. 
Take of ; 

Oil of vitriol diluted with equal 
its quantity of warm wacer, 
four ounces z 

Filings of iron, three ounces. 

Cauticuſly mix them together, and 
digeſt in a cucurbit for twelve 
hours, that the metal may be 
diflolved ; filter the ſolution 
whilſt hot, then evaporate it till 
a pellicle appears on the ſurface, 
and ſet it in a cold place, until 
the vitriol has cryſtallized at the 
bottom of the veſſel, The li- 
quor poured off from the cryſtals 
is to be again evaporated till a 
pellicle forms on the top, and 
jet to ſhoot as before. Collect 
all the cryſtals together, and dry 
them on a paper :n the ſhade, 


Durixc the diſſolution of the 
iron, a ſtrong ſulphuceous vapour 
ariſes, which on the approach of 
flame, catches fire, and explodes, 
ſo as ſometimes to burſt the veſ- 
ſel; to this particular therefore, 
the operator ought to have due 
regard. 

The chemiſts are ſeldom at the 
truuble of preparing this ſalt ac- 
cording to the directions above 
given; but in its ſtead ſubſtitute 
common preen vitriol, purified by 
ſolution in water, filtration, and cry- 
ſRalli'zation. The only difference 

etwixt the two is, that the com- 
mon vitziol contains ſomewhat 

more metal in proportion to the a- 
ad; and hence in keeping, its 
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green colour is much ſooner de- 
baſed by a ruſty browniſh caſt. 
The ſuperfluous quantity of metal 
may be eaſily ſeparated, by ſuffer- 
ing the ſolution of the vitriol to 
ſtand for ſome time in a cold place, 
when a browniſh yellow ochery 
ſediment will fall to the bottom; 
or it may be perfectly diſſolved, 
and kept ſuſpended, by a ſuitable 
addition of oil of vitriol. If the 
vitriol is ſuſpected to contaĩn any 
cupreous matter, (which it does not 
appear that the common Engliſh 
vitriol ever does, though almoſt all 
the foreign vitriols do) the addition, 
of ſome bright iron wire to the ſo- 
lution will both diſcover, and effec- 
tually ſeparate that metal; for the 
acid quits the copper to diſſolve a 
proportionable quantity of the iron 
and the copper, in its ſeparation 
from the acid, adheres to the undiſ. 
ſolved iron, and forms a ſkin of a 
true copper colour upon its ſurface, 
Even a vitriol of pure copper may, 
on this principle, be converted into 
a pure vitriol of iron, 

But though the vitriolic acid ap- 
pears, ia this operation, to have ſo 
much ſtronger a diſpoſition to unite 
with iron than with copper, that it 
totally rejects the latter upon pre- 
ſenting the former for it to act 
upon; the operator may; never- 
theleſs, g ve a dangerous impreg- 
nation of copper to the pureſt and 
moſt ſaturated ſolution of iron in 
the vitriolic acid, by the uſe of cop- 
wy veſſels. If the martial ſolution 

boiled in a copper veſlel, it 
never fails to diſſolve a part of the 
copper, diſtinguiſhable by its giv- 
ing a cupreous ſtain to a piece of 
bright iron immerſed in it. By the 
addition of the iron, the copper 
is ſeparated ; by boiling it again 
without iron, more of the copper 
is diſfolved ; and this may in like 
manner be ſ:parated by adding 


niore iron. 


K k The 


dry form. It is very rarely made 
uſe of. 


FLORES MARTIALES, 
Martial flowers. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Colcothar of green vitriol waſh- 
ed, or filings of iron, one 
_ 3 
al ammoniac, two pounds. 


Mix and ſublime in a retort. Grind 


the flowers with the matter which 
remains in the bottom of the re. 
tort, and repeat the ſublimation 
until the flowers ariſe of a beau- 
tiful yellowiſh colour. 

To the reſiduum you may add 
half a pound of freſh ſal ammo- 
niac, and ſublime as before; re- 
peating this as long as the flow- 
ers ariſe well coloured. 


Tus ſucceſs of this proceſs de- 
pends principally upon the fire be- 
ing haſtily raiſed, that the ſal am- 
moniac may not ſublime before the 
heat is become ſtrong enough to 
enable it to carry up a ſufficient 


quantity of the iron. Hence glaſs- 


veſſels are not ſo proper as earthen 
or iron ones ; for when the former 
are made uſe of, the fre cannot be 
raiſed quick enough, without en- 
dangering the breaking of them, 
The moſt convenient veſſel is an 
iron pot; to which may be luted 
an inverted earthen jar, having a 
ſmall hole, in its bottom, to FE 
fer the elaſtic vapours, which ariſe 
during the operation, to eſcape. It 
is of advantage to thoroughly mix 
the ingredients together, moiſten 
them with a little water, and then 
gently dry them; and to repeat the 
pulverization, humectation, and 
exſiccation, to two or three times, 
or oftener. If this method is fol- 
lowed, the ſal ammoniac may be in- 
creaſed to three times the quantity 
of the iron, or farther; and a fin- 
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gle ſublimation will oftentime, h 
ufficient to raiſe flowers of a wy 
deep orange colour. 

This preparation is ſuppoſed h; 
be highly aperientand attenuatiny 
though no otherwiſe ſo than the 
reſt of the chalybeates, or at mel, 
only by virtue of the ſaline mats 
joined to the iron. It has ben 
found of good ſervice in hyſterica 
and hypochondrical caſes, and in 
diſtempers proceeding from a lui 
and weakneſs of the ſolids, as the 
rickets, It may be conveniently 
taken in the form of a bolus 
from two or three grains to ten: it 
is nauſeous in a liquid form (unleſ 
in ſpirituous tin&ure) and occaſions 
pills to ſwell and crumble, exce 


ſuch as are made of the gums, 


LIXIVIUM MARTIS. 
Ley of iron, 
Lond. 

Let the matter which remains after 
the ſublimation of the martial 
flowers be ſet by in a moit 
place : it will run into a liquor, 
which is to be kept for uſe, 


Tunis liquor ſeems greatly to te- 
ſemble a ſaturated ſolution of iron 
made in ſpirit of ſalt : its taſte i 
highly aſtringent, and ſomewhat 
ſweetiſh, It may be given in doſes 
of adrop or two in any convenient 
vehicle, for the ſame intentions a 
the other chalybeates. It is called 
by ſome of the chemical writers 
oleum martis per deliquium, and 9 
ſentia martit. 


SAL MARTIS. 


Salt of ſteel. 
Lond. 


Take of : 
Strong ſpirit or oil of yitriol, 
eight ounces ; 
Iron filings, four ounces; 
Water, two pints, 
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Mix them together; and after the 
ebullition ceaſes, let the mixture 
ſtand for ſome time upon warm 
ſand; then pour off and filter 
the liquor; and after proper ex- 

halation, ſet it by to cryſtallize. 


VITRIOLUM MARTITS, ſeu 
SAL CHALYBIS. 
Vitridl of iron, or ſalt of fleet. 
Eainb, 
Take of 
Oil of vitriol diluted with equal 
its quantity of warm water, 
four ounces z 
Filings of iron, three ounces, 
Cautiouſly mix them together, and 
digeſt in a cucurbit for twelve 
hours, that the metal may be 
diſlolved ; filter the ſolution 
whilſt hot, then evaporate it till 
a pellicle appears on the ſurface, 
and ſet it in a cold place, until 
the vitriol has cryſtallized at the 
bottom of the veſſel. The li- 
quor poured off from the cryſtals 
is to be again evaporated till a 
pellicle forms on the top, and 
ſet to ſhoot as before. Collect 
all the cryſtals together, and dry 
them on a paper in the ſhade. 


Duni the diſſolution of the 
ron, a ſtrong ſulphureous vapour 
anſcs, which on the approach of 
flame, catches fire, and explodes, 
ſo as ſometimes to burſt the veſ- 
ſel; to this particular therefore, 
the operator ought to have due 
regard. 

The chemiſts are ſeldom at the 
truuble of preparing this ſalt ac- 
cording to the directions above 
given; but in its ſtead ſubſtitute 
common preen vitriol, purified by 
lolution in water, filtration, and cry- 
ſallization. The only difference 
1 betwixt the two is, that the com- 
mon vitziol contains ſomewhat 
more metal in proportion to the a- 
ad; and hence in keeping, its 
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green colour is much ſooner de- 


| baſed by a ruſty browniſh caſt. 


The ſuperfluous quantity of metal 
may be eaſily ſeparated, by ſuffer- 
ing the ſolution of the vitriol to 
ſtand for ſome time in a cold place, 
when a browniſh yellow ochery 
ſediment will fall to the bottom ; 
or it may be perfectly diſſolved, 
and kept ſuſpended, by a ſuitable 
addition of oil of vitriol. If the 
vitriol is ſuſpected to contain any 
cupreous matter, (which it does not 
appear that the common Engliſh 
vitriol ever does, though almoſt all 
the foreign vitriols do) the addition, 
of ſome bright jron wire to the ſo- 
lution will both diſcover, and effec- 
tually ſeparate that metal ; for the 
acid quits the copper to diſſolve a 
proportĩonable quantity of the iron 
and the copper, in its ſeparation 
from the acid, adheres to the undiſ. 
ſolved iron, and forms a ſkin of a 
true copper colour upon its ſurface, 
Even a vitriol of pure copper may, 
on this principle, be converted into 
a pure vitriol of iron, 

But though the vitriolic acid ap- 
pears, ia this operation, to have ſo 
much ſtronger a diſpoſition to unite 
with iron than with copper, that it 
totally rejects the latter upon pre- 
ſenting the former for it to a& 
upon; the operator may; never- 
theleſs, g ve a dangerous impreg- 
nation of copper to the pureſt and 
moſt ſaturated ſolution of iron in 
the vitriolic acid, by the uſe of cop- 
= veſſels. If the martial ſolution 

boiled in a copper veſſel, it 
never fails to diſſolve a part of the 
copper, diſtinguiſhable by its giv- 
ing a cupreous ſtain to a piece of 
bright iron immerſed in it. By the 
addition of the iron, the copper 
is feparated ; by boiling it again 
without iron, more of the copper 
is diſfolved ; and this may in like 
manner be ſeparated by adding 

more iron. 
The 
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The ſalt of ſteel is one of the 
moſt efficacious preparations of this 
metal; and not unfrequently made 
uſe of, in cachectic and chlorotic 
caſes, for exciting the uterine pur- 
gations, ſtrengthening the tone of 
the viſcera, and deſlroying worms. 


It may be conveniently taken in 


a liquid form, largely diluted with 
aqueous fluids, Boerhaave directs 
it to be d:\lolIved in an hundred 
times its quartity of water, and 
the folution to be taken in the doſe 
of twelve ounces, on an empty 
ſtomach, walking gently after it; 
thus managed, he ſays, it opens the 
body, purges, proves diuretic, kills 
and expel> worms, tinges the ex- 


1 0 
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Orrs is leſs eaſy of ſolution 
than iron; and, in its metal- 
lic ſtate, does not appear to be 
ated cn by the animal fluids, or to 
have any conſiderable effect in the 
body. Diſſolved, it proves exter- 
nally an eſcharotic; internally, a 
violent purgative and emetic. 
Acids of every kind diſſolve it, and 
likewiſe volatile alkalies. With 
the vegetable and marine acids, it 
forms a green ſolution; with the 
vitriolic acid, and volatile alkalics, 
a blue. 


As usruu. 

Let thin copper plates be ſtratified 
in a crucible with ſulphur ; aud 
calcined with a ſtrong fire until 
they become pulverable. 


PaEPARAaTIONS of this kind, 
made with ſulphur, nitre, and com- 
mon ſalt, or mixtures of theſe, or 
by calcining the copper without 
addition, have been ſometimes uſed 
ia external applications, for drying 
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crements black, or forms them ini 
a matter like clay, ftrengtheny 
the fibres, and thus cures mary 
different diſtempers. The quar- 
tity of vitriol 1a the above doſe 
of the ſolution is fifty-ſeven praing 
and a half: but in common prac+ 
tice, ſuch large doſes of this ſtrong 
chalybeate are never ventured cn, 
Four or five grains, and in mary 
caſes half a grain, are ſufficient, for 
the intentions in which chalybeat 
medicines are given, Very dilute 
ſolutions, as thar of a grain of the 
ſalt in a pint of water, may be uſed 
as ſuccedanea to the natural chaly. 
beate waters, and will in may 
caſes produce ſimilar effects. 


1. IV. 
of copper. 


and cleanſing ulcers, and prevent. 
ing the growth of fungous fleſh; 
and ſometimes likewiſe internally, 
They are ſtill retained in fone 
foreign pharmacopœias, but have 
not for a long time been talen 
notice of among us, for any medi- 
Cinal intention, 


CRYSTALLI VENERIS, 

Cry/ials of copper. 
Diſſolve _ te Ha thrice its 
weight of aquafortis, adding 
the metal to the acid by lite 
and little at a time, Evaporate 
the liquor by a gentle heat, ill 
one half of it is waſted ; then 
ſet the remainder in a cool place 
to chryſtallize: afterwards dry the 
cryſtals, and keep them in a vial 

cloſe ſtopt from the air. 


Tus cryſtals are ſtrongly ca- 
ſtic, ſimilar to the cau//icum luna 
but are ſo much diſpoſed to liquety, 
that they are ſcarce ever made de 


ol, aud cannot eaſily be preſerved, 
TixC- 


Chap. 10. 


Tincrux A VENERIS VOLATILIS. 
Volatile tincture of copper. 

Take of 
Copper filings, one dram ; 

Spirit of ſal ammoniac, twelve 
drams. 

Let them ſtand together in a cloſe 
veſſel, frequently ſhaking it, un- 
til the liquor is tinged of a beau- 
tiful violet colour, 


Tuts tincture, or ſolution, of 
copper has been given internally, 
in the doſe of a few drops, as a 
diuretic. Boechaave directs at firſt 
three drops to be taken in a morn- 
ing faſting, with a glaſs of mead, 
and this doſe to be daily doubled 
till it comes to twenty-four drops ; 
which laſt quantity is to be conti- 
nued for ſome days: he ſays, that 
by this means, he cured an hydro- 
pic perſon labouring under a con- 
firmed aſcites; and that the medi- 
cine procured ſurprizing diſcharges 
of urine; that nevertheleſs, on try- 
ing it in another caſe of the ſame 
kind, it did not anſwer. | See the 
article Cur Ru, p. 132. 


ENS VENERIS. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Colcothar of blue vitriol well 
edulcorated with water, and 
afterwards dried, 

Sal ammoniac, of each equal 
parts, | 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and put them 
into an eartben- cucurbit, fo as 
to fill two-thirds thereof. Place 
the cucurbit in an open fire, and 
having adapted to it a- glaſs 
blind-head, apply at firſt a gen- 
tle heat, which is to be increaſed 

degrees, and continued as 


long as the flowers ariſe of a 
yellow colour inclined to red : 
when the veſſels are grown cold, 


let the flowers be carefully ſwept 
out with a feather. 
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Ir the blue vitriol be perſectly 
good, this proceſs will not ſucceed 
in the manner here ſet down; 
where it does ſucceed, that is; 
where the flowers prove of a red- 
diſh ye low colour (ex luteo ruben- 
tes) it is to be preſumed, that the 
ſucceſs is owing to the vitriol par- 
taking largely of iron, and that 
the preparation is not greatly dif- 
ferent from the flores martiales of 
the preceding ſection. The colour 
of blue vitriol is undoubtedly owing 
to copper ; but moſt of the common 
vitriols of this kind contain, alſo, 
no inconſiderable quantity of iron 
and a reddiſh yellow colour of the 
flowers may be looked npon as a 
mark, that it is chiefly or ſole!y 
the iron that the ſal ammoniac has 
carried up. For this is the colour 
which iron always gives in its ſub» 
limates with ſal ammoniac ; where- 
as copper, in all its ſolutions, or 
ſoluble combinations with ſal am- 
moniac, or other ſaline bodies, gives 
a blue or a green, or a colour com- 
pounded of theſe two. 

The proceſs is originally taken 
from Mr. Boyle, who tells us, that 
he and a chemiſt, endeavouring to 
imitate Butler's ſtone by a prepara- 
tion of calcined vitriol, and finding 
the medicine upon trial, though far 
ſhort of what Helmont aſcribes to 
his, yet no ordinary one, they call- 
ed it, for the minera!'s ſake it was 
made of, ns primum Venerts, 

The compoſition of vitriols was at 


that time but imperfefly known; 


and this is nat the only inſtance of 


an effect being aſctibed to the cu- 


preous part of a vitriol, which 


was owing to the ferrugineous, 
Though Boyle looked on the pre- 


paration as proceeding from cop- 
per, and accordingly direfts a 
good venereal vitricl to be uſed; 
yet, in the Goſlarian and Dentzick 
vitriol, which he recommends as 
being very fit for the purpoſe, iron 
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is the prevailing metal, the quan- 


tity of copper being very incon- 
derable ; and it appears from his 
own words, that ſometimes at leaſt, 
he uſed the Engliſh vitriol, which 
is - ſcarcely ever found to con- 
tain any metallic matter beſides 
iron. 'The yellow or reddiſh colour 
which he aſcribes to his ſublimate, 
and its property of turning to an 
inky blackneſs with infuſion of 
palls, are marks of its having 

een truly a chalybeate prepa- 
ration. 

In the preceding edition of the 
London pharmacopceia, agreeably 
to Boyle's opmion of the produc- 
tion of the ſublimate, the proceſs 
was inſerted with blue vitrol ; and 
thoſe of Edinburgh and Paris fol- 
lowed the example. The London 
college, at the laſt reviſal of their 
book, have corrected this error, 
and ordered green vitriol, or filings 
of iron itſelf, to be uſed ; but the 
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miſtake is ſtill continued in the the 
pharmacopceias. 

From good blue vitriol, or pur 
vitriol of copper, the ſublimat 
here required cannot be obtained: 


and although it may be prepare 


from the common blue vitriol af 
the ſhops, as I have on trial found 
that it may; yet it is ſurely in. 
prudent to endanger impregnating 
the preparation with that noxiou 
metal; more eſpecially as pure vj. 
triols of iron are procurable at x 
much cheaper rate than the other, 
Thoſe mixed vitriols in which the 
copper greatly prevails, give fit: 
green or blue cupreous ſublimat, 
and afterwards a yellow or red 
diſh ferrugineous one ; and thoſe 
in which iron abounds moſt, gin 
ficſt the ferrugineous, and ater. 
wards the cupreous flowers: though 
poſſibly neither ſublimate is es. 
tirely free from an admixture d 
the other, 
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Preparations of lead. 


EAD readily melts in the fire, 
and calcines into a duſky 
powder; which, if the flame is 
reverberated on it, becomes at firſt 
yellow, then red, and at length 
melts into a vitreous maſs. 'This 
metal diſſolves eaſily in the nitrous 
acid, difficultly in the vitriolic, 
and in ſmall quantity in the ve- 
table acids ; it 1s alſo ſoluble 
in expreſled oils, eſpecially when 
calcined. 

Lead and its calces, whilſt un- 
diſſolved, have no conſiderable ef- 
fects as medicines. Diſſolved in 
oils, they are ſuppoſed to be (when 
externally applied) anti-inflamma- 
tory and deſiccative. Combined 
with vegetable acids, they are no- 
tably ſo; and taken internally, 


prove a powerful but dangerow 
ſtyptic. 


PLUMBUM US TUM. 
Burnt lead. 
Edinb. 

Melt lead with a gentle fire, and 
keep it continually ſtirring, will 
an iron ſpatula, till it change 
into powder. 


MINIUM. 
Red lead. 
Edinb. 

Let any quantity of lead be melt 
in an uoglazed carthen veſt, 
and kept ſtirring with ao 17 
ſpatula, till it falls into 2 po 
der, at firſt blackiſh, afterwars 
yellow, and at length of _ 


for 1 


ternal 
famm 
uicers 
howey 
ble * 1 
ſerther 
ve cc 
guent, 


red colour, in which laſt ſtate 
it is called minium ; takin 

care not. to raiſe the fire 5 
high as to run the calx into a 


vitreous maſs. 


Tas preparation of red lead is ſo 
troubleſome and tedious, as ſcarce 
eyer to be attempted by the apo- 
thecary or chemiſt; nor indeed is 
this commodity expected to be made 
by them, the preparation of it be- 
ing a diſtin branch of buſineſs, 
The makers melt large quantities 
of lead at once, upon the bottom 
of a reverberatory furnace built for 
this purpoſe, and ſo contrived, 
that the flame acts upon a large 
ſurface of the metal, which is con- 
tinaally changed by the means of 
iron rakes drawn backwards and 
forwards, till the fluidity of the 
leid is deſlroyed;; after which, the 
calx is only now and then turned. 
By barely ſtirring the calx, as a- 
bove directed, in a veſſel over the 
fire, it acquires no redneſs; the 
reverbzration of flame upon the 
ſurface being abſolutely neceſſary 
for this effect. It is ſaid, that 
twenty pounds of lead gain, in this 
proceſs, five pounds; and that the 
calx, being reduced into lead again, 
is found one pound leſs than the 
original weight of the metal. 

Theſe calces are employed in ex- 
ternal applications, for abating in- 
flammations, cleanſing and healing 
uicers, and the like. Their effects, 
however, are not very conſidera- 
ble; nor are they perhaps of much 
%urther real uſe, than as they 
ve conſiſtence to the plaſter, un- 
gent, &c. 


19.4 

e melts 

a veſſeh CERUSSA. 

an 10 Ceruſſe, or white lead. 

a po : Edinb. 

terwad Pat ſome vinegar into the bottom 

f a det) of an earthen vetlel, and ſuſ- 
red perd over the vinegar very thin 
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plates of lead, in ſuch a manner - 
that the vapour which ariſes 
from the acid, may circulate a” 
bout the plates. Set the con- 
taining veſſelin the heat of horſe- 
dung, © for three weeks: if at 
the end of this time, the plates 
are not totally calcined, ſcrape 
off the white powder, and ex- 

| poſe them again to the ſteam of 
vinegar, till all the lead is thus 
corruded into powder. 


Tus making of white lead alſo 
is become a trade by itſelf, and 
confined to a few perſons, who 
have large conveniencies for this 
purpoſe. The general method which 
they follow, is nearly the ſame with 
that above deſcribed. See the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, No 137. 

In this preparation, the lead is 
ſo far opened by the acid, as to 
diſcover, when taken internally, 
the malignant quality of the me- 
tal; and to prove externally, when 
ſprinkled on running ſores, or ul- 
cers, moderately cooling, drying, 
and aſtrictive. 


SACCHARUM SATURNI. 
Sugar of lead. 
Lond. 

Boil ceruſſe with diſtilled vinegar, 
in a leaden veſſel, until the vine- 
gar becomes ſufficiently ſweet ; 
then filter the vinegar through 
paper, and after due evaporation 
ſet it to cryſtallize, 


Eiinb. 

Put any quantity of ceruſſe into a 
cucurbit, and pour thereon di- 
ſtilled vinegar to the height of 
four inches. Digeſt them toge- 
ther for ſome days in a ſand- heat, 
till the vigegar has acquired a 
{weetiſh taſte, when it is to be 
ſuffered to ſettle, and then pour- 
ed off. Add freth vinegar to the 
remainder, and repeat this pro- 
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ceſs till the menſtruum no longer 
extracts any ſweet taſte. Let all 
the impregnated liquors reſt for 
ſome time; and after they have 
been poured from the feces, e- 
vaporate them, in a glaſs veſlel, 
to the conſiſtence of thin honey; 

ſo that, upon being ſet in a cool 
place, the ſugar may ſhoot into 
cryl/als, which are efterwards to 
be dried in the ſhade, Exhale 
the remaining liquor to a pellicle, 
ſet it again in the cold, and more 
cryſtals will ſhoot ; repeat this 
operation till no cryſtals can be 
any longer obtained. 


Crrwusse (eſpecially that fort 
called fate lead, which is not, like 
the others, ſubject to adulteration) 
is much preferable either to minium 
or litharge, for making the ſugar 
of lead; for the corroſion, which 
it has already undergone from the 


ſteam of vinegar, diſpoſes it to dif-. 


ſoive more readily, It ſhould be 
finely powdered betore the vinegar 
is put to it, and during the digeſ- 
tion, or boiling, every now and 
then ſtir;ed up with a wooden ſpa- 
tula, to promote its diſſolution, and 

revents its concreting into a hard 
mals at the bottom. The flrong 
acid obtained from the caput mor- 
tuum of vinegar (ſee page 452.) 
may be employed for this proceſs 
to better advantage than the weak. 
er, though puter acid, above direct- 
ed. If a {mall quantity of rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine be prudently added 
to the ſolution as ſoon as it is duly 
exhaled, and the mixture ſuffered 
to grow cold by flow degrees, the 
ſugar wiil concrete into very large 
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and tranſparent cryſtals, which are 
ſcarcely to be obtained by any o- 
ther method, | 

The ſygar of lead is much more 
efficacious than the foregoing pre. 
parations, in the ſeveral intentions 
which they are applied to. Some 
have ventured upon it internally, 
in doſes of a few grains, as a ſtyp- 
tic, in hzmorrhages, profuſe col. 
liquative ſweats, ſeminal fluxes, the 
fluor albus, &c, nor has it failed 
their expectations. It very power- 
fully reſtrains the diſcharge ; but 
almoſt as certainly as it does this, 
it occaſions ſymptoms of another 
kind, often more dangerous than 
thoſe removed by it, and ſome- 
times fatal. Violent pains in the 
bowels, or through the whole bo- 
dy, and obſtinate conſtipations, 
ſometimes immediately follow, eſ- 
pecially if the doſe has been con- 
ſiderable; cramps, tremors, and 
weakneſs of the nerves, generally, 
ſooner or later, enſue, 

Boerhaave is of opinion, that this 
preparation proves malignant only, 
in ſo far as its acid happens to be 
ab/orbed in the body; for in ſuch 
caſe, he ſays, ** it returns again in- 
0 to ceruſſe which is violently poi- 
% ſonous. On this principle it 
would follow, that in habits where 
acidities abound, the ſugar of lead 
would be innocent. But this is far 
from being the caſe. Lead andits 
* 1 act in the body only 
in ſo far as they are combined with 
acid; ceruſſe poſſeſſes the qualities 
of the ſaccharum only in a low de- 
gree; and either of them freed 
trom the acid, have little, if any 
effect at all, 
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IN eaſily melts in the fire, 
1 and calcines into a duſky 
powder, which by a farther con- 
tinuance of the heat, becomes 
white. A maſs of tin heated till 
it is juſt ready to melt, proves 
extremely brittle, ſo as to fall in 
pieces from a blow, and by dex- 
trous agitation into powder, Its 
roper menſtruum is aqua regia; 
though the other mineral acids alio 
may be made to diſſolve it, and 
the vegetable ones in ſmall quan- 
tity, It cryſtallizes with the vege- 
table and vitriolic acids ; but with 
the others, deliquiates. 

The virtues of this metal are lit- 
It has been recom- 
mended as an antihyſteric, antihec- 
tic, &c. At preſent, it is chiefly 
uſed as an anthelmintie. 


STANNUM PULVERATUM, 
Powdered tin. 
Lond. 

Melt the tin, and pour it into a 
wooden box rubbed in the inſide 
with chalk : then 1mmediately 
let the box be nimbly ſhaken, 
and a part of the tin will fall 
into powder. The remainder is 
to be melted a ſecond time, and 
treated in the ſame manner, till 
the whole of the metal is thus 
reduced into powder, 


Ta1s preparation has been uſed 
for ſome time as a remedy againſt 
worms, particularly the flat kinds, 
wich too often elude the force of 
other medicines. The general doſe 
is f om a ſcruple to a dram ; ſome 
confine it to a few grains, But 
Dr. Alſton aſſures us, in the Edin- 
burgh eſſays, that its ſucceſs chiefly 

Ll 


£4 


of tin, 


depends upon its being given in 
much larger quantities: he gives 
an ounce of the POW CET on an 
empty ſtomach, mixed with four 
ounces of melaſies ; next day, half 
an ounce; and the day following, 
half an ounce more: after which, 
a cathartic is adminifiered : he fans 
the worms are uſually voided dun 
the operation of the purg©, but that 
pains of the ſtomach occaiioned »y 
them are removed almoii fta 
diately upon taking the firlt 30e 
of the tin. The experimeuts on 
tin related in page 231 of this work, 
account ſufficiently tor its being de- 
ſtructive to theſe animals; though 
not for its being ſafe to the patient. 


CALX JOVIS. 
Calx of tin. 
Edinb. 

Melt any quantity of tin in an un- 

laſed earthen veſſel, and keep 

it continually ſtirring with an 

iron ſpatula, until it falls into a 
calx, 


Tuis proceſs is not here intend. 
ed to be carried fo far as the phar- 
maceutical writers in general di- 
ret ; it muſt be diſcontinucd as 
ſoon as the metal is reduced into 
a duſky powder: if calcined to 
whiteneſs, the following operation 
would not well ſucceed. As to the 
virtues of the calx, they do not 
ſeem to be greatly different from 
thoſe of the | fans For preparztion, 


SAL JOVIS. 
Salt of tin. 
Edinb. 
Take one pound of che foregoing 
calx of tin; and four ounces of 
K k 4 32444 
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aqua regia, diluted with ſix times 
its quantity of ſpring water. 
Digeſt them together ia a ſand- 
heat for two days : then ſhake 
the veſſel, and after the more 

onderous parts of the calx have 
ſubſided, pour off the turbid li- 
quor, and evaporate it almoſt to 
dryneſs: the further exſiccation 
of the matter is to be performed 
on bibulous paper. On the calx 
which is left, pour half as much 
of the diſſolvent as was employ- 
ed at firſt; and proceed in the 
ſame manner as before, 


In former editions, the men- 
ſtruum, after digeſtion upon the 
calx of tin, was ordered to be fil- 
tered, then evaporated till a pelit- 
cle appeared upon the ſurface, and 
ſet by to cryltallize. But the 
cryſtallization ſucceeded very ill; 
and ſuch cryſtalline matier, as was 
with difficulty obtained, proved to 
be little other than a nitrous 
emmoniacal ſalt afforded by the 
aqua regia; for this menſtruum 
does not diflolve, or diflol:es only 
an inconſiderable quantity of, the 
calx of tin. The proceſs is now ren- 
dered more practicable, by allow- 
ing the finer parts of the calx to 
be mixed with the liquor in an 

ndiſſolved ſtate, and the whole to 
be inſpiſſated and exſ.ccated toge- 
ther. It is probable, however, 
that the preparation here intend- 
ed, might be obtained in a manner 
ſtill more commodious. 

I cannot apprehend what advan- 
$436 there is in calcining the tin. 

in, in its metallic ſtate, diſſolves 
freely in aqua regia, but calcina- 
tion renders it almoſt indiſſoluble 
in that menſtruum : the further it is 
calcined, the more does it loſe of 
its ſolubility. If tin and its calx 
were of equal ſolubility, it could 
ſcarcely be ſuſpected that the ſolu- 
tions of the two would be different 
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in quality; for the phlogiſton, 

inflammable priaciple, which fit 
expels from metals in their calci. 
nal ion, is equally extricated by 
acids in their diſſolution. A al: 
of tin with aqua regia may there- 
fore be more advantageoully pre. 
pared in the following manner, 


Let m«Ited tin be poured in (mail 
ſtreams into a veſſel of cold wa- 
ter, that it may be reduced in- 
to grains, Drop theſe by little 
and little, as a prain at a time, 
into aqua regia, that the diſſo- 
lution may go on ſlowly, without 
cfferveſcence or the diſcharge of 
fumes. When the metal is no 
longer ated on, pour off the 
ſolution, and evaporate it in 
a ſand-heat, till a dry ſalt is 
left. 


THr1s preparation ſ:ems intend- 
ed chiefly for external uſe, as a 
m ld eſcharotic and detergent. It 
is not ſo corroſive as might be ex- 
peed, nor much diſpoſed to li- 
quefy in the air, though it is not 
eaſily made to aſſume a cryſtalline 
form. A perfect cryſtalline ſalt 
may be obtained from tin by the 
vitriolic acid, in the following 
manner, 


Take two ounces of tin, reduced 
into grains or filings ; and five 
ounces of oil of vitriol. Put 
them into a wide-necked glals, 
in a ſand-heat, and increale the 
fire till the liquid boils and eva- 
porates, and the matter remains 
almoſt dry. Then remove the 
veſſel from the fire, and when 
the ſaline reſiduum has con- 


creted, add a proper quantity of 
water, which, by the aſſiſtance of 


a moderate heat, will diſſolve 
nearly the whole, Filter the {0- 
lution, and after due evapora- 


ſtallize. 
tion, ſet it to cryſtalliz E 
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Chap. 10. 


Saur of tin for internal uſe, has 
been commonly directed to be pre- 
pered with diſtilled vinegar; b di- 
geſting the vinegar on calcined tin, 
and then evaporating and cryſtal- 
lizing, Several of the chemiſts 
have denied that any cryſtals would 
by this means be obtained, or that 
the diſtilled vinegar would diſſolve 
any part of the calx: and indeed 
when the tin is but moderately cal- 
cined, as above directed, it does 
not appear that any ſolution hap- 
x ens. 

v "There are two ſtates in which 
tn is conſiderably acted upon by 


f y:getable acids: its perfect metal- 
0 lic fate, and that of a perfect calx. 
he Plates of pure tin, put into com- 
in mon vinegar, are in a few hours 
18 corroded ; by degrees the liquor 
becomes quite opake and 121 
and depoſits great part of the cor- 
id. roded tin to the bottom in form of 
$ 2 a whitiſh powder; but till retains 
It apart exquiſitely divided ; forafter 
ex · ſanding for many days, and after 
li- paſing through a filter, ſo much 
not remained ſuſpended, as to pive a 
line whitiſhneſs and opacity to the fluid. 
ſalt Acid juices of — ſubſtituted to 
the vinegar, exhibited the ſame phæ- 
wing nomena, Theſe experiments, tho? 
tiey do not ſhew that the tin is 
thus ſufficiently diſſolved to afford 
juced a perfe&t cryſtalline ſalt, prove, ne- 
| five rertheleſs, what is of more import. 
Put ance to be known, that tin, or 
glass, urned veſſels, however pure the 
je the be, will give a metalline im- 
d eva- pregnation to light vegetable acids 
mains V kered to ſtand in them for a few 
ye the kcurs, 


when In order to the obtaining a per- 
con. 4 ſolution of tin for cryſtaliiza- 


tity of bon, the metal mutt be highly cal- 
ance 0 ened; for though its ſolution in 
diſſolve mineral acids is prevented by cal- 
the ſo⸗ "nation, it is otherwiſe in regard 
vapora- '0 the vegetable, Some take the 
Wann calx of tin, and having 
Sail | 
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ſpread it thinly over the bottom 
of a proper veſſel, continue the 
calcination in a gentle heat, fre- 
quently ſtirring the powder, for 
three or four days, 1n a furnace 
where the air may paſs freely over 


the ſurface. Others mix the com- 
mon calx or filings of tin with 
twice their weight of nitre, and 
inject the mixture by degrees into 
a veſſel ſtrongly heated, over which 
are fitted a number of aludels, or 
earthen pots with holes in their 
bottoms ; the lowermoſt of theſe 
veſſels has a hole alſo in the fide, 
through which the matter is thrown 
in: during the deflagration which 
happens on each irjeftion, a part 
of the tin 1s volatilized, and ad- 
heres to the pots in form of a 
fine white powder, which is ſwept 
out and waſhed with water. Others 
obtain a calx of tin, perhaps not 
leſs perfe&, more expeditiouſly and 
with leſs trouble ; by diſſolving the 
metal in aqua regia, (which, as 
already obſerved, has, in this re- 
ſpet, nearly the ſame effect ag 
fire,) and afterwards recovering the 
calx, by diluting the ſolution with 
about four times its quantity of 
water, and gradually adding to it 
ſpirit of ſal ammonĩac till the effer- 
veſcence ceaſes: a white curdly 
matter precipitates, which is to be 
waſhed with water and dried, 


Take of calx of tin, prepared in 
either of the above methods, 
one pound ; of diſtilled vinegar, 
one gallon. Digeſt them toge- 
ther, occaſionally ſtirring up the 
matter from the bottom, till the 
vinegar has acquired a rough 
ſweetiſh taſte ; then evaporate 
the liquor to the conſiſtence of 
a ſyrup, add to 1t about one. 
twentieth its weight of rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine, and ſuffer the 
he it ſlowly to decreaſe, that the 
ſalt may cryſtallize. 

Tus 
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Tae cryſtals obtained by this 
method are hard, ſolid, colour- 
leſs, tranſparent, void of acrimony. 
They have been recommended in 
the doſe of a few grains, in ute- 
rine diſorders ; but it does not up- 
pear that experience has warranted 
the virtues attributed to them; 
nor are any of theſe falts at pre- 
ſent made uſe of in common prac- 
tice, or kept in the ſhops. 

The powder precipitated from 
aqua regis, either by volatile alka- 
lies, or by water alone, 1s ſome- 
times employed as a coſmetic, un- 
der the name of MacisTEeRY 
or TIN. A whiter, and more ele- 
gant, preparation of this kind 
might be obtained, by diſſolving 
the metal in the vitriolic acid, 
and precipitating with volatile ſpi- 
Tits, * 


AURUM MUSIVUM, 
Moſaic gold. 
end, 

Take of 
Tin, one pound 
Flowers of ſulphur, ſeven ounces; 
Sal ammonjac, 

Puri ſied quickſilver, of each half 
a pound. 

Melt the tin by itſelf, add to it 
the quickfilver, and when the 
mixture is grown cold, reduce 
it into powder: mix this with 
the ſulphur and ſal ammoniac, 
and ſublime in a matraſs the 
moſaic gold will be found under 
the ſublimed matter, with ſome 
droſs at the bottom. 


Tur management of this pro- 
ceſs, ſo as to give to the . 
tion the beautiful colour and ap- 


earance for which it is admired, 
or been held as a ſecret. The 
chemiſts ſeem greatly divided as 
to the proportions which the in- 
gredients ought to bear to each 
other, and in this ſume make the 
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chief difficulty to conſiſt ; while 
others make the due regulation 
of the fire to be the princip| 
point. There does not however 
appear to be any very great niceiy 
in either reſpects. I have found 
the proceſs to ſucceed equally with 
very different proportions of the 
materials; by mixing them tho. 
roughly together; Putting them 
into a wide necked matraſs upon: 
little ſand in an iron pot; apply. 
ing a gentle fire for ſome time, 
till the white fumes, which zro% 
copiouſly at firſt, and paſſed out 
at the neck of the glaſs, began to 
abate ; then gradually increafirg 
the fire till the ſand became red 
hot, and keeping it up in thi 
ſtate for a conſiderable while, ac- 
cording to the quantity of the 
mixture. 

The moſaic gold is chiefly v 
lued, and receives its name fron 
its ſparkling gold-like hue, As1 
medicine, it is at preſent little te. 
garded ; though formerly held in 
conſiderable eſteem, in hyſlencal 
and hypochondriacal complaints, 
malignaut fevers, and venered 
diſorders. In theſe laſt it has been 
recommended, from a ſuppolition 
of its being a mercurial; but «a 
conſidering the circumſtances d 
the proceſs, and the phenomens 
that occur in it, there will appeu 
little probability of any of the 
mercury being retained in the pit 
paration. 

The matraſs being broken when 
the proceſs is finiſhed, the moſat 
gold is found in the bottom; and 
the ſublimed ſubſtance above , 
conſiſts partly of ſal ammo 
partly 2 and partly of 4 
cinnabar reſulting from the com 
bination of part of the ſulphu 
and mercury, The aurum 9% 
ſaicum is found to weigh mg 
than the tin employed; but pi 
tin, in being calcined by 1% 

$41 
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ains very nearly as much as it 
does in this proceſs : the golden 
colour is probably owing to a mi- 
nute portuon of ſulphur adhering 
to the tin. On roaſting the au- 
rum over 2 gentle fire, it ſmokes 


the 2 little, and ſoon changes it gold- 

ho. en hue to a dirty-coloured one, 

em pot unlike that of tin lightly cal- 

T7 cinzd: being then mixed with a 

ply- proper flux, and melted in a cru- 

me, l 

role 

out 

n to 

zung 

rel ; 

this 1 or quickſilver, 
a0 is a ponderous metallic 

F the fluid, totally volatile in a ſtrong 

hee, and caleinable by a weaker 

2 one (though very difficultly) into 
from a red powdery ſubſtance. It diſ- 
As 1 ſolves in the njtrous acid, is c0:- 

le re roded by the vitriolic, but not act- 

eld in ed on by the marine in its liquid 


late: it nevertheleſs may be com. 
bined with this laſt, if kilfully 
applied in the form of fume. 
(uickf!ver unites, by trituration, 
with earthy, unctuous, refinous, 
and other like ſubſtances, ſo as to 
ſs its ſlpidity : triturated with 
julphur, it forms a black maſs, 


oftion 
wut on 
ces d 


omen x rms 
appeu hich by ſublimation changes iato 
of the WP beautiful red one. 

he pte · The general virtues of the mer- 


urial p eparations are, to fuſe the 


n when ne., however viſcid, in the mi- 
moſic Neft and remoteſt veſſels ; by this 
u; and Pins they prove eminently ſer- 
ove it, "cable in inveterate chronical dif. 
mouiac, er, proceeding from a thick- 
dy of 3 eſs ard fuggiſhneſs of the hu- 
he con- wr, end obſtinate obſtructions 


{the glands, Crude mercury has 
o effect this way. Reſolved into 


h mi ne or divided into minute par- 
but pa, and prevented from re- unit- 
yy ite 8 by the interpoſition of other 


a a . 
wlances, it operates yery power- 
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cible, it yields a lump of tin, not 
far ſhort of the original weight of 
the metal. 

The college of Edinburgh, 
though they formerly divided this 
preparation into two proceſſes, one 
for amalgamating the tin with the 
mercury, the other for the ſubli- 
mation with the ſulphur and al 


ammoniac, have now entirely re- 
jected it. 


rr. 
Preparations of Mercury. 


fully; unleſs the dividing body be 
ſulphur, which reſtrains its action. 
Combined with a ſmall quantity 
of the mineral acids, it acts effec- 
tually though in general mildly ; 
with a larger, it proves violently 
corroſive. 


ARGENTI VIVI 
PURIFICATIO. 


Purification of quickſilver. 
L. E. 


Diſtil quickſi:ver in a retort; and 
afterwards waſh it with water 
and common ſalt, or with vine- 

ar. 

f a glaſs retort is made uſe of 
for this operation, it ought to have 
a low body, and a long neck ; 
and the neck ſhould be confidera- 
bly inclined downwards, ſo as to 
allow the eleyated mercury a quick 
deſcent : the receiver ſhould be 
filled almoſt to the neck of the re- 
tort with water ; the uſe of this is 
not to condenſe, but to cool, the 
diſtil.ing quickfilver, leſt falling 
hot upon the bottom, it ſhould 
crack the, glaſs, The diſtillation 
may be more conveniently per- 
formed in an iron retort, or an 
iron pot fitted with a head. 

The fire ſhould be raiſed no 
higher than is ſufficieat to elevate 
tie 
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the mercury; for certain mineral 
ſubſtances, Wiic are ſaid to be 
ſometimes mixed with it, prove in 
part volatile in a degree of heat, 
not mach grez.er than that in 
which mercury a'ſtils. Mr. Boyle 
relates, that he has known quick- 
filver carry up with it a portion 
even of lead, ſo as to have its 
weight very ſenfibly increaſed 
thereby; and this happened, 
though only a moderate fire was 
uſed. 


Maacustus ALCALIZATUS. 
Alkalized mercury, 
Take of 
Pure quickfilver, three drams; 
Prepared crabs-eyes, five drams, 
Grind them together in a glaſs 
mortar, till the mercurial glo- 


bules diſappear, . 


Tuts preparation, which has 
rever been received into the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia, and is now 
rejected from the Edinburgh, is 
inſerted here on account of its be- 
ing ſtill now and then called for, 
and held by ſome in conſiderable 
eſtcem, It has never come much 
into common practice, the labour 
of making it having been a temp- 
tation to a gricvous abuſe in its 
preparation, viz. the addition of 
an intermedium, which facilitates 
the union of the mercury with the 
crabs-eyes, but greatly abates it 
medical powers. The medicine, 
when duly prepared, is an uſeful 
altt rative; and may be given, in 
cutan ous or venereal cales, from 
two or three grains to a ſcruple. 


- A SACCHARA- 
Sugared mercury. 
Edinb. 
Take 
Pure quickſilver, 
Brown ſugar-candy, of each half 
an ounce ; . 


ee ed REN 
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Eſſential oil of juniper benig, 
ſixteen drops. 

Grind them together in a yl 

mortar, until the mercury cealy 


to appear. 


Tus efſential oil, here added, 
ſaid to be a very uſeful ingredient; 
not only promoting the extinftio 
of the quickſilver (which howenr 
is fti.} not a little difficult and u 
dious) but likewiſe improving the 
medicine. The intention, in thi 
and the foregoing proceſs, is onl 
to divide the mercury by the in 
terpoſition of other bodies; fa 
when thus managed (as already ob 
ſerved)it has very powerful effet; 
though whilſt undivided it ſeens 
to be altogether inactive. Sugz 
alone appatently anſwers this i. 
tention; but on the commixtur 
of aqueous fluids, the ſugar di 
folves by itſelf, leaving the mer 
cury to run together again in i 
original form : the addition of itt 
oil is ſaid in great meaſure to pre 
vent this - inconvenience. Tit 
doſe of this medicine, as an ul 
terative, is from two or une 
grains to a ſcruple. 


ETHIOPS MINERALI., 
Ethiops mineral. 
Lond. 
Take 
Purified quickſilver, 
Flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhes, 
of each equal weights. 
Grind them together, in a 80 
or ſtone mortar, until they: 


united. 
Eiinb. 
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Take of 
Purified quickfilver, 
Flowers of ſulphur waſhed, ec 
equal weights. _ | 
Grind them together in 4 * 
mortar, with a glaſs peſtle, u 
the mercurial globulzs 199 
di appear. X 
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a ethiops is made alſo with a 
double quantity of mercury. 


Taz union of the mercury and 
ulphur might be greatly facilitated 
b the aſſillance of a little warmth. 
ome are accuſtomed to make this 
reparation in a very expeditious 


hanner, by melting the ſulphur 
1 an iron ladle, then adding the 
zuickfilver, and ſtirring them to- 
ether till the mixture is complet- 
d, The ſmall degree of heat 
ere ſufficient, cannot reaſonably 
e ſuppoſed to do any injury to 
ubllances, which have already un- 
erpone much greater fires, not 
ay in the extraction from their 
res, but likewiſe in the purifica- 
ons of them Cirected in the phar- 
acopœia. In the following pro- 
eſs, they are expoſed in conjunc- 
ion to a ſtrong fire, without ſuſpi- 
ion of the compound receiving 
Icy ill quality from it. Thus 
uch is certain, that the ingre- 
tients are more perfectly united by 
heat, than by the degree of tri- 
ture uſually beſtowed upon them. 
From the ethiops prepared by tri- 
ture, part of the mercury is apt to 
de ſpued out on making it into 
an electuary or pills: ſrom that 
made by fire, no ſeparation is ob - 
erved to happen. 

Ethiops mineral is one of the 
moſt inactive of the {mercurial pre- 
parations, Some practitioners have 
boldly aſſerted its poſſeſſing extra- 
rdinary virtues; and molt people 
Imavine it a medicine cf ſome et- 
kcacy, But what benefit is to be 
expected from it in the common 
Coles of eight or ten grains, or a 
ſcruple, may be judged from hence, 
dat it has been taken in doſes of 
ſeveral drams, and continued for 
a conſiderable time, without pro- 
Wing any remarkable effect. Sul- 
pur eminently abates the power 
all the more aclive minerals, 
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and ſeems to be at the ſame time 
reſtrained by them from operati 

in the body itſelf. Boerhaave, 
who is in general ſufficiently libe- 
ral in the commendation of medi. 
c.nes, diſapproves the ethiops in 
very ſtrong terms. It cannot 
« enter the abſorbent veſſels, the 
lacteals or lymphatics ; but paſſes 
„directly through the inteſtinal 
tube, where it may happen to 
« deſtroy worms, if it operates 
* luckily. They are deceived 
* who expect any other effects 
* from it; at leaſt I myſelf could 
never find them. I am afraid, 
it is unwarily given, in ſuch 
large quantities, to children 
and perſons of tender conſtitu- 
tions; as being a foreign maſs, 
* unconquerable by the body, the 
more to be ſuſpected, as it there 
continues long, ſluggiſh, and in- 
„active. It does not raiſe a ſa- 
« |tvation, becauſe it cannot come 
into the blood. Who knows 
« the effects of a ſubſtance, which, 
e ſo long as it remains compound- 
« ed, ſeems no more actire than 
% any ponderous inſipid earth!“ 
The ethiops with a double propor- 
tion of mercury, now received in- 
to the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
has a greater chance for operating 
as a mercurial; and probably the 
quantity of mercury might be lili 
turther increaſed to advantage. 


CINNABARIS FACTITIA. 
Artificial cinnabar. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Puriked quickſilver, twenty-five 
Ounces z 
Sulphur, ſeven ounces. 

Melt the ſulphur, and mix into it 
the quickſiiver ; if the mixture 
happens to catch flame, extin- 
guiſh it by covering the veilel, 
'The matter is afterwards to be 


reduced - 


— 
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reduced into powder, and ſub- 
lmed. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Puri ſied quickſilver, three pounds 
avd a half; 
Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, one 
ound. 

Melt the ſulphur in a large iron 
veſſel, over a gentle fire, and 
add to it by degrees the quick- 
filver Pony heated, ſtitring 
them conſtantly together wich 
an iron ſpatula, that they may 
be perfectly mixed. Immedi- 
ately fit upon the veſſel a wood- 
en cover, to prevent the mixture 
from taking fire: before the 
matter is grown cold, grind it 
into powder, and ſublime ac- 
cording to art. 


Ir has been cuſtomary to order 
a larger quantity of ſvlphur than 
here directed; but theſe ſmaller 
roportions anſwer better ; for the 
eſs ſulphur, the finer coloured is 
cinnabar. 

As ſoon as the mercury and ſul- 
Phur begin to unite, a conſidera- 
ble exploſion frequently happens, 
and the mixture 1s very apt to 
take fire, eſpecially if the proceſs 
is ſomewhat haltily conducted, 
'This accident, the operator will 
have previous notice of, trom the 
matter ſwelling up, and growing 
ſuddenly conſiſtent: as ſoon as 
this happens, tne veſſel muſt be 
immediately cloſe covered. 

During the ſublimation, care 
muſt be Sd that the matter riſe 
not into the neck of the veſſel, 
ſo as to block up and burſt the 
glaſs: to prevent this, a wide- 
necked bolt-head, or rather an 
al earthen jar, coated, ſhould 
be choſen for the ſubliming veſicl. 
If the former is employed, it will 
be convenient to introduce, at 


times, an iron wire, ſomewhat 
heated, in order to be the betet 
aſſured that the paſſage is 10 
blocking up; the danger of which 
may be prevented, by cautiouly 
raiſing the veſſel higher from the 
fire. 

If the ingredients were pure 
no feces will remain; in ſuch cafe 
the ſublimation may be knowa u 
be over, by introducing a wire u 
before, aud feeling therewith the 
bottom of the veſſel, which wil 
then be perfectly ſmooth : if ay 
roughneſs or inequalities are per 
ceived, either the mixture was in- 
pure, or the ſublimation is nat 
completed; if the latter be the 
caſe, the wire will ſoon be cover 
ed over with the riſing cinnabar, 

The preparers of cinnabar it 
large quantity, employ ent 
jars, which in ſhape pretty mud 
reſemble an egg. 'I'heſe are d 
different ſizes, according to th 
quantity intended to be made & 
one ſublimation, which ſometima 
amounts to two hundred weight, 
The jar is uſually coated from tht 
ſmall end, almoſt to the middle 
to prevent its breaking from tit 
vehemence, or ir:egularity of tit 
fire. The greater part, which # 
placed uppermott, not being 
ceived within the furnace, has 
occaſion for this defence. Ti 
whole ſecret, with regard to u 
proceſs, is (1) the management d 
the fire, Which ſhould be ſo firoq 
as to keep the matter continual 
ſubliming to the upper part of fle 
Jar, without coming out * * 
mouth, which is covered with l 
iron plate; (2) to put into the (i 
liming veſlel, only ſmall qua 
ties of the mixture at a time. 

A method is mentioned in 1 
practical chemiſtry of making d 
nabar without ſublimation, by? 
gitating or digeſting mercurf * 
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Iready deſcribed. I have found a leſs proportion of ſulphur than 


ſulphureous liquor more eaſily the forts commonly met with. 
zrable to have a like effect: the The regulus of antimony, and 
lotion for /ac ſulphuris will, with even white arſenic, when combin- 
me addreſs, ſucceed. ed with a certain quantity of com- 
The principal uſe of cinnabar mon ſulphur, ſeem to have their 
25 a pigment. It was formerly deletereous power deſtroyed : on 
eld in great eſteem as a medicine, ſeparating more and more of the 
| cutaneous foulneſſes, gouty and ſulphur, they exert more and more 
deuwatic pains, epileptic caſes, of their proper virulence, It does 
c. but of late, it has loſt much not ſeem unreaſonable to preſume, 
f its reputation, It appears to that mercury may have its activity 
nearly ſimilar to the ct, al- varied in like manner; that when 
ady ſpoken of. Cartheuſer re- perſectly ſatiated with ſulphur, it 
es, that having given cinnabar may be inert; and that when the 
large quantities to a dog, it quantity of ſulphur is more and 
roduced no ſenſible effect, but more leſſened, the compound may 
as partly voided along with the have greater and greater degrees 
ces unaltered, and partly found of the proper efficacy of mercu- 
ntire in the ſtomach and inteſtines rials. 
pon opening the animal. The Cinnabar is ſometimes uſed ia 
elebrated Frederick Hoffman, famigations againſt venereal ulcers 
fter beltowing high encomiums jn the noſe, mouth, and throat. 
n this preparation, as having Half a dram of it burnt, the fume 
n many inſtances within his own being imbibed with the breath, 


ade & nowledge, perfectly cured epi- has occaſioned a violent ſalivation. 
jetimel plies and vertigoes from contu- This effect is by no means owing 
yeight, Pons of the head (where it is pro- to the medicine as cinnabar : when 
om the edle, however, that the cure did ſet on fire, it is no longer a mix- 


ot ſo much depend upon the cin- ture of mercury and ſulphur ; but 
jabar, as on the ſpontaneous re- mercury reſolved into fume, and 
overy of the parts from the exter- blended in part with the volatile 
al injury) obſerves that the large vitriolie acid; in either of which 


ing w peared doſes, neceſſary for hav- circumſtances, this mineral, as al- 
has e any effect, can be borne only ready obſerved, has very powerful 
le ere the firſt paſſages are ſtrong, effects. 

to Un nd that if the fibres of the ſto- 

ment Ach and inteſtines are lax and MERCURIUS CALCINATUS. 
o (roo cid, the cinnabar, accumulat- Calcined mercury. 

\c10141\ end concreting with the mu- Lond. 


| dus matter of the parts, occaſions Put purified quickſilver inte a 
t 4 teat oppreſſion; which ſeems to broad-bottomed glaſs veſſel, hav- 

e an acknowledgment that the ing a ſmall hole open to the air; 
Innabar is not ſubdued by the and keep it in a conſtant heat, 
powers of digeſtion, and has no in a ſand-furnace, for ſeveral 
proper medicinal activity. There months, until it is calcined into 
ie indeed ſome inſtances of the a red powder, 


| the {ud 
] quae 
me. 

din ti 


king u uſe of cinnabar having 

10, U reght on a falivation ; perhaps Tuis tedious proceſs might, in 
ercury en the cinnabar, made uſe of all probability, be greatly expedit- 
uta hoſe caſes, having contained ed, by employing, inſtead of a 


alread 4 veſſel 
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veſſel with a ſmall aperture, a very 
wide-mouthed, flat-bottomed glaſs 
body, of ſuch a height that the 
mercury may not eſcape: by this 
means, the air, which is eſſential- 
ly neceſſary to the calcination of 
all metallic ſubſtances, will be 
more freely admitted. A veſlel 
might be ſo contrived, as to occa- 
fion a continual flux of air over 
the ſurface of the mercury. 

This preparation is by ſome 
highly eſteemed in venereal caſes, 
and ſuppoſed to be the moſt effica- 
cious and certain of all the mer- 
curials. It may be advantageouſly 
given in conjunction with opiates : 
a bolus or pill, containing from 
half a grain to two grains of this 
calx, and a quarter or half a grain 
or more of opium, with the addi- 
tion of ſome warm aromatic in- 
gredient, may be taken every 
night. Thus managed, it aQs 
mildly, though powerfully, as an 
alterative and diaphoretic : given 
by itſelf in larger doſes, as four 
or five grains, it proves a rough 
emetic and cathartic, 


MERCURII SOLUTIO, 
Solution of mercury. 
Eainb. 

Take equal quantities of pure 
quickſilver, and double aqua- 
fortis. Digeſt them together, in 
a phial placed in a ſand-furnace, 
that a limpid ſolution may be 
made. 


AqvarorT1s diſſolves mercury 
more eaſily, and in larger quan- 
tity, than any other acid: ſixteen 
ounces, if the menſtruum is very 
ſtrong and pure, will take up 
eleven or twelve. As the liquor 
grows cold, a conſiderable part 
concretes, at the botiom of the 
veſſel, into a cryſtalline form. If 
the whole is wanted to remain 


ſuſpended, a proper quantity of 
7 
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water ſhould be added after d 
ſolution is completed. 

This proceſs is given only 
preparatory to ſome of the folloy 
ing ones. The ſolution is hiokl 
cauſtic, ſo as ſcarce to be {i 
touched. It Rains the (kin punk 
or black. 


ww MERCURII, 

als of mercury, 
Por f 

Take any quantity of the ſolun 
of mercury, and evaporat i 
over a gentle fire, till a vl 
dry maſs remains, 


Tuis calx, or rather alt, « 
mercury, is violently corrofie, 


It is rarely made uſe of any oth B ſu 
wiſe than for making the followi not 
preparation and the corroſive {u mac! 
limate. of im 
. teflex 
MERCURIUS CALCIN ATi, 
vulgo deed 
 PRACIPITATUS RUN 
Red cals of mercury, cn ds 
called, red precipitate. 3 
0 Edinòb. * i 
Take any quantity of the cal: Th 
mercury, and reverberate it! mpor 
a crucible, with ſucceſſive ent 
grees of heat. Its white cola * 
will change firſt into a b o 
and afterwards a yellow; 4 ungou 
length, upon _— the :088;. . pu 
it paſſes into a deep red. derte 
bore 
MERCURIUS CORROꝶSH Ii — 
RUBER. Nuance 
The red mercurial corroſive . 100 6 
Lond. er vec 
Take of 1 
Purified quickſilver, 1 
Compound aquafortis, denn, 
ed in page 451, of each eq de, t. 
weights, * abut 
Mix, and ſet them in 2 broad more 
bottomed veſſel, in a fand deff. 0 
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till all the humidity is exhaled, 
and the maſs has acquired a red 


colour. 


Tus marine atid in the com- 
ound menſtruum, ordered in this 
laſt proceſs, diſpoſes the mercurial 
ealx to aſſume the bright ſparkling 
look admired in it; which, though 
perhaps no advantage to it as a 
medicine, ought nevertheleſs to be 
wiked on by the buyer as a mark 
of its goodneſs and ſtrength, As 
ſoon as the matter has gained this 
appeararice, it. ſhould be immedi- 
ately removed from the fire, other- 
wiſe it will ſoon loſe it again: 
The preparation of this red preci- 
pitate, as it is called, in perfection, 
3 ſuppoſed by ſome to be a ſectet 
not known to our chemiſts ; inſo- 
much that we ate under a neceſſity 
of importing it from abroad. This 
teflexion ſeems to be founded on 
miſinformation ; we ſometimes in- 
deed receive conſiderable quanti- 
ties from Holland ; but this de- 
pends upon the ingredients being 
commonly cheaper there than with 
ps, and not upon any ſecret in the 
anner of the preparation. 
This precipitate is, as its title 
mports, an eſcharotic, and in this 
vention is frequently employed 
y the 1 with baſilicum, 
nd other dreſſings, for conſuming 
ungous fleſh in ulcers, and the 
e purpoſes, It is ſubje& to great 
«certainty in point of ſtrength ; 
ore or lefs of the acid exhaling, 
cording to the degree and con- 
nuance of the fire, The beſt cri- 
fnon- of its ſtrength, as already 
derved, is its brilliant appear- 
ice; which is alſo the mark of 
5 genuineneſs : if mixed with mi- 
un, which it is ſometimes ſaid 
Þ de, the duller hue will diſcover 
ie abuſe. This admixture ma 
more certainly detected by 
us of fre : the mercurial part 


313 
will totally, evaporate, leaving the 
minium behind. 

Some have ventured to give this 
medicine internaily, in venereal, 
ſcrophulovs, and other obſticate 
chronic diſorders, in doſes of two 
or three grains, and more. But 
certainly, the milder mercutials, 
properly managed, are capable of 
anſwering all that can be expected 
from this; wichdut dag 
violent anxieties, tormina of the 
bowels, and other ill conſ-quences, 
which the beſt management can 
ſcarcely prevent this corroſive pre- 
paration from ſometimes doing. 
The chemiſts have conttived ſun- 
dry methods of correcting and 
rendering it milder, by diveſting 
it of a portion of the acid ; but 
to no very good purpoſe, as they 
either leave the medicine ſtil] too 
corroſive, or render it ſifylar to 
others which are parable- 
eaſier rate, 


MERCURIUS CORALLINUS. 
Coralline mercury. 
Lond. 

Pour on the red mercurial corro- 
five, about thrice its weight of 
re&ified ſpirit of wine, and di- 
geſt them together, with a gen- 
tle heat, for two of three days, 
frequently ſhaking the veſlel: 
then ſet fire to the ſpirit, keep- 
ing the powder continually flir- 
ring till all the ſpirit is burnt 
away. ; 


Ir is ſuppoſed, that all the 
more violent preparations of this 
kind, compoſed of metallic bodies 
united with acids, are rendered 
milder by digeſtion in, ſpirit of 
wine; the acid being dulcified, or 
ic - part abſorved by the ſpirit, 
This evidently happens in ſome 
cafes, here the proportion of acid 
is large, or ſufficient to render the 
compound foluhle in water: but 

LI tat 
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that it happens equally in others, 


J cannot affirm. Thus much is 
certain, that the mercurius coral- 
linus, whether from this cauſe, or 
barely from ſome of the acid be- 
ing diſſipated by the heat of the 
burning ſpirit, proves conlidera- 
bly milder than the corroſive was 
at firſt, It is ſtill, however, a 
medicine of great activity, and 
ſeems to be ſcarce ſufficiently ſafe 
for internal uſe: a few grains of 
it generally prove cathartic. or e- 
metic, and ſometimes occaſion 
violent ſymptoms. 


ARCANUM CORALLINUM. 
The coralline ſecret. 

Take five ounces of the red mercu- 
rial corroſive, and eight ounces 
of ſpirit of nĩtre: diſtil off the 
ſpirit in a retort ; return it with 
four ounces of freſh ſpirit of 
nitre upon the reſiduum, and 
draw it off again as before: 
repeat this proceſs with four 
ounces of new ſpirit; and at 
laſt keep the fire up very ſtrong, 
for at leaſt two hours, The 


& powder, which remains in the 


retort, 1s to'be put into a cruci- 
ble, and kept of a worm-rcd 
heat ſor ſeven or eight minutes: 
then boil it for half an hour, 
in three pints of pure water : 
diſtil from it twelve ounces of 
tartarized ſpirit of wine: coho- 
bating the ſpirit twice : digeſt 
it for forty-eight hours in a ſand 
heat, with the ſame quantity of 
freſh tartarized fpirit; raifing 
the fire towards the end, ſo as 
to make the ſpirit ſimmer a 
little: afterwards ſuffer the 
whole to cool, decant off the 
_ and dry the powder for 
ule. 


Ts preparation, notwithſtand- 
ing its pompous name, 3s a very 
unthrifty and injudicious one, 
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The cohobation of ſpirit of nine 
upon the corroſive anſwers ng 
uſeful purpoſe ; for whatever the 
acid communicates, is afterward; 
diſſolved and ſeparated by the 
water: if the direction of kee 

ing up a ſtrong fire for ſome ti 

after * laſt © iillation, * 
ſtrictly complied with, all the mer. 


cury will diſſolve in the water, and Pa 
the ſolution will prove fimilar to 1 
the /o/utio mercurii above deſcribs — 
1 ad\ 
PuLvis PRINC1PIs, mY 
Prince's powder. dig 
Grind eight ounces of the red mer. * 
curial corroſive into a fine poy- o_ 
der; and digeſt it with two me 
quarts of water, in an alnot — 
boiling heat, for twelve hour, * 
occaſionally ſtirring up the pos. < j 
der from the bottom : then pour _ 
off the liquor, and digeſt the MEI 
powder in a freſh parcel df SU; 
water as before; repeating this 75 
proceſs a third time, The lat A 
water being poured off, grind * 
the powder with double it Tat 
weight of fixt alkaline falt, and * 
digeſt it as at firſt, in freſh waters, _ 
till it becomes inſipid. After- Ni 
wards boil it in ſpirit of wine; * 
and laſtiy, pouring off the ſpi- 0 
rit, dry the powder for uſe, Grind 
PANACEA MERCURII RUBRA, rey 
Red panacea of mercury, faby: 
Digeſt the red mercurial corroſive * 1 
with eight times its weight af ſmall 
water, for twenty- four hour, be 


ſhaking the veſſel three or four 1 
times; pour off the water, di ” 


the powder, and digeſt it with — 
eight times its weight of ſi : 3 
of wine, for fifteen days. The quick 
ſpirit being then decanted of, ind 

burn upon the calx twice 1. "A 1 
weight of tincture of ſulphur: whi y 
afterwards digeſt it two ol w i 8 
days longer in freſh pits th 
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wine; and in the laſt place, ex- 
ſiccate it for uſe. 


) 
Tas three foregoing prepara- 
, tions have been kept in particu- 
N lar hands as ſecrets. At bottom 
, they are all nearly the ſame, and 
* much too trivial to deſerve the 
" pains taken about them, They 
nd ae perhaps farther diveſted of 
* acid, than the mercurius corallinus 
bs of the ſhops; but have this dif- 
advantage, that the quantity of 
acid ſeparated in the troubleſome 
digeſtions, &c. muſt vary accord- 
ing to different circumſtances in 
* the operation. All the four ſtand 
* recommended in ſmall doſes, two 
1 grains for inſtance, as excellent 
nok alterants and diaphoretics : in 
= larger ones, they prove emetic 
* and cathartic. 
por | 
| the MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS 


| of SUBLIMATUS, vel ALBUS. 
| this The white mercurial cqrroſtue, or 
e corroſive mercury ſublimate. 
grind ond. 


Take of 


, and Purifiedquickſiiver, forty ounces; 
aters, Sea ſalt, thirty-three ounces; 
= Nitre, twenty-eight ounces ; 


Calcined green vitriol, ſixty-ſix 
OuNces, . 


e. Griad the quiekſilver, in a wooden 

or ſtone mortar, with an ounce 
** or more of corroſive mercury 
, lublimate already made, until 
rrofive the quickfilver is divided into 
phi g {mall grains: this mixture is to 
mw be ground with the nitre, and 
or i afterwards with the fea alt ; 
I, xl then add the calcined _vitriol, 
* continuing the triture only for 
f The a little time longer, leſt the 
5 1 <> quickſilver ſhould run together 


gun, Laſtly, proceed to ſub- 
imation, in a glaſs matraſs; to 
which you may adapt a head, 
in order to fave a little ſpitit 
that will come over, 


$15 
Ir has been fuppoſed, that cor- 
roſive ſublimate participates of all 
the ingredients employed in this 
proceſs ; though it 13 certain, that 
it confiſts only of mercury and the 
acid of the ſea ſalt united together. 
The materials being mixed and 
expoſed to the fire, firſt the vitriol 
parts with its acid; which, diſlodg- 
ing thoſe of the nitre and marine 
ſa.t, takes their place, The ma- 
rine acid, reſolved into fume and 
aſſiſted by the nitrous, diflolves the 
mercury, now alſo ſtrongly heated, 
This acid, though ii very difficultly 
acts on mercury, yet when thus 
once united with it, is more ſtrong- 
ly retained thereby than any other 
acid. The nitrous ſpirit, there- 
fore, having nothing to retain it 
(for its own baſis, and that of the 
fea ſalt are both occupied by the 
vitriolic ; and that which the vi- 
triolie forſook to unite with theſe, 
is now ſcarc#ly combinable with 
it) ariſes; leaving the mercary 
and marine acid to ſublime toge- 
ther when the heat ſhall be ſtrong 
enough to elevate them. Some 
ſmall portion of the marine ſpirit 
ariſes along with the nitrous; and 
hence this compound acid has 
been uſually employed, inſtead of 
the agua fortis compoſita, to which 
it is ſimilar, for making the red 
corroſive, g 
It appears, therefore, that the 
vitriol, and the baſis of the nitre 
and ſea ſalt, are of no farther uſe 
in this proceſs, than as convenient 


intermediums for facilitating the 


union of-the mercury with the ma- 
rine acid. They likewiſe ſerve to 
afford a ſupport for the ſublimate 
to reſt upon, which thus aſſumes 
the form it is expected in, that of 
a placenta or cake. The deſign 
of adding a little ſublimate already 
made is to facilitate the extinction 
of the mercury, or its mixture 
with the other materials. 
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Trers are ſundry other ways 
of making this preparation, or of 
combining mercury with the ma- 
rine acid. If mercury corroded 
by the vitriolic acid into a white 
maſs (as for making the yellow 
mercurial eme tic or turpeth mine- 
ral deſcribed hereafter) be mixed 
with an equal quantity of ſea fait 
and ſet to ſublime ; the vitriolic 
acid will quit the mercury to unite 
with the baſis of the fea ſalt; and 
the acid of the ſea ſalt, now ſet 
at liberty, wil! unite with the mer- 
cury, and ſublime with it into the 
compound required, The diſco- 
very of this .method 1s generally 
attributed to Bon'duc ; though it 
is found aiſo in Kunckel's labora- 
torum chymicum. 

If the mercury be corroded b 
the nitrous acid inſtead of the vi- 
triolic, the event will be the ſame ; 
that acid equally quitting the mer- 
cur;, and ſetting looſe the marine. 
This method the college of Edin- 
burgh have received. 


_ Eidinb, D 


Take 

Calx of mercury (that is, a ſo- 
lution of mercury iu aquafor- 
tis, evaporated to a dry white 
maſs) 

Decrepitated ſea ſalt, of each e- 
qual quantities. 

Powder, and mix theſe well toge- 
ther; and put them into a ma- 
tr2ſs, of which they may nearly 
fill one half : place the veſſel in 
a ſand- ſurnace, and proceed to 
ſublimation; applyiag at firſt a 
gentle heat, and afterwards in- 
creaſing it, till all the ſublimate 
has 2 in a white cryſtalline 
waſe, to the upper part of the 
matraſs : ſeparate this from the 
red ſcoriæ, and puriſy it, if 
reedful, by a ſecond ſublima- 
tion, 


% 
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Tus ſublimate made by this 
method is the ſame with the fore. 
going; but as the quantity of fn 
matter is ſmall, it difficultly af. 
ſumes the form of a cake. it te. 
quires indeed ſome {kill in the ope. 
rator, * to give it this appearance 
when either proceſs is followed, 
When large quantities are made, 
this form may be eaſily obtained, 
by placing the matraſs no deeper in 
the ſand than the ſurface of the 
matter contained in it; and te. 
moving a little of the ſand from the 
ſides of the glaſs, as ſoon as the 
flowers begin to appear in the 
neck; when the heat ſhould like- 
wiſe be ſomewhat lowered, and 
not at all raiſed during the whole 
proceſs. The ſublimation is known 
to be completed by the edges of 
the cryſtalline cake, which will 
form upon the ſurface of the ce. 
put mortuum, appearing ſmooth 
and even, and a little removed 
from it. 

Our apothecaries rarely, and 
few even of the chemiſts, attempt 
the making of this preparation 
themſelves ; greateſt part of what 
is uſed among us comes from 
Venice and Holland. This foreign 
ſublimate has been reported to be 
adulterated with arſenic, Some 
affirm that this dangerous fraud 
may be diſcovered by the ſubli- 
mate turning black on being moſ. 
tened with alkaline ley ; which 
by others is denied. As this point 
ſeemed of ſome importance to be 
determined, I made ſundry ex- 
periments with this view, which 
convinced me of the inſuficiency 
of alkalies for diſcovering arſe- 
nic. Alkaline ley, poured inte 
a ſolution of pure ſublimats 
into a folution of pure arſenic 
and into a mixture of the 00 
ſolutions in different prop®” 
tions, produced no blacknels i 


: h e ſubli- 
any: and though the pur = 


nd Gt. An a. 
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mate, and the mixtures of it with 
arſenic, exhibited ſome differences 
in theſe trials, yet theſe differences 
were neither ſo conſtant, nor fo 
ſtrongly marked, as to be laid 
down, univerſally, for criteria of 
the preſence or abſence of arſenic : 
different ſpecimens of ſublimate, 
known to be pure, differed confi- 
derably in this reſpect; probably 
from their holding a little more or 
leſs mercury in proportion to the 
acid, or from their retaining ſome 
ſmall portion of thoſe acids which 
were employed in the preparation 
as intermedia. | 

Some chemiſts deny the practi- 
cability of this adulteration. There 
is a proceſs common in books of 
chemiſtry, wherein ſubli mate and 
arſenic being mixed together and 
ſet to ſublime, they do not ariſe in 
ore maſs, or yield any thing fi- 
milar to the preparation here in- 
tended : the arſenic abſorbs the 
acid of the ſublimate, and is re- 
cuced thereby into a liquid or 
butyraceous conſiſtlence; while the 
mercury, thus freed from the acid, 
diſtils in its running form: if the 
quantity of arſenic is inſufficient 
to decompound the whole of the 
ſublimate, the remainder of the 
ſublimate concretes diſtin from 
the arſenical butter. From wher ce 
they conclude, that arſenic and ſub- 
limate cannot be united together 
into a cryſtalline cake, the form in 
which this preparation is brought 
to us, 

The above experiment is not 
loge her deciſive; for though 
arſenic and ſulphur do not aſſume 
the required form by the common 
procels, it is poſſible they may by 
ſome other management. lt will 
therefore (though I have never 
found any reaſon to ſuſpe& that 
the abuſe is practiſed) be proper 
to point out means for the ſatis- 


faction of thoſe, who may be 
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deſirous of convincing themſelves 
of the genuineneſs of this im- 
portant preparation, Let ſome 
of the ſublimate, powdered in a 
glaſs mortar, be well mixed with 
twice its weight of black flux, 
(page 532-) and alittle filings or 
ſhavings of iron; put the mixture 
into a crucible capable of holding 
four or five times as much ; give 
a gradual fire till the ebullition 
ceaſes, and then haſlity increaſe it 
to a white heat. If no fumes of 


a parlic ſmell can be perceived 


during the proceſs; and if the 
particles of iron retain their form, 
without any of them being melted ; 
I think we may be ſecure that the 
mixture contained no arſenic. 


SUBLIMATE is a moſt violent 
corroſive, preſently corrupting and 
deſtroying all the parts of the body 
it touches. A ſolution of ic-in 
water, in the proportion of about 
a dram to a quart, is made uſe of 
for keeping down proud fleſh, and 
cleanſing foul ulcers. and a more 
dilute ſolution as a coſmetic, and 
for deſtroying cutaneous inſets, 
But a great deal of caution is re- 
quiſite even in theſe external uſes 
of it, f 

Some have nevertheleſs ventured 
to give it internally, in the doſe 
of one-tenth or one-eighth of a 
grain. Boerhaave relates, that if 
a grain of it be diſolved in an 
ounce or more of water, and a 
dram of this ſolution, ſoftened with 
ſyrup of violets, taken twice or 
thrice a day, it will perform won- 
ders in many reputed incurable di- 
ſtempers; but particularly cautions 
us not to venture upon it, unleſs 
the method of managing it is well 
known, 

Sablimate diſſolved in vinous 
ſpirits has of la e been given in- 
ternally in larger doſes; from a 
quarter of a graia to half a grain. 
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This method of uſing it was 
brought into vogue by baron Van 
Swieten at Vienna, particularly 
for venereal maladies ; and ſeveral 
trials of it have been made in this 
kingdom alſo with ſucceſs. Eight 
grains of the ſublimate are diſſolv- 
ed in ſixteen ounces of rectified 


ſpirit of wine or proof ſpirit; the 
reQtified ſpirit diſſolves it more 


perfectly, and ſeems to make the 
medicine milder in its operation, 
than the proof ſpirit of the origi- 
nal preſcription of Van Swieten. 
Of this ſolution, from one to two 
ſpoonſuls, that is, from half an 
ounce to an ounce, are given 
twice a day, and continued till all 
the ſymptoms are removed ; ob- 
ſerving to fuſe a low diet, with 
—— dilution, otherwiſe the 
ublimate is apt to purge, and 
gripe ſeverely. It generally purges 
more or leſs at the beginning, but 
afterwards ſeems to operate chiefly 
by urine and perſpiration. 
Sublimate conſiſts of mercury 
united with a large quantity of 
marine acid, .There are two gene- 
ral methods of deſtroying its cor- 
roſive quality, and readering it 
mild; combining with it ſo much 
freh mercury as the acid is capa- 


ble of taking up, and ſeparating a. 
wed of the acid by means of al- 


aline ſalts, and the like. On the 
firſt principle, mercurius dulcis is 
formed ; on the latter, white pre- 
cipitate. 


MERC URIUS DULCIS 
SUBLIMAT Us. 
Dulcified mercury ſublimate. 

Lond, 

Take of 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 

one pound; : 

Purified quickſilver, nine ounces, 

Having powdered the ſublimate, 
add to it the quickſilver, and 
digeſt them together ina matraſs, 


with a gentle heat of ſand, until 
they unite ; then, increaſing the 
heat, let the mixture be ſub. 
limed. The ſublimed matter, 
freed from the acrimonious pan 
at top and ſuch mercurial glo- 
bules as happen to appear di. 
ſtin& in it, is to be reduced into 

owder, and ſublimed again; 
and this ſublimatipn repeated 
ſix times, 


Edinb. 
Take of 

Corroſive mercury ſublimate, re. 
duced to powder in a gal 

mortar, four ounces ; 
Pure quickſilver, three ounces, 
Mix them well together, by long 
trituration in a glaſs or marble 
mortar, until the quickfilver 
ceaſes to appear; taking care ti 
avoid the finer powder that flies 
off. Put the powder into an ob- 
long phial, of ſuch a ſize, thaton- 
ly one-third of it may be filled; 
and ſet the glaſs in a ſand-fur- 
nace, ſo as that the ſand may 
reach up to one half its height, 
By degrees of fire ſucceſlively 
applied, almoſt all the mercury 
will ſablime, and adhere to the 
upper part of the veſſel, The 
glaſs being then broken, and 
the red powder which is found 
in its bottom, with the whitih 
one that ſticks about the neck, 
being thrown away, let the 
white mercury be ſublimed u 

gain three or four times. 


Tu trituration of corroſive ſub- 
Jimate with quickfilver is a ver) 
noxious operation : for it 1s almoll 
impoſſible, by any care, to preve!! 
the lighter particles of the former 
from ariſing, ſo as to affect the 0- 
perator's eyes and mouth, It 
nevertheleſs of the utmoſt conſe- 


quence, that the ingredients be 


perſeQly united before the ſubli 


mation 
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mercurial globules as appear di- 


mation is begun: this may be 
molt commodiouſly effected, by the 
«geſtion ordered in the firſt of the 
above proceſſes, It is indeed 11 
receſſary to pulyerize the ſubli- 
nate, before the mercury is added 
to i:; but this may be ſafely per- 
ſo med, with a little caution ; eſ- 
pecially, if during the pulveriza- 
tion, the matter be now and then 
ſprinkled with a little ſpirit of 
wine; this addition does not at 
all impede the union of the ingre- 
dients, or prejudice the ſublima- 
tion: it will be convenient not to 
cloſe the top of the ſubliming veſ- 
ſel with a cap of paper at firſt 
(as is uſually practiſed) but to de- 
fer this til the mixture begins to 
ſubiime, that the ſpirit may eſ- 
cape. 
The rationale of this proceſs de- 
ſerves particular attention; and 
the more ſo, as a miſtakea theory 
herein has been productive of ſe- 
veral errors with regard to the 
operation of mercurials in general. 
It is ſuppoſed, that the dulcifica- 
tion, as it is called, of the mercu- 
ius carrſivus, is owing to the ſpi- 
cula or ſharp points, on which its 
corroſiveneſs depends, being brok- 
en and worn off by the frequent 
ſublimations. If this opinion was 
juſt, the corroſive would become 
mild, without any addition, barely 
by repeating the ſublimation ; but 
thus is contrary to all experience. 
The abatement of the corroſive 
quality of the ſublimate is entire! 

owing to the combination of 10 
much freſh mercury with it, as is 
czpable of being united; and by 
whatever means this combination 
effected, the preparation ill be 
lulkciently dulcified. Triture and 
digeſtion promote the union of the 
two, whilſt ſublimation tends ra- 
ther io diſunite them, The pru- 


dent operator, therefore, will not be 
olicitous about ſeparating ſuch 
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ſtint after the firſt ſublimation ; 


he will endeavour rather to com- 


bine them with the reſt, by re- 


peating the triture and · digeſtion. 


The college of Wirtemberg re- 
quire their mercurius dulcis to be 
only twice ſublimed ; and the Au- 
guſtan but once: and Neumann 


propoſes making it directly, by 


ſingle ſublimation, from the ingre- 
dients which the corrofive ſubli- 


mate 1s prepared from, by only 
taking the quickſilver in a larger 


proportion. If the medicine, made 
after either of theſe methods, ſhould 
py in any degree acrid, water, 


oiled on it for ſome time, will dif 


ſolve and ſeparate that part i 
which its acrimony conſiſts, 
marks of the preparation bein 
ſufficiently dulcified, are, its bein 


n 


The 


5 


erfectly 4 to the taſte, — 


indiſſoluble 
water. 
which 


y long boiling in 
Whether the water, in 
it bas been boiled, has 


taken up any part of it, may be 


known by dropping into the liquor 


a ley of any fixt alkaline ſalt, or 
any volatile alkalice ſpirit: if the 
decoction has any mercurial im- 
pregnation, it will grow turbid on 


this addition: if otherwiſe, it will 
But here care 


continue limpid. 
muſt be taken not to be deceive 


d 


by an extraneous ſaline matter in 
the water itſelf: moſt of the com- 


mon ſpring waters turn milky o 
the addition of alkalies; an 


n 
d 


therefore, for experiments of this 
kind, diſtilled water, or rain wa- 


ter, ought to be uſed, 


Mercurius dulcis, ſeven times 
ſublimed, has been commonly call- 


ed Calomelas, and Aquila alba 


3 


names which are now dropt both 
by the London and Edinburgh 


colleges. Calomelas 1s indeed 


very improper name for a white 


reparation, the word implying 


lack colour; by griading mer- 
14 curius 
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cutius dulcis with volatile ſpirits, 
it becomes blackiſh, and this per- 
haps is the true calomel. 
Mercurius dulcis appears to be 
one of the beſt and ſafeſt prepara- 
tions of this mineral for general 
uſe, whether intended to act as a 
ſialogogue, diaphoretic, oralterant, 
Many of the more elaborate pro- 
ceſſes are no other than attempts 
to produce from mercury ſuch a 
medicine as this really is. The 
doſe, for raifing a ſalivation, is 
ten or fifteen grains, taken in 
the form of a bolus or pills, every 
night or oftener, till the ptyaliſm 
begins. As an alterant and dia- 
phoretic, it is given in doſes of 
five or fix grains; a purgative 
being occaſionally interpoſed, to 
prevent its affecting the mouth. 
It anſwers, however, much better, 
when given in ſmaller quantities, 
as one, two, or three grains every 
morning and evening n cor junc- 
tion with ſuch ſubllances as deter- 
mine its action to the ſkin, as 
the extract or reſin of guaiacum ; 
the patient at the {ame time keep- 
ing warm, and drinking liberally 
of warm di.uent liquors. By this 
method of managing it, obilinate 
cutaneous and venereal diſtempers 
have been ſucceſsfu'ly cured, with- 
out any remarkable ircreale of the 
{enfible evacuations, 


Paxnacga uncut. 
M-rcurial panacea. 
Take any quantity of levigated 
calome}, acd four times as much 
ſpirit of wine. Digeſt them 
together in a ſand heat tor twenty 
davs, frequeotly ſhaking ,the 
veſſel ; then pour off the ſpirit, 
and dry the powder for ule, 


Tais preparation differs very 
little, if at all, from the torego- 
ing; for, as I.emery obſerves, the 
ſpicit of wine does not diſſalve 
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any part of the calomel. Som 
chemiſts have therefore recon. 
mended a proof ſpirit, or com. 
mon water, as more ſuitable for 
this purpoſe than reQified ſpirit; 
if any part indeed of the calomel 
remains not ſufficiently Culcified, 
this will be diſſolved by boiling 
in water, and conſequently the 
preparation becomes milder ; but 
it the calomel is well made, even 
water will have no effect upon it; 
the mercury and ſpirit of (alt 
being ſo cloſely united to each 
other, as not to admit of ay 
ſeparation by the means here pro- 
poſed. Nor indeed does good 
mercurius dulcis want any of its 
acid to be taken away, as" being 
already ſufficiently ſafe, and mild 
in its operation. The Edinburgh 
college therefore, who received 
this preparation in the former 
editions of their pharmacopcia, 
have now rejected it, 


MER CURIUS 
PRACIPITATUS ALBUS. 
White precipitate of mercuij. 

Ediab. 

Diſſolve ſublimate corroſive mei. 
cury in a ſufficient quantity d. 
hot water, and gradually drop 
iuto the ſolution ſome ſpit of 
ſal ammoniac, as long , 20% 
precipitation enſues, Walh de 
precipitated powder upon a fl. 
ter, with ſeveral freſñ quaatiues 
of warm water. 


Tais preparation is uſed chief- 
ly in ointments, in which inten- 
ton its fine white colour 1s 0 
ſmall recommendation to it. F 
internal purpoſes, it is rarely em. 
ployed, nor 1s it at all wanted: 
it is nearly fimilar to mercuris 
dulcis, but leſs certain ia 1 
effects. Corroſive ſublimate, 3 
we have already ſeen, con ſills 
mercury united with a large pie 

; ; portion 


3 


Chap. 10. 


0 ortion of acid, it is there dulci- 
x fed by adding as much freſh 
A mercury as is ſufficient to ſatiate 
ws Al the acid ; here, by ſeparating 
1 all the acid that is not ſatiated. 
0 This laſt way ſeems an unfrugal 
4, one, on account not only of the 
"ng loſs of the acid, but of the vo- 
* latile ſpirit neceſſary for abſorb- 
but ing it, The operator may how- 
= ever, if it ſhould be thought 
— worth while, recover the volatile 
dar from the liquor, by adding: 
0 to it, after the precipitate has 
any been ſeparated, a proper quantity 
* of potaſh, and diſtilling with a 
7 gentle heat, in the ſame manner 
] 


as for the ſpirit or volatile falt 


em of ſal ammoniac; for a true al 
mild anmoniac is regenerated, in the 
ung precipitation, from the union of 
15 the volatile ſpirit with the ma- 
= nine acid of the ſublimate. It 
ley 


is by no means adviſable to uſe 
the liquor itſelf as a folution of 
ſal ammoniac, or to ſeparate the 
ſal ammoniac from it by evapora- 


JS, tion and cryſtallization, as a part 
5. of the mercury might be retained, 
and communicate dangerous qua- 
mer. lities: but the volatile ſalt ſepa- 
ity of, rated by diſtillation may be uſed 
drop without fear of its containing any 
cit dl mercury, none of which will ariſe 
$ af vith the heat by which volatile 
th die ſalts are diſtilled, 
1.2 t. Fixt alkalies anſwer as effectu- 
atities ally, for precipitating ſolutions 
of ſublimate, as the volatile; but 
2 the precipitate, obtained by means 
chiel- Wl of the former, inſtead of being 
inten- white as with the latter, is gene- 
is 50 nlly of a reddiſh yellow or orange 
. For colour, If ſal ammoniac be diſ- 
ly em. ſolved along with the ſublimate, 
3 the addition of fixt alkalies will 


now, extricating the volatile al- 
alt of the ſal ammoniac, occa- 
hon as white a precipitation, as if 
the volatile alkali had been prey 
Woully ſeparated and employed in 


in its 
te, 3 
ſalls df 
pe pro- 
poruos 
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pure ſlate; and this compen* 
dium is now allowed by the Lon- 


don college. The proceſs is as 


its 


follows. 


Take 

Sublimate corroſive mercury, 
Sal ammoniac, of each equal 

weights. 

Diſſolve them both together ia 
water, filter the ſolution, and 
precipitate it with a ſolution of 
any fixt alkaline ſalt. Waſh 
the precipitated powder, till it 
is perfectly ſweet (that is, in- 
ſipid or void of acrimony.) 


Hz the ſal ammoniac, be- 
ſides its uſe in the capital inten- 
tion, that of furniſhing a volatile 
alkali to make a white precipita- 
tion, promotes the ſolution of the 
ſublimate ; which, of itſelf, is 
difficultly, and ſcarce at all totally 
ſoluble by repeated boiling in 
water: for however ſkilfully it is 
gn ſome part of it will 

ave an under proportion of acid, 
and conſequently approach to the 
ſtate of mercurius dulcis. A good 
deal of care is requifite in the 
precipitation; for, if too large a 
quantity of the fixt alkaline ſo- 
lution be imprudently added, the 
precipitate will loſe the elegant 
white colour for which it is va- 
lued. 


A PRECIPITATE of a different 
nature from the preceding has 
been commonly diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſame name, MERCURIUS PRE=- 
CIPITATUS Alus; che prepara- 
tion of which, in the preceding 
edition of the Edinburgh pharma» 
copœia, is as follows, 


Lond. 


Take any quantity of the ſolution 
of mercury (made in aquafortis) 
and pour into it, by little and 
little, ſome very firong brine of 
ſea ſalt, until all the quickfiiver 

WON 18 
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+ 2s precipitated in form of a very 
white powder; which is to be 
waſhed upon a filter with warm 
water, till the water comes off 


without any acrimony. The 
powder 1s then to be put betwixt 
the folds of paper, -and dried 
with a very gentle heat. 


Tuts is a very unfrugal pre- 
parauon ; for fea ſalt, in whatever 
proportion it be added, will not 
precipitate all the mercury : this 
evidently appears upon adding a 
ſmall quantity of a ſolution of 
fixt alkaline ſalt, or volatile alka- 
line ſpirit, to the liquor which 
remains aſter the precipitate is 
fallen, when it will again grow 
turbid, and let fall a conſiderable 
quantity of freſh precipitate. Hom- 
berg obſerves, that if the acid 
ſpirit bears an over proportion to 


the mercury in the folation, no 


precipitation at all will follow 
upon the affuſion of the brine of 
fea ſalt, If the precipitate be 
waſhed too often with hot water, it 
will all diſſolve and paſs the filter : 
the ſame accident will likewiſe 
Happen, if the brine employed at 
firſt to throw down the mercury 
be ſuffered to ſtand too long upon 
the precipitate. 

Some have been accuſtomed to 
ſubſtitute the above officinal white 

recipitate in the place of this; 
— very ĩujudiciouſly: the firſt 
is ſo mild, as not improperly to 
deſerve the appellation by which 
It is diſtinguiſhed in the former 
Edinburgh pharmacopceia, dulcis ; 
whilſt this laſt is ſo far corroſive, 
as to be employed by the farriers 
for the purpoſes of an eſcharotic. 
Internally, it is among us very 
rarely made uſe of; notwithſtand- 
ing the character given of it by 
Boerhaave, of being “ perhaps 


«<< the beſt remedy hitherto af- 


„ forded by mercury.” Mercu- 
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rius dulcis produces the good 
effects which this is ſuppoſed to 
do, with a greater degree of cer- 
tainty, and without difordering 
the conſtitution, occaſioning yo. 
miting, &c. which this precigi. 
tate, in a doſe of two or three 
grains, frequently does, 


Mzxcurius PREACIPITATUS 
FusCUs, vulgo WurTzi., 
Brown, commonly called Murten 

| Precipitate. 

Take any quantity of a ſolution 
of mercury nega in aquafortis) 
and gradually drop into it oil 
of tartar per deliquium, till the 
effetveſcence Gb. A pos- 
der will precipitate, which is 
to be edulcorated as the fore- 
going. 


TH1s preparation was in cos. 
ſiderable eſteem ſome years ago, 
but at preſent 1s rarely or never 
made uſe of, and hence it 11 
now rejedted both by the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh colleges. |: 
does not ſeem to differ in ſtrengta 
or efteas from the ſweet precip 
tate. 
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| MERCURIUS 
PRAEC|PITATUS VIRIDIS. 


Green precipitate of mercury, af 
; Eiinb. yell, 
Diſſolve four ounces of corrolir der, 
ſublimate mercury (previouly grou 
reduced to powder) in à qua 105 
of hot water. : wy 
Digeſt an ounce and a half d waſh 
copper filings, with eight 0unco ry 
of ipirit of ſal ammoniac, in 4 ſuffict 
matras, until a deep blue une 
ture is extracted. 
Filter the tincture, and drop" PRA 
by degrees into the mercure 
ſolution : when the precip'0” T1727 
has fallen, evaporate 1a 3 Div 


heat to dryneſs. 
Tun 
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Tuis differs from the ſweet pre- 
cipitate, in containing an admixture 
of copper» which ' renders it an 
emetic too rough to be uſed inter- 
nally with ſafety: and hence the 
preſent practice has almoſt entirely 
rejected It. 2 

This preparation is conſiderably 
different from the green preci- 

tate of foreign pharmacopœias. 

here, the proportion of copper, 
contained in the preparation when 
finiſhed, is much —4 for, 
though the quantity directed to be 
taken is leſs, yet aquafortis being 
employed for the menſtruum, the 
whole is diſſolved; whereas the 
volatile ſpirit, here employed, ex- 
tracts but a very ſmall portion of 
it. 


MERCURIUS EME TICUS 
FLAVUS. 
The yellow mercurial emetic. 
Lond, 

Upon purified 298 con- 
tained in a glaſs veſſel, pour 
double its weight of the ſtrong 
ſpirit, or oil of vitriol. Heat 
the liquor by degrees, ſo as at 
leogth to make it boil, till a 
white maſs remains, which is 
to be thoroughly dried with a 
lrong fire. This maſs, on the 
afuſion of warm water, grows 
yellowiſh, and falls into pow- 
der, which is to be diligently 
ground with the water, in a 
5 mortar: then ſuffer it to 
ettle, pour off the water, and 
waſh the powder in ſeveral par- 
cels of freſh water, until 1t is 
iufficicatly dulcifi:d. 


MERCURIUS 
PRECIPITATUS FLAVUS, 


ſeu 
IUVRPETHUM MINERALE. 
Ielew precipitate of mercury, or 
turpeth mineral, 


LL 
Edinb. — 
Take four ounces of pure quick- 
ſilver, and eight ounces of oil 
of vitriol, Cautiouſly mix them 
together, and diſlil in a retort, 
placed in a ſand-furnace, to 
dryneſs; the white calx, which 
is left at the bottom, being 
ground to powder, and thrown 
into warm water, immediately 
grows of a yellow colour: 
waſh this in freſh waters re- 
newed ſeveral times, until it 
has loſt all its acrimony ; then 
dry it for uſe, 


Tus quantity of oil of vitriol, 
formerly ditected, was double to 
that in the above preſcriptions : 
the reduction, now made in this 
article, greatly facilitates the pro- 
ceſs; and even leſs than the pre- 
ſent quantity would ſuffice, 

Boerhaave directs this prepara- 
tion to be made in an open glaſs, 
ſlowly heated, and then placed 
immediately upon burning coals ; 
care being taken to avoid the 
fumes, which are extremely noxi- 
ous, This method will ſucceed 
very well, with a little addreſs 
when the ingredients are in ſmall 
quantity: but where the mixture is 
large, it is better to uſe a retort, 
placed in a ſand-fuggace, with a 
recipient containing a ſmall quan- 
tity of water luted to it. Great 
care ſhould be taken, when the 
oil of vitriol begins to bubble, 
to ſteadily keep up the heat, 
without at all increaſing it, till 
the _ebullition ceaſes, when - the 
fire ſhould be augmented to the 
utmoſt degree, that as much as 
poſſible of the redundant acid 
may be expelled. | 

If the matter be bat barely 
exſiccated, it proves a cauſtic ſalt, 
which in the ablution with water 
will almoſt all diſſolve, leaving 
only a little quantity of turpeth : 

| the 
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the more of the acid has been 
diſipated, the leſs of the remain- 
ing mercury will diſſolve, and 
conſequently the yield of turpeth 
will be the greater; fire expelling 
only the acid (viz. ſuch part ot 
the acid as is not completely ſa- 
tiated with mercury) while water 
takes up always, along with the 
acid, a proportionable quantity of 
the mercury itſelf, Even when 
the matter has heen ſtrongly cal- 
cined, a part will ſtill be ſoluble: 
this evidently appears upon pour- 
ing into the waſhings a little 
ſolution of fixt alkaline ſalt, 
which will throw down a con ſider- 
able quantity of yellow precipi- 
tate, greatly reſembling the tur- 
bith, except that it is ies violent 
in operation. 

From this experiment, it ap- 
pears, that the beſt method of 
edulcorating this powder 1s, by 
impregnating the water, intended 
to be uſed in its ablution, with 
a determined proportion of fixt 
alkaline ſalt: for by this means, 
the waſhed turbith Will not only 
turn out greater in quantity, but, 
what is of more conſequence, 
always have an equal degree of 
mrength; a circumſtance which 
deſerves particularly to be conſi- 
dered, eſpecially in making ſuch 
prepzrationsMs, from an error in 
the procels, may prove too vio- 
Jently corrofive to be uſed with 
any tolerable degree of ſafety, 

It is obſervable, that though 
the ſuperfluous acid is heie ab- 
ſorbed from the mercury by the 
alkaline ſalt; yet in ;ome circum- 
llances this acid forſakes that ſalt 
to unite with mercury. If tarta- 
rum wilrio'atum, or mirum vi.riola- 
tem (i. e. a combination of vi- 
trio acid with fixt a kali) be 
diſſolved in water, and the ſolu- 
tion added te a ſolution of mer- 
cury in aqu fortis; the vitriolic 
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acid will unite with the mercyy 
and form with it a turbith, which 
falls to the bottom; leaving onl 
the alkali diflolved in the qu. 
fortis, and united with the ail 
thereof into a regenerated nite, 
On this principle depends the pre. 
paration deſcribed by Wilſon, us. 
der the title of Au excellent preci 
tate F mercury; which is no otter 
than a true turbith, though n« 
enerally known to be ſuch, |; 
is made by diſſolving four ounce 
of nitrum vitriolatum in ſixteen 
ounce; of ſpirit of nitre ; diffly. 
ing in this compound liquor for 
ounces of mercury; abitrading 
the menſtruum in a ſand hex; 
and edulcorating with water the 
gold - coloured maſs which r. 
mains, 

Turbith- mineral is a firong 
emetic, and in this intention ope- 
rates the moſt powerfuily of al 
the mercurials that can be {ale 
given internally. Its action how- 
ever is not confined to the prinz 


viz; it will ſometimes excite a 


ptyaliſm, if a purgative is 10 
taken ſoon after it. This medi 
cine is uſed chiefly in virulent 
gonorrhais, and other venereal 
caſes, whete there is a grezt far 
of humours to the parts: it 1s 
ſaid likewiſe to have been emp/o!- 
ed with good ſucceſs, in rooul 
conſtitutions, againit leprous db 
orders, and obſtinate glandular 
obſtructions : the doſe is ſrom tw 
2 to ſix or eight. It 1 

given in doſes of a grain @ 
two as an alterative and lv 
phoretic, after the ſame mann 
as the mercurius ca'ciratus alieuſ 
ſpoken of, 

This medicine has been ef li 
recommended as the moſt effedui 
preſervative againſt the hydroph® 


of its preventing madneſs in dog 
that had -been bitten; and 9 


lotioi 
are 
great 


of its performing a cure alter the 
madneſs was begun: from fix or 
ſeven grains to a ſcruple may be 
given every day, or every other 
day, for a little time, ard repeated 
at the two or three ſucceeding 
falls and changes of the moon. 
dome few trials have likewiſe been 
made on human ſubjecis, bitten 
by mad dogs; and in theſe alſo 
the turbith, uſed either as an 
emetic or alterative, ſeemed to have 
good effects. See James's treatiſe 
on canine madneſs. 

The waſhings of turbith mineral 
are uſed by | ay externally, for 
the itch and other cutaneous ſoul- 
neſſes, In ſome caſes mercurial 
lotiovs may be proper, but they 
are always to be uſed witn 
oreat Caution: this is by no 
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tt NTIMONY is compoſed of 

mect a meta], united with ſulphur 

r uient v. common brimſtone. 

nereal If powdered antimony be ex- 

t for poled to a gentle fire, the 

& lulphur exbales; the metallic 

pio. part remaining in form of a 

robul white calx, reducible, by pro- 

5 ra per fluxes, into a whitiſh brittle 

adi metal, called regulus. This is 

m tw0 readily diſtinguiſhed from the 

t M2) other bodies of that claſs, by 

ain d ts not being ſoluble in aqua- 

| du fortis; its proper menſtruum 

ann Is 2qua regis. 

111e36f If aqua regis be poured upon 
crude antimony, the metaliic 

of la part will be diſſolved, and the 

Fectual ſulphur thrown cut, partly to 

roph0 the des of the veſſel, and part- 

amp ly to the ſurface of the liquor, 

in och in ſorm of a greyiſh | yellow 

| ſome, iubl.ance, This, ſeparated and 


ol 
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means an eligible one, as being 
extremely unequal in point of 
ſtrength; more or leſs of the 
mercury being diſſolved, as ob- 
ſerved above, according to the de · 
gree of calcination. 'The pharma- 
copœia of Paris directs a mercu- 
rial waſh free from this inconve- 
nience, under the title of Aqua 
mercurialis, or Mercurius liguidus. 
It is compoſed of one ounce of 
mercury, diſſolved in a ſuſſicient 
quantity of ſpirit of nitre, and 
diiuted with thirty ounces of di- 
ſtilled waters In want of diltilled 
water, rain water may be uſed ; 
but of ſpring waters there arc 
very few which will mix with 
the mercurial ſolutioa, without 
growing turbid and precipitating 
a part of the mercury. 


SECT. VARs 


Preparations of antimony. 


purified by ſublimat on, appears 
on all trials the ſame with pure 
common brimſtone. . 
The metal, freed from the ſul- 
phur naturally blended with it, 
and afterwards fuſed with com- 
mon brimſtone, reſumes the ,ap- 
pearance and qualities of cr 
antimony, 


THe antimonial metal is a 
medicine of the greateſt power of 
any known ſubſtance: a quantity 
too minute to be ſenſible on the 
tendereſt balance, is capable of 
producing virulent effects, if taken 
diſſolved or in a foloble fate. 
If given in ſuch a form as to be 
immediately miſcible with the ani» 
mal fluids, it proves violently 
emetic; it ſo managed as to be 
more ſlowly acted on, cathartic ; 
and in either caſe, if the doſe 
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is extremely ſmall, diaphoretic. 
Thus, though vegetable acids 
extract ſo little from this metal, 
that the remainder ſeems to have 
loſt nothing of its weight, the 
tinctures prove in no large doſes 
ſtrongly emetic, and in ſmaller 
ones powerfully diaphoretic. The 
regulus has been caſt into the 
form of pills, which acted as 
virulent cathartics, though with- 
out ſuffering any ſenſible diminu- 
tion of weight in their paſſage 
through the body; and this re- 
peatedly, for a great number of 
umes. 

This metal, diveſted of the 
inflammable principle which it has 
in common with other metallic 
bodies, that is reduced to a calx, 
becomes indiſſoluble and inactive. 
The calx nevertheleſs, urged with 
a ſtrong fire, melts into a glaſs, 
as eaſy of ſolution (partially) and 
as virulent in operation, as the 
regulus itſelf: the glaſs, thoroughly 
mingled with ſuch ſubſtances as 
prevent its ſolubility, as wax, re- 
fins, and the like, is again ren- 
dered mild. | 


Vegetable acids, as already 
obſerved, diſſolve but an extreme- 
ly minute portion of this metal; 
the ſolution nevertheleſs proves 

owerfully emetic and cathartic. 

he nitrous and vitniolic acids 
only corrode it into a powder, 
to which they adhere ſo ſlightly 


as to be ſeparable in good meaſure 


by water, and totally by fire, 
leaving the -regulus in form of 
a calx fimilar to that prepared by 
fire alone. The marine acid has 
a very different effect, this re- 
duces the regulus into a violent 
corroſive, and though it difficultly 
unites, yet very cloſely adheres tb 
it, inſomuch as not to be ſeparable 
by any ablution, nor by fire, the 
regulus arifing along with it, 
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pel the marine, and thus reduc 
the corroſive into a calx finifz 
to the foregoing. 


Sulphur remarkably abates the 
power of this metal : and hence 
crude antimony (in which the 
regulus appears to be combinel 
with from one - fourth to ce 
half its weight of ſulphur) prove 
altogether mild. If a part of the 
ſulphur be taken away, by ſug 
operations as do not deſtroy or 
calcine the metal, the remaining 
maſs becomes proportionably mor 
active. 

The ſulphur of antimony ny 
be expelled by deflagration with 
nitre: the larger the quantity df 
nitre, to a certain point, the more 
of the ſulphur will be diſſipated, 
and the preparation will be the 
more active. If the quantity of 


nitre is more than ſufficient tf 


conſume the ſulphur, the reſt of 
it, deflagrating with the inflan- 
mable principle of the regulu 
icſelf, renders it again mild. 
The ſulphur of antimony is like- 
wiſe abſorbed, in fuſion, by ce. 
tain metals, and by alkaline ſalts, 
Theſe laſt, when united with ful- 
phur, prove a menſtruum for al 
the metals (zinc excepted) and 
hence, if the fuſion is long cont» 
nued, the regulus is taken up, and 
rendered ſoluble in water. 


Crocus ANTIMON1I MEDICH 
NALIS, 
Medicinal crocus of antimony 

Take of 
Antimony, eight parts; 
Nitre, one part, 

Mix, and throw them by little 2t 
a time, into a red hot crucible: 
when the deflagration ceaſes, 
take the crucible out of the fire, 
and reduce the matter 199 
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mild, though conſiderably. more 
aflive than the crude mineral: 
Siohteen or twenty grains will in 
ſome conſtitutions operate, though 
yery gently, both upwards and 
downwards. It appears to be 


ct nearly fimilar to the medicinal re- 
te Ius hereafter deſcribed. 
Id In this and the following pro- 


cefſ-s with nitre, the operator 
mult obſerve to throw into the 
crucible only a little of the mat- 
er at a time, and to wait till the 
deflagration of one arcel is over 
before another is added; for if 
much was put in at once, the de- 
fagration would be ſo violent, 
that great part of the matter 
would be thrown over the cruci- 


' of ble. The powder is molt conve- 
ä ently introduced by means of a 
* ſmall iron ladle: care muſt be 
the 


aken not to bring back with 
de ladle any ſpark of coal, which 


CROCUS AX TIMONII MITIOR, 
The milder crocus of antimony. 
ake of 

Antimony, two parts; 

Nitre, one part. 

Mix them together, and throw 


Tr q the powder by degrees into a 
ani red-hot crucible. As ſoon as the 
* deflagration ceaſes, remove the 
y 


matter from the fire (without ſuf- 
fering it to melt) and reduce it 
to powder, 


Tais preparation is called mi- 


4 lier, not in regard to the crocus 
Above deſcribed, but to that 
Kaich follows. It acts much 
re powerfully than the fore- 
ttle at oin . h 5 ' 
ier ig the increaſe of the nitre 
cl *uioning a greater quantity of 
ceaſes, be ſulph : 
* Wiphur of the antimony to 
e fire, 


be Cilipated, The London com- 
pullee received it in their firſt 


-- 


Tais preparation is ſufficiently 


would ſet fire to the reſt of the 
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draught, with the character of an 
antimonial of mild operation, 
which had proved a ſucceſsful 
medicine in numerous inſtances, 
without any one example of its 
being unſafe, Some trials, how- 
ever, afterwards reported to them, 
where the operation of this and 


the following crocus were com- 


pared, inguced them to lay this 
preparation afide, It appears to 
differ from the other only in being 
leſs violent. 


CROCUS ANTIMONII. 


Crocus of * antimony, commonly 
called Crocus metallorum, and 
by foreign writers, Hepar ant;- 
monii, or Liver of antimony. 

Lond. 

Take 
Antimony, | 
'Nitre, of each equal weights, 

Reduce them - ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and inject them 
into a crucible heated to a white 
heat, that the mixture (after 
deflagration) may melt, Then 
pour it out, ſeparate the ſcoriz, 
and reſerve the matter under- 
neath them for uſe: it proves 
different in colour, according to 
the continuance of the heat; 
the longer it has been kept in 
fuſion, the yellower it will be. 


Edinb. 


The mixture of antimony and 


nitre, made as above, is to be 
ic jected into a red-hot crucible ; 


when the detonation is over, ſe- 
parate the reddiſh metallio mat- 
ter from the whitiſh cruſt, and 
edulcorate it by repeated wath- 
ings with kot water. 


Hag the antimonial ſulphur 
is almoſt totally conſumed, and 
the metallic part left diveſted of 
its co rector. Theſe preparations, 

given 
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given from two to ſix grains, act 
as violeat emetics, greatly diſor- 
dering the conſtitution. Their 
principal uſe is in maniacal caſes ; 
as the baſis of ſome other prepa- 
rations ; and among the farriers, 
who frequently give to horſes an 
eunce or two a day, divided into 
different doſes, as an alterative : 
in theſe and other quadrupeds, this 
medicine acts chiefly as a diapho- 
retic. 

The chemiſts have been accuſ- 
tomed to make the crocus with 
a leſs proportion of nitre than 
directed above; and without any 
farther melting, than what enſues 
from the hear that the matter 
acquires by deflagration, which, 
when the quantity is large, is very 
conſiderable : a little common ſalt 
is added to promote the fuſion. 
The mixture is put by degrees in- 
to an iron pot, or mortar, ſome- 


what heated, and placed under a 


chimney: when the firſt ladleful is 
in, a picce of lighted charcoal is 
throw to it, which ſets the mat- 
ter on fire; the reſt of the mixture 
is then added by little and little; 
the deflagration is ſoon over, and 


the whole appears in perfe& fu- - 


. fion: when cold, a conſiderable 
quantity of ſcoriz are found upon 
the ſurface ; which ſcoriæ are 
eaſily knocked oft with a hammer, 
The crocus prepared after this man- 
ner is of a redder colour, than 
that of the firſt of the above pro- 


ceſſes. 


CROCUS ANTIMONIL 
LOTUS. f 


Waſhed crocus of antimony. 


Lond, 
Reduce the crocus into a very 


ſubtile powder, and boil it in 


water: then, throwing away 
.this water, waſh the powder 
ſeveral times in freſh warm wa- 
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ter, until it becomes perſech 
inſipid. 


Tunis proceſs is deſigned chich 
to fit the crocus for the prepm 
tion of emetic tartar, of which 
hereafter, and of the antimogia 
emetic wine, Page 293. If the 
crocus was employed for thok 
purpoſes without waſhing, tie 
alkaline ſale, which it is in fone 


. degree impregnated with from the 


deflagration of the nitre, woul 
in part ſatiate the acids of the u- 
tar and of the wine, and thus 
impeding their action on the ns 
tallic part of the antimony, render 
the medicines very precarious in 
ſtrength ; that uncertainties of thi 
kiad may be the more effeftuall 
guarded againſt, the glaſs, or rather 
the 2 regulus of antimony, i 
by ſome preferred to the crocu, 
both for the emetic tartar and 
wine. The Edinburgh college, 
as appears in the foregoing pro 
ceſs, does not allow the crocus i 
be kept in its unwaſhed ſtate ; mal 
ing the ablution a part of the pre 
pa:ation of it, 


EMETICUM MITE ANTIMONIL 
A mild antimonial emetic. 


Take of 

Antimony, one part ; 
VNitre, two parts. 

Grind them together, and throv 
them by little and little 1nt3 
red-hot crucible ; when the de 
flagration is over, the rema!t 
ing matter, which proves whit, 
is to be waſhed for uſe, 


Tus quantity of nitre is here 
large, as to conſume not only tie 
ſulphur of the antimony, bit 
likewiſe great part of the ioflan- 
mable principle of the regs 
Boerhaave, from whom this pte. 
paration is taken, informs us, fat 
it is ſo mild, as often to w_ 


Part II, 


Cloſe} 
This 
called 


INTIV 


ric 
Nitrat 
hen th 
freſh q 
Water 
called 


NTIM; 
* 
W aſhe; 


— 
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only ſome light nauſea and gentle 
vomiting, with a large diſcharge 
of ſaliva, and thick urine, Its ef- 
ſects ſeem to be nearly the ſame 
with thoſe of the regulus medict- 
nali; and crocus medicinalis* 


CALX ANTIMONII. 
Calr of antimony, common called 
Diaphoretic antimony. 
Lond. 
Take of | 
Antimony, one part ; 


* Nitre, three parts. 

* Let the powdered antimony be 
tus well mixed with the nitre, and 
= gradually ipjected into a' cru- 
* cible heated to a light white 
= heat; the matter being aſter- 
= wards taken from the fire, is to 
=_ be waſhed with water, both 


from the ſalt which adheres to 
it, and from the groſſer part that 
is leſs perfectly calcined. 

Edinb, 


= ake of 

L Antimony, half a pound ; 

cus (0 Nite 

ur" tre, a pound and a half. 
duce them ſeparately info pow- 


der, then mix them rogether, 
and throw the mixture, by a 
{mall ladleful at a time, into a 
red-hot crucible : when the de- 
tonation is over, let the white 
maſs be calcined in the fire for 
balf an hour longer; then pow- 
der, and keep it in a glaſs veſſel 


thro cloſely ſtopt. 

into a This powder, unwaſhed, is 
he de called 

emarte 


INTIMONIUM DIAPHORE- 
TICUM NITRATUM. 
Nitrated diapharetic antimony. 


here so ben the powder is waſhed with 

oly de Ire quantities of water, till the 

„ but water comes off inſipid, it is 
called 


NTIMONIUM DIAPHORE- 
. TICUM LOTUM. 
Faſhed diaphoretic antimony, 
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The ſeveral waſhings, mixed to- 

gether, filtered, and evaporated 

- Over a gentle fire till a cuticle 

forms on the ſurface, yield, in 
the cold, cryſtals, called 


NITRUM STIBIATUM. 
Antimonated Nitre. 


Tut calx of antimony, when 
freed by waſhing from the ſaline 
matter, is extremely mild, if not 
altogether inactive. Hoffman, Le- 
mery, and others, aſſure us, that 
they have never experienced from 
it any ſuch effects as its uſual titie 
(that under which it ſtands in the 
laſt of the above proceſſes) im- 
ports ; Boerhaave declares, that it 
is a mere metallic earth, entirely 
deſtitute of all medicinal virtue; 
and the committee of the London 
college admit that it has no ſen- 
ſible operation, The common 
doſe is from five grains to a ſcru- 
ple, or half a dram; though Wil- 
ſon relates, that he has known it 
given by half ounces, and repeated 
two or three times a day, for ſeve- 
ral days together. 

Some report, that this calx. by 
being kept for a length of time; 
contracts an emetic quality: from 
whence it has been concluded, 
that the powers of the reguline 
part are not entirely deſtroyed; 
that the prepatation has the vir- 
tues of other antimonials which 
are given as alteratives, that is, 
in ſuch ſmall doſes as not to 
ſtimulate the prime viz ; and that, 
therefore, diaphoretic antimony; 
as it is certainly among the mild- 
eſt preparations of that mineral, 
may be uſeful for children, and 
ſuch delicate conſtitutions where 
the ſtomach and inteſtines are 
eaſily affected. The obſervation, 
however, from which theſe con- 
cluſions are drawn, does not ap- 
pear to be well founded: Ludo- 
vici relates, that after keeping the 

OY Es powder 
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powder for four years, it proved 
as mild as at firſt: and the 
Straſburgh pharmacopœia, with 
good reaſon, ſuſpects, that where 
the calx has proved emetic, it 
had either been given in ſuch 
caſes as would of themſelves have 
been attended with this ſymptom 
(for the great alexipharmac vir- 
tues, attributed to it, have oc- 
caſioned it to be exhibited even 
in the more dangerous malignant 
fevers, and other diſorders, which 
are frequently accompanied with 
vomiting) or that it had not been 
ſufficiently calcined,. or perfectly 
freed from ſuch part of the regulus 
as might remain uncalcined. The 
ancalcined part being groſſer than 
the true calx, the ſeparation is 


effected by waſhing over with 


- water, in the ſame manner as di- 


rected in page 257. for ſeparating 
earthy powders from their groſſer 
parts. 

It has been obſerved, that when 
diaphoretic antimony - is prepared 
with nitre abounding with ſea 
ſalt, of which all the common 
nitre contains ſome portion, the 
medicine has proved violently eme- 
tic. This effect is not owing to 
any particular quality of the ſea 


- ſalt, but to its quantity, by which 


the proportion of the nitre to the 
antimony is rendered leſs. 

The nitrum flibiatum is pro- 
duced by the deflagration of the 
ſulphur of the antimony with the 
nitre, in the ſame manner as the 
al polychr:/t (page 467.) from 
Sith % Aber 5s ade than 
in retaining ſome portion of the 
antimonial calx. 


CeruUSSA AN TIMONII. 

Ceruſſe of antimony. 

Take of - 
Regulus of antimony, one part ; 
Nitre three parts. ä 


Deflagrate them together, as i 
the foregoing * a 


Tur reſults of both 
appear to be altogether the ſane, 
It is not neceſſary to uſe ſo mug 
nitre here, as when antimony itklf 
is employed; for the ſulpbu 
which the crude mineral contain, 
and which requires for its di. 
pation nearly an equal weight u 
nitre to the antimony, is here i. 
ready ſeparated. Two parts a 
nitre to one of the regulus 1 
ſufficient, It is better however u 
have an over- proportion of nim 
than an under one, leſt ſome pam 
of the regulus ſhould eſcape being 
ſufficiently calcined. 

It may be proper to obſerr, 
that though crude antimony ad 
the regulus yield the ſame calces 
yet the ſalts ſeparated ia waſhing 
the calces are very different, A 
crude antimony contains comma vi; 
ſulphur, the acid of the ſulphur 
unites with the alkaline baſs d T. 
the nitre, and the reſult is a ne in qu 
tral ſalt (page 467.) As the eight. 

ulus contains the phlogiſtic d in bo! 
inflammable principle, but w freed 
ſulphur, the nitre is alkalized, ſulphu 
it would be by charcoal or ot by the 
like, inflammable bodies (pays alkalir 
426.) and is at the ſame u ore; 
rendered more acrimonious tl and ot] 
the common alkaline falts. | 
only equal parts of the gif bers, ; 
and nitre be employed, and antime, 
fire kept up ſtrong for an bet | 
or more, the ſalt will prove ien, 
cauſtic than even the potenz mes, .. 
cautery of the ſhops. But oe is | 
cauſticity of the ſalt will fil went 
far greater, if, inſtead of the fin 
regulus of antimony, the mar 
regulus be uſed. Fenz: 
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- REGULUS ANTIMONII 
MEDICINALIS. 


Medicinal 2 of antimony. 
Take of 


Etinb. 
Antimony, five ounces ; 
Sea ſalt, four ounces ; 
Salt of tartar, one ounce. 


Grind them into powder, and 
o throw the mixture, by little at a 
i. time, into a red-hot crucible ; 
Mi occaſionally breaking, with an 
12 iron rod, the cruſt that forms 
10 on the ſurface. When the fu- 
it ſion is completed, pour out 


the matter into a heated cone, 
gently ſhaking it now and then, 


or ſtriking it on the ſides, that 
ent, the — may ſettle to the 
1 bottom: when grown cold, beat 


off the ſcoriæ, and grind the 
regulus into a powder, which 
is to be kept in a cloſe· ſtopt 
vial. | 


mm 

N "IN | 
aſs Tars medicine is nearly ſimilar 
a net in quality to one made with one- 
the eighth of nitre, already deſcribed :; 
tic uin doch proceſſes, the antimony is 
but u freed from a ſmall portion of its 
12d, ſulphur, which is diffi pated in flame 


dy the nitre, and abſorbed by the 
alkaline ſalt, This preparation 
8 greatly celebrated by Hoffman, 
and other German phyſicians, in 
ſundry obſtinate chronical diſor- 
(ers, and eſteemed one of the beſt 
antimonials that can be given with 
hfery as alterants: it operates 
Chiefly as a diaphoretic, and ſome- 
mes, though rarely, emetic. The 
Loſe is from three or four grains 
to twenty, 

This regulus, reduced into a 
ſubtile powder, is the genuine 
*EBRIFUGE POWDER of Craani- 
Þ (Pharm, Berufſo Brandenburg, 
dit, 1734. pag. 107.) and has 
Feen greatly commended in all 
ings of fevers, both of the in- 
"Wittent and continual kind, 
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. mildly by ſtool or vomit. 
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Pharm. Argent. 1725. p. 252.) 
It is ſaid —. a do — — 
frequently removed theſe diſor- 
ders, by occaſioning either a 
ſalutary diaphoreſis, or acting 
The 
colour of the levigated powder is 
a purpliſh brown. The antimo- 
nial emetic of Boerhaave, aſread 
mentioned, which is white, 1s 
nearly fimilar to it in its medici- 
nal effects. 

The common falt ſeems to be 
of no farther uſe in the proceſs, 
than as it ſerves to promote the 
fuſion; and even for this it is 
not neceſſary. The medicine is 
ſajd to be rather more mild and 
certain in operation, if prepared 
without it. 8 


REGULUS . ANTOMONIL, | 
Regulus of antimony. 

Take of 

Antimony, 

Nitre, 

Crude tartar, of each equal 
parts. 

Grind them ſeparately into a pow- 
der, then mix, and rub them all 
together. Throw the powder, 
at ſeveral times, into a red hot 
crucible, taking care to break 
the cruſt, which forms on the 
ſurface, with an iron rod: when 
the detonation is over, let a 
ſtrong fire be made, that the 
matter may flow like water, 
then pour it out into a warm 
greaſed cone, which is to be 
gently ſtruck on the ſides, that 
the regulus may ſeparate and 
fall to the bottom; when grown 
cold, let fthe regulus be cleared 
from the ſcoriz that lie a- top of 
it. 5 


Is this proceſs, (which is taken 
from the edition of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia publiſhed in the 
year 1744) an alkaline ſalt is pro- 

M 2 a duced 


* 
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duced from the nitre and tartar, in 
ſach quantity, as entirely to abſorb 
the ſulphur of the antimony : the 
alkali, thus ſulphurated, will take 
up more or leſs of the reguliue 
part, according to its quantity, and 
the continuance of the fuſion. 

As the ingredients are above 
proportiored, the yield of regulus 
prove extremely ſmall, and if the 
fuſion is long continued, ſcarce 

erceptible, almoſt the whole of it 
bales taken up into the ſcoriæ: 
in order to obtain the largeſt quan- 
tity, the nitre ought to be dimi- 
niſhed one half, It is convenient 
to rub thenitre and tartar together, 
and deflagrate them in an iron 
ladle or pan, before their mixture 
with the antimony; for by this 
means, the loſs of ſome part of 
the antimony, which otherwiſe 
happens from the vehemence of 
the deflagration, will be prevented, 
a ſmaller crucible will ſerve, and 
leſs me and labour complete the 
- proceſs. 

The mixture of nitre and tartar 
defagrated together, will reduce 
any of the antimonial calces (as 
the diaphoretic antimony, cerulle, 
cr antimony calcined by itſelf) 
into regulus ; the oily matter of 
the tartar ſupplying the iaflam- 
mable principle, which all calces 
require for their revival into a 
metallic form; and the alkaline 
ſalt promoting their fuſion. Ir is 
the common reducing flux of 
the chemiſts; by whom ir is call- 
.ed, from its colour, the black flux. 
The large! yield of regulus, hither- 
to obtained from antimony, has 
been got by calcining it without 
addition, as directed hereafter 
for making glaſs of antimony, and 
reviviag the calx by fuſion, with 
this, or other like compoſitions, 
Mr. Geoftroy, who firſt commu— 
nicated this method of the French 
academy, ſeems to look upon 
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ſoap (the ſubſtance he happened 
to make uſe of himſelf) as the 
only one that will ſucceed ; but 
the effects of this are not different 
from thoſe of the foregoing flux, 
Both conſiſt of an alkaline ſalt, 
and an inflammable (not ſulphure- 
ous) ſubſtance, which are the only 
materials here neceſſary. Upon 
the whole, the moſt advantageous 
proceſs for obtaining this regulus 
appears to be following. 


Let powdered antimony be al. 
cined or roaſted over a gentle 
fire, as directed hereafter for 
making the glaſs. Mix the calx 
with about equal its weight of 
ſome reducing flux, ſuch as 
the black flux above-mentioned, 
Melt the mixture in a crucible, 
with a quick fire, and when in 
thin fuflon pour it into a cone 
heated over a ſmoaky flame: the 
pure regulus will fall to the 
bottom, the ſcoriæ floating on 
the top. 


RecuLuUs AN TIMONII MAR - 
TIALIS. 
Martial regulus of antimony. 

Take of | 
Antimony, 

Nitre, 

Crude tartar, of each one pound; 

Small pieces of iron, half 
pound, 

Heat the iron in a crucible t04 
white heat : then gradually add 
the other ingredients, firlt pw 
dered and mixed together, and 

roceed in the ſame manner i 
in the foregoing proceſs. 


THE nitre might here be dimi. 
niſhed to one-fourth its weight, 
and the tartar to half that quanivy: 
The pieces of iron may be imai 
nails; the filings of the metal, h. 
ing cloſer together, are not ſo res- 


dily acted upon by tae ant mMony« 


REeGuLlvi 


be dimi- 
weight, 
uantity. 

de (mall 

1etal, ly- 
xr ſo tes 

t mon. 
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REcULUS AN TIMONII STELLA- 
us. 
Srellated regulus of antimony. 
This is made by melting the mar- 
tial regulus ſeveral times with 
fieſh nitre and tartar. 


Tut ſimple regulus of anti- 
mony is more readily made to 
exhibit a ſtarry appearance on its 
{urface, than the martial z which 
it will alſo do by one, as well as 
by any number of. fuſions : the 
phænomenon entirely depends up- 
on the regulus being pure, brought 
jato extreme thin fuſion, and 
cooled ſlowly in the cone, with- 
out ſhaking or moving it. If the 
martial regulus is employed, it 
1s convenient to add ſome freſh 
antimony (about one-fourth the 
weight of the regulus) to abſorb 
ſuch part of the iron as may be re- 
tained in it: when the whole is 
in perfect fuſion, inject, at times, 
about one-eighth of nitre, or fixt 
alkaline ſalt, previouſly dried, and 
made very hot, 

Ine three foregoing reguli are 


t preſent rarely, if ever, made 


uſe of in medicine: the emetic 
cups, and perpetual piils, for- 
merly made from them, have lon 

been laid ande as precarious — 
unſafe. Hence the Edinburgh 
college, which retained them all 
in the edition of their pharmiaco- 
pela publiſhed in 1744, have at 
the late reviſal rejected them. It 
ſhould ſeem however, that the 
pure regulus, though greatly too 
virulent to be taken by itſelf, 
might be employed to advantage 
for the making of ſome other 
preparations, particularly the an- 
tmonal wine and emetic tartar : 
for the uncertainty in ſtrength, 
hich has often been complained 
of in thoſe medicines, appears to 
proceed chiefly trom ſaline or ſul- 
Pauccouus watter in the antimonial 
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preparation made uſe of for co n- 
municating the impregaation to 
the wine of tartar; and (except 
the calces, which are civetted of 
the proper antimonial virtues) the 
regulus is the only form in which 
we can expect to have the m talic 
part of the antimony free fron 
ſuch admixtures, the only anti- 
monial preparation which we can 
depend on being always equal in 
its own degree of power. 

The ſcoriz produced in the fore- 
roing proceſſes, afford medicines 
25 violent than the regulus itſelf, 
ſome of which are in conſiderable. 
eſteem. "Theſe ſcoriæ conſiſt of 
the ſulphur of the antimony unit- 
ed with an alkaline ſalt, and a part 
of the regulus taken up by this 
compound, and rendered ſoluble in 
water, 


SULPHUR AURATUM ANTI- 
MON 11. 
Golden ſulphur F antimony. 

Let the ſcoriæ of regulus of anti- 
mony be reduced into powder, 
whilſt warm, and then boiled 
for a conſiderable time in thrice 
their quantity of water, Filter 
the yellowiſh red ſolution, and 
drop into it a proper quantity 
of ſpirit of vitriol: a powder 
will precipitate, which is to be 
waſhed with water, till perfect- 
ly edulcorated aud freed from its 
ul ſmell, 


SULPHUR ANTIMONII 
PRAECIPI TATUM. 
Precipitated Sulphur of aniimany. 

Lond, 

Take of 
Antimony, fixteen ounces ; 
Tartar, a pound ; 

Nitre, halt a pound, 

Let theſe be reduced ſeparately in- 
to powder, then mixed, thrown 
by degrees into a red-hot cruci- 
ble, and melted with a ſtrong 

M m 3 fire. 
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fire. Pour out the matter into 
a conical mould; the metallic 
part, commonly called regulus 
of antimony, will fink to the 
bottom, the ſcorize ſwimming 
about it. Diſſdlve theſe ſcoriæ 
in water, filter the ſolution 
through paper, and precipitate 
the ſulphur by dropping in ſome 
ſpirit of ſea ſalt: laſtly, waſh 
the ſulphur from the ſalts, and 
dry it for uſc. 


SULPHUR AURATUM 
ANTIMONII. 
Golden ſulphur f antimony. 
Zalub. 
Boil, in an iron pot, four pints of 
ſoap leys diluted with three 
ints of water, and throw in 
y degrees two pounds of pow- 
dered antimony ; keeping them 
continually ſtirring, with an 
iron ſpatula, for three hours, 
over a gentle fire; and occa- 
fionally ſupplying more water. 
The liquor, loaded with the 
ſulphur of antimony, being then 
ſtrained through a woollen cloth, 
drop into it gradually, whilſt it 
continues hot, ſo much ſpirit 
of nitre, diluted with an equal 
— of water, as ſhall be 
ufficient to precipitate the ſul- 
* which is afterwards to 
e Carefully waſhed with hot 
water, 


If the- liquor remaining after 


the precipitation be purified by 
filtration, evaporated till a pel- 
licle forms on the ſurface, and 
then ſet to ſhoot, it will yield 
cryſtals of antimoniated nitre, 
(the ſame with that obtained 
from the waſhings of diaphoretic 
antimony.) | 


Tur foregoing preparations are 
not ſtrictly ſulphurs: they con- 
tain a conſiderable quantity cf the 

metallic part of the antimony, 

- 
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which is reducible from them by 


roper fluxes. That made by the 

ficſt of the above proceſſes con- 
tains greateſt part of the metal; 
for as we have already ſeen, very 
little ſometimes ſcarce any at all, 
ſeparates in the fuſion, The 
quantity of regulus taken up in 
the ſecond alſo will be different, 
according to the degree of hre 
employed, and the length of time 
that the fuſion is continued, 
Theſe medicines, therefore, muſt 
needs be liable to great variation 
in point of ſtrength, and in this 
reſpect they are, 2 the mot 
precarious, though ſome have 
afirmed, that they are moſt cer. 
tain, of the antimonial medi- 
cines. 

The foregoing preparations 
prove emetic when taken on an 
empty ſtomach, in a doſe of 
four, five, or fix grains; but in 
the preſent practice, they are 
ſcarce ever preſcribed in this 
intention; being chiefly uſed u 
alterative deobſtruents, particular 
ly in cutaneous diſorders. Their 
emetic quality is eaſily blunted, 
by making them- up into pills 
with reſins or extracts, and giv- 
ing them on a full ſtomach : with 
theſe cautions, .they have been 
increaſed -to the rate of ſixteen 
grains a day, and continued for 
a conſiderable time, without occa- 
fioning any diſturbance upward 
or downwards, As their ſtrengil 
is precarious, they ſhould be taken 
at firſt in very ſmall doſes, a 
increaſed by degrees according d 
their effect. 

A compoſition of the ſulphur 
auratum, with mercurius duicts 
has been found a powerful, Je 
ſafe, alterative in cutaneous di. 
orders; and has completed a cur 
after ſalivation had failed; " 
venereal caſes likewiſe, this 1e. 


A d excellent 
dicine has produce ad 


ellen 


ffecth 


* 
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effets, A mixture of equal parts 
of the ſulphur and calomel (well 
triturated together, and made into 
pills with extracts. &c.) may be 


taken from four to eight or ten 


orains, morning and night ; the 
patient keeping moderately warm, 
and drinking after each doſe, a 
draught of a decoction of the 
44 or other like liquors, This 
medicine generally promotes per- 
ſpiration, ſcarce occaſioning = 
tendency to vomit or purge, or af- 
ſecting the mouth. See the Edin- 
burgh eſſays, vol. i. and the A 
natur. cu iofe, vol. v. 


KERMES MINERALIS, 
Kermes mineral. 

Take of 
Antimony, fixteen ounces ; 

Any fixt alkaline ſalt, four 
ounces z 
Water, one pint. 

Boil them together for two hours, 
then filter the warm liquor ; as 
it cools, the kermes will preci- 
pitate, Pour off the water, and 
add to it three ounces of freſh 
alkaline ſalt, and a pint more of 
water: in this liquor boil the 
remaining antimony as before; 
and repeat the proceſs a third 
time, with the addition of onl 
two ounces of alkaline ſalt, and 
another pint of water ; filterin 
the liquor as at firſt, and colle d- 
ing the powders which ſubſide 
from them in cooling. 


Tars medicine has of late been 
greatly eſteemed in ſome places, 
under the names of Kermes mineral, 
palvis Carthiſianus, poudre dis Char- 
aux, &c. It was originally a 
Preparation of Glauber, and for 
home time kept a great ſecret, till 
ﬆ length the French king pur- 
T5 the preparation from M. 
e la Ligerie, for a conſiderable 
um, and communicated it to the 
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public in the year 1720. In vir- 
tue, it is not different from the 
ſalphurs above-mentioned : all of 
them owe their efficacy to a part 
of the regulus of the antimony, 
which the alkaline ſalt, by the me- 
diation of the ſulphur, renders ſo- 
luble in water. 


PANACEA Ax TIMuON II. 
Panacea of antimony, 

Take of 4 x 

Antimony, ſix ounces ; 

Nitre, two ounces ; 

Common ſalt, an ounce and a 
half; 

Charcoal, an ounce. 

Reduce them into a fine powder, 
and put the mixture into a red- 
hot crucible, by half a ſpoonful 
at a time, continuing the fire a 
quarter of an hour after the laſt 
injection : then either pour the 
matter into a cone, or let it cool 
in the crucible, which when cold 
muſt be broken to get it out. 
In the bottom wiil be found a 
quantity of regulus ; above this 
a compact liver-coloured ſub- 
ſtance ; and on the top, a more 
ſpongy maſs : this laſt is to be 
reduced into powder, edulco- 
rated with water, and dried, 
when is appears of a fine golden 
colour. 


Tuis preparation is ſuppoſed to 
have been the baſis of Locxyes's 
PILLS, which were formerly a ce- 
lebrated purge. Ten grains of the 
powder mixed with an ounce of 
white ſugar-candy, and made up 
into a maſs with mucilage of gum 
tragacanth, may be divided into an 
hundred ſmall pills ; of which one, 
two, or three, taken. at a time, 
are ſaid to work gently by ſtool 
and vomit. The compatt liver- 
coloured ſubſtance, which lies im- 
mediately above the regulus, ope - 
rates more churliſhly, This laſt 

Mm 4 appears 


| 
| 
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appears to be nearly of the ſame 
nature with the erocus artimnii, 
and the former with the / hu 
auratum. 


VITRUM ANTIMONII. 
Glaſs 1 ant imo ny. 


di nb. 


Take of 


Antimony reduced to powder, 
one pound. | 
Calcine it over a gentle fire, in an 
unglazed earthen gveilel, keep- 
ing it continually flirring with 
an iron ſpatula, until the fumes 
ceaſe, and the aptimony is re 
duce! into a grey powder, Melt 
this powder in a crucible, with 
an intenſe fire, and pour out the 
liquid matter into a heated braſs 


diſh. 


Tre calcination of antimony, 
to fit it for making a tranſparent 
glaſs, ſucceeds very flowly, unleſs 
the operator be very wary and cir- 
cumſpect in the management of it. 
The moſt conyenient veſſel is a 
brozd ſhallow diſh, cr a ſmooth 
flat tile, placed under a chimney. 
'The antimony ſhoyld be the pyrer 
ſort, ſuch as is uſually found at the 
apex of the cones: this, groſsly 
powdered, is to be evenly ſpręad 
over the bottom of the pan, ſo as 
not to lie above a quarter of an 


inch thick on any part. The fire, 


ſhould be at firſt po greater than 
is julk ſufficient to raiſe a fume from 
the antimony, which is to be now 
and then ſtirred : when the fumes 
begin to decay, increaſe the hear, 


taking care not to raiſe it ſo high 


as to melt the antimony, or run 
the powder int lumps: after ſome 
time thy veſſel may be made red- 

ot, aud kept in t21s ſtate, until 
the matter will not, upon being 
ſtirred, any longer fume. If this 
part of the procets be duly caa— 
ducted, the antimony will appeer 


* 


Part III. ( 
in an uniform powder, without any as 
lumps, and of a grey colour. It 

With this powder, fill two-thirdy pr: 
of a crucible, which 1s to be cover. ſor 
ed with a tile, and placed in x Jar 
wind- furnace. Gradually increaſe niz 
the fire, til} the calx is in perſed wil 
fuſion, when it is to be now and fat 
then examined by dipping a clean tun 


iron wire into it; 1f the matter, 
which adheres to the end of the 
wire, appears ſmooth and equally 
tranſparent, the vitrification 1s 
completed, and the olaſs may be 


poured out upon a hot ſmooth flone, Tal 
or copper plate, and ſuffered to Y 
cool by flow degrees, to prevent 0 
its cracking and flying in pieces. 
It is of a tranſparent yellowiſh red Mel 
colour. th 
The glaſs ef antimony uſually k 
met with in the ſhops, is ſaid t hi 
be prepared with certain additions; ſt 
which may perhaps render it nct 4 
ſo fit for the purpoſes here deſign- in 
ed. Ey the method above dued- T 
ed, it may be eafily made, in the % | 
requiſite perſection, without any * 
addition. 8 ; bs 
As we have ſeen, in a form 3 
proceſs, antimony rendered nearly * 
or altogether inactive by calcix:- Fu 
tion: it might be expecled that "a 
the calx and glaſs of the preſent way 
roceſs would be likewiſe inert. the 
But here the c-Icination is far lel 15 
perfect than in the other caſe,where . 
the it flammable principle of the . 
regulus is totally burnt out by de- fect 
flagaration with nitre : there the om 
calx is of perfed whiteneſs, and! A 
glaſs made from that calx (with the "Lay 
addition of any ſaline Hax, for of taken 
itſelf it will not vitrify) has little => 
colour: but here ſo much of the * i 
ionflaminable principle 15 left, that "x 
the calx is grey, and the glaſs © * 
a high colour. The calcined au. purges 
timony 1s ſaid by Boerhaave to be EE 
violently emetic. Experience * withou 
ſhown that the glaſs is ſo, r ichn 


i Chap. 8. 
0 as to be unſafe for internal uſe. 
It isemployed chiefly, in the preſent 
dy practice, as being ſubſervient to 
ſome other preparations, particu- 
larly the emetic tartar and antimo- 
nial wine; and in combination 


A with wax, and . ſome other ſab- 
nd ſtances, by which its power is ob- 
an tunded. 
1 VITRUM ANTIMONII. 
— CERA TUM. 
l Cerated glaſs of antimony. 
he Edinb. 
Take of 


Yellow wax, a dram ; 
Glaſs of antimony, reduced into 
powder, an ounce, 
Melt the wax in an iron veſſel, and 


1 throw into it the powdered glaſs: 
ally keep the mixture over a gentle 
1 fre for half an hour, continually 
as: ſtirring it; then pour it out upon 
a a paper, and when cold grind it 
8 into powder, 
- Taz glaſs melts in the wax, with 
_ a very ſoft heat : after 4t has been 
oy, about twenty minutes on the fire, 
EY it begins to change its colour, and 
be in ten more, cotaes near to that of 
0 Scotch ſnutf, which is a mark of 
* is being ſufliciently prepared: the 
5 nt quantity ſet down above, loſes 
nen. about one dram of its weight in 
 lels th proceſs. = f 
* This medicine has for ſome time 
1 been greatly eſtee med in dyſente- 
. nes: ſeveral inſtances of its good 
eſects in theſe caſes, may be ſeen 


in the 6fth volume of the Edin- 
burgb gays from which the above 
remarks on the preparation are 
taken, The doſe is from two or 
three grains to twenty, according 
to the age and ſtrength of the 
patient, In its operation, it makes 
ſome perſons ſick and vomit ; it 
purges almoſt every one; though 
t has ſometimes effected a cure, 


vithout occaſioning any evacuatio 
or fickneſs, 8 = 
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Mr, Geoffroy gives two pretty 
ſingular preparations of glaſs of 
antimony, which ſeem to have 
ſome affinity with this. One is 
made by digeſting the glaſs, moſt 
ſubtilely —— with a ſolution 
of maſtich made in ſpirit of wine, 
for three or four days, now and 
then ſhaking the mixture; and at 
laſt evaporating the ſpirit, ſo as 
to leave the maſtich and glaſs ex- 


thus prepared, is ſaid not to prove 
emetic, but to act merely as a 
cathartic, and that not of the vio- 
lent kind. A preparation like this 
was firſt publiſhed by Hartmann 
under the name of cia. 

The other preparation is made 
by burning ſpirit of wine upon the 
glaſs three or four times, the pow- 
der being every time exquiſitely 
rubbed upon a marble. The doſe 
of this medicine 1s from ten grains 
to twenty or thirty : it is ſaid to 
operate mildly both upwards and 
downwards, and ſometimes to prove 
ſudorific. 


ANTIMONIUM CATHARTICUM. 
7 he purging antimony of Wilſon. 
Take four ounces of glaſs of anti- 
mony, finely powdered, and 
gradually pour thereon twelve 
ounces of oil of vitriol ; diftil in 
a ſand heat ; and waſh the pow- 
der, which remains in the bot- 
tom of the retort, till all its acri- 
mony is loſt : then dry it, and 
grind it with an equal weight 
of Glauber's cathartic ſalt, and 
a double quantity of vitriolated 
nitre. Let this mixture be kept 
a quarter of an hour in gentle 
fuſion in a crucible: and after- 
wards pulverized, waſhed, and 

dried for uſe. 


Mr. Wilſon, the inventor of this 
preparation, informs us, that it js 
the moſt certain antimonial parg 
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he ever met with; that it operates 
without nauſeating the ſtomach ; 
and that by the uſe of this powder 
only, he knew three confirmed 
poxes cured, His doſe is from two 
grains to ten. 

We have already obſerved, that 
the glaſs of antimony contains a 
part of the regulus not fully di- 
veſted of its inflammable princi- 
ple. The vitriolic acid, and neu- 
tral ſalts, containing this acid, ab- 
ſorb the inflammable principle from 
ſundry metallic and other bodies; 

-and on this probably depends the 
mitigation of the glaſs in the pre- 
ſent proceſs. 


CAUSTICUM 
ANTIMONIALE. 
The antimonial cauſlic. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Crude antimony, one pound; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 

; two pounds, 

Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and diſtil them 
in a wide-necked retort, with a 
gentle ſand heat. The matter, 
which ariſes into the neck of the 
retort, is to be expoſed to the 
air, that it may run into a li- 


quor. 
BU TYRUM ANTIMONI. 


Butter of antimony, 


Etinb., 

Take of | 
Crude antimony, one part ; 
Corrohve mercury ſublimate, 

two parts. 

Grind them firſt ſeparately, then 
thoroughly mix them together, 
taking the utmoſt care to avoid 
the vapours. Put the mixture 

into a coated glaſs retort (havin 
a ſhort wide neck) ſo as to fill 
one half of it: the retort being 
placed in a ſand furnace, and a 
receiver adapted to it, give firſt 
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a gentle heat, that only a deyy 
vapour may ariſe : the fire be- 
ing then increaſed, an oily li. 
quor will aſcend and conged 
in the neck of the retort, ap. 
pearing like ice, which is to be 
melted down by a live coal cau- 
tiouſly applied. This oily mat. 
ter is to be reQified, in a pla 
retort, into a pellucid liquor, 


Tus proceſſes are extremely 
dangerous, inſomuch that even the 
life of the operator; 8 tolers· 
bly verſed in common pharmacy, 
may be affected for want of taking 
due care herein. Boerhaave n- 
lates, that one, who from the title 
he gives him is not to be ſuppoſed 
Inexpert in chemical operations 


or unacquainted with the danger Cl 
attending this, was ſuffocated for | 
want of proper Care to prevent the 
burſting of the retort. The func Let | 
which ariſe, even upon mixing the | the 
2ntimony with the ſublimate, art thi 
highly noxious, and ſometimes i. cot 
ſue ſo copiouſly and ſuddenly, 2 
very difficultly to be avoided, Tit hs 0 
utmoſt circumſpection therefore i ap 
neceſſary, 2 by 
The cauſtic or butter, as 1t a 
called, appears to be a ſolution d er 
the metallic part of the antimony — 
in the marine acid of the ſubli- "2p 
mate ; the ſulphur of the antimony, the 
and the mercury of the ſublimate * 
remain at the bottom of the retom. * 
united into an ethiops. This ſole i 
tion does not ſucceed with ſpurit o * 
ſalt in its liquid ſtate, and cannd! the 
be effected, unleſs (as in the caſe of mat 
making ſublimate) the acid is high- 
ly concentrated, and both the 10- Tx 
gredients ſlrongly heated. I epo 
ulus of antimony was added iothe Umon 
diftillation of ſpirit of ſea ſalt with- ſublim 
out water, a like ſolution lame y 
be made. and qu 
When the congealed matter A. wake 
iſes 1 e neck of the retort, ! moni 
ariſes into the n e 


de⸗ liquefied by the moiſture of the 
l. air, it proves leſs corroſive than 
gel when melted down and rectiſied by 
heat ; though it ſeems, in either 


k caſe, to be ſufficiently ſlrong for 
Calle the purpoſes it is intended for, as 
Dat. the conſuming of fungous fleſh, 
pla and the callous lips of ulcers. It 
. is remarkable, that though this ſa- 

line concrete, readily and almoſt 
mely entirely diſſolves by the humidity 
z the of the air, only a ſmall quantity of 


len · white powder ſeparating, it never- 


10) theleſs will not diſſolve on put- 
king ting water to it directly: even when 
n. previouſly liquefied by the air, the 


title addition of water will precjpitate 
poſel the ſolution. 

a CINNABARIS ANTIMONIL. 
d for Cinnabar of antimony, 

It the ond, 


Let the matter, which remains in 
the retort after the diſtillation of 
the cauſtic, be ſublimed in a 
coated matraſs, in an open fire, 


Edinb. 

As ſoon as red vapours begin to 
appear in the diſtillation of the 
butter, change the receiver, 
without luting the junctures; 


and increaſe the fire until the 
* retort becomes intenſely red-hot ; 
ſudli. in an hour or two, the whole of 
Ry the black powder will' be ſub- 
1mates limed, and its colour changed 
I into red. Then break the re- 
( * tort, and diligently ſeparate the 
rn cinnabar, which will be found in 
_ the neck, from the black droſſy 
Ten matter, 
« hiph- 
the 10- Taz cinnabar of antimony is 
% Ompoſed of the ſulphur of the an- 
ind imony, and the mercury of the 
t with lublimate, which are perfectly the 


ame with the common brimſtone 
and quickſilver, of which the cin- 
tbari, fatitia is made. The an- 
umonial cinnabar therefore, whoſe 


ugredients are laborioufly extract- 
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ed from other ſubſtances, is not 
different from the common cinna- 
bar made with the ſame materials 


procured at a much cheaper rate. 


he former indeed is generally of 
a darker colour than the other, and 
has ſomewhat of a needled appear- 
ance, like that of antimony itſelf ; 
from whence it has been ſuppoſed 
to participate of the metallic part 
of that mineral, But it appears 
from experiment, that both the co- 
lour and needled form are entirely 
accidental, and owing to the mix- 
ture containing a larger proportion 
of ſulphur, and being ſublimed in 
a more languid manner, 


Mzexzcurivs viræ, ſeu rurvis 
ALGEROTHI1, 
Mercury of life, or Algercth's pewder. 
Take of 
Rectified butter of antimony, as 
much as you pleaſe. 
Pour to it a ſufficient quantity of 
ſpring water, and an exceeding 
white powder will be precipitat- 
ed: edulcorate this by repeated 
efuſiong of warm water, and dry 
it by a ſlow fire. 


Tus powder has not, as its 
name ſhould ſeem to imply, any 
thing of mercury in it, but is ſolely 
compoſed of the reguline part of 
the antimony, corroded by the 
acid ſpirit of ſea ſalt ; which acid 


is ſo cloſely united, as not to be 


ſeparable by any ablution with wa- 
ter. Le Mort directs ſome alka- 
line ſalt to be diſſolved in the wa- 
ter, in order to obtund the acid: ſe- 
veral other methods alſo have been 
contrived for correcting and abat- 
ing the force of this violent eme- 
tic; but they either leave it ſtill 
virulent, or render it inert. It 
has therefore for a long time been 
laid aſide by practitioners, and the 
Edinburgh college, who retained it 
in their preceding edition, — 
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the late reviſal of their pharmaco- 
pœia, expunged it. 


BERZoARDIcuu MINERALE. 
Bezrar mineral. # 
Take any quantity of batter of an- 
timony newly rectified, and gra- 
dually drop ĩuto it ſpirit of nitre, 
till the efferveſcence ceaſes. Draw 
off the ſpirit in a glaſ: veſſel, 
placed in a ſand heat, till a dry 
powder remains behind : add to 
this a little freſh ſpirit of nitre, 
and again exſiccate it. Repeat 


this a third time: then commit - 


the powder in a crucible to a 
naked fire, till it has received 
an almoſt white heat, and detain 
it in this ſtate for half an hour. 


Tuis preparation may be eaſier 
made, and with- greater ſafety to 
the operator, by dropping the but- 
ter of antimony into three or four 
times its «eight, of ſpirit of nitre, 
and diſtilling the mixture in a re- 
tort, until a dry white maſs is left 
behind, which 1s afterwards to be 
c:Icined, as above directed. It 
may likewiſe be made by diſtilling 
ſpirit of ni:re from the mercurius 
vitæ, and calcining the remainder ; 
or by deflag:ating the mercurius 
vitz with thrige its weight of pure 
nitre. This laſt method, propoſed 
by Wedelius, is followed by the 
Auguſtan college. : 

Bezoar mineral was formerly 
held in great eſteem a> a diaphore. 
tic; but its reputation is at preſent 
almoſt loſt. It is not different in 
medical virtue or in any ſenſible 
quality, trom the calces of anti- 
mony made directly by deflagra- 
tion with nitre, ſome of which have 
generally ſupplied its place in the 
ſhops. It appears at firft pretty 
extraordinary, that the violent cau- 
ſtic, butter of antimony, ſhould be 
rendered indolent by the corrofive 
ſpirit of nitre ; how this happcas 
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will be eaſily underſtood, upon by 


conſidering that the nitrous acid * 
expels the marine (to which the the 
cauſtic quality of the butter is ow. the 
ing) and is itſelf expelled from mol 10 
metallic ſubſtances by fre. . ; 
TARTARUM EMETICUM. — 
Emetic tartar. 7 
Lond. * 

Take of 5 f A 
Waſhed crocus of antimony, ow 
Cryſtals of tartar, each half Ss 
pound 5 N ed i 
Water, three pints. tt de 
Boil them together for half a "Ia 
hour; then filter the liquor, and in 
after due evaporation, {et it by Jubi 
to cryſtallizs. (ufo 
than 

Edinb. has 


Take of 
Cream-of tartar, four ounces; 
Glaſs of antimony powdered, 

two Ounces. | 

Boil them together in fix pints <> 
water, for ten hours, ſtir ing 
them frequently with a ſpatula 
and adding more water as there 
is occaſion. Filter the. liquor 
while warm; and evaporate it 
either to dryneſs, or only till 
pellicle forms, that it may ſhoot 
into cryſtals. : 
It may likewiſe be prepared, 18 
the ſame manner, from the + 
cus meal um waſhed. 
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Tuts preparation has been uſe 
ally made with the unwaſhed crocus 
of antimony : by employing, as bert 
di ected, the waſhed crocus, ot ue 
glaſs, it proves of a whiter colon. 
and likewiſe more certain 
ſtrength (ſee page 533); though! 
will ſtill be ſomewhat precaros 
in this laſt reſpeQ, if the cryſtailt 


M, 
. . . 2 4 e 
zation is complied with : for __ 
of the tartar, even though the " D 70 
ration is performed with 4 * tity 
deal of care, will be apt to by ade 


if 1 


Chap. 10- 
by itſelf, retaining little or nothing 
of the antimony, It ſhould ſeem 


therefore more eligible, as ſoon as 


the ſolution has paſſed the filter, 
to proceed to the total evaporation 
of the liquor, or. at leaſt to eva- 

rate lower than is uſual for cry. 
fallization, that the whole may 
ſhoot at once. 

The title of this medicine ex- 
preſſes its principal operation. It 
is one of the beſt of the antimonial 
emetics, acting more powerfully 
than the quantity of crocus contain- 
ed in it would do by itfe!f, though 
it does not ſo much ruffle the con- 
fitution. And indeed antimonials 
in general, when thus rendered ſo- 
luble by vegetable acids, are more 
ſafe and certain in their effects, 
than the violent preparations of 
that mineral exhibited by them- 
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ſelves; the former never varying in 
their action from a difference in the 
food taken during their uſe, or 
other like circumſtances, which oc- 
caſioning more or leſs of the others 
to be diſſolved, make them operate 
with different degrees of force. 
Thus crude antimony, where acid 
food has been liberally taken, has 
ſomctimes proved violently eme- 
tic; whilſt, in other circumſtances, 
it has no ſuch effect. 

The doſe of emetic tartar, when 
deſigned to produce the full effect 
of an emetic, is from four to ſix 
or eight grains. It may likewiſe 
be advantageouſly given in ſmaller 
doſes, halt a grain for inſtance, 
as a diaphoretic and alterative in 
cutaneous diſorders ; and added, 
in the quantity of a grain, as a 
ſtimulus to ipecacuanha, &c, 


IX. 


Preparations of biſmuth. 


HIS metal reſembles in ap- 

pearance the regulus of anti- 
mony; but differs greatly from it, 
and its pharmaceutical properties 
and medical qualities. It melts in a 
rery ſmall heat. long before igni- 
tion; and totally diſlolves, with 
great efferveſcence, in aquaſortis, 
waich only corrodes the antimo- 
nial metal. As a medicine, it 
ſeems, when pure, to have little 
or no effect; though ſome prepa- 
rations of it were formerly account- 
ed diaphoretic. At preſent, only 
one preparation comes under the 
notice of the apothecary or che- 
mitt, and that deſigned for exter- 
nal uſe, 


MacisTerRIUM BISMUTHI, 
i Maz:jiery of b:i/muth. 
D "Ive v.:muth in a proper quan- 
uty of aquafortis, without heat, 
"adding the biſuuih by little aud 
* 


little at a time. Pour the ſolu- 
tion into fixteen times its quan- 
tity of fair water: it will grow 
miiky, and on ſtanding for ſome 
time, depoſite a bright white 
precipitate : the addition of ſpi- 
rit of wine will expedite the pre- 
cipitation. Waſh the powder in 
freſh parcels of water ; and dry 
it in a ſhady place betwixt two 


papers. 


Tuis preparation is of ſome 
eſteem as a coſmetic, which is the 
only uſe it is now applied to. The 
diaphoretic virtues, attributed to 
it when taken internally, have very 
little foundation, and by the pre- 
ſent practice are not at all regarded, 
It was propoſed to be received in 
our pharmacopœia at the late re- 
viſal, but was found much too in- 
ſigaificant to be admitted there, 
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Preparations of zinc. 


Els metal melts in a red 
| heat ; and if the air is ad- 
mitted, flames, and ſublimes into 
light, white, downy flowers; if 
the air is excluded, it ariſes, by a 
ſtrong fire, in its metallic form. 
Sulphur, which unites with, or 
ſcorifes all the other metals except 
old, does not act on zinc. Acids 
of every kind diſſolve it. 
inc, its flowers or calces, and 
ſolutions, taken internally, prove 
ſtrong and quick emetics ; in ſmall 
doſes, they are ſaid to be diapho- 
retic, Externally, they are cool- 
ing, aſtringent, and deficcative. 


PuriFICATIO zixct. 
Purificalion of Zinc. 

Melt zinc with a heat fio greater 
than is juſt ſufficient to keep it 
fluid. Stir it ſtrongly with an 
iron rod, and throw in alternate- 
ly pieces of ſulphur and of tal- 
low, the firſt in largeſt quantity, 
If any conſiſtent matter, or 
ſcoria, forms on the top, take 
it off, and continue the proceſs, 
until the ſulphur is found to 
burn freely and totally away on 
the ſurface of the fluid zinc. 


Z1xc uſually contains a portion 
of lead, which this proceſs effec- 
tually ſeparates. Sulphur united 
with lead forms a maſs, which 
does not melt in any degree of fire 
that zinc is capable of ſuſtaining. 


FLores zisci. 

Flowers of zinc. 
Let a large and very deep crucible, 
or other deep earthen veſſel, be 


placed in a furnace, in an in. 
clined ſituation, only half upright, 
Put a ſmall quantity of zinc int 
the bottom of the veſſel, and ap. 
ply a moderate fire, no preater 
than is neceſſary to make the 
zinc flame; white flowers will 
ariſe, and adhere about the ſides 
of the veſſel like wool. When 
the zinc ceaſes to flame, fiir it 
with an iron rod, and continge 
this operation till the whole is 
ſublimed, 


Trerese flowers ſhould ſeem 
preferable for medicinal purpoſe, 
to tutty, and the more impure 
ſublimates of zinc, which are ob- 
tained in the braſs works ; and like- 
wiſe to calamine, the natural ore 
of this metal, which contains a 
large quantity of earth, and fre- 
quently a portion of heterogene- 
ous metallic matter, 


Sar, ſeu viTrIOLUM ZINC, 
Salt, or vitriol of zinc. 

Diſſolve purified zinc, by a gentle 
heat of ſand, in a mixture ofone 
part of oil of vitriol and four df 
water, Filter the ſolution, and 
after due evaporation, ſet it t0 
cryſtallize, 


Tuis ſalt is an elegant white vi. 
triol, It differs from the common 
white vitriol, and the /a/ viral 
of the ſhops, only in being puer, 
and perfectly free from any adm. 
ture of copper, or ſuch other ſo- 
reign metallic bodies as the others 
generally contain. 


/ 
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Compound metallic preparations. 


LAPIS MEDICAMENTOSUS, 
The medicinal lone. 
Lond. 
AKE of 
Litharge, 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
Alam, each half a pound; 
Colcothar of green vitriol, three 
ounces; 
Vinegar, a quarter of a pint, 
Mix and dry them till they grow 
bad. 


Tais preparstion is employed 
externally as an aſtringent, for 
faſtening looſe teeth, preſerving 
the gums, healing and drying up 
ulcers and wounds, and repreſſing 
defluxions of thin acrid humours 
upon the eyes. It is ſometimes 
uſed in injections for checking a 
gonorrhœa, after the virulence is 
expelled. A preparation much re- 
ſembling this is ſaid, in the Me- 
moirs of the French academy, to 
be greatly eſteemed among the 
ſurgeons in the army as a vulne- 


rary, 


SPECITICUM ADSTRINGENS 
MazeTz11. 


An 1 preparation taken from 


aitz, which has been fold und.r 
the name 0 
Colbaich's ſhptic poxuder, 

Take any quantity of jron filings, 
and as much fpirit of ſalt as will 
nſe above them three or four 
inches, Digeſt them together 
with a gentle heat, till the ſpirit 
ceaſes to act on the metal; then 
pour off the liquor, evaporate it 
to one half, and add thereto an 
cual weight of ſugar of lead, 
Conunue the evaporation, with 


a ſmall heat, until tHe matter 
remains dry, and aſſumes à fed 
colour, 

If the proceſs is ſtopt as ſoon as 
it becomes dry, it has exactly 
the appearance of Colbatch's 
powder. It muſt be kept cloſe 
from the air, otherwiſe it deli- 
quiates. 


Tuis is faid to be the ſtyptic, 
with which ſo mach noife was 
made ſome time ago, by the au- 
thor of the rowum lumen chirur- 
gie; and for the ſale of which, 
a patent was procured : only in 
that was uſed oil of vitriol, in- 
ſtead of the ſpirit of ſalt in this, 
a difference not very material; The 
preparation ſtands recommended in 
all kinds of hæmorrhages and im- 
moderate fluxes, both internally and 
externally : the doſe is from four 
grains to twelve, It is undoubt- 
edly an efficacious ſtyptic, but for 
internal ufe a dangerous one, See 
the article LZ AD, and its prepa- 
ration. 


AnTinecTICum Porzzit. 
Poterius's antibectic. 

Take of 

Martial regulus of antimony, ſix 
ounces; 
Fine tin, three ounces. 

Melt theſe together in a crucible ; 
then pour them out into a warm 
greaſed mortar, and when the 
maſs is grown cold, grind it into 
a powder. Add to this thrice 
its weight of pure nitre, and de- 
flagrate the mixture in a cru- 
cible, throwing in only a ſpovn- 
ful at a time; then calcine it 

{that 
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[thet is, keep it in fuſion] for 
an hour; and having afterwards 
ground it into an impalpable 
powder, pour thereon a ſufh- 
Cient quantity of warm water: 
ſtir them well together with a 
peſtle, till the water grows milky, 
which, thus loaded with the finer 
parts of the powder, is to be 
poured off, and f.eſh water put 
to the remainder : repeat this 
operation till nothing but in- 
diſſoluble feces remain behind. 
Suffer all the milky liquors to 
reſt ; a powder will fall to the 
bottom, which is to be waſhed 
with repeated affuſions of warm 
water, and laſtly dried for uſe. 


Tut regulus of antimony ſhould 
be melted before the tin is added 
to it ; for if they both are put in- 
to the crucible together, a part of 
the tin will be diffipated by the 
heat requiſite for the fuſion of the 
regulus. 

The chemiſts have been greatly 
divided with regard to the propor- 
tion which theſe two ingredients 
ought to bear to one another. 
Some vary ſo much from the above 
preſcription, as to order two parts 
of the antimonial regulus to one 
of tin ; others no more than one 
_ of the former to fix of the 
atter. Nor have they agreed up- 
on the colour which this prepara- 
tion ought to have ; ſome prefer- 
ing that which is perfectly white; 
whilſt others look upon a bluiſh 
tinge as a mark of the proportions 
having been duly obſerved, and 
the operation regularly performed : 
in the proceſs above, it ſeems in- 
tended to be white: for without 
the obſervance of certain enchei- 
reeſs, not there mentioned, as par- 

ticularly calcining the powder after 
the ablution, it will ſcarce have any 
thing of a bluiſh caſt. 

Practical phyſicians do not differ 


Part Ill. 


leſs in the accounts which th 
give of the virtues of this celehbry, 


ed medicine. Some extol it as ag 
excellent diaphoretic, &c. other 
are ready to vouch, that it hy 
done moit eminent ſervice in hec. 
tical caſes ; whilſt many, of 10 
ſmall note, are not only confident 
that it has none of the virtues at. 
tributed to it, but utterly condena 
it as unſafe, and capable of pro. 
ducing the very diſorders aid to 
be remedied by its uſe, This 2. 
fair probably will not be ſatisfadbo 
rily determined, till the virtues of 
calx of tin and calx of antimony 
(which this medicine is a mixture 
of) ſhall be better aſcertained than 
they are at preſent. In the men 
time, the uſe of the antihe#ic is it 
common practice laid aſide; and i 
not likely to be ever introduced 
again, 


BezoarRDicuM JOVIALE, 
Bezoar with tin. 

Take of 

Regulus of antimony, three 
ounces ; 

Pure tin, two ounces ; 

Corroſive ſublimate mercury, 
kve ounces. 

Melt the regulus of antimony ini 
crucible, and. put to it the tin, 
ſo as to make a new regulus : to 
which, after being levigated, 
add the corroſive ſublimate, and 
diſtil the mixture in a reton. 
Let the butter which ariſes inthis 
proceſs, be fixed by three fe. 
peated diſtillations with thrice 
its own quantity of ſpirit ot ol 
tre. The powder is then to de 
calcined; thrown, whilſt jgnited, 
into a proper quantity of pte 
wine; and afterwards dried f 
uſe. 


* . fs 

Tuis preparation is not grea'') 
different from the foregving. 7 
butter ſeems to contain wore 1 
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7 ie 

Us the tin, than of the antimonial re- 
an oulus, united with the marine acid 
en of the ſublimate: the nitrous ſpirit 
hay expels the marine, and is itſelf af- 


ec terwards expelled in the calcina- 
tion ; leaving the powder a mere 
calx, ſimilar to one prepared from 
u. the ſame ingredients in a leſs trou- 
bleſome manner, by deflagratian 


wn 
to- with nitre. 
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do. Erutors ANTIMONIALIS, 

5 of Antimonial ethiops, 

uur Let equal quantities of antimony 
ure and ſea ſalt be melted together 
han in a crucible for an hour; when 

ea grown cold, a regulus (impro- 

$10 perly ſo called) will be found in 
d is the bottom; which is to be ſe- 

iced parated from the ſcorizz that lie 


above it, and ground with an 
equal weight of purified quick- 
filver, until they are united. 


Tuis medicine is ſaid to be of 
emarkable efficacy in venereal 
ales of long ſtanding, in cance- 
ous tumours, ſcorbutic and ſcro- 
bulous diſorders, obſtinate glan- 


a 
bh ular obſtructions, and ſundry o- 
in der chronical diſtempers which e- 
tin, ude the force of the common me- 
1 6 eines. A few grains may be given 
* thirſt ; and the doſe gradually in- 
and eaſed, according to its operation, 
— ba ſcruple or more, It acts chiefly 
athis 4 promoting peripiration : in ſome 
e n. mnſtitutions, it proves purgative; 
hrice d in ethers, if the doſe is conſi- 
of ni- fable, emetic, 
to be dundry other preparations of this 
ol nd have of Jate been held by 
it of de people in conſiderable eſteem, 
d far ugh nat taken notice of by 
amon practice. They have been 
ierally compoſed of mercury u- 
realy ed by triture either with crude 
The Mony, the medicinal regulus, 
re of de golden or precipitated ſul- 
ths 3 
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Mr. Malouin, of the faculty of 


Paris, made trial of different me- 
thods for uniting mercuryand crude 
antimony into an ethiops. Thoſe 
which ſucceeded I ſhall here extract 
from his chimie medicinale. 

On grinding together two parts 
of antimony and one of mercury, 
the mercurial globules diſappeared 
in three hours, and the compound 
proved ſimilar in appearance to the 
ethiops made with the ſame pro- 
— of mercury and common 

ulphur. Equal parts of the anti- 
mony and mercury were much more 
difficultly united, requiring the tri- 
ture to be continued for two days ; 
though it was found alſo, even 
with theſe proportions, that when 
the mercury was added, not all at 
once, but by little and little, the 
union might be effected in five 
hours. As common ethiops is made 
more perfect, in regard to the in- 
timate union of the ingredients, by 
heat than by triture; the moſt 
perfect antimonial ethiops alſo was 
obtained by means of fire, in the 
following manner. 


A heated crucible is to be rubbed 
in the inſide with tallow, imme- 
diately covered, and fet in the 
fire. When red hot, throw in the 
antimony beaten intocoarſe pow- 
der, and cover the veſſel again. 
When the antimony is melted, 
take the crucible out of the fire, 
throw in a ſmall bit of tallow, 
pour an equal weight of heated 
mercury on different parts of the 
ſurface, cover the crucible for a 
moment, and, while the tnixture 
is ſtill fluid, pour it out into 
a heated iron mortar. When 
grown cold, reduce it into a 
powder, which is to be levigat- 
ed on a marble. 


On this black powder the au- 


thor directs ſome tpirit of wine — 
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be hurnt two or three times; an 
article which may very ſafely be 
omitted, as it can nowiſe affect 
the medicine. The only difficulty 
in the proceſs relates to the degree 
of heat of the melted antimony : 
if it is not ſufficiently fluid, the 
mercury cannot-equally unite with 
it ; and if over hot, great part of 
the mercury will be diſſipated. 

Mr. Malouin commends this e- 
thiops, as a medicine of great effi- 
cacy in glandular obſtructions, ob- 
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ſtinate cutaneous maladies of dif. 
ferent kinds, inveterate rheumz. 
tiſms, &c, It acts moſt commonly 
by urine and perſpiration, rare. 
ly purges, or occaſions only ſome 
flight nauſex, The doſe is fron 
one grain to twenty, two or three 
times a day, that is, from one 1 
ſixty grains in a day. In fone 
perſors a dram has no ſenſible 
operation; others are moved by 
ſix grains, 
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Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Ser 
Powders. 


HIS form receives ſuch 

materials only, as are 

capable of being ſufh- 

ciently dried to become 
pulyerable, without the loſs of 
their virtue. There are many 
ſubſtances, however, of this kind, 
which cannot be conveniently taken 
in powder: bitter, acrid, fetid 
drugs, are too diſagreeable: emol- 
lent and mucilaginous herbs and 
roots are too bulky : pure gums co- 
here, and become tenacious in the 
mouth: fixt alkaline ſalts lique- 
y upon expoſing the compoſition 
to the air; and volatile alkalies 
exhale, 

The doſe of powders, in extem- 
poraneous preſcription, is general- 
ly about half a dram : it rarely ex- 
ceeds 2 whole dram; and is not 
often leſs than a ſcruple. Sub- 
lances which produce powerful ef. 
ſects in (mailer doſes are not truſted 
th this form, unleſs their bulk is 
creaſed by additions of leſs effi- 
acy: thole which require to be 
given in larger ones, are better ſit- 
ted for other forms. 

The uſual vehicle for taking the 
Liter powders in, is any agree- 


AR 


able thin liquid, The ponderous 
powders, particularly thoſe prepar- 
ed from metallic ſubſtances, require 
a more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrups; 
for from thin ones, they ſoon ſub- 
ſide. Reſinous ſubſtances likewiſe 
are moſt commodiouſly taken in 
thick liquors : in thin ones, they are 
apt to run into lumps, which are 
not eaſily again diſſoluble. 


General rules for making powders. 


J. 

Particular care cught to be taken 
that nothing carious, decayed, or 
impure, be mixed in the compo- 
ſition of powders: the ſtalks and 


corrupted parts of plants are to 
be ſeparated [E.] 
II. 


The dry aromatics' ought to be 
ſprinkled during their pulveri- 
zation, with a few drops of auy 


proper water [E-] 
III. 


The moiſter aromatics may be 
dried with a very gentle heat, 
before they are committed to the 


mortar [E.] 
Na 2 IV, Gums,. 
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IV. 

Gums, and ſuch other ſubſtances as 
are difficultly pulverable, ſhould 
be pounded along with the drier 
ones, that they may paſs the ſieve 
together . J : ; 


No part ſhould be ſeparated for 
uſe, until the whole quantity put 
into the mortar has paſſed the 
ſieve, and the ſeveral ſiftings 
been mixed together; for thoſe 

arts of one and the ſame ſub- 
JeR, which powder firſt, may 
prove different, at leaſt in degree 

. of efficacy _ the reſt. 

Powders of aromatics are to be 
prepared only in ſmall quantities 
at a time, and kept in plaſs veſ- 
ſels very cloſely ſtopt 5. | 
If powders are long kept, and 

not carefully ſecured from the air, 
their virtue is in great meaſure de- 
ſtroyed, although the parts in which 
it conſiſts ſhould not in other cir- 
cumſtances prove volatile. Thus, 
though the virtues of ipecacoanha 
are ſo fit as to remain entire even 
in extracts made with proper men- 
ſtrua, yet, as the college of Wir- 
temberg obſerves, if the powdered 
root be expoſed for a length of 
time to the air, it loſes its emetic 
quality. | 


PULVIS ANTILYSSUS. 
Potoder againſt the bite of a 
mad dog. 
L. E. 
Take of 
Aſh- coloured ground liverwort, 
two ounces; 
Black pepper, one ounce. 
or them together into a pow- 
er. 


Is our former pharmacopceia, 
the quantity of pepper was equal 
to that of the herb ; which render- 
ing the powder greatly too hot, 


Part I 


the above diminution of it became 
neceſſary, The virtue which thi 
medicine has been celebrated fi, 
is expreſſed in its title: the doſe 
a dram and a half, to be taken in 
the morning faſting, in half a pin 
of cows milk warm, for four mon- 


ings together. See page 166, tior 
fibl 

PULVIS ARI COMPOSITIS, alſo 
Compound powder of arum. are 

a Lend. 6 jut 
Tubs af >, * | not 
Arum root, freſh dried, tu fitio 
ounces z havi 


Yellow water-flag roots, 
Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 


ounce ; þ 
Crabs-eyes prepared, in tl 
Cinnamon, each half an ounce; the 
Salt of wormwood, two drams, late 

Beat them into a powder, which i have 
to be kept in, a cloſe veſſel, cont 
* 1. uſin 
Ir former editions of the London — 
pharmacopceia, one of the ingre- wiſe 
dients in this compoſition was cal cane 
ed acorus wulgi or wulgarir; 1 for a 
name which has been applied, by the! 
different writers, both to calamui & ſent 
rumaticus, and to the gladiolus (att, 
or common yellow. water-flag, I Tak 
this uncertainty, the compounden A 
generally took the former. But 
as the medicine was firſt contrived C: 
by a German phyſician, Birkmann, By 
and as in ſome of the Germat 
pharmacopceias, the acorus vulgam C. 
15 explained to be the water- fg, Vi 
the London college have now, WW Mix 
ther in conformity to the origind pe 
preſcription, than from any opinion 
of the virtues of the water fag T. 
(which appear, when the root digi. 
dried and powdered, to be ven and j 
inconſiderable) made choice of ti of th 
laſt, and expreſſed it by a nan a ſure 
which more clearly diſtioguiſhe: WI 1: do 
from the other. The caution © Itfrec 
keeping the powder in a cloſe v denn 


ſel, is a very neceſſary one; r 


Chap. Is 
if expoſed to the air, the alkaline 
ſalt, imbibing moiſture from it, 


ame . - . 
thi would run into a liquid ſtate. Two 
for, alkaline ſalts have been generally 
den directed; but as they differ from 
n in one another only in name (ſee Page 
pint 426.) one of them is here juſtly 
on- omitted, and ſupplied by a propor- 
| tionable increaſe of the other. Poſ- 
ibly the prepared crabs-eyes might 
"Vs, alſo haye been dropt, unleſs they 
. are intended to augment the vo- 
jume gf the medicine (an intention 
not very neceſſary in this compo. 
two fition) for they do not appear to 
have any medicinal virtue which al- 
kaline ſalts do not poſſeſs in a 

h one greater degree. 

Agreeably to the above remark 
in the former edition of this book, 
nee; the college of Edinburgh, in the 
ams, late revilal of their pharmacopceia, 
ich 18 have omitted the crabs-eyes, and 
; continued the former practice of 


uſing calamus aromaticus for the 


ondot actrus vulgaris. They have like- 
ingre- wiſe exchanged the cinnamon for 
5 call canella alba; and the alkaline ſalt 
irs 0 for a neutral one, better ſuited to 
d, by the form of a powder. Their pre- 
mu; @ ſent formula is as follows. 

lateu, 

g. In Take of 

unden 


Arum roots, newly dried, two 


= ounces ; 

1trived Calamus aromaticus, 

mand, Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 
,ermal ounce ; 

ulgari Canella alba, fix drams; 

er- ag, Vitriolated tartar, two drams. 

w, , Mix and make them into a pow- 
rigind per. 


p10108 


ier. dag Tas pulvis ari compoſitus was 
root Þ driginally intended as a Romachic : 
x ven and in weakneſſes and relaxations 
of thi of the ſtomach, accompanied with 
| nan? a ſurcharge of viſcid humours, it 
iſhes t is doubtleſs a very uſeful medicine, 
ztion a It frequently alſo has good effects in 
oſe 7 Meumatic caſes, of which I have 
3 Bo 


j 
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known ſome inſtances: the doſe 
may be from a ſcruple to a dram, 
two or three times a day, in any 
convenient liquor, It ſhould be 
uſed as freſh as poſſible, for its vir- 
tue ſuffers greatly in keeping : the 
arum root in particular, its capital 
ingredient, ſoon loſes the pungency 
in which its efficacy principally 
conſiſts, 
PULVIS e BOLO 
COMPOSITUS fine OPIO. 


Compound powder of bole with= 
out opium. 
Lond, 
Take of 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
„half a pound; 
Cinnamon, four ounces; 
Tormentil root, 

Gum Arabic, each three ounces ; 
Long pepper, half an ounce. 
_— ele ingredients into pow-W- 

er. 


PULVIS e BOLO 
COMPOSITUS cum OPIO. 


Compound powder of bole with 


* 


Take of opium ſtrained, three 
drams. 

Dry it a little, ſo as to render it 
eaſily pulverable; and add it to 
the foregoing ſpecies, that they 
may all Gone into a powder to- 
gether. | 

Tr1s powder, with opium, is an 
elegant reform of the ſpecies of 
Fracaſtorius's con fection, common- 
ly called diaſcordium ; conſiſting 
only of ſuch of the ingredients of 
that compofition, as are moſt con- 
ducive to the intention for which 
it is at preſent preſcribed. Forty- 
five grains of the powder contain 
one of opium, 


Nnz 


- 
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The powder is directed to be 
kept in the ſhops without opium, 
for caſes, where the aſſiſtance of 
that drug is not wanted. It is a 
warm, glutinous aſtringent; and is 
given in fluxes, or other diſorders, 
where medicines of this claſs are 
proper, in doſes of a ſcruple or half 
a dram. 


PULVIS e.CERUSSA 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of ceruſſe. 


Load. 
Take of 
Ceruſſe, five ounces ; 
Sarcocolla, an ounce and a 
half ; 
Gum tragacanth, half an ounce, 
Beat them together into a pow- 
der, 


Tuis compoſition is the trochiſci 
albi of Razi, brought back to its 
original ſimplicity with regard to 
the ingredients, and without the 
needleſs trouble of making it into 
troches, It is employed tor exter- 
nal purpoſes, as in coliyria, lo- 
tions, and io jections, for repelling 
acrimonious humours ; and in in- 
flammations. 


PULVIS e CHELIS 
CANCRORUM COM OS IT Us. 
Compound powder of crabs-claws, 


Load. 
Take of 
The tips of crabs-claws prepar- 
ed, one pound ; 
Pearls prepared, 
Red coral prepared, each three 
Ounces, 
Mix them together, 


Einh. 
Take of 
Red coral prepared, one ounce; 
Black tips of crabs- cla ws pre par- 
ed, two ounces, 
Mix them together, 


ing compoſition 15 ſubſtituted, 


PuLvis TESTACEUS 
COMPOSITUS., 
Cempound teftaceous powdr, 
Take of 
Oyfterſhellsprepared, one pound; 
White chalk, half a pound, 
Mix them together, 


Tuis cheap abſorbent powder is 
at leaſt equal'y valuable, as a ne- 
dicine, with the more coſtly and 
compounded crabs-claw and bezo- 
ardic powders of the ſhops. Theſe 
kinds of preparations are given 
from half a ſcruple to half a dran, 
for abſorbing or deſtroying acidities 
in the firſt paſſoges ; which ſeems 
to be the only good effeR that can 
be reaſonably expected from tbeſe 
ſimple antacid earths, If they meet 
with no acid to diſſolve them, they 
promiſe to be injurious rather than 
beneficial (fee page 62.) The 
have been often given in fevers 
under the notion of alexipharmi 
and ſudorifics, from a ſuppoſidion 
that theſe diſorders are occaſioned 
by a latent acid; and, though tis 
theory is now exploded, the prac 
tice built upon it is, in good mer 
ſure, ſtill continued. So far 2 
abſorbents from being uſeful 1 
theſe caſes, that ſubſtances of 1 
directly contrary quality, mild a 
dulous liquors, are in general the 
moſt ſacceſsful remedies, where 
the vis vitz is not too far deprelles; 
and where it is, the inſipid 1ndolent 
earths can contribute nothing d 


ſupport or raiſe it. 


lt 


Part IV. 


Tursz powders have loft ſever 
of their ingredients, without au 
injury to their virtues ; and poſibly 
they would ſtill bear a farther . 
duction; for both the 'crahs-evs 
and claws are by themſelves at leaf 
as effectual as any compoſition of 
them with pearls and coral. ln 
ſome of our hoſpita!s, the follow. 
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Chap. I 6 


It may here be —— to take 
notice of a quality hitherto little 
expected from theſe kinds of ſub- 
lances; that of ſtrongly promot- 
ing putre faction. Fleſh mixed with 
a ſmall proportion of ch:1k, and 
expoſed to a heat equal to that 
of the human body, not only cor- 
ropts ſooner than without this ad- 
dition, but likewiſe in a far greater 
degree, reſolving in a few days in- 
to a perfect mucus. This quality 
of the abſorbent powders {tor the 
diſcovery of which, with many o- 
ther curious experinients on the 
ſame ſubject, the public are obliged 
to the ingenious Dr. Pringle) ſeems 
to forbid their uſe in all thoſe kinds 
of fevers, where the animal juices 
are already too much diſpoſed to a 
putrefactive ſtate. We have above 
obſerved, that, in theſe caſes, though 
very frequently employed, they are 
at beſt uoſerviceable ; perhaps their 
ill effects would be oftener ſeen, if 
it was not for the quantity of acids 
uſually given in acute diſeaſcs, 


PULVIS BEZOARDICUS, 
Bezaardic powder, 
Lond. 
Take of ; 
Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, one pound ; 
Oriental . bezoar prepared, one 
ounce, 
Mix them together. 


. Bezoar has hitherto been an 
Ingredient in the foregoing compo- 
ſition, which was then called Gaſ- 
coign's powder; though notwith- 
ſt.nding the addition which this 
article made to the price, it added 
nothing to the virtue of the me- 
dicine. The college of London 
Lave therefore very prudently di- 
ſected an abſorbent powder, with- 
oat this coſtly article ; and com- 
poted another, diſtinguiſhed by its 
ume, fir the ule of thoſe who 


* 
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expect any particular virtues from 
it. The Edinburgh college have 
entirely expunged this unneceſſary 
drug, and take no farthet notice of 
it in their pharmacopœia, than 
barely giving it a place in the ca- 
talogue of ſimples. 


PULVIS CONTRAYERV.E 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of contrayerva. 
Lond. 

Take of . 
Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, a pound and a halt ; 
Contrayerva root, five ounces, 
Make them into a powder, 


ZEaink. 
Take of | 
Contrayerva root, fix drams ; 

Virginian ſnakeroot, two drams 
. Engliſh ſaffron, one dram 
Compound powder of crabs. 
claws, two ounces. 
Make them into a powder, 


THess powders were formerly 
directed to be made up into balls 
with water, (and then called Lae1s 
CONTRAYERVE2) a piece of trouble 
now laid afide as needleſs, for it 
was neceſſary to reduce the balls 
into powder again before they 
could be uſed. Nor did that fo:m 
contiibute, as has been imagined, 
to their preſervation ; for it is 
ſcarce to be ſuppoſed, that the 

owder will loſe more by b irg 
—— for a rea o able length of 
time in a cloſe- ſtopt glaſs, than the 
balls will, in the humectation with 
water, and exſiccation in the air, 
be fore they are ft for being put by 
to keep. Theſe medicines have a 
much better cla'm to the title of an 
ale ci phurmae and ſudorific, than the 
two faregoing compoſitions, The 
contrayerva, tnakeroot, and ſaffron, 
by themiclves are ſuch, and prove 
very ſerviceable in low fevers, 

Nun4 | where 
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where the vis vitæ is weak, and a 
diaphoreſis to be promoted, It is 
poſſible, that the crabs-claw pow- 
ders are of no farther ſervice than 
as they divide theſe powerful in- 
gredients, and render them ſup- 
portable to the ſtomach. 


PULVIS ad EPILEPTICOS 
de GUTTETA dictus. 
Epileptic powder. 
Edinb, 

Take 

Wild valerian root, 

Pecny root, of each equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. 


Tr1s powder has undergone 
a great reduction of its ingredients, 
to its advantage as a medicine; 
the articles rejected being either in- 
ſignificant, or at beſt far inferior to 
thoſe retained, and conſequently 
Increaſing the bulk of the compo- 
ſition, without communicating a 
proportionable ſhare of efficacy. 
Perhaps, for the ſame reaſon, the 
peony roots are not altogether un- 
, exceptionable, The powder, how- 
ever, as now refcrmed, may be 
looked on as a medicine of ſome 
importance for the purpoſes ex- 
pte ſſed in its title, far ſuperior to 
thoſe of ſimilar intention in other 
pharmacopœias. The doſe is from 
ren grains to half a dram for chil- 
dren, and from half a dram to 
tuo drams for adults. The ab- 
ſorbent powders, generally directed 
in theſe kinds of compoſitions, are 
here moſt prudently omitted, as 
they may eaſily be mixed extem- 
poraneouſly, where particular caſes 
may require them, For children, 
theſe additions are oſten neceſſary, 
as in moſt of their diſorders, acici- 
ties in the firſt paſſag es have a con- 
ſiderable ſhare : in adults, they are 
rarely of ule. 


PULVIS e MYRRHA, 
COMPOSITES, 
6 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part Iv. 
Compound _— of myrrh, 


ond. 

Take of 

Rue leaves, dried, 

Dittany of Crete, 

Myrrh, each an ounce and: 

half ; 

Aſafetida, 

Sagapenum, 

Ruſſia caſtor, 

Opopanax, each one ounce. 
_ them together into a pos. 

er, 


Tuts is a reformation of the 
trochiſci e myrrha, a compoſition 
contrived by Razi againſt uterine 
obſttuctions. It may be taken in 
any convenient vehicle, or made 
into boluſes, from a ſcruple to: 
dram or more, two or three times 
a day. 


PULVIS ad PARTUM. 
Powder to promote delivery, 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Borax, half an ounce; 
Caſtor, 

Saffron, each a dram and a half; 
Oil of cinnamon, eight drops; 
Oil of amber, ſix drops. 

Beat the ſpecies — into 4 
powder, to which add the oil, 
and mix the whole well toge- 
ther. 


Tuts medicine has long been 
held in eſteem for the purpoſe ex- 
reſſed in its title; neverthelck, 
Its real efficacy, and what ſhare 
thereof is owing to each of the 1t- 
gredients, has not been ſufficient 
determined: the borax, though by 
ſome thought to be of little 1mport- 
ance, does not perhaps contribute 
the lealt to its virtue. The doſe 1s 
from a- ſcruple to a dram, or 
much as can be conveniently ta: 
vp at once on the point of a ki, 
It ſhould be kept in a very clo 
vel), 
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Chap. I. 
veſſel, otherwiſe it will ſoon loſe a 
conſiderable deal of its more valu- 
able parts. : 


PULVIS e SCAMMONIO 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound powder of ſcammony. 
Lond. | 


Take of 


Scamriony, four ounces ; 
Calcined hartſhorn prepared, 
three ounces. 
Grind them diligently together in- 
to a powder. 


Heer the ſcammony is divided 
by the earthy calx, and thus ren- 
dered ſomew hat more ſoluble, and 
leſs adheſive ; hente its purgative 
quality is promoted, at the ſame 
ume that it becomes leſs griping. 
The doſe of the compound is from 
fifteen grains to half a dram. 

This powder has been uſually 
prepared with diaphoreticantimony 
and cryſtals of tartar (inſtead of the 
calcined hartſhorn above directed) 
and called from its firſt publiſher, 
PULVIS CORNACHINI, which, 
in the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
5 thus directed. 

Take of 

Diaphoretic antimony, 

Creme of tartar, 

Scammony, each equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. 


Tuts may be given to the quan- 
tity of a dram a more. In other 
preſcriptions, the tartar and anti- 
monial calx bear nearly the ſame 
proportion to the ſcammony, as 
the calcined hartſt orn in the pre- 
ceding formula, It appears pro- 
bable, that neither of theſe ingre- 
vents are of any farther uſe, than 
% they divide the texture of the 
cammony; though Cornacchini 
Propoſes notable advantage from 
me deobſtruent quality in the tar- 
un, whereby the. veſtels ſhall be 
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opened, and the noxious humours 
prepared for expulſion ; and from 

e preparation of antimony, though 
it have no ſenſible operation, de 
* ſome ſhare of the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs, which ſometimes attends the 
— preparations of that mi- 
neral. 


PULVIS e SENA 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of ſena. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Cryſtals of tartar, 
Sena, each two ounces ; 
Scammony, half an ounce ; 
Cloves, 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, each two drams, 
Powder the ſcammony by itſelf ; 
and all the other ingredients to- 
gether; then mix them. 


PULVIS DIASENNAZ. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Creme of tartar, 
Sena, each two ounces ; 
Scammony, 
Ginger, each half an ounce. 
Make them into a powder. 


Tutsz powders are given as ca- 
thartics, in the doſe of two ſcruples, 
or a dram. The ſpices are added, 
not only to divide, but to warm 
the medicine, and make it ſit eaſier 
on the ſtomach. The ſcammony 
is uſed as a ſtimulus to the ſena; 
the quantity of the latter neceſſary 
for a doſe, when not aſſiſted by 
ſome more powerful material, be; 
ing too bulky to be conveniently 
taken in this form, | 


PULVIS STERNUTATORIUS. 
Sternutatory powder. ' 


Lond. 
Take of 
Aſarum, 
Marjoram, 
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Marjoram, 
Marum Syriacum leaves, dried, 
Lavender flowers, dried,. each 
equal weights, 
Rub them together into a pow» 
der. 


PULVIS CEPHALICUS, 
Cephalic powder, 
Eainb. 
Take of 
Aſarum, | 
Marjoram, of the leaves of each, 
equal parts. 
Beat them together into a pow- 
der. 


Tus titles of theſe powders ſuffi- 
ciently expreſs their intention. They 
are both agreeable and efficacious 


errhines, and ſuperior to moſt of 


thoſe uſually ſold under the name 
of herb ſnuff. 


PULVIS STYPTICUS. 
Styptic powder, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Alam, half an ounce; 
Dragons blood, two drams. 
Make them into a pou der. 


Tais powder has long been in 


repute as an aſtringent, under the 


title of PuLvis sryYPTicus HT- 
VET1I. It is undoubtedly a very 
powerful medicine; though the 
dragons blood ſeems to have little 
ſhare in its effects. Some direct 
the ingredients to be melted toge- 
ther before they are powdered ; but 
this circumſtznce does not appear 
to be neceſiary. 


PULVIS e SUCCINO 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of amber. 


ond, 
Take of 
Amber prepared, 
Gum Arabic, each ten drams ; 


Part IV. Nc 
Juice of hypociſtis, 


Balauſtines, mc 
Japan earth, each five drams; 
Olibanum, half an ounce; 
Strained opium, one dram ; 


aly 
Beat them together into a pon. pre 
der. ſtat 
; of 
Tuis powder is compoſed of the the 
more unexceptionable ingredients gre 
of the TrRocyrscr E Carapr of and 
our former pharmacopœia. The rr 
articles omitted, which are as mary All 
in number as thoſe now retainet, gen 
were manifeſtly abſurd or ſupet- low 
fluous; and the making it up into bull 
troches, a very unneceſſary trouble, ſub 
The medicine, as now reformed, mo1 
may be looked upon as an uſeful, nier 
and tolerably elegant aftringent; mer 
though poſſibiy the ingredient, wer 
whach it receives name from, con- doſe 
tributes little to its virtue. Two thre 
ſcruples of the compoſition contain quer 
one grain of opium. 
PULVIS e TRAGACANTHA 
COMPOSIT Us. Tak 
Compound powder of gum trop T 
canth. 
Lond. C 
Take-of Beat 
Gum tragacanth, at 
Gum Arabic, 
Marſhmallow root, each a Py! 
ounce and a half; 
Starch, Tak 
Liquorice, each half an ounce; 80 
Double- refined ſugar, th V 
ounces z G1 
Grind them into a powder. Mix, 
PULVISDIATRAGACANTHI T. 
Edinb. ally 
Take of elect 
Gum tragacanth, one ounce and Frely 
a half; often 
Marſhmallow root, Cunt 
Liquorice, They 
Starch, each half an ounce. daſs 


Beat them together into a po 
: Bord 


Chap. 1. 


Born theſe powders are mild e- 
molliments; and hence become ſer · 

8; viceable in heQtic caſes, tickling 
coughs, ſtrangury, ſome kinds of 
alvine fluxes, and other diſorders 
proceeding from a thin acrimonious 


A late of the humours, or an abraſion 

of the mucus of the inteſtines : 
the they ſoften, and give a greater de- 
jenty ree of conſiſtency to the former, 
x of and defend the latter from being 
The irritated or excoriated by them. 
many All the ingredients coincide in theſe 
ined, general intentions; the marſhmal- 
upet- low root, however, is ſomewhat too 
p int bulky for this form, and likewiſe 
uble, ſubjecis the compoſition to grow 
rmed, mouldy in keeping, an inconve- 
iſeful, nience which the cold ſeeds for- 
gent; merly employed in theſe powders 
dient, were particularly liable to. The 


doſe is from half a dram to two or 
three drams, which may be fre- 
quently repeated, 


HIERA PICRA. 
Lend. 


con- 
Two 
ontall 


[HA 


Take of 
The gum extracted from Soco- 
torine aloes, one pound; 
Canella alba, three ounces. 
Beat them ſeparately into powder, 
and then mix them together. 


trot 


ich a Pulvis HIERA PICRA dictus. 


Edinb. 
Take 


Socotorine aloes, four ounces ; 

Virginian ſnakeroot, 

Ginger, each half an ounce. 
Mix, and beat them into a powder, 


ounce ; 
three 


NT HI Tusst compoſitions were origi- 
pally directed to be made into an 
elettuary: with us, they bave been 
prely uſed in that form, and not 
ollen in this of a powder, on ac- 
count of their great nauſeouſneſs. 


They are chiefly employed as the 


unce and 


znce. * 2 $ FI tincture called /indura 
onder «rd, See 0 
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SPECIES AROMATIC E. 
Aromatic ſpectes. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamom feeds, huſked, 
Ginger, 
Long pepper, each one ounce. 
Beat them together into a powder, 


PULVIS DIAROMATON. 
Aromatic powder. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Nutmegs, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Ginger, each equal parts. 
Peat them together into a powder. 


Born theſe compoſitions are a- 
greeable, hot, ſpicy medicines ; 
and as ſuch may be uſefully taken 
in cold phlegmatic habits and de- 
cayed conſtitutions, for warmin 
the ſtomach, promoting digeltioa, 
and ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera, The doſe is from ten 
grains to a ſcruple and upwards. 


The firſt is conſiderably the warm- 
eſt. 


SPECIES e SCORDIO ſine 
OPIO. 


Species of ſear dium without oprum, 


Lord. 
Take of 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
four ounces ; 
Scordium, two ounces ; 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 
Storax ſtrained, 
Tormentil ;oot, 
Biſtort root, 
Geptian, 
Dittany of Crete, 
Galbanom ſtrained, 
Gum Arabic, 
Red roles, each one ounce; 
Long pepper, 
Giager, each half an ounce, 
Reduce tnem into powder. 


SPECIES 
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SPECIES e SCORDIO cum 
OPIO. 

Species of ſcordium with opium. 


a ona, 
Take of ſtrained opium, three 


_  drams. 

Dry it a little, that it may eaſily 
pulverize ; and add it to the 
foregoing ſpecies in the beating, 
that they may be all reduced in- 
to a powder together. 


Tas is the ſpecies of Fracaſto- 
rius's confection or diaſcordium, 
which has been hitherto kept in 
the ſhops in the form of an elec- 
tuary only, but is now judiciouſly 
directed in that of a powder alſo, 
both with and without the opium : 
when made into an electuary, the 
medicine, in keeping, loſes of its 
aſtringency, in which conſiſts great 
part of its virtue. As this com- 
poſition has in common practice 
' been looked upon as a medicine 
of great conſequence, and its ef- 
fects determined by long experi- 
ence; the college have made no 
farther alteration in its ingredients, 
chan ſubſtituting red roſes them- 
ſelves to the ſugar of roſes, omit- 
ting ſorrel ſeeds, which are certain- 
ly inſignificant, and ſupplying the 
Lemniam earth, which with us is 
ſcarce ever met with genuine, by a 

roper increaſe of the bole. Tney 
Loos nevertheleſs given an elegant 
reformation of it, in the puys e 
bolo, cum et fire cpio there, the 
ſcordium, ſtorax, gentian, dittany, 
ginger, and galban um, are rejected, 
as being either ſuperfluous or con- 
trary to the intention; whilſt an 
increaſe of the tormentil root am- 
ply ſupplies the loſs of the biſtort 
and roſes. The quantity of opium 
is the ſame in both, viz. one grain 
in forty-five of the compoſition. 


PULVIS TESTACEUS 
CERAT US, 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part IY, 
Cerated teſtaceous powder, 
. 1 

Melt ſome yellow bees wax over ; 
gentle fire ; and carefully fir i. 
to it, by little and little, as muc 
of the compound powder of eu- 
claws as the wax will take up, 


Tuis preparation, made vit 

ſterſhells, inſtead of the crabs. 
claw powder, has been in uſe fir 
ſome time in the Edinburgh inf. 
mary, and is thence now received 
into the pharmacopceia of the col. 
lege. It is given to the quantiy 
of a dram, twice a day, in din. 
rhœas and dyſenteries, wherere: 
the viſcera are ſubject to be erode 
by acrimonious humours, and it 
immoderate uterine diſcharges, [1 
virtue ſeems to depend wholly a- 
on the wax, the earthy powder be. 
ing of no farther uſe than to d. 
vide that concrete, and render it 
miſcible with the animal fluids, 


Purvis ARTHRITICUS Aut., 
Bitter geut powder, 
Pari/. 
Take of 
Gentian root, 
Round birthwort root, 
Rhapontic root, 
Gertmander leaves, 
Groundpine leaves, 
Leſſer centaury tops, of end 
equal parts, 
Make them into a powder, 


Courostrioxs of this kind wer 
in uſe among the ancient Grees 
phyſicians, and made a conficers 
ble part of their practice in gout 
and arthritic complaints. But while 
they beſtow great praiſes on then 
in cold and phlegmatic conſt 
tions, they very properly condent 
them as being extremely hurtful if 
the hot and bilious. Afterward 


on account probably of the ill c 


ſequences ariſing from their ind 
cr miuaæ 


Chap. I. 

criminate uſe, theſe medicines fell 
2 into neglect, till the introduction 
Ne of the Greek volumes into the 


< tern parts of Europe, when they 
bi = rtaſcribed by ſome of the 
. earlier medical writers, and brought 

into ſome eſteem in Italy, Ger- 


"th many, Switzerland, &c, A form 
ib. differing from the above only in 
far the omiſſion of the rhapontic root, 
fic. vas ſome years ago brought from 


thence, as a family receipt, by a 
cl. WW perſon of high rank, who having 


utiy WY experienced remarkable benefit 
dar from it in a hereditary gout, or- 
ever dered it to be printed, and co- 
odel pies delivered to all who ſhould 
d in WWW for them. (See the Medical 
. Is WW Obſervations and Inquiries pub- 
y up liſhed by a ſociety of phyſicians in 
er be. London, vol. i. p. 126.) The di- 
0 - WW redions for uſing this medicine 
der it Ire to the following effect. 
C3, « Take one dram of the pow- 
« der every morning faſting, in a 
4ARV% cup of any agreeable liquor, 
« keeping faſting an hour and a 
« half after it, Continue this for 
« three months without interrup- 
« tion, then diminiſh the doſe to 
« three quarters of a dram for 
« three months longer, then to 
« half a dram for ſix months 
« more, After the firſt year, it 
of end « will be ſufficient to take half 
« a dram every other day. As 
« this medicine operates inſenſi- 
« bly, it will take perhaps two 
ind wer years before any great benefit 
t Greet is received. In rheumatiſms 
yn acer „that are only accidental, a few 
in 200 '® of the dram doſes may do: 
zut whit „ but in habitual rheumatiſms, 
on tben * and ſuch as are of long ftand- 
conſtit ing, it muſt be taken as for 
condent * the gout : the remedy requires 
burg , patience, as it operates but ſlow 
1 ia both caſes.” 
e Ill cr. 


Dr. Clephane remarks (in the 
learned and 
dove 


eir —_ judicious paper a- 
cr mia 


referred to) that this me» 


' 
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dicine will probably do good in 


many caſes, for in many caſes 
there is reaſon to believe it ex- 
tremely proper ; but that an in- 
diſcriminate uſe of it will probably 
again do what a like abuſe for- 
merly did, bring a good medi- 
cine into diſrepute. 


Purvis CATHARTICUS SALINUS. 


Saline cathartic powder. 
Take of 


Vitriolated tartar, 

Cryſtals of tartar, each one dram; 

Sal prune), or purified nitre, one 
ſcruple. 

Make them into a powder. 


Tarts is an uſeful cathartic in 
inflammatory diſorders, and a viſ- 
cid impure ſtate of the juices. The 
quantity above directed is intend- 
ed for one doſe, which ſhould be ac. 
companied with plentiful dilution, 


PuLvis CARMINATIVUS. 
Carminative powder. 


Take of 
Aniſeed, 
Sweet fennel ſeed, each two 
ſcruples ; 
Ginger, one ſcruple ; 
Nutmegs, half a ſcruple; 
Fine ſugar, half a dram. 
Reduce them into a powder, for 
four doſes, 


Tuis powder is employed for 
expelling flatulencies ariſing from 
indigeſtion, particularly thoſe to 
which hypochondriacal and hyſterĩ- 
cal perſons are ſubject. It is like- 
wiſe uſefully given in the gripes of 
young children, either mixed with 
their food or otherwiſe, 


PuLvis DIURETICUS. 
Diuretic powder, 
Take of 
Sal prunel, ten grains; 
Salt of amber, four grains; 
Oi 


$58 
Oil of turpentine, three drops ; 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 

Drop the oil upon the ſugar, then 
add the ſalts, and grind the 
whole together, 


Tuis powder is a very effica- 
cious diuretic, and may be given 
to advantage in Caſes where the 
afiftance of ſuch forcing medicines 
is required. The ſalts ſomewhat 
abate the beating quality of the 
oil, and at the ſame time cool and 
relax the paſlages, 


PuLvis ROBORANS. 
Streng thening powder. 
Take of 
Extract of Peruvian bark, twelve 
grains; 
Salt of ſteel, two grains. 
Oil of cinnamon, one drop; 
Fine ſugar, half a dram. 
Having mixed the oil with the ſu- 
gar, add the other ingredients, 
and grind the whole well to- 
gether, for two doſes. 


Tx1s medicine has a much bet- 
ter title to the appellation of a 
firengtherer, than thoſe uſually 
met with under that name in diſ- 
penſatories. In lax habits, debili- 
ties of the nervous ſyſtem, the 
weakneſſes peculiar to either ſex, 
it has generally good effects. 


Purvis ad STRUMAS, 

Powder againſt the king's evil, 
Take of 

Burnt ſponge, one ſcruple; 

Nitre, 

Coralline, 

Fine ſagar, each half a ſcruple. 
Reduce them into powder. 


Tuis powcer is recommended 
in ſcrophulous diſorders and ob- 
ſlructions of the glands : it is ſup- 
poſed to open and deterge the mi- 
nute veſſels, and carry off the 

I 


Medicinal C ompoſitions. 


Part I. 


offending matter by urine. h. 
Mead informs us, in his Mig 
medica, that he very frequent 
experienced its good effects: þ, 
uſed to 7 the quantity abon 
preſcribed twice a day, with thre 
or four glaſſes of the leſs con. 
pounged lime-water along with 
each doſe; if the patient vn 
much emaciated, the lime-waz 
was mixed with about an equi 
quantity of milk. 


OG ty® 


> 


alci 
n th 
he 

oram 
ont; 


PuLvis TEMPERAXs, 
Take of 
Vitriolated tartar, 
Purified nitte, each three drany; 
Cinnabar, finely levigated, ty 
ſcruples. 
Make them into a ſubtile poder, 


Tazse kinds of powders arei 
frequent uſe among foreign phy: 
ſicians in all diſorders accomps 
nied with immoderate heat « 
exapitation of the aumours, The 
are called alſo, eſpecially wha 
abſorbents are joined, pulver 
præcipitantes, and antiſpaſmidii, 
They are given in doſes of only! 
few grains at a time, but repeated 
at ſhort intervals. | 


PuLvis VERMIPUGUS, 


Fermifuge powaer, 


Take of I. 
Tanſy flowers, 
Worm-ſeed, each three drams; 
Salt of ſteel, one dram. 
Make them into a powder. 


Take of 2. 
Tin redrced into fine powder 
two drams; 
Ethiops mineral, half a dran; 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 
Mix them well together. 


Take of 3. | 
Choice rhubarb, three = 


call 


hap. 1. Powders. 5 59 
Scammony, half of the ſalt of ſteel. The ſe- 


Dr 
* Calomel, each one dram | "rs 
lou . X . cond 1s d : | 
S — 
: be . morning, and harti 
Avr theſe compoſitions are well d md” a cathartic on the 
N ee ee in ri purgrve, i uſd, n the 
n le. The firſt is given i : , , 
4 he hoſpitals, in doſes of hal * —_ — — a — after the 
* jram twice a day; which quantity is taken once A- * or it 
Water tains about four grains and a without their afliftance. © wy 


rams; 
„ two 


wder, 


are it 
n phy- 
ompa- 
at d. 
They 

u ben 
ul dem 
dic. 
only 3 
pealed 


Iram; 


oudet, 


ram; 


drams! | . 
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CHAPTER IL Rec 
d. 
Troches and lozenges. " 
T 8 
— and lozenges are IV. 
N compoſed of powders made Troches are to be kept in gli Tak 
up with glutinous ſubſtances into veſſels, or in earthen ones yel W 
little cakes, and afterwards dried. glazed [E.] 
This form is principally made uſe Cc 
of for the more commodious ex- TROCHISCI ALBI RHASIS, 
hibition of certain medicines, by ſeu SIEF ALBUM. = 


fitting them to diſſolve ſlowly in The white trachet, or dry calhrin 
the mouth, ſo as to paſs by de- of 5 1 Urn Ro 


grees into the ſtomach ; and hence Edink. Yew 
theſe preparations have generally a Take of | 


conſiderable proportion of ſugar or Ceruſſe, three ounces: Ty 
other materials grateful to the.pa- n one — — 
late. Some powders have likewiſe Gum tragacanib hoes dna uled a 
been reduced into troches, with a Camphor, one + Soul lated f 
view to their preſervation; though Roſe-water as much as is ſufi- mours 
poſſibly for no very good reaſons: cient. ; bo the 
for the moiſtening, and afterwards Make them into trockes according oughi 


drying them in the air, muſt in 
this light be of greater injury, 
than any advantage accruing from Tur making theſe ingredient 
this form can counterbalance, into troches, is an unnecellary trow 
ble; ſince, before they are uſed, 
they muſt be powdered again, for 
being mixed with roſe- water d 
other liquors, for the purpoſes d 


to art, 


Ti 

/ 

ake 
Extr; 


General rules for making traches, 


I. * . Doul 

The three firſt rules laid down for * I —— and 2 Ms. 
making powders, are alſo to be rately aſtrictive collytium, in 2 Dam 

tion, &. The London college ; 

obſerved in the powders for e Drop u 

ches [E.] ave therefore directed them <4 

_ kept in the form of powder (unde maſs 

= the title of pulvis e ceruſa af, n 

If the maſs proves fo glutinous as ,,, ) omitting the camphor, whid t 

to ſtick to the fingers in ug is not found in the original d 

up, the hands may be anointed Razi. "IF 
with any convenient ſweet or a- * 0 
romatic oil; or elſe ſprinkled TROCHISCI BECHICI ALI. buen 
with powder of ſtarch, or with It bite pecloral troc les. * N 
that of liquorice [E.] Fat L _ 
A Take of 8 as 

In order to thoroughly dry the Double-refined ſugar, à pot * q 
troches, put them on an inverted and a half; f ed the 
ſieve, in a ſhady, airy place, and Starch, an ounce and a half; ps 

frequently tu:n them [E.] Liquorice, ſix drams; 


Florence 


Chap. 2. 


Florence orris root, half an 
ounce. 

Reduce theſe ingredients into pow- 
der, which is to be made up in- 
to troches with a proper quan- 
tity of mucilage of gum tra- 
gacanth, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
White ſugar, in powder, one 
pound and a half; 
Compound powder of gum tra- 
gacanth, three ounces ; 
Florence orris root, one ounce ; 
Roſe water, a ſufficient quan- 
ty. 
Make chem into troches. 


Turss compoſitions are very 
agreeable pectorals, and may be 
uled at pleaſure, They are calcu- 
led for ſoftening acrimonious hu- 
mours, and allaying the tickling 
bn th? throat, which . provokes 
oughing. | 


TROCHISCT BECHICI 


cient NIGRI. 

% Black pectoral troches. 
e ( Lond . 125 

N, 10 ake of 

er 0 


Extract of liquorice, 
Double- refined ſugar, each ten 
ounces ; 

Gum tragacanth, half a pound. 
Prop upon theſe ingredients, ſo 
much water as will make the 
maſs ſoft enough to be formed 
into troches. 


Edinb. 


ike of 

latract of liquorice, 

Cum Arabic, each four ounces ; 
White ſugar, eight ounces. 

ul the extract and gum in a ſuffi- 
dent quantity of water till they 
e diſſoalved: then having firain- 
ed the liquor, add to it the ſu- 
ber, and evaporate the mixture 


Troches and Lozenges. 1 


over a gentle fire, till it is of 4 
proper conſiſtence for being 
formed into troches, 


Tuts compoſitions are deſign” 
ed for the ſame purpoſes as the 
white pectoral troches above de- 
ſcribed. In foreign pharmacopœias 
there are ſome other troches of 
this kind, under the titles of zro- 
cliſci breehici ſſaui, and rubri; the 
firſt are colouted with ſaffron, the 
latter with bole armenic. The 
diſſolving aud ſtraining the ex- 
tract of liquorice and gum Ara- 
bic, as now ordered in the laſt of 
the above preſeriptions, is a con- 
ſiderable improvement; not only 
as they are by that means more 
uniformly mixed than they can 
well be by beating; bout likewiſe 
as they are thereby purified from 
the heterogenoeus matters, of which 
both thoſe drugs have commonly 
no ſmall admixture. 


TROCHISCI de MINIO, 
Red lead treches, 
Zalnb. 
Take of 
Red lead, half an ounce; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
one ounce ; 
Crumb of the fineſt bread, four 
ounces. 
Make them up with roſe-water in- 
to oblong troches, 


Turss troches are employed 
only for external purpoſes as eſcha- 
zotics : they are powerfully ſuch, 


and require a good deal of caution 


in their uſe. 


TROCHISCI de MYRRHA. 
Traches of myrrh. 
Zdinb. 
Take of l 

Myrrh, one ounce and a half; 

Lovage ſeed, 

Peonyroyal leaves, 

Ruſha caſtor, 


Oo Gal- 
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Galbanum, each one ounce; 

Eſſential oil of ſavin, half a 
dram ; 

Elixir | 2+ "5a as much as 
is ſufficient. 

Let the gum be ſoftened with the 
elixir into a maſs of the conſiſt- 
ence of honey ; then add the 
oil and powders, and make the 
whole into troches according to 
art. 


THrese troches are very well 
contrived, in regard to efficacy, 
and ſuperior to thoſe in moſt other 
pharmacopceias, under the ſame 
title. Madder and cummin ſeed, 
two of their former ingredients, 
which were objected to in the pre- 
ceding edition of this work, are 
now — 5 the one as being 
an unneceſſary article; the other 
as being an offenſive one, and not 
of ſimilar intention with the reſt. 
In the place of this laſt, lovage 
ſeed is introduced, which is doubt- 
leſs more agreeable to the inten- 
tion of the medicine. Afafetida 
is ſupplied by an increaſe of the 
galbanum ; and the eſſential oil of 
rue, by an increaſe of the oil of 
ſavin. There ſeems to be no oc- 
caſion for making a medicine of 
this kind into troches, as it cannot 
be convenient!y taken in that form ; 
the London college have therefore 
exchanged their TrocaisC1i e 
myrrha for a Pol vis e myrrba com- 


poſitus, which ſee. 


TROCHISCI e NITRO. 
Troches of nitre. 
Lond. - 
Take of 
Nitre purified, four ounces ; 
Double-refined ſugar, one pound. 
Make them into troches with mu- 
cilage of gum tragacanth, 


Tris is a very agreeable form 
for the exhibition of nitre; though, 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part IV, 


when the ſalt is thus taken vit. 
out any liquid (if the quantity 


conſiderable) it is apt to occain Wi 
uneaſineſs about the ſtomach, 1 
which can only be prevented by Ti 
large dilution with aqueous |, »ofi 
quors. th 
tera 
— e SCILLA, ade 
roches of ſquills, be fl 
| 2.200 ad | 
"Take of ; uppo 
Baked ſquills, half a pound; cio 
Wheat flour, four ounces, 
Beat them together, and form the T 
maſs into troches, which are 
be dried with a gentle heat, 7 
Tuis preparation is uſed ory i *** 
as an ingredient in the theriac, Jap 
The deſign of baking the quili, i Ce 
to abate its acrimony £ and maki Wn Sup 
it afterwards into troches ſeen: e *! 
the moſt convenient way of drying in (c 
it; common wheat flour is f roc 
for this purpoſe as any, thoy| 
that of the white vetch has be ke 
generally directed. Japa 
Gum 
TROCHISCI e SULPHURE Whi 
Traches of ſulphur, Roſe 
Lond. ty. 
Take of ake t] 
Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, 
Ounces z A pre 
Double - refined ſugar, de ad 
ounces. huſk, 1 
Beat them together, and 290: ert!y 
ſome mucilage of quince ſe ne ef 
form them into troches. mon 
; icin 
TROCHISCI DIASULPHU e exce 
RIS. df troch 
Troches of ſulphur. dual 
Edinb. bach, a; 
Take of 0 be, t. 
Flowers of ſulphur, one 000 fed, | 
Flowers of benzoine, one dia u tak 
White ſugar, three ounces; dbove tre 
Mucilage of gum tragacanth, ole, ane 
much as is ſufficient. d fome þ 


Mi 


luxion 


hap. 2. 


vith 
ty u * and make them into troches, 
aſrog according to art, 


Tags compoſitions are to be 
pnſidered only as agreeable forms 
or the exhibition of ſulphur, no 
eration or addition being here 
zade to its virtue; unleſs that by 
be flowers of benzoine in the ſe- 
ad preſcription, the medicine is 
ppoſed to be rendered more effi- 


d; cious as a pectoral. 
1 TROCHISCI e TERRA 
- JAPONICA. . 
* ; Troches 2 Japan earth, 
Lond. 
Take of 


Japan earth, 
Gum Arabic, each two ounces; 
Sugar of roſes, ſixteen ounces. 


akin? : 
* heit them together, and dropping 
h in ſome water, make them into 
anz troches. 

T1. 

oog Zdinb. 


Take of 

Japan earth, two ounces; 

Gum tragacanth, half an ounce ; 
White ſugar, one pound; 
Roſe-water, a ſufficient quanti- 


ty. 
ike them into troches. 


A preparation of this kind, with 
de addition of ambergris and 
huſk, which are here more pru- 
ently omitted, has long been in 
me eſteem as a mild reſtringent 
xc, under the title of Ca TEN. 
ledicines of this claſs in general 
e excellently fitted for the form 
If troches; for when lowly and 
adually received into the ſto- 
ach, as this form occaſions them 
o be, they produce much better 
ies, than if an equal quantity 
an taken down at once. The 
ore troches are ſufficiently palat- 
wle, and of conſiderable ſervice 
n ſome kinds of coughs, thin acrid 
Eliuxions, diarrhœas, &c. 
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TABELLE CARDIALGICA., 
Cardialgic lozenges, 


Lord. 
Take of f 
Ct alk prepared, four ounces : 
Crabs - claws prepared, two 
ounces z a 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
half an ounce ; 
Nutmegs, one ſcruple ; 
Double-refined ſugar, three 
Ounces. 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow- 
der, and make them into troches 
with water. 


TROCHISCT CARDIALGICT, 


: Edinb, 
Take of 8 = 
Oyſter-ſhells ared, 
White chalk. 1 each 
two ounces ; 
Gum Arabic, half an outice ; 
Nutmegs, half a dram ; + 
White ſugar, fix ounces ; 
Common water, aſufficientquan- 
tit * 
Make . into troches, according 
to art. 


Taxzsz compoſitions are calcu- 
lated againſt that uneaſy ſenſation 
at the ſtomach improperly called the 
heartburn; in which they often- 
times give immediate relief, by ab- 
ſorbing and neutralizing the acid 


juices that occaſion this diſorder, 


The abſorbent powders here made 
uſe of, are of the moſt powerful 
kind, though there does not ſeem 
to be any occaſion for uſing more 
than one of them, Some have 
preſcribed the following formula, 


TABELLE ANTACIDE. 


Antacid lozenges. 
Take of 
Prepared white chalk, four 
drams ; 


Candied ginger, three drams; 
Cinnamon, one cram ; 


Ooz ine 
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Fine ſugar, diſſolved in water, as 
as much as is ſufficient to re- 
duce the whole into a due 


conſiſtence for being formed 
into lozenges. 


Here it may be obſerved, that 
all theſe compoſitions, though very 
effectual for the intention, are ac- 
companied with an inconvenience, 
which is frequently complained of 
in their aſl ; their binding the 
belly. The uſe of the chalk, 
oyſterſhells, and crabs-claws, is 
to abſorb acidities ; and both theſe, 
and the other common abſorbents, 
united with acids, compoſe there- 
with aſtringent concretes. The 
following compoſition 1s free from 
this inconvenience. 


TABELLE ANTACIDE 
LAXANTES. 
Laxative antacid lozenges. 
Take of 
Magneſia alba, fix ounces ; 
Double-refined ſugar, three 
ounces z 
Nutmegs, one ſcruple. 
Mix them well together, and 
form them into troches with 
mucilage of gum tragacanth. 


SACCHARUM -ROSACEUM. 
Sugar of roſes. 


Lond, 
Take of 
Red-roſe buds, freed from the 
heels, and haſtily dried, one 
ounce; ; 
Double-refined ſugar, one pound. 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der, then mix, and moiſten 
them with water, that they may 
be formed into troches, which 
are to be dried by a geatle heat. 


Is the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia, this preparation is directed 
as follows. 
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TABELLA ROSACEZ, 
Roſe tablets, 
p Edinb, 

Take of 
Conſerve of red roſes, fog 

ounces z 
White ſugar, 
pound. 

If any moiſture is required, ti: 
of ſyrup of dry roſes a ſufficiet 
quantity for forming them iny 
troches, which are to be dit 
with a gentle heat. 


in powder, Ode 


Tus ſugar of roſes was forme: 
ly made, by boiling a pound df 
fine ſugar with four ounces of the 
juice of red roſes, over a gentle 
fire, till the juice was almoſt il 
evaporated ; then throwing ina 
ounce of dry red roſes reduced t 
a very fine powder; after which 
the matter was poured out upon: 
marble, and formed into lozenges 
The two methods above diretted 
are more ſimple and commodious; 
though, if any virtue be expect 
from the roſes, the medicine b 
not at all improved by the alien: 
tion. As the conſerve contains 
only one-fourth its weight of roſe: 
in a freſh ſtate, it is obvious that f 


the quantity of freſh roſes in the Oil 
ſecond preſcription is leſs than that Oil 
of the =: ones in the firſt, d 
Theſe preparations are chiely Flo 
valued for their agreeablene!s d Ping 
the eye and palate. Some likt- Mu 
wiſe eſteem them, medicinally, u as 
light reſtringents; and look In 
on them, not undeſerved]y, 28 fo 
excellent addition to milk in pbtb- h. 
ſical and hectic caſes. Some h "© 
been accuſtomed to add a poi al NE 
of acid in making theſe prep e 
tions: this improves the colo 3 
but renders them unfit to be takth 4 O b 
with milk. * way 
TABELLE ANTHELMINTICA Ines, 

Anthelmintic ſug ar- calei. Maune) 


Take of oli 
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Power 


Chap. 2. 


Powdered tin, half a dram ; 

Fine ſugar, half an ounce ; 

Roſe- water, a ſufficient quanti- 
ty to make them into a maſs 
for tablets. ' 


Tike of 2 


Scammony, 
Mercurius dulcis, each four 
rains; 
Fine ſugar, half an ounce; 
Roſe - water, a ſufficient quantity 
to make them into tablets. 


Tursg compoſitions are calcu- 
lated for children, who are not 
eaſily prevailed on to take anthel- 
mintic medicines in leſs agreeable 
forms, If the firſt is made uſe of, 
it muſt be repeated three or four 
mornings ſucceſſively, after which 
a purge is to be taken : the ſecond, 
if it requires a repetition, is to be 
given only every other morning. 
The proportions of the ingredien:s 
are to be varied, aacording to the 
ape and ſtrength of the patient, 


Trocyisci Nervini, 
Nerve troches, 

Take of 

Compound ſpirit . of lavender, 
lixty drops; 

Oil of cinnamon, 

Oil of roſemary, each four 
drops ; 

Florence orrice root, two drams ; 

Fine ſugar, one ounce ; 

Mucilage of gum tragacanth, 
as much as will reduce them 
into a maſs, which is to be 
lormed into troches of about 
half a ſcruple each. 


One or two of theſe troches, 
taken occafionally, and ſuffered to 
Liſſolve in the mouth, prove ſer- 
Mecable to thoſe who are ſubject 
0 paralytic and other nervous diſ- 
"ders, Warm aromatic medi- 
"es, given in this form and 
«nr, are ſuppoſed, from their 
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ſlow diſſolution in the mouth, to 
affect the nervous ſyſtem more im- 


mediately than if received at once 
into the ſtomach. 


MoxsuLt PURGANTES. 
- Purging tablits. 
Take of 


Cryſtals of tartar, half an ounce; 
Scammony, three drams; 
Oil of cinnamon, four drops ; 
Double-refined ſugar, eight 
ounces. 

Make them up, with roſe-water, 
into troches, weighing each a- 
bout a dram. 


Tuis is a ſufficiently elegant ſorm 
for purgative troches. Each of 
the mor/u/i contains two grains and 
a half of ſcammony. 


MorsvuL1i de RHABARBARO, 

Rhubarb troches. 

Take of 
Creme of tartar, 
Rhubarb, each two drams; 
Freſh lemon peel, half a dram 
Fine ſugar, four ounces. 

Make them into troches with roſe- 
water, 


Two drams of theſe troches 
contain about ſeven grains of rhu- 
barb, and as much creme of tartar. 
Both this and the —_— com- 
poſition are among the otficinals 


of the Brandenburgh pharmaco- 


pœia. 


Mor5sUL! RESTAURANTES. 
KUNCKELI1I. 
Kunckels antimonial tabl:ts. © 
Take of 

The beſt Hungarian antimony, 
levigated into an impalpable 
powder, three drams and a 
half ; 

Sweet almonds, peeled, 

Freſh pine-nuts, each half an 
ounce ; 


Oo 3 Ciana- 
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Cinnamon, one dram; 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
half a dram ; 

Double-refined , ſugar, four 
ounces, 

Diſſolve the ſugar in equal quan- 
tities of cinnamon-water and 
roſe-water ; then mix therewith 
the other ingredients, and form 
the whole into tablets weighing 
one dram each, 


Tarts: tablets were brought 
into eſteem by Kunckel, at a time 
when the internal uſe of crude 
antimony was almoſt univerſally 
reckoned poiſonous, He had re- 
courſe to them as a deſperate 
medicine, in violent pains and 
contractions of the arms, after all 
the common methods of cure had 
been uſed without any relief ; and 
being happily, in a ſhort time, 
perfectly freed from his com- 
plaints, he made trial of them in 
ſeveral other caſes, with remarkable 
ſucceſs. He ſeems to have begun 
with doſes of four or five grains 
{that is, one of the tablets above 
preſcribed) which were repeated 
thrice a day, and gradually in- 
creaſed to a dram or more of the 


antimony every day. 


TrocnisC1 SIALAGOG!. 
\-— Stialagogue troches. 
Take of - 
Pellitory of Spain, half an ounce; 
Maſtich, two drams ; 
Oil of cloves and marjoram, 
each one dram; 


Part IV. 


Yellow wax, a ſufficient qua- 
tity. 
Make them into troches or pel. 
lets. 


Oxx of theſe troches is to be 
occaſionally held in the mouth, 
and chewed, to promote a dil. 
charge of ſaliva z which they ef. { 
fet by warming and ſtimulatiry 
the ſalival glands, 


TrocHiscl STOMACHICH, 


Stomachic troches, | 
Take of in 
Hard extract of Peruvian bark, mo! 
one dram ; all 
Oil of cinnamon, ſom 
Oil of mint, each ten drops; in 0 
Fine ſugar, four ounces. deſi 
Make them into troches, with be 0 
mucilage of gum tragacanth. = 
whic 
Tursz troches are of ſervice undi 
for warming and ſtrengthening the them 
ſtomach, expelling flatulencies, and nate 
promoting digeſtion ; for theſe pur- He 
poſes they are as effectual as any learcy 
thing that can well be contrived in hence 
this form, ſolub 
Ones c 
TRrocnisct $UAVEOLENTES. Prom 
Saweet-ſmelling trecbes. G0 
Take of Juices, 
Strained ſtorax, one ſcruple; to be 
Ambergris, fifteen grains; additi 
Muſk, ſeven grains ; requ. 
Oil of cinnamon, ſix drops; proper 
Fine ſugar, one ounce, | it unit 
Make them into ſmall troches with and do 
mucilage of gum Arabic, bulk, 
dure 
the me 


curia! 
tons, 


de 
th, 
iſ. O this form are peculiar! 
ef. adapted thoſe drugs whic 
irg operate in a ſmall doſe; and whoſe 
nauſeous and offenſive taſte or ſmell 
require them to be concealed from 
the palate, 
Pills diſſolve the moſt diflicultly 
in the ſtomach, and produce the 
uk, moſt gradual and laſting effects, of 


all the internal forms. This is in 
ſome caſes of great advantage; 
3 in others it is a quality not at all 
deſirable, and ſometimes may even 
be of dangerous conſequence, par- 
g ticularly with regard to emetics, 
which if they paſs the ſtomach 


vice undiſſolved, and afterwards exert 
> the themſelves in the inteſtines, ope - 
"and rate there as violent cathartics. 
pur- Hence emetics are, among us, 
; any ſcarce ever given in pills. And 
ed in hence to the reſinous and difficultly 
ſoluble ſabſtances, ſaponaceous 
ones ought to be added, in order to 
15. promote their ſolution. 


| Gummy reſins and inſpiſſated 
Juces, are ſometimes ſoft enough 
t be made into pills, without 
addition ; where any moiſture is 
tequ ſite, ſpirit of wine is more 
proper than ſyrups or conſerves, as 
it unites more readily with them, 
and does not ſenfibly increaſe their 
bulk. Light, dry powders, re- 
qure ſyrup, or mucilages ; and 
tne more ponderous, as the mer- 
curial and other metallic prepara» 
ons, thick honey, conſerve or 
extracts. . 

alten powders require about 
uu their weight of ſyrup ; of 
"ey, about three-fourths their 
belgůt; to reduce them into a due 
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Pills. 


conſiſtence for forming pills. Half 
a dram of the maſs will make five 
or fix pills of a moderate ſize. 


General rules for making pills, from 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 
1 


The three firſt rules, formerly 
laid down for making powders, 
are here alſo to be carefully ob- 
ſerved. 

II. 


Gums and inſpiſſated juices, are 
to be firſt ſoftened with the li- 
quid preſcribed: then add the 
powders, and continue beating 
them all together till they are 
perfectly mixed. 

III. | 

The maſles for pills are beſt kept 
in bladders, which ſhould be 
moiſtened, now and then, with 
ſome of the ſame kind of li- 
quid that the maſs was made 
up with, or with ſome proper 
aromatic oil. 


PILULZ AROMATICE. 
Arcmatic pills, 


Lond. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 
a half; 
Gum guaiacum, one ounce ; 
Aromatic ſpecies, Fe 
Balſam of Peru, each 
ounce, | 
Reduce the gloes and gum guaia- 
cum lepdfately into powders 
then mix them with the reſt, 
and make the whole int6 a mals 
with a ſufficient quantity of 
ſyrup of orange peel, 
904 


half an 


Ir 
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IT is ſomewhat difficult to unite 
theſe ingredients into a maſs fit 
for making pills of, The beſt 
way 1s, to gel rub the aromatic 
ſpecies with the balſam, then to 
add the powdered aloes, and after- 
wards the guajacum ; when theſe 
are well mixed together, drop in 
the ſyrup by little and little at a 
time. Theſe pills are contrived 
to ſupply the place of the yzLULE® 
DIAMBRZ of our former pharma- 
copœia. They are far more ele- 
gant as well as ſimple, truly 
uniform in their ingredients, and 
excellently adapted to the pur- 
poſes they. ſeem deſigned for. 
Taken in ſmall doſes, as half a 
ſcruple, or little more, and oc- 
caſionally repeated, they warm 
the ſtomach, and by degrees the 
whole habit, promote perſpira- 
tion, and all the natural ſecre- 
tions. If the doſe 1s conſiderable, 
they operate gently by ſtool: and 
if continued for ſome time in 
ſmaller doſes, they prove at length 
purgative, or introduce a ſalutary 
looſeneſs. | 


PILULA ALOETICÆ. 
Alzetic pilis. 
| EAinb. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes in powder, 
Caſtile ſoap, each equal parts; 
Thin honey, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient. 


Make them into a waſs, 


Tuts compoſition has been in 
uſe for ſome time in the Ecin- 
burgh infirmary, as a deobſtruevt 
in cachectic iñdiſpoſitions; and 
from thence is received into the 
pharmacopœia of the college. 
A ſcruple or half a dram of the 
maſs is directed to be made into 
pills of a moderate ſize for one 
doſe. | 
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PILULA de JALAPPA, 
Jalap pills, 
Edinb, 
Take of g 
Extract of jalap, two ounces; 
Socotorine aloes, one ounce; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram; 
Syrup of ginger, a dufficiat 
quantity. 
Beat them into a maſs, 


Tuts compoſition alſo is to- 
firſt received into the pharmacs 
pœia. One of the ſame kind 
with powdered jalap in ſubſtance 
inſtead of the extract, is uſcd in 
ſome of our hoſpitals, as a chen 
and effectual purge. 


Pilot E $SCAMMONIO ce 
ALOE, 
Pills of ſeammony with alter. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, one dram ; 

Aromatic ſpecies, half a dran; 

Scammony, one ſ:ruple; 

Soft extract of liquorice, # 

much as is ſufficient to reduce 
them into a maſs of a Cue 
conſiſtence for being formed 
into pills. 


Taxis warm purpative is n. 
commended for removing {it 
crudities, &c. after a ſurleit « 
debauch, and for preventing 2 
thritic and other complaints he 
dent to thoſe who live big. 
The quantity above preſcride 
may be made into thirty pit 
of which five or ſix are to be tax 
for a doſe. 


PILULAÆ ex COLOCYNTEIDE 
S SIMPLICIORES. | 
The mort ſunple colocynth pill. 


Lend. 
Take of 
Pith of colocynth, 
Scammony, each two ounces; 


Oil of cloves, two drams. | 
Pulreris 
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Chap. 3. 

Pulverize the coloquintida and 
ſcammony by themſelves, then 
mix in the oil, and make the 
whole into a maſs with ſyrup of 
buckthorn, 


Tur operator ſhould be careful, 
in pulverizing the colocynth, to 
avoid the finer particles that fly off 
from it; which, though they do 
not conſiderably affect the mouth 
or fauces, have ſometimes been 
obſerved to occafion violent purg- 
ing. The drug ſhould firſt be 


well dried, cut with a ſheers into 


ſmall pieces, and freed from the 
ſeeds; then rub it in an oiled 
mortar, adding a few drops of 
ſweet oil occaſionally during the 
trituration : afterwards mix this 
powder with the powdered ſcam- 
mony, add the eſſential oil pre- 
ſcribed, and make the mixture 
into a maſs, as above directed. 
The compoſition is apt to grow 
ſh and dry in keeping, and 
therefore ought to be made pretty 
ſoſt at firſt ; the pills ſhoujd be 
formed as they are wanted ; for 
when long kept, they become 
lo hard, as to have ſometimes 
paſſed through the inteſtines un- 
diſſolved. 

Theſe Pills (formezly called 
PiLuL® pz puoBus, or pills of 
to, ingredients) are very ſtrong 
cathartics, and ought not to be 
ventured upon in caſes where leſs 
volent medicines will take effect. 
They have beeen often made uſe of 
in large doſes, along with large 
doſes alſo of mercurials, in vene- 
real complaints, both in recent 
gonorrhææ, and in the ſwellings 
and inflammations which ſome- 
mes follow from the ſuppreſſion 
of the diſcharge ; but in both 
theſe caſes they are apparently 
mproper, as they generally injure 
ine conſtitution, and as the latter 


bonplaint is for the moſt art ag - 
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gravated by them. The eſſential 
oil, which is added as a correor 
to the purgative ingredients, does, 
not contribute ſo much, as is com- 
monly ſuppoſed, to abate the 
roughneſs of their operation. See 
page 359. The doſe of theſe 
pills is from fifteen grains to half 
a dram; ſome have imprudently 
gone as far as two ſcruples, Half 
a dram contains ten grains of colo- 
quintida, and as much ſcammony. 


PILULZ COCCILE. 


The pills called cachiæ. 
Elinb. 
Take of 
Coloquintida, 
Scammony, | 
Socotorine aloes, each one 


ounce z 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams ; 
Oil of cloves, one dram; 

Syrup of buckthorn, a ſufficient 
quantity. 

Beat them iuto a maſs. 


Tris compoſition, like the 
ſoregoing, is ſtrongly cathartic ; 
not leſ; effectual, though ſome- 
what leſs irritating. Half a dram 
contains about fix grains and a 
half of coloquintida, the ſame 
quantity of ſcammony, and the 
ſame of aloes. | 


- 


PILULZ ex COLOCYNTHIDE 
cum ALOE. 
Colocynth pills with ales, - 


Lond. 

Take of 
Socotorine aloes, 
Scammony, each two ounces; 
Pith of colocynth, one ounce ; 
Oil of cloves, two drams. 

Let the dry ſpecies be ſeparately 
reduced into powder; then mix 
in the oil, and make the whole 
into a maſs with ſyrup of buck- 
thorn, | | . 


By 


39% 


By the diminution of colo- 
quintida in this preſcription, the 
ingredients are reduced to the pro- 

rtions wherein they are ſet down 
in the original of Galen; and 
what is of greater conſequence, 
the medicine becomes leſs un- 
grateful to the ſtomach, and leſs 
virulent in its operation, Half 
a dram of the maſs contains 
nearly four grains of coloquin- 
tida, eight of aloes, and eight of 
ſcammony. 


PILULZ ECPHRAC TIC. 
Deobſtruent pills. 
Lond, 
Take of the 
Aromatic pills, three ounces ; 
Rhubarb, 
Extract of gentian, 
Salt of ſteel, each one ounce; 
Salt of wormwood, half an 
ounce, 
Beat them together into a maſs, 
with ſolutive ſyrup of roles, 


IT is difficult to bring this maſs 
into the due conſiſtence, the two 
ſalts acting upon one another, ſo 
as to make it ſwell and crumble. 
Notwithſtanding the alkaline ſalt 
employed, the pill does not prove 
at all alkaline; for the acid of the 
ſalt of fleel forſakes its metal, and 
unites with the alkali, into a vi- 
triolated tartar: whence ſome have 
propoſed uſing, inſtead of the two 
falts here directed, an ounce of 
vitriolated tartar already made, 
and half an ounce of any of the 
catces of iron: this they obſerve 
prevents the inconveniency above- 
mentioned, without making any 
apparent alteration in the quality 
ot the medicine. 


PILULZ ECPHRACTICA 
CHALYBEATE. 
CB beate ecpbyattic pills, 
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Edinb. 
Take of 

The maſs, of common pill 
called Rufus's pills, deſciib. 
ed hereafter, one ounce an 
a half; 

Gum ammoniacum, 

Reſin of guaiacum, each half 
an ounce ; 

Salt of ſteel, five drams ; 

Syrup of orange peel, as mich 
as is ſufficient to reduce tie 
whole into a maſs. 


Tus ſalt of Reel, which is on: 
of the moſt active preparation 
of that metal, remains here unde. 
compounded. Both theſe and the 
_—_— pills are very well calc 
lated for anſwering the intention 
expreſſed in the title. A dram af 
the maſs may he made into twelve 
pills, and two or three of these 
taken every night, or oftener, in 
chlorotic, or other caſes, where 
warm, aperient, or deobſtruent 
medicines are proper 


PILULE ECPHRACTICE 
" PURGANTES. 
Purging deobſtruent pills, 

Edinb. 


Take of 


Socotorine aloes, 
Extract of black hellebore, 


Scammony, each one ounce; Tike « 

Gum ammoniacum, Gun 

Reſin of guaiacum, each half — 
an ounce; 

Vitriolated tartar, two drams; Alaf 

Eſſential oil of juniper berth — 

one dram. ci oh 

8 . of 
Beat them into a maſs, with 2 Bear th 


ficient quantity of ſyrup of buck 
thorn. 


Tunis compoſition may be 
given from eight or ten gran 
to a ſcruple or half a dram, . 
cording as it is intended to kee 
the belly Open or to purge. — 

* 4 I 


hap. 3. 


dram of the maſs contains 


pi bout fix grains of each of the 
crib. apital purgative ingredients; 
> and loes, ſcammony, and extract of 


zelle bore. 


half PILULZAZ FETIDA., 
F. ed i4 pills, 
Edinb. 
moch ake of 
e tie Aſaſetida, 


Ruſſia caſtor, each one dram 
and a half; 

Camphor, half a dram; 

Oil of hartſhorn, twenty four 
drops. 

Beat the camphor with the aſa- 

ſetida, then add the caſtor and 

oil of hartſhorn, and make the 

whole into a mals. 


PILULE GUMMOSZE. 
Gum pills, 

Lond, 
Take of | 
Galbanum, 
Opoponax, 
Myrrh, , 
dagapenum, each one ounce z 
; Aſafetida, kalf an ounce. 


Make them into a maſs with ſyrup 
of ſaffron. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Gum ammoniacum, one ounce ; 
Ruſſia caſtor, 
Myrrh, p 
Alafetida, each half an ounce ; 
Oil of amber, half a dram ; 
dyrup of orange peel, as much 
as is ſufficient. 


beat them into a maſs 
ALL theſe pills are deſigned fot 


1 atihyſterics and emmenagogues, 


and very well calculated for an- 


p_ ſwering thoſe intentions: half a 
q — cruple, a ſcruple, or more, may 
1 de taken every night or oftener, 
23 e fetid pills of our former 


Plarmacopgias were conſiderably 


Pills. 
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purgative: the purgative ingreg 
dients are now omitted, as th 
phyſician may eaſily, in extem” 
poraneous preſcription, compound 
theſe pills with cathartic medi- 
cines, jn ſuch proportions as par- 
ticular caſes ſhall require. 

The following compoſitions are 
calculated for the ſame intentions 
as the foregoing deobſtruent, 
fetid, and gum pills. 


Take of 
Aſafetida, 
Wood - ſoot, 
Myrrh, each two ounces; 

+ Oil of amber, one dram and a 
half ; 
Syrup of ſugar, a ſufficient 
quantity. 

Mix, and make them into a maſs, 

according to art. 


Take of 2. 
Aſafetida, one dram; 
Martial flowers, half a dram ; 
Oil of amber, eight drops; 
Balſam of Peru, a fſufticient 
quantity to reduce them into 
a maſs, 3 


Take of 3· 
Aſafetida, 
Gum ammoniacum, 
Myrrh, 
Aloes, 
Ruſt of ſteel prepared, 

Extract of gentian, each one 
ſcruple ; . 
Syrup of ginger, as much as 
Till nel She other ingre- 

dients into a maſs, 


Take of 
Galbanum, one dram ; 
Salt of ſteel, half a dram ; 
Aſaſetida, 
Aromatic ſpecies, each one ſeru- 

ple ; 

Tincture of myrrh, as much as 

will make them into a maſs. * 
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Is hyſterical diſorders, after 
leeding and purging, where a 


ſanguine and plethoric habit indi- 


cates theſe evacuations, chaly beate 
medicines are in general the moſt 
to be relied upon; eſpecially when 
joined, as in theſe compoſitions, 
with bitters and deobſtruent gums. 
At firſt taking, they are apt to 
increaſe the complaints, (as the 
experienced Sydenham obſerves) 
and occaſion great diſorders both 
of body and mind; which, how- 
ever, ſoon go off, or may be re- 
lieved by a proper doſe of opium 
given at bed-time. A dram of 
either of the maſſes is to be made 
into twelve pills, one or two of 
which may be taken for a doſe, 
twice or thrice a day. 


 PILULE MERCURIALES. 
Mercurial pills. 


* Edinb, 
Take of 
Purified quickfilver, 


Reſin of guaiacum, | 

. Caſtile ſoap, each one ounce 

Grind them together in a glaſs 
mortar, till the mercurial glo- 
bules ceaſe to appear; then add 
a ſufficient quancity of common 
ſyrup, and make the whole into 
a mals according to art, 


| Lond, 
Take of 
Quickſilver, five drams; - 
Straſburgh turpentine, two 
dram<; 


Cathartic extract, four ſcruples ; 
Rhubarb powdered, one dram. 


Grind the quickſilver with te 


turpentine, until they are per- 
ſectly incorporated; then let 
the other jngredients. be beat up 
with this mixture into a maſs, 
If the turpentine happens to be 
too thick, ſoften it with a liitle 
oil olive. 
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PILULA MERCURIALE; 
LAXANTES. 
Laxative mercurial pill. 


Edinb. 

Take of | 
Pure quickſilver, one ounce; 
Reſin of guaiacum, 

Extract of black hellebore, 
Powdered rhubarb, each hal y 


ounce z 
Common | ſyrup, a ſuffciet 
quantity. - 
Grind the quickfilver with' tie 


reſin of guaiacum, until they ar 
perfectly incorporated ;' theh al 
the other ingredients, and ben 
the whole into a maſs according 
to art, 


Tux three foregoing compok: 
tions are uſeful mercurial pills; 
the firſt as an alterative, the ole 
two as purgative mercurials, They 
are all, however, liable to an i. 
convenience, - uncertainty in tts 
gard to their ſtrength; for the 
mercury is but looſely united with 
the other ingredients, and very apt 
to ſeparate and run together 10 in 
original form, in which ſtate i 
never exerts its proper virtue; 
though it appears perfecily er 
tinguiſhed by the matters it » 
ground with at firſt, part of ith 
apt to be ſpued but on beating up 
the mixture with the other inge. 
dients into a maſs, 


PILULE de GAMBOGIA. 
| Gamboge pills. 


Edinb., 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, 
Extract of black hellebore, 
_ -Gamboge, 
Mercurius dulcis, 
drams ; | 
Eſſential oil of juniper bemes 
half a dram; 1 
Syrup of buckthorn, a fufaceni 
quantity. 
Beat them into a maſs. 


each tw 


Tun 


hap 
Tal 


ative, 
aratioi 
Inty 1 
$ ACCOI 
g co 
rom 1 
dram 
10s ol 


jambo! 


bout | 
PL 


dus an 
fourth 
preſeri 
pills; 

May | 
Morni 
oder 


hap. 3. 
Tais is a ſtrong mercurial pur- 
ative, in which the mercurial pre- 
gration is not liable to the uncer- 
inty which the crude quickſilver 
accompanied with in the forego- 
g compoſitions, The doſe is 
rom ten or fifteen grains to half 


Pills. 


We P!LULE ATHIOPICE. , 
12 „ Eibiopic pills, 
= . Edinb. 
d beat 
* ake of 
ä Pure quickſilver, fix drams; 
Golden ſulphur of antimony, 
mpolr Reſin of guaiacum, 
pill; Spaniſh ſoap, each half an 
> Oldel ounce. a 62 
They rind the quickſilver with the 
an . reſin and ſoap, in a glaſs mor- 
0 Its tar, until the mercurial globules 
r the entirely diſappear; then add 
d with the golden ſulphur, with as 
ry apt much common ſyrup as is ſuf- , 
in m ficient to make the mixture 
late 1 into a maſs of the proper con- 
virtue; litence for forming pills. 
Ar 
1 * Tursz pills are much more 
fuß adacious than thoſe of the preced- 
ang W's edition: the ethiops mineral, 
inge: there ordered, being exchanged 
jor a more active compoſition. 
71A, In their preſent form, they re- 
lemble Dr, Plummer's pills, de- 
knbed in the Edinburgh eſſays, 
ee page 534 of this work) to 
which they are preferable in one 
N eſpe, that they are leſs apt to 
un off by ſtool. They are an 
u uelul alterative both in cutane- 
dus and venereal diſorders. One- 
dernen arch part of the quantity above 
preſcribed may be made into fx:y 
cient pills; of which, from one to four 
may be taken every night and 
morning, the patient keeping 
Tun Ueratcly warm during the whole 


dram. This laſt quantity con- 
ins of aloes, extract of hellebore, 


xamboge, and mercurius dulcis, 


bout five grains of each. 
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time that this courſe is conti- 
nued, | 

I ſhall here inſert ſome other 
formulz of mercurial pills, which 
may be occaſionally had recourſe 
to, and of which the greater part 
have been kept as ſecrets in par- 
ticular hands. 


Take of 1. 

Crude quiekfilver, 

Hard extract of guaiacum, each 
one dram and a half ; 

Eſſential oil of ſaſſafras, twenty 
drops; 

Venice turpentine, a ſufficient 

uantity. 

Grind the quickſilver with the 
turpentine, till they are perfect- 
ly incorporated: then add the 
other ingredients, and reduce 

the whole- into an uniform maſs; 
which is to be made igto 
forty pills. Two. three, or 
more of theſe may be taken for 
a doſe, 


Take of 2. 
Mercurius dulcis, 
Prepared chalk, each one ſcruple; 
Mucilage of gum Arabic, a ſuf. 
ficient quantity. mY 
Make them into twelve pills, of 
which the doſe is from one to 
three. 


Take of 3. 
Mercurius dulcis, half a ſeruple; 
Softer extract of guaiacum, one 
dram; , 
Eſſential oil of ſaſſafras, ten 
drops. 
Mix, and make them into a maſs, 
for twenty piils; the doſe of 
which is from one to fix. 


Take of 4. 
Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple; 
Camphor, half a dram ; 
Suſt extract of guaiacym, as 
much as is ſufficient to make 
them 
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them into a maſs, which is to 
be formed into twenty pills: 
the doſe is from one to ſix. 


Take of g. 
Mercurius dulcis, half a Ms 
Venice turpentine, as much as 
will reduce it into a maſs of a 
proper conſiſtence; which is 
to be formed into five pills, 
for as many doſes. 


Take of 6. 

Calcined mercury, commonly 
called precipitate per ſe, 

Thebaic extract, each two 
grains ; 

Balſam of Peru, as much as will 
make them into a maſs; 
which is to be formed into 
two pills for two doſes. 


Take of 7. 

Turbith mineral, two ſcruples; 

Thebaic extract, one ſcruple; 

Mucilage of gum Arabic, as 
much as is ſufficient to reduce 
them into a maſs, which is 
to be formed into twenty pills, 
for as many doſes, 

The mercurius corallinus may be 
made into' pills in the ſame 
manner, and taken in the ſame 
doſe, 


. 

Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple; 

Crude antimony, finely levigat- 
ed, one dram ; 

Conſerve of orange peel, as 
much as will reduce them in- 
to a maſs. 

This is to be formed into ten pills; 
of which the doſe is from one 
to three, 


Take of 9. 
Mercurius dulcis, 
Precipitated ſulphur of antimo- 
ny, each five grains; 
Socotorine aloes, fiftcen grains; 
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Balſamic ſyrup, a ſufficient qua 
tity to reduce them into : 
maſs ; which is to be made 
into five pills, for as may 
doſes. 


Tus method of managing the 
above mercurial medicines, as al 
teratives, is, to give ſmall doſy 
every morning and evening ; and 
rather prolong the time of con- 
tinuing their uſe, than increak 
the doſe. The patient ought to 
keep warm, and drink of wan 
diaphoretic liquors, as infuſion of 
ſaſſafras, decoction of the woods, 
the ſimple or compound lime ws 
ter, &c. 


PILULZA PACIFICE, 


The pacific pill, commonly calld Alr 

"7 rf ries pill, Str 

Edinb. Efl 

Take of | ofter 

Gum ammoniacum, three Win 
ounces ; 


Ruſſia caſtor, two ounces; 
Engliſh ſaffron, 
Opium, each one ounce; 
Common ſyrup, as much a5 
ſufficient. 
Mix, and make them into a mal 
according to art, 


Promo 
bo the 
ons | 
hich 
the m 
Wn CA! 
lemons 
nakes 
the to 
lea, w 
«MN to 
de pi 
of opi 


7 


Tussr pills were contrived . 
a chemical empiric, Starkey, a: 
communicated by him to Mathew 
under whoſe name they were ſome 
time ago greatly celebrated, Tit 
form here given differs from ibe 
original in — ſmall pot 
tion of black hellebore, an inge 
dient of no great ſervice; ſn 
though this article, as the Londa 


committee obſerves, might pt Pl 
haps promote a ſtool the day aſe 

the medicine is taken, that at i 
vantage, in caſes which requiſe — 


it, may wich  gregt certainty 
obtained, by more obvious = 
9 


0 2 
made 


hap. 3. 

Soap of tartar, as it is called, an- 
ther > $7" in the original, 
dn which the contriver of the 
ompoſition laid no ſmall fireſs, 
id which the Edinburgh college 
etained in their former editions, 
here, without any injury to the 
nedicine, exchanged for an 8 
zuantit7 of ammoniacum, Nor 
adeed are any of the ingredients 
pf much conſequence, except the 
pium ; their quantity being too 
aconſiderable to anſwer any uſe- 
ul purpoſe. Eight grains of the 
ompoſition contains nearly one of 
pium, | 


PILULEZ SAPON ACE. 
Saponaceous pills. 
Lond, 

ake of 

Almond ſoap, four ounces ; 
Strained opium, half an ounce ; 
Eſſence of lemons, one dram. 
often the opium with a little 
wine, and then beat it with 
the reſt, until they are perfectly 


mixed. - 


Tx1s pill is introduced in the 
om of Mathews's. The ſoap 
promotes the ſolution of the opium 
in the ſtomach, and thus occa- 
ons it to act the more quickly; 
hich.,is the only intention that 
tie more laborious ſoap of tar- 
* can anſwer, The eſſence of 
lemons gives an agreeable flavour, 
makes the medicine fit eaſier on 
the ſtomach, and prevents a nau- 
ſez, which it would otherwiſe be 
apt to occaſion, Ten grains of 
the pill contain nearly one grain 
df opium, 


PILULE e STYRACE, 
Storax pills, 
Lond, 
ike of | 


Strained ſtorax, two ounces 3 


Pills. 
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Saffron, one ounce ; 


Strained opium, five drams. 
together till perfectly 


Beat them 
united. 


Tugst are contrived for diſ- 
ſolving more ſlowly in the ſtomach 
than the ſaponaceous or Mathews's 
pills, and conſequently producing 
more gradual and laſting effects. 
One grain of opium is contained 
in five grains and four-fifths of a 
grain of the maſs, 


PILULZ ex OLIBANO. 
Olibanum pills. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Olibanum, two ounces ; 
Myrrh, one ounce; 
Opium, five drams 
Balſam of Peru, two drams ; 
Common ſyrup, a ſufficient 
quantity. 5 £5 
Make them into a maſs, which 
ſupplies the place of the ſtorax 
pills. 


PILULZA PECTORALES. 
wes” 2 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Gum ammoniacum, 
oune? ; 
Balſam of Tolu, two drams ; 
Flowers of benzoine, 
Engliſh ſaffron, each one dram; 
Common ſyrup, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Make them into a maſs according 
to art. 


half an 


Tuis compoſition is very well 
contrived for promoting expecto- 
ration, and may be uſefully given 
in common colds, and in difficulty 
of breathing proceeding from 
viſcid phlegm : the doſe is from 
fix or eight grains to a ſeruple or 
more. It is here conſiderably im- 


proved 
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proved from the laſt edition: the 
balſam of Tolu is introduced in 
the room, of myrrh, the flowers 
of benzoine for benzoine in ſub- 
ſtance, and aniſated balſam of ſul- 
phur, which encumbered the old 
form, is omitted. Here it may 
be obſerved, that though ſeveral 
compoſitions are denominated pec- 
. torals, they are nevertheleſs, in vir- 
tue, very diſſimilar. Thus, the 
peRoral decoction, the ſyrup, and 
the troches, are calculated for ſof- 
tening, lubricating, and incraſſating 
thin tickling humours ; whilſt the 
pectoral pills, the elixir and the 


oxymel, tend to ſtimulate and de. 


terge the veſſels, and atcenuate or 
diflolve thick, tenacious juices, 


PILULZA RUF. 
Rufus's pills, 

| Lend. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces; 
Myrrh, 
Saffron, each one ounce. 

Make them into a maſs with ſyrup 
of ſaffron. 


PILULZ COMMUNES, vulgo 
RUFI. 
The common pills, vulgarly called 
Rufus's pills, | 
Eiinb. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 
Myrrh, one ounce ; 
Saffron, half an ounce. i 
Beat them into a maſs with a pro- 
per quantity of ſyrup of orange 
peel. 


Tust pills have long continu- 
ed in practice, without any other 
alteration than in the ſyrup which 
the maſs is made up with, and in 
the proportion of ſaffron, In our 
laſt - pharmacopœia, the ſyrup of 
wormwood was ordercd, which is 


here judicioully exchanged for that 
7 
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of ſaffron, this preſerving u 
improving the brightneſs of coh 
in the medicine, which is uſu 
looked upon as the charactent 
of its goodneſs. The ſaffron, i 
the compoſition which is attributg 
to Rufus, 1s equal in quantity i 
the myrrh ; and in theſe pro 
tions the pill was received in 
firſt pharmacopœia. As the < 
minution afterwards made in thy 
ſaffron was grounded on wy 
abſurd reaſons, (viz. „ left th 
&. former quantity ſhould occzhn 
* a ſpaſmus cynicus,”) the Loy 
don college have now 2gain is 
creaſed it, and reſtored the pill u 
1:s original form. The vir 
of this medicine may be el 
underſtood from its ingredients 
See Elixir proprietatis, page 8 

The pills, given to the 
quantity of half a dram or tw 
icroples, prove conſiderably & 
thartic, but they anſwer much bet 
ter purpoſes in ſmaller doſes a 
laxatives or alteratives. 


quill: 
ten 
reſcr 
om! 
ſe in 
le 
her 
mon 
e mi 
ch ſi 
bean 


the | 
PILULZ STOMACHIC& ere i 
Stomachic pills. the r 


muſt 


i Edinb, 

Take of 
Rhubarb, one ounce; 
Socotorine aloes, fix drams; 
Myrrh, half an ounce; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram; 
Eſential oil of mint, half a drm 

' Syrup of orange peel, a ſufic 

ent quantity. 
Make them into a maſs. 


Tr1s pill is intended for mods 
rately warming and ſtrengthening 
the ſtomach, and evacuating cruc 
viſcid humours. A ſcruple of us 
maſs may be taken twice a day. 


PILULZE SCILLITICE 
Sguill pills. 
Take of 
Spaniſh ſoap, one ounce; * 


IV, hap. 3. 


Gum ammoniacum, 


g 1 

| Millepedes prepared, 

I Freſh ſquj ls, each half an 
Nerit ounce 3 


Balſam of Copaiba, as much 
as is ſufficient. 
deduce them into a maſs accord - 


ron, it 


r1butel 


tity u ; 

royo. ing to art, 

In ot 

he & Tuis is an elegant and com- 
in ts odious form for the exhibition 
a ven IE (quills, whether for promoting 
et i iWrpeQtoration, or in the other in- 


ntions to which that medicine 
applied. As the virtue of the 
dmpound is chiefly from the 
quills, the other ingredients are 
ſten varied in extemporaneous 


xcc2ho 
e Low 
ain 16 


pill v 


virtue 
eu eſcription: the ſoap is common- 
eden omitted, as being of no great 
ge ein che quantity that goes to a 
a to hee of the compoſition: and 
or iu zer powders, as the leſſer car- 
bly dom ſeeds, are ſubſtituted to 
ich bet e millepedes, whoſe virtues, in 
loſes uch ſmall doſes, are very infig- 
icant, In any of theſe forms, 
the ſquills are freſh. and juicy, 
ICA, ere is no need of balſam, but 
the maſs ſoon dries and hardens, 
muſt be formed immediately 
to pills, 
Agreeably to the above re- 
ms; rks in the former edition of 
work, the college of Edin- 
ram} agb has now given the follow- 
"a drm improvement of this com- 
TT don. | 
e of 
Gum ammoniacum, ö 
r mode Cudamom ſeeds, in er, 
chen cen fquills, each half an 
"g C rude ounce, 3 
of tht t the ſquills and ammoniacum 
day. Wpether in a marble mortar, 
den add the cardamom ſeede, 
C. and make the whole into a maſs. 
' the compound ſhould prove 
wo ſuff, ſoften it with a little 
talſam of Copaiba, 


Gut 


Pills. 
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he AD DYSENTERIAM. 
ills againſt the dy/e . 
Take of „ 5 
Yellow wax, half an ounce ; 
Spermaceti, 
Japan earth, each one dram ; 
Oil of cinnamon, twelve drops. 
Make them into a maſs. 


Tuts medicine has often been 
of great benefit for the purpoſe 
expreſſed in its title, at the ſame 
time ſtrengthening the inteſtines, 
and covering them with a ſoft 
mucus, which defends them from 
being irritated by the acrimony 
of the humours. Each half dram 
of the maſs may be formed into 
five or fix pills for one or two 
doſes, 


PiLuLE PICE®. 
Tar pills, X 
Take any quantity of tar, and 
mix with it as much powdered 
elecampane root as will reduce 
it to a proper thickneſs for be- 
ing formed into pills. 


Taz powder here mixed with 
the tar, _— of no great virtue, 
is nevertheleſs a very uſeful addi- 
tion, not only for procuring it a 
due conſiſtence for taking, but 
likewiſe as it divides the reſinous 
texture of the tar, and thus con- 
tributes to promote its ſolution by 
the animal juices, In the Edin- 
burgh infirmary, half a dram of 
the maſs, made into middle-fized 
pills, is given every morning and 
evening, in diſorders of the breaſt, 
ſcurvies, &c. 


PiLUuL® ROBORANTES, 
Strengthening pills. 
Take of t. 
Hard extract of Peruvian bark, 
one dram; 
Salt of ſteel, ten grains; 
Oil of cinnamon, five _ ; 


P p 
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Balſam of Peru, as much as will 
reduce them into a maſs. 


2. 
Take of 
Olibanum, one dram ; 
Styptic powder, two ſcruples ; 
Salt of ſteel, one ſcruple ; 
Syrup of ſugar, a ſufficient 
quantity to make them into a 
maſs, 


In a lax ſtate of the fibres, 
debilities of the nervous ſyſtem, 


and ſome decays of conſtitution, 


the firſt of theſe compoſitions is 
an effeftual ſtrengthener and re- 
ſtorative: if the quantity above 
preſcribed is made into twenty 
pills, one or two of theſe may be 
taken for a doſe, and repeated 
twice a day. The other is a 
ſtronger ſtyptic, and is uſed. for 
reſtraining immoderate alvine 
evacuations, and ſanguineous or 
ſerous diſcharges from remoter 
parts. 


Take of 


Aromatic ſpecies, 
Extract . each one 
dram ; 
Extract of Peruvian bark, half 
a dram ; 
Elixir of aloes, as much as will 
reduce them into a maſs. 


Zo 
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tulencies, and promoting digeſa 


dram of the maſs, two may | 


Part I. 


Tas z pills are ſerviei 
for warming and ſtrengthenig 
weak cold ſtomach, expelling i 


If ten pills are made out 


taken thrice a day, about an hy 
before meals. 


PiLULE B SPERMATE cen 
Spermaceti pills, 
Take of 


Spermaceti, one dram ; 
hite ſugar-candy in pon 
two drams ; 

Balſamic ſyrup, as much a 
ſaſficient. 

Grind the ſpermaceti with 4 
ſugar, till they are peri 
mixed; then adding the ſj 
rub them with a warm x 
into an uniform maſs. 


Wurz ſpermaceti cannot 
commodiouſly exhibited in 
other form, three or four mod 
fized pills, made from this 
may be taken two or three 
a day, in eroſions of the t 
by acrimonious humours, 8 
ling coughs, and other | 
diſorders. 
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hOLUsESs differ little in con- 
) liltence from electuaries, being 
y ſomewhat ſtiffer, ſo as to re- 
their figure without ſpreading 
alling flat. 
This — is very convenient for 
exhibition of the more power- 
medicines, which require their 
to be exactly adjuſted, as the 
anger alexipharmacs, cathartics, 
opiates. As boluſes are chiefly 


cell 


with nded for immediate uſe, vola- 
peel ſalts, and other materials, 
the ſ ch, if the maſs was to be ke t, 
rm d exhale or ſwell it, are fre- 


atly admitted into them. 

de quantity of à bolus very 
om exceeds a dram : if the 
edients are of the lighter kind, 


d in this will be too bulky to be 
mod modiouſly ſwallowed down. 

this de lighter powders are made 
three ich ſyrup ; a ſcruple or twenty- 
the Way grains of the powder, with 


nuch ſyrup as will bring it 
due conſiſtence, makes a bolus 
ciently large, 

de more ponderous powders, 
e mercurial ones, are common- 
ade up with conſerve ; ſyrups 
e holding them together. For 
teltaceous powders alſo an ad- 
dn of conſerve is uſed ; though 
ade up with this alone, they 
id be too bulky. 

ith the light and ponderous 
ders may be conveniently made 
ich mucilage, which increaſes 
bulk leſs than the other addi- 
and occaſions them to paſs 
i more freely, 

te officinal pharmacopceias 
n0 formula of this kind: moſt 
ie following compoſitions are 
Þ from our hoſpitals, 


CB 
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rr, 
Bolufes. 


Borus ALEXIPHARMACUS. 
Alexipharmac bolus. 
Take of 1. 

Compound powder of contrayer- 
va, half a ſeruple; 

Syrup of wild poppies, a ſufh- 
cient quantity to make it into 
a bolus, 


Take of 
Contrayerva root, half a ſcruple ; 
Syrup of ſaffron, as much as 1s 
ſufficient. 
Make them into a bolus, 


Take of 8 
Virginian ſnakeroot, half a ſeru- 
le; 
Confection of kermes, as much 
as is ſufficient. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 


-Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Contrayerva root, each eight 
grains; 
Saffron, three grains; 
Syrup of meconium, a'ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them into 


a bolus. 
Ge 
Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, fifteen 
grains; 


Caſtor, ten grains; | 
92 of ſugar, as muck as is 
ſufficient. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 
6. 
Take of 
Camphor, two grains; 
Saffron, five grains; 
Cordial confeQtion, one ſcruple. 
Mix and make them into à bolus. 
Pp 2 7. Take 
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Take of 4 
Camphor, two grains 
Nitre, 
Contrayerva root, each ten 
grains; 


Syrup of clove-july- flowers, as 
much as will make them into 
a bolus. 


Take of 
Moſk, ten grains; | 
Cordial confection, one ſcruple. 
Make them into a bolus, 


Take of « 
Muſk, ten grains; 
Salt of hartſhorn, or of ſal am- 
moniac, five grains; 
Thebaic extract, half a grain; 
Syrup of ſaffron, a ſufficient 
quantity, : 
Make them into a bolus. 


Tursz boluſes are deſigned for 
low de preſſed fevers, in which me- 
dicines of this kind are generally 
preſcribed, for keeping up the vis 
vitæ, raiſing the pulſe, and pro- 
moting a diaphoreſis. The com- 
poktions Cifter in ſtrength, neatly 
according to the order ia which 
they ſtand. The two laſt are of 
great power, and are. deſigned 
chiefly tor caſes accompanied with 
convuliive ſymptoms, which are 
often abated by them. 


Bolus FX ALUMINE, 
Arum beulus. 
Take of 
AW. 
Extract of Peruvian bark, 
Nutmep, each ten grains; 
dimple ſvrup, as much as will 
1ecuce them into a proper 
conſiſtence ior a bolus, 


Tais compoſition ĩs a very ſtron 
aſlriugent, and as ſuch is uſed with 
zuccels in violent uterine hamor- 
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reſtrained. It may be taken tun 
a day; or if the flux is very 
lent, every four or fix hours, till 
abates. 


Borus 23 curzon. 
Camphor bolus. 
Take of 


Camphor, half a ſcruple; 

Gum Arabic, half a dram; 

Syrup of marſhmallows, 2 fit 
cient quantity to make ti 
into a bolus, 


Ta1s is a very convenient fo 
for the exhibition of camphy 
this drug, however, when th 
given by itſelf in large doſes, hn 
to nauſeate the ſtomach; and n 
ly has ſo good effects as whe 
mixed in ſmall quantities with nit 
or other like — aud fr 
quently repeated, 


Bolus E CASTOREO, 
, Caſtor bolus. 
Take of 


Caſtor, one ſcruple: 
Salt of hartſhorn, five grain 
or oil of hartſhorn, five drops 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient qui 
tity. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Tuis medicine is given in ly 
rical and hypochondriacal die 
ders, and likewiſe as an alexipla 
mac in fevers. Its virtues, wi 
are great and unqueſtionable, ſet 
to 1 more upon the ſen 
animal oil, or volatile ſalt, de 
on the drug from whence it 4 
its name, 


Bolus CATHARTICUS | 
Purgative bolus. 
Take of 1. 
Rhubarb, half a dram; 


Solutive ſyrup of roles, 3 4 


Parti. 


rhages, and other im moderat 
cretions which require to be ſpeedl 


art . hap. 4. 


— cient quantity to make a bo- 
cen troll le 
very u 2. 


ake of 

Jalap, one ſcruple ; 

Jamaica pepper, 

Cryſtals of tartar, 
rains; 

Syrup of buckthorn, as much as 

will reduce them into a maſs 

of a due conſiſtence. 


3. 


Irs, till 


each five 


RA, 


ake of 

Scammony, ten grains; 

Soluble tartar, one ſcruple ; 

Soft extract of liquorice, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity. 

Let the ſcammony be well ground 

with the ſoluble tartar, then add 

the extract, and make them into 

a bolus, 


11th nit! 4. 
aud N Take of 
Gamboge, 
Cryſtals of tartar, each eight 


0, grains; 
Syrup of ginger, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them into 
a bolus, 
grain 5. 
e do Take of | 
nt qual Elaterium, two grains; 


Extract of jalap, half a ſcruple; 

Cryſtals of tartar, one ſcruple ; 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity to make them into a 
bolus, 


Tus virtues of theſe compoſi- 
ons are ſufficiently obvious; the 
ürſt is a mild purgative; the two 
laſt too ſtrong to be in general ven- 
tured on; and the other two of in- 
termediate degrees of ſtrength. 


Bor vs CaTHarRTICUS CUM 


MERCURJO. 
Pargative bolus with mercury. 
ak? of * 


Jalap, one ſcrople; 
Mereurius dulcis, five grains; 


Boluſes. 
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Solutive ſyrup of roſes, as much 
as 1s ſufficient to make them 
into a bolus, 


2. 
Take of 

Gamboge, ſeven grains; 

Mercurius dulcis, 

Aromatic ſpecies, each half a 
ſcruple; 

Syrup of buckthorn, a ſufficient 
quantity to make a bolus, 


Tus firſt of theſe compoſitions 
is a ſafe and mild mercurial cathar- 
tic: the ſecond is too ſtrong for 
general uſe, 


Bolus DIAPHORETICUS. 
Diaphoretic belus. 
Take of 

Compound powder of contra- 
yerva, 

Crude ſal ammoniac, each one 
ſcruple; | 

Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quanti- 
ty to form them into a bolus. 


Tuis bolus is given in fevers, 
and other caſes where a diaphore- 
ſis is to be promoted Sal ammo- 
niac is for this purpoſe one of the 
moſt efficacious of the neutral ſalts. 
It requires, however, when thus 

iven in a ſolid form, to be aſſiſted 
b warm diluents, frequently re- 


eated ; which not only promote 


its action, but likewiſe preveut its 
ſitting uneaſy on the ftomach. 


Bolus DIURETICUS, 
Diurctic bel us. 
Take of 
Freſh ſquills, fix grains: 
Compound powder of arum, ten 
grains; 
Ginger five grains; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſuſſicĩent 
quantily, 
Make them into a bolus, 


Pp 3 
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T rx1s compoſition is recom- 
mended by Dr. Mead, to be taken 
every morning in hydropic caſes, 
for promoting urine. He obſerves, 
that in theſe Tiforders, diuretic me- 
dicines vary greatly in their effects, 
thoſe, which anſwer ſufficiently in 
one perſon, failing in another ; and 
that the ſquill — its preparations 
are of all others thoſe which moſt 
generally ſucceed. 


BoLus AD DYSENTERIAM. 


Bolus againſt the dyſentery. 
Take of gar 0 
The cordial confection, 


French bole, each one ſcruple; 


Thebaic extract, one grain. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Tuis compoſition is excellently 
well calculated for the purpoſe ex- 
reſſed in its title, Dr. Mead aſ- 
ures us, that he has never found 
any one medicine more effectual, 
either for reſtraining the flux, or 
healing theexulcerated membranes, 
Previous to the uſe of this or other 
like medicines, the firſt paſſages 
muſt be cleanſed by mild emetics 
and cathartics, as ipecacoanha and 


rhubarb. See page 586. 


Bolus EMMENAGOGUS. 
Emmenagogue bolus 
Take of 1 1. 
Socotorine aloes, eight grains: 
Saffron, four grains; nt 
Guinea pepper, two grains; 
Oil of ſavin, two drops; 
Conſerve of rue, as much as is 
ſuſficient to reduce them into 
a due conſiſtence. 
2. 
Take of 
Salt of ſteel, one grain; 
Myrrh, half a ſcruple; 
Cordial confection, fifteen grains. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Take of ; | 
Black helleboreroot,ceightgrains; 
o 
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Part, 


Freſh ſquills, four grains ; 

Eſſential oil of pepper-mint, tw 
drops ; | 

Conſerve of orange peel, as mug 
as is ſufficient to make they 
into a bolus, | 


ALL theſe are medicines of 
power for promoting or excitiy 
the menſtrual flux. The two if 
are calculated for lax phlegmai 
habits ; the third, for perſons ct 
ſanguine temperament, where hz _ 
lybeate medicines cannot be bon, wy 


Borus FEBRIFUGUS, mit. 


Febrifuge bolus. to be 
Take of ing, 
Peruvian bark, one ſcruple; gative 
Caſcarilla, half a ſcruple ; kind; 
Mucilage of quince ſeeds, a ſuf. WWW) in 
cient, quantity to make then WiſH'i'tle 
into a bolus, ture 0 
Tuis elegant compoſition is en. 
cellently well adapted to the cure 
of intermittent fevers ; and may be Take 
- in caſes where the Peruvian Ca 
bark by itſelf would be leſs proper, 
Where aromatics, chalybeates, bit Co 
ters, &c. are alſo requiſite, they at Mix 
either to be premiſed, or occaſions T1 
ally interpoſed, See page 196. or cf 
. na * 
BoL us 1 dic 
Hyſteric ntio 
Take of * wok 
Muſk, . 4 ned ( 
Aſafetida, each fix grains: tic: 
Caſtor, half a 1 mant 
Syrup of ſaffron, as much as 1 ſecis 
ſufficient to make them into tin 
bolus. 
Bott 
Tr15 medicine is a very well con. 
trived one for the purpoſe expreſſed Taki 


in its title. It 1s of you ſervice Y, 
both in hyſterical, and hypochon- 


driacal diſorders; and often gives C 
relief in the depreſſions, fainting, 
flatulent colics, head-achs, and 
other ſymptoms, attending hom 


hap: 4 
It may be taken twice a day along 
vith any ſuitable liquor. 


Boz us 1LIACUS. 
Iliac bolus. 
ake of ' 
Cathartic extract, one ſcruple ; 

Thebaic extract, one grain. 


Hake them into a bolus. 

og Tunis bolus is preſcribed by Dr. 
A lead, for eafing the pain, and pro- 
ns of 4 curing ſtools, 1n the iliac paſſion, 
re ch. and dry belly-ach; where the ir- 
- dom, iteting cathartics, exhibited by 


themſelves, are thrown up by vo- 
mit. The uſe of this medicine is 
to de preceded by plentiful bleed- 
ing, and accompanied with pur- 
eative glyſters of the more acrid 
kind ; and- its Operation promoted 
by infuſion of ſena mixed with a 
little of the elixir ſalutis, or tinc- 
ture of ſena. 


Borus MERCURTALIS. 
Mercurial bolus. 
Take of 
Calomel, 
grains; 
Conſerve of roſes, half a dram. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 


from five to fifteen 


Tais bolus is given every night, 


in venereal, and other diſorders, 
wiich require that Herculean ope- 
nation, It is likewiſe taken at 
night as an alterative, to be car- 
ned off next morning by a cathar- 


: de: mercurials exhibited in this 
manner, have generally better ef- 


yt i ſects than when joined with pur- 

nto & gatives directly. - n 

1 Dorus MgRCURIALIS EMETICUS, 
Nel Emetic mercurial bolus. 

ew e of | 

— 1 emetic mercury, ſix 

Fl Conſerve of roſes, a ſufficient 

* ; quantity, 

* ake them into a bolus, 


Boluſes. 


or cftener, for raiſing a ſalivation, 


$33 

Tuis ſtrong emetic is given in 
venereal and leprous diſeaſes ; par- 
ticularly in the caſe of foul ulcers 
of long ſtanding, the cleanſing and 
cure of which are frequently pro- 
moted by it. The violence of its 
operation limits its uſe to robuſt 
conſtitutions, 


Bolus PpecTORAL1s, 
Piectoral bolus. 
Take of _ 
Spermaceti, fifteen grains 
8 ten grains, 
t of hartſpern, fixe grajng;” 
Simple ſyrup, as ach »8f ſuf- 
ficient. ,: | id 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 


In colds of long ſtanding, old 
coughs, aſthmas, and beginning 
conſumptions, this bolus generally 
gives relief; eſpecially if bleeding 
15 premiſed, and- repeated, if ne- 
ceſſary at proper intervals. | 


Bolus RHI CUM MERCURI1O, 
Polus of rhubarb with mercury. 
Take of 
Choice rhubarb, tweaty-five 
rains : 3 
Calomel, five grains ; 
Simple ſyrup, as much as will 
form them into a bolus. 


Tris is a very mild mercurial 
purgative. It is given to deſtroy 
worms, and in cachectie, chlorotic, 
and other like diſorders. 


Botus RHEUMATICUS. 
Rheumatic bolus. 
Take of 
tract of guaiacum, half a 
- dram; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 


Make t 


In chronical rheumatiſms, whe- 
ther the remains of a rheumatic fe- 
Pp4 ver, 


m into a bolus, 
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ver, or A continuation of pains 
that proceeded at firſt from ne- 
glected colds, this bolus has been 
given with good effects, once a 
week or oftener ; the patient keep- 
ing warm, and drinking warm li- 
quors, to promote its operation as 
a cathartic and diaphoretic. Its 
uſe ought to be accompanied by 
venæſection, which is to be repeat- 
ed every eight or ten days as long 
as the blood is fizy. This medi- 
cine is likewiſe exhibited in ſciatic, 
arthritic, and other pains not ac- 
companied with a ſizineſs of blood: 
in theſe it much more frequently 
fails than in the true rheumatiſm, 


Bolus $sCILITICUS, 
Scilitic bolus. 
Take of 


Freſh ſquills, twelve grains ; 
Aromatic ſpecies, half a ſcruple ; 
Oil of pepper-mint, one drop. 

Beat them well together into an 
uniform maſs, of a due conſiſt- 
ence for a bolus, 


Tuis is a warm, ſtimulating, 
and attenuating medicine, and 
may be given to great advantage 
in caſes where the natural ſecre- 
tions are obſtructed or ſuppreſſed 
from a viſcidity or ſluggiſhneſs. of 
the juices. The efficacy of the 
ſquills is promoted by the addi- 
tional ingredients, which at the 
ſame time warm and ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 

revent the compoſition from be- 
ing thrown up by vomit, which 
this quantity of ſquills, given by 
itſelf, would in many conſtitutions 


Borus THERIACALIS, 
Treacle bolus, 
Take of 
Theriaca, two ſcruples ; 
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Part IV. 
Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grain 


Camphor, three grains. 
Mix and form them into a boly, 


Caur non and ſalt of hartſhon, 
when thus joined with opiate, 
have in many caſes better efey 
than if exhibited by themſelys, 
their diaphoretic virtue bein 
greatly promoted by the relaxatin 
which the opium occaſions, The 


] 
| ich 
iſten( 


epar; 


quantity of theriaca in this bolu jay | 
contains ſomewhat more than x of 2 
quarter of a grain of opium, o ſw: 
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Bol us $UDOR1FICUS, 
Sudoriſic bolus. 
Take of 


Camphor, five grains; 

Thebaic extract, one grain; 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſuf 
cient quantity to reduce then 
into a bolus. 


Tais medicine is one of tle 
moſt effectual ſudorifics, general) 
exciting a copious ſweat. In many 
caſes, where this intention is to 
be anſwered, whether acute «& 
chronical, it may be given Ut 
great advantage, 


Bolus TEREBINTHINATUS, 
T urpentine bolus. 
Take of 
Chio turpentine one ſcruple ; 
Powdered liquorice, a ſufficient 
quantity. 


Make them into a bolus. 


Ta1s is a convenient form far 
the exhibition of turpentine, the 
liquorice powder anſwering tit 
ſame intention here as the elecam- 
pane root in the pe picte, PF 
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olus, 
thor, 
Plates 
effety LecTUaRrIeEs are compoſed 
ſelvs, | chiefly of powders mixed up 
bein ith ſyrups, &c. into ſuch a con- 
1xation ence, that the powders may not 
* eparate in keeping, that a doſe 


nay be eaſily taken up on the'point 
f a knife, and not prove too ſtiff 
0 ſwallow. ; 

Electuaries receive chiefly the 
ilder alterative medicines, and 
uch as are not ungrateful to the 
palate, The more powerful drugs, 
3 cathartics, emetics, opiates, 
ad the like, (except in officinal 


in; 
ful lectuaries to be diſpenſed by 
- then eight) are ſeldom truſted in this 
orm, on account of the uncertain- 
y of the doſe ; diſguſtful ones, 
| th icrids, bitters, fetids, cannot be 
onveniently taken in it; nor is 
1079") be form of an electuary well fitted 
mai r the more ponderous ſubſtances, 
Is (0 $ mercurials, theſe being apt to 
ute of ublidein keeping, unleſs the com- 
en u ation is made too ſtiff. 
The lighter powders require 
drice their weight of honey, or 
Us, yrup boiled to the thickneſs of 
doney, to make them into the con- 
ſence of an electuary; of ſyrups 
le; df the common conſiſtence, twice 
ficient e weight of the powders is ſuffi- 
ent. 
Where the common ſyrups are 
mployed, it is neceſſary to add 
m for Pe viſe a little conſerve, to pre- 
e, the ent the compound from drying 
203 ww ſoon. Electuaries of Peruvian 
cm- k for inſtance, made up with 
pa op alone, will often in a day 


er two grow too dry for taking. 
Some — eſpecially thoſe 
df the le s grateful kind, are more 
"Yenently made up with muci- 
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CHAPTER F. 


Electuaries. 


lages than with ſyrups, honey, or 
conſerve. The three latter ſtick 
about the mouth and fauces, and 
thus occaſion the taſte of the me- 
dicine to remain for a conſiderable 
time ; whilſt mucilages paſs freely, 


without leaving any taſte in the 


mouth. A little ſoft extract of li- 
quorice, joined to the mucilage, 
renders the compoſition ſufficiently 
grateful, without the inconve- 
niencies of the more adheſive 
ſweets. 

The quantity of an electuary di- 
reed at a time, in extemporane- 
ous preſcription, is rarely leſs than 
an ounce, or more than three 
Ounces, 


General rules for making elefluaries. 


I. 
The rules already laid down for 


decoctions and powders in gene- 
ral, are likewiſe to be obſerved 
in making decoctions and pow- 
ders for electuaries [E.] 

II. 

Gums, inſpiſſated juices, and ſuch 
other ſubſtances as are not pul- 
verable, ſhould be diſſolved in 
the liquor preſcribed : then add 
the powders by little and little, 
and keep the whole briſkly ſtir- 
ring, ſo as to make an equable 
and uniform mixture [E.] 

III. 

Aſtringent eleQuaries, and ſuch as 
have pulps of fruits in their 
compoſition, ſnould be prepar- 
ed only in ſmall quantities at a 
time [E.] 

For aſtringent medicines loſe 
greatly of their virtues, on being 


kept 


˖ 
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fruits are apt to become ſour. 


The ſuperfluous moiſture of the 
pulps ſhould be exhaled over a 
gentle fire, before the other in- 
gredients are _—_ to them [E.] 


Electuaries, if they grow dry in 
keeping, are to be reduced to 
tho due conſiſlence, with the ad- 
dition of a little Canary wine; 

L. E.] and not with — or 

oney : by this means, the dofe 
wall be the leaſt uncertain; a 
circumſtance deſerving _—_ 
lar regard, in thoſe eſpecially 
which are made up with ſyrup, 
and contain a large quantity of 
opium as the confectio Paulina, 
and philonium [L.] 


. ELECTUARIUM ad 
DYSENTERICOS, 
Antidyſenteric electuary. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
— confection, two ounces ; 
telli's balſam (beaten up 
with a' ſufficient quantity of 
yolk of eggs) one ounce ; 
Powdered rhubarb, half an 
ounce ; 
Syrup of marſkmallows, a ſufi- 
cient quantity, 
Mix and make them into an 
electuary. 


Tuis compoſition 1s extremely 
well contrived for the purpoſe ex- 
preſſed in its title. Aſtringents 
or opiates by themſelves rarely have 
place in dyſenteries, even after the 
firſt paſſages have been evacuated 
by an emetic or a full doſe of 
rhubarb : they eaſe the pain and 
moderate the flux for a time, but 
the ſhort relief is apt to be follow- 
ed by dangerous or even fatal con- 
ſequences from. the retention of 


the acrid and corrupted humours, 
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Edinburgh has now added frog P 
the practice of the infirmary, u ＋ 
good meaſure prevents this x. W. 
cumulation, without much cous in 
ter · acting the ſalutary effech q ar 
the other materials: in may W. 
caſes, however, it may ſtill be u: fd 
ceſſary to interpoſe that laxatin 
drug by itſelf. The doſe of the | 
electuary is the bulk of a lay 
nutmeg, once or twice a day, . aki 
cording to the urgency of th Py 
ſymptoms. One dram contain Py 
about one · ſixth part of a grin Ca 
of opium. dy 
ELECTUARIUM e Bacci WW" 
LAURI. — 
Electuary of bay-berries, — 
ond. enc 
Take of a] 
Rue leaves dried, Fa 
Caraway ſeeds, con 
Parſley ſeeds 
Bay berries, each an ounce; Ta 
Sagapenum, half an ounce; Onver 
Black pepper, aſs f 
Ruſſia cattor, each two drams; ther ] 


Clarifed honey, thrice ti 
weight of the powdered ſye 
cies. 

Mix the ſpecies with the honey, 
and make them into an electuanj. 


Tris compoſition is ſometims 
taken, in flatulent colics and by 
terical diſorders, from a ſcruple u 
two drams: but its principal us 
is in carminative glyſters, nor 15 
often employed in theſe, The cut 
lege of Edinburgh have entirel 
dropt it, 

ELECTUARIUM e CASIA 
Electuary of Caſia. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Solutive ſyrup of roſes, 


Pulp of caſia, freſh extrakted, I 
each half a pound; Pulp, 
Manna, two ounces m 9 


Chap. 5. 
pulp of tamarinds, one ounce. 
Grind the manna in a mortar, and, 
with a gentle heat, diſſolve it 
in the ſyrup ; then add the pulps, 
and continue the heat until the 
whole is reduced to a due con- 
ſiſtence. 


# the DIACASSIA, 

lay Edinb, 

* ake of ä 

f the P ulp of caſia, twelve ounces z 
es Pulp of tamarinds, fix ounces ; 
gran Calabrian manna, eight ounces ; 


Syrup of pale roſes, one pound. 
Diffolve the manna in warm wa- 
ter, train the ſolution, and eva- 
porate it, along with the ſyrup, 
over a gentle Fe, to the conſiſt- 
ence of honey: then mix in the 
pulps, ſo as to make the whole 
into an uniform electuary, ac- 
cording to art. 


e; Txzss compoſitions are very 
ce; onvenient officinals, to ſerve as a 
baſis for purgative electuaries and 
ams; ther like purpoſes; as the ER 
e the is a (mall quantity of the fruits, 
I 7 extemporaneous perſcription, 
$ ſufficiently troubleſome : the ta- 
hone), WW@rinds give them a pretty taſte, 
Ctuar). d do not ſubje& them, as might 
: e expected, to turn ſour : after 
netime ending for four months, the com- 
od by- BWoſtion was found no ſourer than 
ruple ben firſt made up. They are 
ipal ur eriſe uſefully " ol by them- 
nor u bes, in the quantity of two or 
[ he ce drams occaſionally, for gent- 
entire! | boſeaing the belly in coſtive 
its, 
We. WFLECTARIUM LENITIYUM, 
, Lenitive electuary. 
Lond. | 
= of 
gs, one pound: 
ua na, —— 
Pulp of tamarinds, 
Pap Pulp of calia, | 
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Pulp of Freneh prunes, each 
half a pound; 
Coriander ſeeds, four ounces; 
Liquorice, three ounces; 
Double - refined ſugar, 
pounds and a half. 
Palverize the ſena along with the 
coriander ſceds, and fift out ten 
ounces of the powder: the re- 
mainder is to be boiled with the 
figs andliquorice, in four pints 
of water, to one half; then 
ſtrain and preſs out the liquor, 
and evaporate it to the weight 
of a pound and a half, or ſome- 
what leſs: in this diſſolve the 
ſugar, ſo as to make it into a 
ſyrup, and add this ſyrup, by 
little and little to the pulps: 
laſtly, mix in the powder before 
ſeparated by the ſieve. 


two 


Tris eleQuary may be occaſion- 
ally taken to the quantity of a nut- 
meg or more, for looſening the 
belly in coſtive habits. It is fre- 
quently employed in glyſters, 
though for that uſe the following 
is rather more convenient. 

Edinb. 
Take of 

Sena, four ounces ; - 

Liquorice, two ounces ; 

Coriander feeds, one ounce ; 

Pulp of prunes, one pound; 

tamarinds, 
caſia, each half a pound; 

White ſugar, ſix pounds; 

Boiling water, four pints. 
Infuſe the ſena, liquorice, and 

coriander ſeeds in the water, 

in a cloſe veſſel, for a night : 
preſs out and ttrain the liquor, 
and boil it with the ſugar to 
the conſiſtence of a thick ſy- 
rup: then add the pulps, and 
mix the whole ten 
ſo as to make them into an 
electuary. a 


- Tas 
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Txr1s electuary is much prefer - 
able, for glyſters, to thoſe which 
| have powders in their compoſition, 
It is now freed from , ſome ſuper- 
fluous ingredients which were left 
in it at former reviſals; viz. poly- 

y roots, French mercury leaves, 
fenugreek ſeeds, and linſeed. 
Honey is exchanged for ſugar, 
which is leſs apt to grow ſour in 
keeping: perhaps melaſſes would 
be preferable to either, as it coin- 
cides with the intention, and is 
not only of itſelf inapt to ferment, 
but likewiſe prevents ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as are this way diſpoſed, 
from running into fermentation. 


ELECTUARIUM 
PECTORALE. 
Pectoral eleftuary. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Rob of elder berries, 
Ounces z 
Spermaceti diſſolved in a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of yolk of 
eggs, half an ounce ; 
Flowers of benzoine, one dram ; 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 
ſufficient to make the other 
ingredients into an electuary. 


two 


Ta1s is a very uſeful medicine 
in tickling coughs and common 
colds, calculated both to obtund 
acrimony and promote expectora- 
tion. It may be uſed two or three 
times a day, in doſes of about the 
quantity of a ſmall nutmeg, 


Taken to the bulk of a large nut- 


meg, at bed-time, it generally, 
not only relieves the breaſt, but 
tends to procure a ſalutary dia- 

horeſis or ſweat in the night, It 
1s here improved from the former 
editions, by ſubſtituting rob of el- 
der berries to conſerve of roſes, 
and ſpermaceti to compound pow- 
der of gum tragacanth, 
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ELECTUARIUM e 
4 — — 
uary 0 „ 
— 
Take of 
Scammony, an ounce and a half, 
Cloves, 
Ginger, each ſix drams ; 
Eſſential oil of caraway ſeed, 
half a dram ; 
Honey, half a pound. 
Let the ſpices be ground together, 
and mixed with the honey; ther 


add the powdered ſcammony, 
and afterwards the oil, 


Tuis eleftuary is a warm, brik 
purgative. It is a reform of the 
el: uarium caryocoſtinum of our pr 
ceding diſpenſatories, a compol- 
tion which was greatly complained 
of, as being inconvenient to take, 
on account of the largeneſs of it 
doſe. A dram and a half of this 
which contains fifteen grains df 
ſcammony, is equivalent to half u 
ounce of the other. 


ELECTUARIUM e SCORDIO, 
Electuary of ſcordium, commny 
called Diaſcordium. 


Lond. 
Take of 

The ſpecies of ſcordium wit 

opium, any quantity; 
Syrup of meconium, boiled to 
the conſiſtence of honey, thnce 
as much by by weight, 
Mix the ſpecies with the ſyrup, © 
as to make an electuary. 


In our former diſpenſatorts 
the ſpecies were ordered to be 
made up with e this is 009 


greeable to the intention of 
medicine, which is that of at ® 
piate aſtringent, whilſt bone! 
manifeQly aperient and deterge" 
It is not perhaps neceſſary for ue 


purpoſes of the ſhops, t0 mak 


Chap. 5. 
the ſpecies into an electuary at all: 
by keeping in this form, the in- 
gredients loſe greatly of their aro- 


matic flavour and aſtringency, be- 


coming ſoft and ſmooth upon the 
palate; and the red colour, im- 
parted by the bole, decays. The 
London college have therefore very 
juſtly ordered them to be kept in 
powder as well as in an electuary; 
and dire ded the powder both with 
and without opium, for different 
occaſions, See Species e ſcordio, and 
Pulvis e bolo. cum, and fine opie. 
Either of theſe powders may be 
made up extemporaneouſly into an 
electuary, with any ſyrup that ſhall 
be judged proper, 

Diakordiums was intended b 
its author Fracaſtorius for an anti- 
peſtilential; but we have been ſo 
happy as to have little occaſion for 
medicines in that intention; nor 
could this be any wiſe depended on. 
It is a moderately warm aſtringent 
and opiate z and in this light only 
i conſidered! by the preſent prac- 
tice, One grain of opium is con- 
tained in nine ſcruples of the elec- 
tuary. 

The /pecies e ſcordio, which make 
the baſis of this electuary, contain, 
as we have already ſeen (page 556) 
ſeveral ſuperfluous ingredients ; 
for though the London college has 
given a judicious reformation of 
the powder, under the title of 
Pulvis e hol', the electuary is made 
with the powder unreformed ; 
partly that no material alteration 
might be made in a medicine, 
which is ſo much depended on, 
and whoſe effects have been ſo 
long experienced ; and partly be- 
cauſe the phyſician, if he prefers 
the pulvis e bo's, may dire& an 
electuary to be made with it in 
extemporaneous preſcription. In 
the Edinburgh pharmacopaia, this 
medicine is not ordered to be kept 
w powder, but the electuary is re- 
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formed to a great degree of ele- 
gance and ſimplicity. And as 
the ingredient from which it re- 
ceived its name, being a very un- 
important one, is now omitted, 
the compoſition is diſtinguiſhed by 
another title, viz, 


CONFECTIO JAPONICA. 
Japonic 1 


Edinò. 
Take of 

Japan earth, three ounces; 

Tormentil root, 

Nutmeg, 

Olibanum, each two ounces ; 

Opium diſſolved in a ſufficient 

uantity of Canary wine, one 
am and a half; 

Syrup of dry roſes, boiled to 
the thickneſs of honey, thrice 
the weight of the powders. 

Mix and make them into an elec- 
tuary, which ſupplies the place 
of diaſcordium, 


Tue ingredients in this elec- 
tuary ſeem extremely well choſen, 
and are ſo proportioned to one 
another, that the quantity of o- 
pium is the ſame as in the diaſtor- 
dium of the former pharmaco- 
pezias of Edinburgh, viz. one 
grain in ten ſcruples. | 


BALSAMUM LOCATELLI. 
Locatell's balſam. | 
Lond. 
Take of 
Oil olive, one pint ; 
Straſburgh turpentine, 
Yellow wax, each half a 
Red ſaunders, fix drams. 
Melt the wax over a gentle fire, 
with ſome part of the oil; then 
add the reſt of the oil, and the 
turpentine ; afterwards mix in 
the ſaunders, and keep them 
ſtirring together, until the mix- 
tare is grown cold, L 
Edinb. 


pound ; 
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Take of 
Yellow wax, one pound ; 

Oil of olive, a pint and a half; 

. Chio or Straſburgh turpentine, a 

pound and a half; _ 
Balſam of Peru, two ounces ; 
Dragons blood, in powder, one 
ounce. 

Melt the wax in the oil over a gen- 
tle fire, then add the turpentine ; 
and having taken them from the 
fire, mix in the balſam of Peru 
and dragons blood, keeping 
them continually ſtirring till 
grown cold, 


Dzxacons blood gives a more 
elegant colour to this compoſition 
than red ſaunders, though on an- 
other account it is ſomewhat leſs 
proper, having been found, when 
diſſolved in — to opts 
ſome degree of heat and pungency, 

— quite foreign the lanes. 
tion of the medicine. This bal- 
ſam is uſed in internal bruiſes and 
hemorrhages, eroſions of the in- 
teſtines, dyſenteries, and in ſome 
kinds of coughs and aſthmas: the 
doſe is from two ſcruples to two 
drams :. it may be commodiouſly 
taken with about double its weight 
of conſerve of roſes; as dire 
\ hereafter in page 598. Some 
have likewiſe applied it external- 
ly, for 2 and incarnating 


Edinb. 


recent wounds and ulcers. 


BALSAMUM CEPHALICUM. 
Cephalic balſam. 
Eainò. 
Take of 


Expreſſed oil of nutmegs, one 


ounce ; 
. Diſtilled oil of cloves, 
| of lavender, 
of roſemary, each half 
a dram ; . 
of amber, half a ſcruple; 
Balſam of Peru, one dram. 


Liquefy the oil of nutmegs in a 
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filver veſſel; and when take 
from the fire, mix into it the d. 
ſtilled oils and the balſam, a. 
cording to art, 


Tuis medicine is recommended 
to be rubbed on the temples, and 
on paralytic limbs, for warming 
the part, and comforting the 
nerves ; and to be ſmelt to, for 
refreſhing and enlivening the ſpi- 
rits. Some have alſo given it in- 
wardly as a warm cordial, in lan- 
guid caſes, and in debilities of the 
nervous ſyſtem. There are abun. 
dance of preparations of this kind 
in foreign pharmacopcias, com- 
poſed each of only one eſſential 
oil, incorporated with the expreſs 
ed oil of nutmegs; which laſt is 
to be previouſly freed from its fla 
vour (by diſtillation with water) 
that the ſmell of the former may 
not be injured thereby : in the 
room of this prepared ſebaceous 
matter, a mixture of white wat 
and oil olive might be uſed, In 
the practical chemifify, a 

oceſs is given for the making of 
theſe kinds of preparations, under 
the title ß 


BALSAMUM ODORIFERUM, 
An odoriferous balſam. 
Take of : 
Oil olive, 
White bees wax, each two ounces. 
Put the oil into a China baſon, pla- 
ced in a pan of boiling water, 
and ſlice the wax into it. Stir 
them together with a Clean 
knife, or ſmall ſpatula, till the 
wax is melted : then remove 
| veſſel out of the hot water, and 
when the matter begins to thick · 
en, drop in four drams of an 
odoriferous eſſential oil, as that 
of cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, 
lemon peel, rhodium, lavende!, 
_ roſemary, &c. or of a mixture 
of two or three of theſe oils 10 
. 


-hap- 5 


will heighten. the ſmell of the 
oils, without communicating any 
of its own. Keep the- whole 
conſtantly ſtirring, that they may 
be perfectly mixed; and as ſoon 
as this is done, plunge the veſſel 
into cold water, to prevent 
the diſſipation of the eſſential 
oils, 


Txzse kinds of balſams may 
be made of any colour, ſo as to 
reſemble in this reſpe& alſo, as 
well as in ſmell, the vegetable, 
from which the eſſential oil, you 
make uſe of, was drawn. A little 
of the 1 — called by the 
painters ſap-green, being previ- 
ouſly ground with the oil olive, 
will give a fine green; a little cin - 
nabar, a ſcarlet; tumeric, a lemon 
colour; Pruſſian blue, à violet; 


aud cochineal, a fine purpliſh hue. 


CONFECTIO CARDIACA. 
Cordial con fectian. 
Edin . 
Take of 
Conſerve of roſemary flowers, 
three ounces; 
Candied nutmegs, one ounce 
and a half ; 
Candied ginger, fix drams ; 
Compound powder of contrayer- 
va, half an ounce; 
Oil of cinnamon, fifteen drops ; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as is ſufficient. 
Mix them into an eleQuary, ac- 
cording to art. 


Tais eleftuary, though very dif- 
ferent, in compoſition, is nearly 
imilar in virtue to that formerly 
deſcribed under the ſame name, 
Page 414. Particular care ought 
to be had in the choice of the eſ- 

ſential oil; for on its goodneſs, 
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of efſence of ambergris, which ſure depends. 
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_ CONFECTIO PAULINA. 


The confection called Paulina. 
Lond. 


Coſtus, or its in ſtead zedoary, 
Cinnamon, 
Long pepper, 


Black pepper, 
Storax, 


Galbanum, {tne 

Opium, | 

Ruſſia caſtor, each two ounces 

Simple ſyrup, boiled to the con- 
ſiſtence of honey, thrice the 
weight of the other ingredi- 


Ents, 


Take of 


Warm the ſyrup, and yy 


mix with it the opium firſt diſ- 
ſolved in wine : gradually add 
this mixture, whilſt it continues 
warm, to the ſtorax and galba- 
num previouſly melted toge- 
ther; and afterwards ſprinkle 
in the other ſpecies reduced into 


powder, 


Tris is the CONFECTIO AR- 


CH1GEN1S of our former diſpen- 
ſatory, brought back to its firſt 
form and author. 
opiate medicine, and as ſuch 1s 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice: 
thirty-two grains contain one grain 
of opium. 


It is a warm 


MITHRIDATIUM, five 


CONFECTIO DAMOCRATIS. 


Mithridate, or the conftftion of 
Damocrates, 
Lond. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, fourteen drams ; 
Myrrh, eleven drams ; 


Agaric, 

Indian nard, 

Ginger, 

Saffron, 

Seeds of mithridate muſtard, 
Ex "Rees 


— — 
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Frankincenſe, 
Chio turpentine, each ten drams ; 
Camels hay, 
Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 
Indian leaf, or in its ſtead, mace 
Stechas, | 
Lon r, 
— Lac. 
Hypociſtis, 
Storax ſtrained, 
Opopanax, 
Galbanum ſtrained, 
Opobalſam, or, in its ſtead, ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs, 
Ruſſia caſtor, each one ounce ; 
Poley mountain, 
Scordium, 
Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead, cu- 
Oe 
hite pepper, 
Candy . ſeed, 
- Bdellium ſtrained, each ſeven 
. drams; | 
Celtic nard, 
Gentian root, 
Dittany of Crete, 
Red roſes, 
Macedonian parſley ſeed, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds huſked, 
Sweet fennel ſeed, 
Gum Arabic, 
Opium ſtrained, each five drams; 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Wild valerian root, 
Aniſeed, 
1 ſtrained, each three 
rams; 
Meum athamanticum, 
St. John's wort, 
Acacia, or in its ſtead, terra Ja- 
nica. 
Bellies of ſkinks, each two 
drams and a half; 
Clariſied honey, thrice the 


weight of all the other in- 
gredients. 

Warm the honey, and mix with it 
the opium diſſolved with wine; 
melt the ſtorax, galbanum, tur- 
pentine and opobalſam (or ex- 
preſſed * of nutmegs) together 
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in another veſſel, continua 
ſtirring them about, to preyey 
their burning; with theſe 6 
melted, mix the hot honey, 2 
firſt by ſpoonfuls, and af. 
wards in larger quantities 
time ; when the whole is grom 
almoſt cold, add by degrees th 
_ ſpecies reduced into pay. 


THERIACA ANDROMACHI, 
Venice treacle. 
Lond. 
Take of 

Troches of ſquills, half a pound; 

Long pepper, 

Opium ſtrained, 

Vipers dried, each three ounce; 

Cinnamon, 

Opobalſam, or in its ſtead, er. 
preſſed oil of nutmegs, each 
two ounces ; 

Agaric, 

Florence orris root, 

Scordium, 

Red roſes, 

Navew ſeeds, 

Extract of liquorice, each at 
ounce and a half; 

Indian nard, 

Saffron, 

Amomum, 

Myrrh, 

Coſtus, or in its ſtead, zedoary 

Camels hay, each one ounce; 

Cinquefoil root, 

Rhubarb, 

Ginger, 

Indian leaf, or in its ſtead, mace, 

Dittany of Crete, 

Horehound leaves 

Calamint leaves 

AR 
ack er, 
— 1 parſley ſeed, 

Olibanum, 

Chio turpentine, 

Wild valerian root, each {ix 

drams; 


Gentian root, f 
Celus 


* 
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— Celtic nard, 
e 0 Spignel, F 
Poley mountain 
Hh St. John's wort pee 


Groundpine 

Germander tops, with the ſeed, 

Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead cu- 
bebs, 

Aniſeed, 

Sweet fennel ſeed, 

CHI, Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 

Biſhops weed 
Hartwort ſeeds, 

Treacle muſtard 

Hypociſtis, 

Acacia, or in its ſtead Japan 
earth, 

Gum Arabic, 

Storax ſtrained, 

„ ex Sagapenum ſtrained, : 
och Terra Lemnia, or in its ſtead 

bole armenic or French bole, 
Green vitriol calcined, each half 
an ounce ; 

Small (or in its ſtead, the long) 
birthwort root, 

Leſſer centaury tops, 

Candy carrot ſeed, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum ſtrained,” = 

Ruſſia caſtor, > 

Jews pitch, or in its ſtead white 
amber prepared, 

Calamus aromaticus, each two 
drams ; - 

Clarifed honey, thrice the 
weight of all the other in- 
gredients. 

t theſe ingredients be mixed to- 

gether, after the ſame manner 

u directed in making the mi- 

thridate, 


ch a 


cz 


Tarse celebrated electuaries are 
hoſt the only remains, which 
late reformation has left in the 
"PS, of the wild exuberance of 
Dpohition, which the ſuperſti- 
of ſdrmer ages brought into 
zue. The theriaca is a refor- 


þ fix 


Celus 


Ele#uartes. 


| mation of mithridate, made by An- 
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dromachys, phyſician to Nero: the 
mithridate itſelf is ſaid to have 
been found in the cabinet of Mi- 
thridates king of Pontus. The firſt 
publiſhers of this pompous arca- 
num were very extravagant in their 
commendations of its virtues; the 


principal of which was made to 


conſiſt in its being a molt powerful 
preſervative againſt all Ends of 
venom; whoever took a proper 
uantity in a morning, was en- 
ured from being poiſoned during 
that whole day: this was confirm- 
ed by the example of its ſuppoſed 
inventor, who, as Celſus informs 
us, was by its conſtant uſe fo for. 
tified againſt the commonly-re- 
puted poiſons, that none of theny 
would have any effect upon him 
when he wanted their aſſiſtance. 
But the notions of poiſons, which 
prevailed in thoſe ruder ages, were 
manifeſtly erroneous. Before ex- 
perience had furniſhed mankind 
with a competent knowledge of 
the powers of fimple$, they were 
under perpetual alarms from an 
apprehenſion of poiſons, and bu- 
fied themſelves in contriving com- 
poſitions which ſhould couuteract 
their effects, accumulating toge- 
ther all thoſe ſubſtances which they 
imagined to be poſſeſſed of any de- 
gree of alexipharmic power. Hence 
proceed the voluminous antidotes 
which we meet with in the writ- 
ings of the ancient phycians : 
yet it does not appear, that they 
were acquainted with any real pot- 


ſon, except the cicuta, aconitum, + 


and bites of venomous beaſts z and 
to theſe they knew of no antidote 
whatever, Even admitting the rea- 
lity of the poiſons, and the effica-- 
cy of the ſeveral antidotes ſepa- 
rately, the compoſitions could no 
more anſwer the purpoſes expected 
from them, than the accumulating 
of all the medicinal fimples into 
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one form could make a remedy 
againſt all diſeaſes, 

Yet notwithſtanding the abſur- 
dity in the original intention of 
theſe medicines, and their enor- 
mity in point of compoſition ; as 
they contain ſeveral powerful ma- 
terials, whoſe virtues, though 

reatly prejudiced, yet are not de- 
| wor} by their multiplicity and 
contrariety ; the compounds have 
been found, from repeated expe- 
rience, to produce very conſidera- 
ble effects, as warm opiate dia- 
phoretics. 

Theſe compoſitions might with- 
out doubt be lopt of numerous ſu- 
perflaities, without any diminu- 
tion of their virtves; yet as the 
effects of them, in their preſent 
form, are ſo well known, ſo much 
regard has been paid to ancient 
authority, as not to attempt a re- 
formation of that kind. The 
London college have however 
thought proper to retrench, from 
forms originally complex, all ſub- 
- ſequent additions, that have crept 
into them. Neither the deſcrip- 
tion in verſe of the elder Andro- 
machus, nor the proſe explanation 
of the younger, make any men- 
tion of the white pepper, after- 
wards added to the theriaca ; and 
the orris root, in the mithridate 
of our former pharmacopceias, is 
alſo a ſauperaumerary ingredient, 
not warranted by the original : 
theſe therefore are rejected. Nor 
is the aſarum in mĩthridate ground- 
ed on any good authority: the 
verſe, it is Ken from, is mutilat- 
ed and corrupt; and the word 
which ſome, upon conjecture only, 
ſuppoſe to have been aſarum, 
ethers, alſo upon conjecture, ct uſe 
to read differently; till ſome e- 
mendation ſhall be better found- 
ed than merely upon critical gueſ- 
ſes, this ſingle ſpecies may be ſafe- 
ly paſſed over, without any preju- 
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dice to the medicine. None d 

the ancient deſcriptions afford be 
other light in this particular; fn 
they either omit this ingredien, 
ard others alſo, or abound vid 
additions, 

One innovation in both theb 
medicin«s, the college have alloy. 
ed themſelves, In each of the 
compoſitions are found both cin 
mon and caſia lignea; and it i 
very evident, from ſeveral par 
of Galen's works, that the lam 
was uſed by the ancients only up 
on account of the great dificuly 
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very 


of procuring the other; ſo thaty 1 
retain the caſia, now that cinns wile 
mon is ſo common, is a blind . para 
lowing of theſe writers, wichen mitt 
any attention to their meaning; the 
the caſia therefore is now rejedted and 
and half the quantity of cinnama inſer 
put in its room, which is the pm: a 
portion that Galen direct to ens 
obſerved in ſubſtituting the one fa Cone 
the other. It is probable, that ti modi 
caſe is the ſame with regard to tix = 
Celtic and Indian nard ; that tl 4 
firſt had a place in theſe compa en. 
tions, on account of the diſcah * 
of procuring the Indian; for G wp 
len expreſsly prefers the latter. . & 
There is a material error! r 
regard to the theriaca, which lu — 
paſſed through all the edition g 4 6 = 
our pharmacopœia, except the pi defer? 
ſent: this is the ſubſticuting . 5 
man vitriol to the ancient chalet « ur 
now not certainly known, and Th, 
the catalogue of fimples, deſc. v6 
the Roman to be a blue vitnd . 
whereas the Italian writers are 4 0 py 
nimous it is a green vitriol ; . 
were it not, it would not an tuted 
to the effects of the chalciti vn. 1e 
was certainly a chaly beate, or” 
ives the medicine its black colos * 
What has chiefly occationes ch 
citis to be ſuppoſe d a cup TH! 


1 8 lerne 
triol, ſeems to be its name, dem 
from xe, COppcr ; but its 


Chap. 5. 


* de obſerved, that all vitriols were 
. WT formerly imagined to proceed from 
* copper, and were named accord- 


ingly : the green or martial vitriols 
are ſtill called by the Germans 
lupfferwaſſer, and by us copperas. 
It 1s probable, that the ancient 
ee chalcitis was no other than a native 
martial vitriol, calcined by the 
heat of thoſe warm climates, to a 
degree of yellowiſh red or coppery 


m colour : and therefore the common 
been vitriol, thus calcined by art, 
. very properly ſupplies its place. 
rey The London college have like- 
"© ſomewhat facilitated the pre- 
wel OO of theſe medicines, by 0- 


mitting the zrechi/ci cypheos uſed in 
the mithridate, and the Hedychroi 


v1chout 


9 9 and viper ini for the theriaca ; and 
— inſerting their ingredients, after 
the pr Zwuidffr's manner in the compoſi- 


tions they are intended for, This is 
done in the theriaca very com- 
modiouſly, the ingredients in theſe 
troches uniting with thoſe in the 
theriaca itſelf, into unbroken num- 
bers. But to render the numbers 
equally ſimple in the mithridate, 
Rt was neceſſary to retrench a few 
odd grains from ſome of the arti- 
cles, and make a ſmall addition to 
ſome others : they adjuſted the pro- 
portions of the ingredients in the 
frochiſci eypheos from the original 


s tot 
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he ſ ® . . 
3 deſcription in Galen: the numbers 
bac former pharmocopœia being 
a very erroneous, 


| The college of Edinburgh, pay- 
Ing very little deference to antiqui- 
ty or common prejudice, have ven- 


Jeſcrbi 
e vitno 


$ are U : 8 

Bol; 204 tured at length to diſcard theſe ve- 

10! anſo derable reliques; and have ſubſti- 

ici vl dated in their room an elegant and 
7 


puople form, equivalent to them 


eatc, N\ 0 . 
" th in efficacy, under the title of 


ck colod 


oned cu 
a THERIAC A EDINENSIS, 
8 * Edinburgh the riaca. 
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Take of 


Virginian ſnakeroot. ten ounces; 

Contrayerva root, fix ounces ; 

Reſin of guaiacum, four ounces ; 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, two 
ounces z 

Myrrh, 

Engliſh ſaffron, 

Opium, each one ounce; 

Rob of elderherries, thrice the 
weight of the powders ; 

Canary wine. as much as is ſuffi» 
cient to diſſolve the opium, 

Make them according to art into 
an electuary. 


TY1s compoſition conſiſts of very 

werful ingredients, and 1s Coubt- 
eſs capabie of anſwering every 
thing x 00 can be reaſonably ex- 
pected from the more voluminous 
theriaca of Andromachus. The 
London college alſo had formerly 
their theriaca compoſed of the 
leſs exceptionable ingredients of 
Andromachus's. But as theſe me- 
dicines have for a long time been 
chiefly employed for external pur- 


' poſes, by the way of cataplaſm, 


the theriaca Londininfis is now 
omitted, and its place ſupplied by 
a cataplaſm compoſed of a few 
well-choſen articles, under the 
name of cataplaſma e cymene, of 
which hereafter. For internal uſe, 
none of the theriaca's are at pre- - 
ſent ſo much regarded as they have 
been heretofore ; practitioners hav- 
ing introduced in their room, ex- 
temporaneous boluſes of Virginian 
ſnakeroot, camphor, contrayerva, 
and the like; which anſwer all 
their intentions, with this advan- 
tage, that they may be given either 
with or without opium, an ingre- 
dient which renders the others pre- 
judicial in caſes where they might 
otherwiſe be proper. 

With regard to the quantity of 
opium in the foregoing compo. 
fitions, one grain thereof is con- 
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tained in four drams of the mithri- 
date; in three ſcruples, fifteen 

rains of the Venice treacle; and 
in five ſcruples of thc theriaca Edi 
nen/js. The proportion of opium 
will vary a little, according to the 
time that they have been kept; 
their moiſture by degrees exhaling, 
ſoas to leave the remainder ſtronger 
of the opium, than an equal weight 
was at firſt, A change of this kind 
is taken notice of by many writers, 
but falily attributed to an imagi- 
- nary fermentative quality of the 
ingredients; by which they were 
ſuppoſed, from their multiplicity 
and contcariety, to be continually 
exalting and improving the virtues 
of one another, 

A good deal of care is requiſite 
in making theſe compoſitions, to 
prevent the waite which 1s apt to 
happen in the pounding, and which 
would render the proportion of 
opium to the other ingredients pre- 
carious. Ihe intention of diflolv= 
ing the opium in wine, for theſe 
and other electuaries, is, that it 
may be more uniformly mingled 
with the reſt. 


PHILONIUM LONDINENSE. 


Londen philonium. 


Lend. 
Take of 
White pepper, 
Ginger, 


Caraway ſeeds, each twoounces; 

Strained opium, fix drams ; 

Syrup of meconium, boiled to 
the conſiſtence of honey, thrice 
the weight of the other ingre- 
dients. 

Heat the ſyrup, and carefully mix 
with it the opium, previouſly 
diſſolved in wine; then add the 
other ingredients, reduced into 
powder. 


Tais is a reformation of the phj- 
lon um deſcribed by Galen, which 
1 
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was received in our preceding phar. 
macopœias with the addition ot fone 
ſuperfluous ingredients, and diſtin» 
guiſhed, but not very properly, by 
the epithet Romanum. The add. 
tional articles, and ſome unneceſ. 
fary ones that were in the original, 
are here omitted, and the quant- 
ties of the other varied, ſo as 0 
preſerve the ſame proportion of 
opium to the whole, as in our lf 
pharmacopœia. Thirty-ſix grain 
of the compoſition contain one grain 
of opium, 


Tus mithridate, theriaca, dia. 
cordium, confectio Paulina, and 
philonium, are the only compoi- 
tions now remaining, of what have 
been called the officinal capital. 
They are all medicines of preat 
power; and as, on the one hand, 
they are applicable by the jud- 
cious phyſician, to excellent pu- 
poſes, ſo on the other, their in- 
prudent uſe has often been produe- 
tive of miſchievous conſequence. 
It has been cuſtomary among nurſe 
and others, to give diaſcordiun 
to children, to eaſe their com- 
plaints, and to procure ſleep : in- 
tentions which it effeQually an- 
ſwers, but at the ſame time neve 
fails to bring on a coſtive habit 
the foundation of many diſeaſes: 
this medicine has likewiſe been too 
unwarily given for ne 
fluxes ; whoſe ſuppreſſion was at 
terwards followed by more das. 
gerous ſymptoms. The celebrated 
alexipharmacs, mithridate, and the. 
raica, have oftentimes aggravated 
the diſorders they were intended ij 
remedy, have converted a com- 
mon cold into a high fever, hate 
raiſed ſlight febrile complaints in. 
to a malignant fever, Howe 
ſtrongly therefore theſe kinds d 
medicines are recommended for 
eaſing pain, warming, promoticg 
ſweat, expelling malignity, 7 


W. Chap. 5. 

the utmoſt caution is requiſite in 
Phar the uſe of them; the caſes which 
demand their aſſiſtance, are much 
iſt leſs frequent than is generally ſup- 
Wh poſed. 


ELECTUARIUM ACIDUM. « 

dial, Acid electuary. 

Take of 

Conſerve of woodſorrel, one 
ounce z 

Pulp of tamarinds, half an ounce ; 

Weak ſpirit of vitriol, as much 
as is ſufficient to give a grate- 
ful acidity : 

Syrup of lemon juice, as much 


dial as will reduce the whole into 
, and the conſiſlence of a ſoft elec- 
1 tuary. 

t Dave ; 


putals Tuis grateful acid compoſition 
* is an uſeful refrigerant and anti- 
hand, ſeptic in different kinds of inflam- 
| 2 matory and putrid diſorders, 

Ir In- 


ELECTUARIUM ALEXETERIUM, 


roduc- Alexetercal ch:4uary. 

LENCes, Take of | 
nurks Conſeckion of kermes, one 
dium dram; 
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Candied ginger, ſix drams; 

Contrayerva root, 

Virginian ſnakeroot, each one 
dram; 

Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as 1s ſufficient to make the 
other ingredients into the con- 
ſiſtence of an electuary. 


Tuis is a moderately warm elec- 
wary, contrived by Boerhaave for 
railing and recruiting the ſtrength 
In low fevers, where the pulſe is 
funk, and the patient languid and 
jetted. It may be taken to the 
quantity of a ſmall nutmeg every 
eur or five hours, with any pro- 
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Take of 

Crude antimony, finely levigat- 

ed, three drams ; | 
Reſin of guaiacum, two drams ; 
Oil of ſaſſafras, fix drops; 
Conſerve of red roſes, one ounce 
and a half; 

Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 
ſufficient. 

Grind the reſin and the levigated 
antimony well together; and 
having mixed theſe with the oil 
(dropt on a little ſugar) and the 
conſerve, let the whole be ſoften- 
ed with the ſyrup into a due con- 
ſiſtence. 


Tais medicine is uſed againſt 
cutaneous foulneſſes, obftruttions 
of the glands, and impurities of 
the blood and juices. Diſp-nſatory 
writers in general lay the principal 
ſtreſs, in compoſitions of this kind, 
upon the calx, ceruſſe, or cinna- 
bar of antimony, preparations 
which are far inferior to the crude 
mineral, 
the great character which has been 
uſually given of them. The bulk of 
a ſmall nutmeg of this electuary 
may be taken every morning and 
evening with a little of the ſimple 
or compound lime-water, 


ELECTUARIUM . 
ANTIEPILEPTICUM. 
Antiepileptic elettuary. 

Take of ; 
Peruvian bark, one ounce; 
Wild valerian root, two drams ; 
* Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce the others 
into an electuary. 


Tuts medicine has been fre. 
quently preſeribed by Dr. Mead, in 
epileptic caſes, with ſueceſs: he di- 
rects one dram to be taken every 
morning and evening, for three 
months rogether ; after which, to 
confirm the cure and prevent a re- 


Qqz lapſe, 


and very ill deſerve . 
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lapſe, the ſame doſe is to be re- glaſs of wine or any other prope: 
eated for three or four days before liquor after it, 


every new and full moon for à con- 
ſiderahle time. 


ELECTUARIUM 
ANTIDYSENTERICUM, 
Antidyſenteric electuaty. 

Take of 
Yellow wax, three drams ; 
Spermaceti, two drams; 
Conſerve of red roſes, an ounce 

and a half; 
Oil of almonds, half an ounce ; 
Balſzmic ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity, 

Let the wax and ſpermaceti be 
melied in the oil, over a gentle 
fire, and then mixed with the 
conſerve and ſyrup. 


Wurz ſharp irritating humours 
have eroded the inteſtines, and 
laid open the mouths of the blood- 
veſſels, this ſoft healing electuary 
is often of great uſe, It is ſaid 
that fluxes of long ſtanding, con- 
tracted in the Indies, which had 
yielded nothing to medicines of 


the reſtringent kind, have been re- 


moved by this, which ſupplies the 
natural mucus of the bowels that 
the flux has carried off, heals the 
excoriations, and obtund: the acri- 
monious humours. 


ELECTUARIUVM AROMATICUM. 
Aromatic electuary. 
T ke of 
The aromatic ſpecies, one dram 
and a half; ; 
Conſerve of lavender, two ounces; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Make them into an electuary. 


Tuis warm cordial medicine is 
of uſe in nervous complaints aid 
d-cays of conſtitution. The belk 
of a {mall wutmeg may be taken 
two or three times a' Cay With a 


ELECTARIUM BALSAMICUM, 
Balſamic el.Quary, 

Take of 

Conſerve of roſes, two ounces; 

Locatelli's balſsm, one ounce; 
Diſſolve the baliam in the yolk of 

an egg, and then mix therewith 

the conſerve, | 


Tu is electuary is uſed in ſome 
coughs and diſorders of the brez; 
as allo in the vomica, or ſup- 
puration in the ſtomach, which 
ſometimes happens after dyſente- 
ries; and where there is an eroſion 
or rupture of the blood-veſlels, 1 
in hæmoptoes. In theſe caſes, the 
bulk of a nutmeg may be taken 
for a doſe twice or thrice a day, 


ELECTUARIUM CHALYBEATU, 
Chalybeate electuaty. 
Take of bo 
Salt of ſteel, one dram; 
Candied nutmegs, 
Candied ginger, each half a 
ounce z 
Oil of cinnamon, five drops; 
Conſerve of orange peel, one 
Ounce z 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as i 
ſufficient to make them into an 
eleQuary, 


Take of 

Ruſt of ſteel, or ſteel prepared 
with ſulphur, fix drams; 

Candied ginger, one ounce ; 

Conſerve of orange peel, three 
ounces ; 

Syrup of orange peel, as mock 
as will reduce them into à pio 
per conſiſtence. 


Tust elegant ch aly beate medi 
cines are given not only in & 
chectic and chlorotic caſes, and 
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wife in low hyſteric, and melan- 
cholic diſorders ; and for warm- 
ing and invigorating the habit in 
great debilities and decays of con- 
titution. In either of theſe inten- 
tions, the bulk of a ſmall nutmeg 
is to be taken twice a day, and its 
effefts promoted by moderate ex- 
erciſe. 


ELECTUARIUM DEOBSTRUENS, 
Deobſtruemt eleftuary, 
Take of 

Gum ammoniacum, 

Hard ſoap, each one dram ; 

Powdered ſquills, one ſcruple; 

Conſerve of orange peel, half 
an ounce ; 

Syrup of ginger, as much as 1s 
ſufficient to reduce the other 
ingredients into the conſiſtence 
of an electuary. 


Warns the breaſt is oppreſſed 
by thick phlegm, or the viſcera 
obſtruſted, this electuary may be 
taken twice or thrice a day to the 
bulk of a ſmall nutmeg at a time. 
The quantity above preſcribed 1s 
ſufficient for fix or eight doſes, 


ELECTUARIUM AD 
* — 17 een 
edluary for a ponorrbaea. 
Take of 71 hy 
Lenitive electuary, three ounces ; 
Jalap, three drams; 
Nitre, one dram and a half; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to make them into an 
electuary. 
Take of 2. 
Lenitive electuary, three ounces ; 
Balſam of Copaiva, one ounce 
and a half; 
Rhubarb, 
Gum guaiacum, 
Nitre, each one ounce ; 
dyrup of orange peel, as much 
as will reduce them into a 


proper conſiſtence for an elec- 
buary, 


Electuariet. 


Tus compoſitions are ſaid to 
be uſed in ſome of the military hoſ- 
pitals; the firſt as a cooling laxa- 
tive, for the inflammation and ten- 
ſion of the urinary paſſ»ges, which 
always accompany a virulent go- 
porrheea: in this intention, a dram 
and a half is directed to be taken 
every morning and evening. The 
ſecond is deſigned for ſtrengthen- 
Ing the parts after the virulence is 
expelied, and the heat and inflam- 
mation have ceaſed : the bulk of 
a nutmeg may be taken twice or 
thrice a day. uy 


ELECTUARIUM E GUMMI | 
GUAIACO, 
Electuary of gum guaiacum. 
Take of an. 
Gum guaiacum, 
Com pound powder of arum, 
Canella alba, each ſix drams; 
Conſerve of ſcurvygraſs, two 
dodunces; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as will bring them into a pro- 
per conſtſtence. 


In chronical rheumatiſms, pains, 
and aches in general, that are not 
accompanied with inflammation, 
and ſome kinds of paralytic numb- 
neſſes, this warm ſtimulating elec- 
tuary may be taken to the quantiry 
of a nutmeg twice a day. 


ELECTUARIUM EX HELLEBORO 
NIGRO, 
Elecuary of black hellebore. 
Take of 
Black hellehore root, 
Extract of ſavin, 
Compound powder of myrrh, 
each half an ounc-: ; 
Canella alba, two drams ; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as is ſufficient. 
Mix and make them into an elec- 
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paſſage in nephritic diſorders, Ty, 


Turs el-Auary is employed in 
one of our hoſpitals for promoting 
the natural evacuations from the 
uterus: for which purpoſe it is un- 
doubtedly a medicine of great pow- 
er. It may be taken to the quanti- 
ty of half a dram twice a day, 


ELECTUARIUM INCRASSANS. 
{[ncraſſating elefuary. 
Take of 1 4 

Gum tragacanth, | 

Pulp of freſh comfry root, each 
one ounce , 

Conſerve of mallows, half an 
ounce; 

Syrup of marſhmallows, as much 
as is ſufficient to reduce the 
whole into the conſiſtence of 
an electuary. 


Tuis eleQuary is taken to the 
quantity of a cheſnut, three or four 
times a day, along with a milk 
diet, for incraſſating and obtund- 
ing thin ſerous humours, in hectic 
diſorders, in coughs proceeding 
from thin tickling rheums, in 
fluxes and heat of urine, where 
the natural mucus of the parts 1s 
abraded. 


ELECTUARIUM AD NEPHRITICOS. 
- Nephritic electuat y. 
Take of 
Lenitive eleQuary, an ounce and 
a half ; 
Venice turpentine, one ounce 
Eggſhells prepared [or prepared 
oyſterſhells] half an ounce; 
Choice rhubarb, one dram ; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, as much 
as is ſuſñcient. . 
Diſſolve the turpentine in the yolk 
of an egg, and then mix the 
whole together, according to art, 
ſo as to make thereof an electuary. 


Tunis compoſition, taken from 
the Edinburgh infirmary, is con- 
trired for cleanſing the urinary 


* 
Part IV. 


pentine, __ divided by earhy 
powders, is a ſafe, and, at the ſans 
time, one of the moſt powerful q. 
uretics that can in theſe caſe by 
ventured on; the rhubarb and lu 
ative electuary are very uſeful 
ditions ; for the belly ought her 
to be always kept open, thou 
the ſtronger. purgatives are yer 
improper. A dram of the elefy 
ary may be taken once or twice 
day, along with an infuſion d 
marſhmallow roots, ſweetened wit 


a ſpoonful-of honey. 


ELECTUARIUM PARALYTICU, 
Paralylic electuary. 

Take of 
Muſtard ſeed, 

Conſerve of roſemary tops, eic 
one ounce; 

Compound ſpirit of lavende, 
two drams. 

Beat the muſtard ſced with a litt 
water, that the pulp may be 
preſſed through a hair fie; 
then mix with it the conſent 
and the ſpirit, 


Tr1s is a very efficacious mei 
cine for paralytic diſorders, tremon 
and numbneſs of the limbs, the de 
cays accompanying old age, and u 
all caſes where the ſolids require u 
be ſtimulated, or ſluggiſh ſtagnatt 
juices to be put in motion, | 
ought to be taken every mornup 
and evening, or oftener, to the 
bulk of a large nutmeg, with! 

laſs of rich wine, or any prop 
Julep, after it. 


ELECTUARIUM E CORTICE 
PerRUV1aNo. 
Eleduary of Peruvian bark. 
Take of 1. 

Peruvian bark, three ounces; 
Caſcarilla, half an ounce; _ 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſuficiett 
quantity, 
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Take of | 
Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one ounce ; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity, 


J» 

Take of 
Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 
Crude ſal ammoniac, three drams; 
Syrup of lemon juice, a ſufficient 

quantity. 
p 4+ 

Take of | 
Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 
Colcothar of vitriol, fix drams ; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient. quan- 

tity, 


Take of 
Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 
Alum, one ounce ; 
Syrup of lemon juice, as much 
as 1s ſufficient. 


Take of 
Extract of Peruvian bark, one 
ounce ; 


Extract of logwood, 


Extract of liquorice, each half Make them into an electuary. 


an ounce; 

Mucilage of quince ſeeds, as 
much as is ſufficient to reduce 
the other ingredients into the 
conſiſtence of an electuary. 


ALL theſe compoſitions are very 
elegant and efficacious in the inten- 
tons for which they are deſigned. 
The firſt is calculated for common 
intermittent fevers, in the cure of 
which the virtues of the bark are 
preatly aſſiſted by the caſcarilla. 
ine ſecond and third are given in 
hole 1ntermittents, which happen 
mn Cachectic habits, - and perſons 
uvjet to obſiructions of the viſ- 
cera, where the bark by itſelf, on 
«ccunt of its great aſtringency, 
Vuld be prejudicial. The fourth 
a good ſtrengthener in laxities of 


EleFuartes 


the ſolids and decays of conſtitu- 
tion; and the fifth, a powerful 
ſtyptic in fluxes and bzmorrha 

particularly a the diabetes and — 
albus. The bulk of a nutmeg of 
each may be taken at a time, and 
repeated according to the exige 

of the caſe. The ſixth is — — 
7 form for the exhibition 
of Peruvian bark to thoſe who are 
more than ordinarily offended with 
its taſte ; the ſubſtances here join- 
ed effectually covering its taſte, 
at the ſame time that they coin» 
cide with it in virtue. The com- 
poſition 1s a very elegant and plea- 
ſant one, and well deſerves a place 
in the ſhops: it may either be 
given in the form of a bolus or 
electuary, in the doſe of a dram or 
more; or diſſolved in any ſuitable 
liquor into a draught. 


ELECTUARIUM PURGANS 

ACIDUM. 

An acid purgative electuary. 
Take of 

Pulp of tamarinds, two ounces; 

Cryſtals of tartar, two drams. . 


Tuts is an uſeful cooling lax- 
ative in hot bilious diſpoſitions, or 
inflammatory diſeaſes, The bulk 
of a nutmeg may be taken every 
hour, or oftener, till it begins to 
operate, or the ſame quantity may 
be taken once a day occaſionally in 
dry coſtive habits. 


ELECTUARIUM SAPONACEUM. 
Saponactous electuary. 
Take of . 
Hard Spaniſh ſoap, two ounces ; 
Pareira brava, one ounce ; 
Rhubarb, 
Gum of aloes, each three drams ; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſuffici- 
ent quantity. 
Mix and make them into an e- 


lectuary. T 
H1S 
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Tunis electuary is calculated for 
jaundices ariſing from an obſtruc- 
tion of the billiary ducts, or a viſ- 
cidity of the bile itfelf: ſuch are 
thoſe which moſt commonly occur, 
in which the ſtools are of a whitiſh 
or aſh-colour, and voided with dif- 
ficulty. The doſe is from half a 
dram to a dram, twice a day. 
How far the pareira brava in this 
compoſition contributes to its vir- 
tues, I ſhall not take upon me to 
determine. Some have recommend- 
ed this root, as a moſt powerful at- 
tenuant, ip a great variety of diſ- 
orders (ſee page 193.) whilſt others 
look upon it as not ſuperior, if 


equal, to the common aperient 


roots (page 249.) The ſenſible qua- 
lities of the pareira diſcover little 
foundation for the great character 
2 of it; and a competency of 
air trials of its virtue, is as yet 
wanting. The London college 
have not received it into their phar- 
macopœia. 


ELECTUARIUM sisT ENS. 
Binding electuary. 
_ Take of 


The Japonic confection, two 
ounces ; 


Extract of logwood, one ounce ; 
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Syrup of dry roſes, as much 2 
will reduce them into a proper 
conſiſtence for an electuaty. 


Tuis electuary is calculated for 
the relief of dyſenteries, and other 
inteſtinal fluxes, after the acrid 
humours have been duly evacuated 
by mild cathartics, &c. The quan- 
tity of a nutmeg may be taken 
every four or five hours, 


ELECTUARIUM E SULPHURE, 


Electuary of ſulphur, 
Take of 
Flowers of ſulphur, half a 
ounce z 


Lenitive electuary, two ounces; 

Syrup of mirſhmallows, a ſuf. 
cient quantity to make them 
into an electuary. 


Tuis electuary is deſigned a 
gainſt the piles, and generally diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the hoſpicals by the 
title of el-Auariuin hacmorrbeidalt: 
where the diſorder is accompanied 
with febrile or inflammatory hy mp- 
toms, ſome nitre is occaſionally 
added, in the proportion of tuo 
drems, to the quantity here direft- 
ed, It may be given from a dran 
to half an ounce at a time, 
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lambative, is a (oft compound 
lchoned to be licked or flowiy 
ſwallowed down, of a middle con- 
ſillence between a ſyrup and elec- 
tuary, At leaſt never ſo thin as the 
former, nor ſo thick as the latter. 
Theſe preparations are generally 
awe | of expreſſed oils, mixed 
with ſyrups, and other like ſub- 
ſtances. In making them, the ſyrup 
is fiſt to be mixed with a little ſu- 
gar, and then briſkly beat up in a 
mortar, with the oil, which will 
thus readily incorporate, eſpecially 
if the ſyrup is of the acid kind. 
Two ounces of ſyrup, a dram of 
ſuxa', and an ounce of expreſſed 
oil, form a linctus of a due con- 
fitence ; which may be made thick- 
er at pleaſure by adding more oil, 
or thinner by an increaſe of the 
ſyrup, 
— oily ſubſtance, as Locatelli's 
balſam, ſpermaceti, &c. may like- 
wile be reduced into this form: 
and inſtead of ſugar, powders more 
avreeable to the intention of emol- 
lients or pectorals, may be uſed ; 
a the compound powder of gum 
tragacanth, or the white or black 
bechic troches of the ſhops. But 
the form at beſt is very unſightly 
and difagreeable, and ſubſtances of 
this kind render it more ſo. 
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LOHOCH COMMUNE. 
Common lohoch. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Freſ- drawn oil of almonds, 
Syrup of marſhmallows, or bal- 
lamic ſyrup, each one ounce ; 
White ſugar, two drams, 


Lih1ch, eclegma, linfus, or. 
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CHAPTER YL 
Lohochs. 


Mix and make them into a lo- 
hoch. : 


LOHOCH EX AMYLO, 
Starch loboch. 
Edinb. 
Take of 


Starch, two drams; 
Japan earth, one dram; 
Balſamic ſyrup, 
Whites of eggs beaten up into a 
thin fluid, each one ounce. 
Mix and make them into a lohoch. 


LOHOCH DE LINO. 
Loboch of linſeed. 


Elinb. 
Take of 
Freſh-drawn linſeed oil, 
Balſamic ſyrup, each one ounce ; 
Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, 
White ſugar, each two drams. 


Mix and make them into a lo- 
hoch. 


LOHOCH DE MANNA. 
Lohoch of manna. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Calabrian manna, 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 


Syrup of violets, each equal 
parts. 4 


Mix and make them into a N.. 


LOHOCH SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous lohoch. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Caſtile ſoap, one dxam ; 
Oil of almonds, one ounce ; 


Syrup of lemon juice, one ounce 
and a half, 


Mix and make them into a lohcch 
according to art, 


LOHOCH 
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LOHOCH DE SPERMATE 
CETI. ; 


Lohach of ſpermaceti. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Spermaceti, two drams ; 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 
half an ounce; | 
Balſamic ſyrup, one ounce. 
Mix the ſpermaceti with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of yolk of eggs, 
then add the oil and ſyrup, and 
make them into a lohoch. 


LonOcH BEALSAMICUM. 
Balſamic lohoch, 
Take of 


Spermaceti, two drams; 

Balſam of Peru, one dram ; 

Syrup of marſhmallows, two 
ounces. 

Let the ſpermaceti and balſam be 
well worked up with a ſufficient 
quantity of yolks of eggs; and 
then mix with them the ſyrup. 


Lixcrus $OLUTIVUS. 
Solutive lobecb. 
Take of 
Conſerve of hips, one cunce ; 
Solutive ſyrup of roſe-. 
Oil olive, each four v. ces. 
Mix and make them into a iohoch. 


Tur principal uſe of lohochs 
is in diſorders of the internal parts 
of the mouth, fauces, and cœſo- 
phagus; as in aphthz, and tick- 


Take of 


Part Iy 


— coughs from defluxions in th 
firſt paſſages; for however they 
may have been celebrated, un 
the Yages appellation of pectorab, 
in affections of the breaſt and 
lungs, it is not to be expected, 
that their emollient lubricatine 
quality can reach thoſe parts, « 
that they can give any relief in 
the true pulmonary cough. The 
flow manner in which they a 
ſwallowed down renders them vel 
adapted to correct acrimony and 
irritation in the throat and abou 
the mouth of the ſtomach ; thong 
the free uſe of ſuch unctuous con. 
poſitions is ſoon liable to pall the 
appetite, Indeed the form is u 
inelegant one, and in the preſent 
practice 1s little regarded. 


Lixcrus AC1IDULUS, 
. Acidulous lin4us. 


Conſerve of red roſes, two 
ounces ; 

Weak ſpirit of vitriol, four 
ſcruples, or as much as i 
ſufficient to give a gratefd 
acidity, 

Miz them together. 


Tuts linctus is of a different nt 
ture from the foregoing prepant 
tions, and is uſed as a light re. 
ſtringent and detergent, It n. 
ther ſtrengthens than relaxes the 
ſtomach, is ſufficiently agreeable 
in taſte, and of a fine red colour, 
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N the foregoing chapter, oils 
were united with watery li- 
quors, by the mediation of ſugar 
and ſyrups, into thick unctuous 
compounds. The 71 chapter 
contains mixtures of oily, reſinous, 
aud other like bodies, with water, 
in a liquid form, of a white colour 
reſembling milk, and hence called 
emulſions. 
Emulſions have been generally 
prepared by grinding the oily ſeeds 


with common water Or any agree- 
able imple diſtilled water. In this 
proceſs, the oil of the ſubjeQ is, 
by the mediation of the other mat- 


two cer, united with the aqueous fluid: 
and hence they poſſeſs ſome ſhare 
four of the emollient virtue of the pure 
s il; with this advantage, that they 
teful are agreeable to the palate, and 
not apt to turn rancid or acrimo- 
nous by the heat of the body, 
wiuch the pure oils in ſome in- 
t n2- fam matory caſes may do. 
har Emulſions, befides their uſe as 
t te. medicines themſelves, are excel - 


n. lent vehicles for certain ſubſtances 
vhich cannot otherwiſe be ſo con- 
reniently taken in a liquid form. 
ar, Thas camphor triturated with al- 
monds, readily unites with water, 
into an emulſion, and in this form 
u conveyed into the remoteſt parts 
of the body, with ſufficient eficacy 
o anſwer intentions of moment, 
at the ſame time that its heat and 
pungencyare ſoftened by the unctu- 
vlity of the almonds. 

Pure oils, balſams, reſins, and 
ler ſimilar ſubltances, are like- 
viſe rendered miſcible with water, 
mo emulſions or milky liquors, by 
de intervention of mucilages, The 


AP, 


of plants, or kernels of fruits, along 
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CHAPTER VIE 
Emulſions. 


white or yolk of an egg unites 
theſe bodiewalſo with water, but 
leſs elegantly. | 

Several of the gummy reſins, as 
amwoniacum, galbanum, myrth, 
and others, are reducible to emul. 
fions by trituration with water 
alone; their reſinous part being 
rendered diſſoluble by the media- 
tion of the gummy. 


EMULSIO COMMUNIS, 
Common emulſion, 


Lond. 
Take of 
Sweet almonds blanched, one 
ounce z 
Gum Arabic, half an ounce ; 
Double-refined ſugar, fix drams ; 
Barley water, two pints, 
Diſſolve the gum in the barley wa- 
ter warmed ; as ſoon as the wa- 
ter is grown thoroughly cold, 
pour it by little at a time upon 
the almonds and ſugar, firſt beat 
together, continuing to grind' 
the whole, that the liquor may- 
oa milky ; after which it is to- 
paſſed through a ſtrainer, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Sweet almonds, one ounce ; 
White ſugar, two drams ; 
Sim ple cinnamon water, one 
ounce z 
Common water, two pints. _ 
Beat the almonds with the ſeeds in 
a marble mortar, and gradually 
pour on them the common wa- 
rer, working the whole well to- 
gether. Then ſtrain off the li- 
quor, and add to it the cinna- 
mon water and the ſugar. 
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If half an ounce of gum Arabic be 
previouſly diſſolved in the wa- 
ter, the preparation is called 
EMULSIO ARABICA, the 
Arabic emulſion. 


_  Grear care ſhould be taken, 

that the almonds are not become 
rancid by keeping; which will not 
only render the emulſion extremely 
unpleaſant, a circumſtance of great 
conſequence in a medicine that re- 
quires to be taken in large quan- 
tities, but likewiſe give it injurious 
qualities little expected from pre- 
parations of this claſs. Theſe li- 
quors are principally made uſe of 
for diluting and obtunding acri- 
monious humours; particularly in 
heat of urine and ſtranguaries ariſ- 
ing either from a natural ſharpneſs 
of the juices, or the operation of 
cantharides, or other irritating me- 
dicines: in theſe caſes, they are 
to be drank frequently, in the 
quantity of half a pint or more at 
a time. 

Some have ordered emulſions to 
be boiled, with a view to deprive 
them of ſome imaginary crudity ; 
but by this proceis they quickly 
ceaſe to be emulfions, the oil ſepa- 
rating from the water, and floating 
diftint upon the ſurface, Acids, 
and vinous ſpirits, produce a like 
decompoſition. On ſtanding alſo 
for ſome days, without addition, 
the oily matter ſeparates and riſes 
to the top, not in its pure form, 
butin that of a thick creme. Theſe 
experiments prove the compoſition 
of the emulſions made from the oily 
ſeeds and kernels, and at the ſame 
time point out ſome cautions to be 
attended to in their preparation 
and uſe. 


EMULSIO CAMPHORATA. 
Camphorated emulſion, 


Edin. 
Take of 
Camphor, half a dram; 
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Sweet almonds, fix in number; 


White ſugar, half an ounce; wab 
Simple pennyroyal water, half; ſcar 
pint, | ſug; 
Grind the camphor and almong liel 
well together in a ſtone morty, grin 
and add by degrees the penny. mak 
royal water; then ſtrain th 
liquor, and diſſolve in it ts T= 
ſugar. nd e 
be pre 
Tus is a very commodiou = 
form for the exhibition of can r = 
phor the unctuous quality of the . 
almonds in great meaſure covering = 
its pungency. In fevers that W. ., 
you the aſſiſtance of this power —_ 
ul diaphoretic drug, a ſpoonful df "nf 
the emulſion may be taken eren | 
three or four hours. e 
no pla 
LAC AMNONIACI. — 
Milk of ammoniacum. þ ohet 
Lond. it coin 
Take of : correct 
Gum ammoniacum, two drams; ae pu 
Simple pennyroyal water, half 
pint. 
Grind the ammoniacum with tie 
water, in a mortar, until the Take 
gum is diſſolved, Oil 
Spir 
Tunis liquor is employed for at dim 
tenuating tough phlegm, and p- 0¹ 
moting expectoration, in humour: Pet 
al aſthmas, coughs, and obliric he 
tions of the viſcera. It may be Mix ti 
. to the quantity of tw 
poonfuls twice a day. Tut 
Againſt 
ExuLs10 rukcaxs. the cot 
. A purging emui/ion. toratio 
Take of ee of lon 
Sweet almonds, blanched, 1 vedici 
drams ; their 1 
Fine ſugar, one dram ; contint 
Gum Arabic, half a dram; mach, 
Scammony, ten grains; Creaſe 
Simple cinnamon water, o Lon 
Ounce, on, kc 


Diſſolee 


hap. 6. 


diſſolve the gum in the cinnamon 
water, and having ground the 
ſcammony with almonds and 


* ſugar, pour on the liquor by 
little at a time, continuing to 
= rind them together, ſo as to 
— make them into an emulſion. 
Tuis emulſion is an agreeable 


nd effectual 24g. 7 It may 
be prepared with different propor- 
ions of the ſcammony, at pleaſure :; 
ther purgative reſins, as that of 
jalap, may be ſubſtituted to the 
ſcammony ; a proper quantity of 


lou 
can. 
f the 


üg ſyrup to the ſugar; and to the 
it re innamon water, any other ſimple 
wy vater that may be more accepta- 


le: but ſpirituous waters, for 
reaſons already mentioned, have 
po place, Some have employed an 
infuſion of liquorice, which ap- 
ears to be a very proper addition 
in theſe kinds of preparations, as 
it coincides with the almonds, in 
correfting the irritating power of 
the purgative material. 


every 


ms; 
hall a 


h the 
1] the 


EuvL$S10 OLEOSA, 
Oily emulſion, 
Take of 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint ; 
Spirit of hartſhorn, two drams ; 


for at dvimple pennyroyal water, twelve 
d pro- ounces; 

mout- Peftoral ſyrup, an ounce and a 
ſtruc- half, 

ay helix them together. 

f tw 


Tuis compoſition is often uſed 
gainſt recent colds, for alleviating 
the cough, and promoting expec- 
ration. Where the complaints are 
of long ſtanding, theſe kinds of 
medicines have no place; nor 1s 
tieir uſe in any caſe to be long 
continued, as they relax the flo- 
nach, pall the appetite, and in- 
creaſe the diſorder, 

A much more elegant oily emal- 
bon, for all the iutenſions in which 


10 O0 


)iſſolze 
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the ſimple lubricating quality of ex- 
preſſed oils is wanted, may be pre · 
2 in the following manner. 


ake an ounce of powdered gum 
Arabic, and the ſame quantity 
of common water; diſſolve*the 
gum in the water, that it may 
form a thick mucilage ; to which 
add by degrees four ounces of 
freſh-drawn oil of almonds, rub- 
bing them well together in a 
mortar till they incorporate into a 
ſmooth white maſs. Then pour 
in by little and little, continuing 


the agitation, four ounces of 


common water; to which may 
be added nutmeg water, roſe 
water, and ſimple ſyrup, of each 
two Ounces, 


Tuts appears to be the pleaſant- 
eſt form that oils can be given in. 
The union is alſo more perfect, and 
the oil leſs diſpoſed to ſeparate on 
ſtanding, than in the emulſions ob- 
tained by other means. Even ſtrong 
acids added to the emulſion, pro- 
duce no decompoſition in it. But 
alkalies can have no place in this 
form ; for theſe, as we have obſerv- 
ed upon another occaſion, pre- 
cipitate pure gums themſelves from 
water, 


EMmuLSiO SPERMATIS cri. 
Emu'fion of ſþ: rn ace i. 

Take equal parts of ſpermaceti and 
of mucilage of gum Arabic. Rub 
them together in a mortar till 
they are incorporated into a thick 
maſs, which may be diluted at 
pleaſure with water, as in the 
foregoiag proceſs. 


Euvleioxs of ſpermaceti, or 
ſpermaceti draughts, are common» 
ly prepared by means of yolks of 
eggs; and the emulions, fo pre- 
pared, are ſufficiently uniform, 
Thoſe made with mucilage, as here 
directed, have this advantage, that 

they 
2 
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they are lefs diſagreeable in taſte, 
and not liable to grow rancid. 
The mixture of the ſpermaceti and 
mucilage may be kept, for many 

s, in a ſtate fit for being diluted, 
by gradual additions of water, into 
a ſmooth emulſion. 


EMUL$SI1O CUM ARO. 
Emulſion with arum root. 

Take of 
Freſh arum root, 

Gum Arabic, each two drams ; 

Spermaceti, two ſcruples ; 

Common water, five ounces ; 

Nutmeg water, 

Syrup of orange peel, each half 
an ounce. 

Diſſolve the gum Arabic, with a part 
of the water, into a mucilage, 
which is to be beaten with the 
ſper.naceti into a ſmooth paſte. 


Medical Compoſitions. 


Part. I} 


To this add the arùm root, pr. 
viouſly beaten by itſelf into: 
pulp; and rub them well tog 
ther, that they may be thorough. 
ly mixed. Then gradually pon 
in the waters and the ſyrup, 


FazsH arum root may be take 
in this form'without the leaſt in. 


convenience from the pungeng, aft 
with which the root itſelf ſo m. Hor 
lently affects the mouth, I har gh 
given a ſpoonful of the emulſat — 
every fix hours, or oftener, in cat was 
of the. rheumatic kind, and ye. e's C 
nerally with great benefit, Thz Wee 
more 1mmediate effe& experienced with 
from it was that of warming the acid 
ſtomach, and promoting * "<a 


which in ſome inſtances it di 
profuſely. 


60 ] 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Juleps, Mixtures, and Draughts. 


V julep is commonly under- 
B ſtood, an agreeable liquor, 
(cligned as a vehicle for medicines 
of greater efficacy, or to be drank 
aer them, or to be taken occa- 
fionally as an auxiliary. In this 
light their balls is 2 com- 
mon water, or a fimple diſtilled 
water, with one-fourth or one-third 
its quantity of a diſtilled fpiriraous 
water; this mixture is {weetened 
with ſugar, or any proper fyrup, or 
acidnlated with vegetable or mi- 
deral acids, or impregnated with 
other medicines ſuitable to the in- 
tention; care being taken that 
theſe additions be ſuch, as will not 
render the compound unfphtly.or 
unpalatable. The quantity uſually 
directed at a time, in common pre- 
ſcription, is fix or eight ounces, 
to be taken by — 2 

A mixture, more ſtrictiy fo call. 


ed, receives more efficacious ma- 
trcials, whether ſoluble in water, 


extracts or ſalts, or indiſſoluble, 
: powders ; more regard being 
ere had to the medicinal intention, 
dan to the ſightlineſs or palatable- 
de of the compound, There is 
0rd no precife diſtinfticn be- 


tween the two; the Tame compo- 


da being often called by one a 
d, an! by another a mixture; 
gh in general, few would give 
name of julep to a very diſa- 

dle liquor, or that of mixture 

very pleaſant one. 

\ fraught differs from a julep 
are only in being preſcribed 
„quantity, the whole being 


ended tor one doſe. 


Lp e CAMPHORA. 


Julep of ramphor, 
Lind, 


Take of 
Camphor, one dram ; 
Double-refined ſugar, half an 
Ounce ; 
Boiling water, one pint. : 
Grind the camphor firlt with a lit- 
tle reftified ſpirit of wine, until 
it. grows ſoft; and afterwards 
with the ſugar, till they are per- 
ſecily mixed: then add the wa- 
ter by little and little, let the 
mixture cool in a cloſe veſſel, 
and laſtly paſs it through a 


ſtrainer. 


T+1s is a more eaſy and effeQual 
way of mingling camphor with a- 
queous liquors, than grinding it 
with water alone, or ſetting it on 
fire, and then mor it in wa- 
ter, as directed in our former diſ- 
penſatory, and in other books of 
pharmacy: though !even this me- 
thod is liable to ſome inconvenien- 
cies : part of the camphor exhaling, 
unleſs an extraordinary deal of care 
is taken, upon the affuſion of the 
boiling water; and part remaining 
upon the ſtrainer. The julep taſtes 
ſtroug of the camphor, and may 
be given, in caſes where this dfug 


is proper, in the doſe of a ſpoon- 


ful or two, In- extemporaneous 
preſcription, vinegar is ſometimes 
employed inſtead of water: this 
acid not only rendeting the julep 
more grateful to the palate and 
flomach, but likewiſe promoting 
and extending the efficacy of the 
campher, rendering it ſerviceable 
in ſome fevers where that hot 
pungent medicine by itſelf would 
be leſs proper. In this view the 
following form is a very elegant 
one. 


Rr Jorz- 


— 
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JuLEPUM g CAMPHORA ACE- 
TOSUM, 
Camphor ſulip with winegar. 

Take of 
Camphor, one dram ; 

Gum Arabic, two drams ; 

Double-refined ſugar, half an 
ounce ; 

Vinegar, one pint, 

Grind the camphor with a few 
drops of rectifled ſpirit of wine, 
tall it grows ſoft ; chen add the 
gum previouſly reduced to a mu- 
cilage with equal its quantity of 
water, and rub them together 
till they are perfectly mixed. 
To this mixture add by de- 
_ the vinegar with the fugar 

iſſolved in it, 


By this management, the whole 
ſubſtance of the camphor is united 
with, and kept ſuſpended in, the 
liquor; and conſequently every 
ſpoonful of the mixture is equiva- 
lent to one grain and feven-erghths 
of a — ot camphor in ſubſtance, 
The {ame treatment ſacceeds equal- 
ly when water is uſed for the men- 
ſtruum; and if the aſſiſtance of 
nitre is required, this alſo may be 
added in either form. 


JULEPUM e CRETA. 
Chalk j ulep. 
4. 


Len 

Take of | 

The whtteſt cha}k, prepared, one 

ounce ; 

Double-refined ſugar, fix drams ; 

Gum Arabic, two drams ; + 

Water, two pints, 
Mix them together. | 

T +15 julep is defigned for heart- 
burns and other like diſorders ariſ- 
ing from acid juices in the firſt 
paſſages. The chief uſe of the gum 
is to give a greater degree of con- 


ſiſtence to the water, and enable 


n to keep the powdered chalk ſuſ- 
pended, - 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part I“, 


JULEPUM e MOSCHO. 
Auſt julep. 


a 
Lond, 0 
Take of 
Damaſk-roſe water, fix ounce Ju 
by meaſure ; 
Muſk, twelve grains; Tal 
—— ſugar, one dray, $ 
Grind the ſugar and muk u. 
gether, and gradually add u 80 
them the roſe water. 
80 
Tuts is an improvement up 
the HysSTCRICJULEP WITH unn Mix 
of Bates, Orange flower water i 
directed by that author; and indeel Tak! 
this more perſectly coincides vil di 
the muſk than roſe-water: but « 
the former is diſſicultly procurad Sp 
in perfection, the latter is here pre 
ferred. The julep appears tur. Sy 
at firſt : on ſtanding a little time, | Mix 


depoſites a brown powder, 4 
comes clear, but at the fame u | 
loſes great part of its virtue, Thu 
inconvenience may be preycrted 


by thoroughly grinding the wit Sin 
with twaor three drams of mucilig Sin 
of gum Arabic, before the additut i 
of the water, as directed in ut Nu 
preceding chapter for mak ing emi yr 
lions: by means of the gum, itt p 
whole ſubſtance of the muſt 15 matt Mix t 

to remain ſuſpended in the watt! 
Volatile ſpirits are in many cu: Take 
an uſeful addition to muk, a Dat 
likewiſe enable water to keep {ont Car 
what more of the muſk diff e £ 
than it would , otherwiſe retws "os 
The following compoſition of th * 
kind is uſed in ſome of our Mix dl 

pitals. 
JuLsyUM MOSCHATUM- 
Muſk Jule. Jur. 
Take of Take « 
Roſe-water, fix ounces ; Feny 
Volatile oily ſpirit, on d Com 
and a half ; - 
Muſk, fifteen grains; dre 
White ſugar, half an 0 * 
is 


Grind the muſk with the ſugar, 
and then mix therewith the 
other ingredients, 


JuLEPUM ALEXIPHARMACUM, 
Alexipharmae julep. 
Take of . : 
Simple alexeterial water, fax. 
ounces z 
Spirituous alexeterial water, two 
ounces ; 
Syrup of clove-july-flowets, two 
drams. 
Mix them together. 
2, 
Take of 
Simple alexeterial water, fix 
ounces z 
Spirituous alexeterial water with 
vinegar, two ounces ; 
arhad Syrup of lemon juice, two drams. 
me, it Mix them together, 


JuLEPUM CARDIACUM, 
1 Cordial julep. 
n Take of p 
a Simple cinnamon water, 
ls) 


Simple orange peel water, each 
three ounces ; 


Nutmeg water, two ounces; 
vyrup of orange peel, half an 


- Ounce, 

Mix them together, 
2. 

Take of 


Dill- ſeed water, fix ounces ; 
Cardamom-ſeed water, 
Ounces ; 


Compound ſpirit of lavender, 


Syrup of ſaffron, each two drams. 
Mix them together, 


two. 


Juizpun CarMinativVON. 
EC 2 N ö 4 
Take 1 arn 8 Julep 
Fennel-ſeed water, fix ounces ; 
Compound juniper water, two 
Ounces ; 
Nyrup of clove-july flowers, half 
an 


Cunce, 
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Take of 
Jamaica - pepper water, fix oun- 
ces; 
Compound aniſeed water, two 
ounces; 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 
ounce. 
3. 
Take of 


Dill-ſeed-water, fix onnees 2 
Compound caraway water, two 
ounces ; 


Syrup of ginger, half an ounce. 


Jvrerun HYSTERICUM, 
Hy/leric julep. 
Take of hs 
Simple pennyroyal water, 
Caftor water, each three ounces 3 
Spirituous pennyroyal water, 
two ounces z 
Simple ſyrup, to drams, 


2. 
Take of 
Simple alexeterial water, fix 
ounces; 
Cardamom-ſeed water, two 
ounces ; 


Compound ſpirit of lavender, 

Volatile aromatic ſpirit, each 
one dram ; 

Syrup of clove-july-Rowers, half 
an Ounce. 


Take of s 
Dil'-ced water, four ounces ; 
Simple pepper - mint water, two 
OUNCES 3 
Tincture of cardamoms, 
Syrup of ginger, each two drams. 


Jurtrun REFRIGERANT. 
A cooling jule). 
Take of 


Rheniſh wine, five ounees; 
Damaſk-roſe water, two ounces 3 


Seville orange juice, 
Syrup of — each fix drams. 
R 2 JursruM 
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JuLEPUM STOMACH1ICUM». 
Stomachic jule. | 
Take of - 
Simple mint water, fix ounces ; 
Spitituous mint water, two 
Qunces ; 
" Syrup of ſaffron, two drams. 
bb 

Take of 
Tincture of mint, fix ounces ; 
Cardamom water, two ounces ; 
Simple fyrup, half an ounce, 

3: 

Take of 7 
Cinnamon water, ſix ounces; 
Nutmeg water, 

Stomachic tincture, each one 
ounce ; 

Syrup of orange peel, half an 
Ounce, 


Tus titles of theſe mixtures ex- 
preſs the intentions for which they 
ate calculated: four or five ſpoonfuls 
of either may be taken occaſional- 
ly, or uſed as vehicles and diluters 
of medicines of greater efficacy. 

The following julapia are uſed 
in the Edinburgh iafirmary. 


JoLariUuM aMMONIACUM, 
A oumoniacum jultp, 
Take of 
Milk of ammoniacum, four 
ounces; 
Syrup of {,uills, three ounces, 
lix them togerher, 


Two ſpoonfuls of this mixture 
may be given twice aday, in coughs, 
aſthmas, and oppreihons at the 
breaſt. It is a medicine of con- 
derable efficacy, but not a little 
unpleaſant, though called a julep 
in che hoſpitals where 1t is uſed. 


JuLarrum ANTIiHYSTERICUM, 
Antibyſteric gulep. 
Take of 
pPennyroyal water, four ounces ; 
Compound valerian water, two 
* Ounces 3 | TT 


Part IV. ( 


Tincture of caſtor, two drams; k 
Salt of hartſhorn, ten grains; 1: 
White ſugar, fix drams, 
Mix them together, 
Tut virtues of this compoſ;:tion 
are ſufficiently obvious from iu T 
title: the doſe is two ſpconfuls, u 
be taken twice or thrice a day. 
JULAPIUM CARDIACUM, 
Cordial julip 
Take of 
Alexeterial water, four ounces; of 
Aromatic water, two ounces; 
Volatile oily ſpirit, 
Tincture of ſaffron, each tw ph 
drams ; tic 
White ſugar, half an ounce, an! 
Mix, and make them into a july, fla 
Pt 
Tuis mixture is an uſeful cordi lan 
in all depreſſions of the ſpirits, in 
the ſinkings of low fevers, 2ud th: 
Janguors, to which hytlerical an! Ta 
hypochondriacal pertons are ſab- 8 
ject. An ounce, or two {poonfuls 
may be taken for a doſe, to or 0 
three times a day. 
8 
JuLayrIUuM DIAPHORETICU, | 
Diaphoretic julep. Mix 
Take of ; 
Alexeterial water, four 07%; 1 
Spirit of Mindererus, two ounce; exce 
dalt of hartſhorn, ten grains; Md 
White ſugar, fix draws. FIVE 
Mix them for a julep. * 
Tuis excellent compolition 51 lave 
very powerful ſudorific, aud 25. 27 
ſwers its intention more effect b 1 
and with greater certainty, 64 A, 
many others calculated for 1 — 
ſame purpoſe, Where a c a 
ſweat is to be excited, 28 in bes. — 
matic diſeaſes, two {poon!u!s #t x 2 
to be taken warm in d et ml 
hour, or two hours, till the ben 4 ur 
breaks out; if warm d1iJuting “ = ' 
x Went 


quors are not afterwards A 
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to keep it up, the ſame medicine 
is to be occaſionally repeated, 


JULAPIUM DIAPHORETICUM, 
ACIDUM. 

ton Acid ataphoretic Julep, 

| Take of 
Alexiterial water, four ounces ; 
Treacle vinegar, two ounces z 
Tirture of ſaffror, half an 

ounce ; 

Spirit of amber, one dram; 
White ſugar, one ounce. 

Mix them together, 


Taz acid quality of this dia- 
taz phoretic julep adapts it more par- 
ticularly to thoſe diſorders in which 
ary of the interna! parts are in- 


e. . 5 * 

al flamed, as in pleuriſies and peri- 
pucumonies. It is given in the 

radial lame doſe as the preceding. 

„ JULAPIUM DIURETICUM. 

d th! ; vo 

* Diaretic julep. 

"2 Take of 

15. Sp!rit of Mindererus, four 

pfuls Ounces 3 

0 Compound horſeradiſh water, 


two OUNCES ; 
Syiup of marſhmallows, three 
UN, ounces. 
Mix them together, 


Wh. Tus ſpirit of Mindererus is an 
; excellent aperient ſaline liquor, 
copadle of promoting evacuation 
either by the cutaneous pores, or 
the urinary paſſages, according to 
the manner of exhibiting it, We 
B lave ſeen above, that = taken 
18 warm in bed, it proves a power- 
ful ſudorific; eſpecially if aſſiſled 
by volatile ſalts, ſmall doſes of 
opiates, or other ſubſtances which 
tend to determine its action to the 
kin, If the patient walks about, 
in a cool air, it operates gently, 
but for the moſt part effectually, 
J urine; the additions here join- 
ed to it, correſpond with this 
latention, and promote its opeta- 


tion. As this medicine excites 
the urinary diſcharge, without 
heating dr irritating the parts, if 
takes place not on'y 1a drophes, 
bur likewiſ in inflammatory diſ- 
orders, wherever this ſalutary ſe- 
cretion is to be promoted. It 
15 given to the quantity of two 
ſpoonſuls, thrice a day. 

A cram of ſpirit of amber is 
ſometimes mixed with this julep, 
which nevertheleſs does not ſeem 
to receive from that ing: cdient any 
additional virtue + whatever vir- 
tues the /alt of amber may poſſeſs 
(which probably are not ſo great 
as is generally ſuppoſed) the /prrit 
is impregnated therewith in aa 
extremely low degree ; ſee page 
452. 


JuLaerruM FOETIDUM. 
Fetid julep. 

Take of | _y 
Alafetida, one dram and a half; 
Rue water, ſix ounces ; 
Compound valerian water, two 

ounces ; 
Oil of hartſhorn, twenty drops; 
White ſugar, ten drams, 

Rub the aſafetida in the rue water 
till it diſſolves, and having 
dropt the oil upon the ſugar, mix 
the whole together, 


Tx1s compoſition is not a little 
fetid and unſightly ; it is never- 
theleſs a medicine of great efiicacy, 
in hypochondriacal and hyſteric 
diſorders, aſthmas, and other ner- 
vous complaints: the doſe is one 
ſpoonful, to be taken thrice à Cay. 
It is ſometimes prepared without 


the oil of hartſhorn. 


JoLarwum KYDRAGOGUM, 


Hydrago ue jalep. 
Take of | 
Chamemel. flower water, fix 
Ounces ; l 


Emetit tartar, ten grains; 


K 1 3 Iyrup 


"AERO eee 
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Syrup of buckthorn, two ounces, 


Mix them together, 


Two ſpoonfuls of this julep are 
given, in hydropic caſes, every 
two hours, till it takes ſufficient 
effect as a purgative; which it 
— does before the quantity 

ere preſcribed has been made uſe 
of. Emetic tartar, thus exhibited 
in ſmall doſes, and frequently 
repeated, proves as certain and 
powerjol a cathartic, as it does an 
emetic when given in a larger 
quantity at once, It operates 
nevertheleſs, for the moſt part, 
with ſufficient eaſe, 


JULAPIUM $ISTENS, 


Binding julep. 
Take of * 


Alexeterial water, four ounces; 

Aromatic water, two ounces ; 

Japonic confection, two drams ; 

Japan earth, in powder, one 

dram; 

Liquid laudanum, forty drops; 

White ſugar, half an ounce, 

Mix them weil together, 


Tas julep is calculated againſt 
dyſenteries and diarrheas; in 
which, after proper evacuations, , 
it generally caſes the gripes, and 
a ha flux. li pA be 

iven three or four times a day, 
in the quantity of a ſpoonful at 2 
time. 


MisTURA ALEXETEREA, 
Alexete ial mixture. 
Take of : 

Common water, four cunces ; 

Spirituous alexeterial water with 
vinegar, 

Julep of camphor, each one 
ounce and a half; 

Compound powder of contra» 
yerva, four ſcruples; 

Niue, two ſcruples; 


Part IV. ju 
Syrup of orange peel, fix dran it 
Mix them together, ev 
Is hoſpitals and places ill aired, — 
common inflammatory fevers ſome. ta 
times change into putrid and ma. nej 
lignant ones, To guard again col 
any accident of this kind, as ſoon im 
as the inflammation begins to abate, rel, 
or the pulſe to ſoften, three or four aby 
ſpoonfuls of this alexipharmac the 
mixture may be piven every fix ap! 
hours. Camphor ſecms to anſwer an 
beſt when thus given in a liquid and 
form; and to be moſt efficacious int 
in ſuch ſmall doſes, for abating tha 
inflammation and nervous ſymp- Jod 
tome, and likewiſe for promoting por 
a geatle diaphoreſis. See 
vat! 
Mis TURA ANTIDYSENTERICA, arm 
Antiay/.nteric mix use. the 
Take of I. tisf; 
Simple cinnamon water, ſeven and 
ounces ; freg 
S pirituous cinnamon water, one 
ounce ; 
Electuary of ſcordium with 
opium, half an ounce 
Mix them together, Tak 
8 
Take of 2. L 
Extract of logwood, de 8 
drams; 
Tincture of Japan arti, 0 F 
drams; Mix 
Spirituous cinnamon water, ore 
ounce ; T 
Common water, ſeven ounces ſerib 
Diſſolve the extract in the class. expr 
mon water,” and then add the 20 2 
common water and the tincture, fam 
| So * whe 
Ix recent dyſenteries, after 1 
neceſſary 2 a ſpoon oh 
or two of either of theſe me 
may be given after every mend, 
or once in four or five br ® Tak 
the ft, which is a mild pe, di 


fails of procuring reſt, it is a ff 
that ſome of the corrupted * 


I 


1 ith 


fill rem ain in the bowels, and that 
it is more proper to go on with the 
evacuation, than to ſuppreſs the 
flux. Theſe medicines will ſome- 
times likewiſe take place in the laſt 
ſtage of the diſeaſe, when through 
neglect or miſmanagement it has 
continued till the ſtrength is much 
impaired, the inteſtines greatly 
relaxed, and their villous coat 
abraded ; provided there are nei- 
ther ichorous 4 involuntary ſtools, 
aphthæ, petechiæ, hiccup, or great 
— * breaſt. Rhubarb, 
and theſe aſtringents, are to be ſo 
interpoſed, that at the ſame time 
that the putrid humours are diſ- 
lodged, the ſtrength may be ſup- 
ported, and the inteftines braced. 
See Dr. Pringle's excellent obſer- 
vations on the diſeaſes of the 
army, page 254, & ſeg. where 
the reader will find a full and ſa- 
tisfactory hiſtory of the ſymptoms 
and cure of this diſtemper, fo 
frequent and fatal in the camp. 


MiSTURA ANTIEMETICA 
SALINA, 
Saline antieme:ic mixture. 
Take of 
Salt of wormwood, half a dram ; 
Lemon juice, fix drams ; 
Simple cinnamon water, one 
ounce 3 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 
Mix them together, 


Tx1s mixture is frequently pre- 
ſcribed, not only _ purpoſe 
expreſſed in its title, but likewiſe 
a a ſaline aperjent in iQerical, in- 
flammatory, and other diſorders, 
where medicines of that claſs are 


proper. 


MisTuta can bie. 
Cordial mixture. 
Take of 8 
Simple cinnamon water, four 
ounces ; | 


* — 
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Spirituous einnamon water, two 

ounces; * 
Extract of ſaffron, one ſcruple ; 
Confection of kermes, ſix drams. 


Mix them together. 


_ In great Janguors and depreſ- 
fions, a ſpoonful of this rich cor- 


dial mixture may be taken every 
half hour. 5 . 


— AD PHTHISIN. 
ixture apainſ{ the phthifis, 
Take of * 6 RR 
Balſam of Copaiba, one dram ; 
Common water, four ounces ; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, one 
Ounce. | 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 
ou 


ace. 

Let the balſam be —_— in 2 
proper quantity of yolk of egg, 
and — mixed with the — 
ingredients. 

Take of 2. N 
Thebaic extract, one grain; 
Conſerve of roſes, half a dram. 

Mix them together for a bolus. 


Take of 6 
Oxymel of ſquills, a dram and 
a half; 
Thebaic tin&pre, fifteen drops; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, two 
drams; | 
Common water, two ounces, 
Mix them together. 


In the advanced ſtate of a con- 
ſumption, we may diſtinguiſh two 
ſorts of coughs, one occaſioned by 
the ulcers, and the other by a thin 
rheury falling upon the fauces and 
trachea, which parts being then 
deprived of their mucus, become 
extremely ſenſible to irritation. It 
is this laſt kind, perhaps, which 
is mi painful and teazing to the 

atient. The firſt fort requires 
alſamics, if the ulcer is open, 


and the matter can be expecto- 
i rated 


Rr4 
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rated. For this purpoſe, the firſt 
of the above mixtures is a very 
elegant and effectual formula: 
two ſpoonfuls are to be taken at a 
time, twice a day: if the balſam 
purges, two drams of the pare- 
goric elixir, added to the quantity 
of the mixture here preſcribed, 
will prevent that effect, The 
other kind of cough can only be 
palliated by incraſſants; aud for 
that purpoſe, the ſecond of the 
above compoſitions is one of the 
moſt ſucceſsful medicines: the 
conſerve is altogether ſ:fe, and 
otherwiſe well — to the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe, but of weak 
virtues: the opiate extract is the 
moſt efficacious ingredient, but 
is to be given with great caution, 
as opiates in general are apt to 
heat, to bind the body, and to 
obſtruct expeQoration. As theſe 
bad qualities are in good meaſure 
corrected by ſquills; as ſoon as 
the patient begins to complain 
of reſtleſs nights from coughing, 
the third mixture may be given 
at bed time. See Pri: gle's Obſer- 
vations on the diſeaſes of the army. 


Misr RA E VALERIANS, 
Fal ian mixtuwe. 
Take of 
Simple pepper - mint water, 
twelve ounces ; 
Wild valerian root, in powder, 
one ounce z 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
half an ounce; 
Syrup of orange peel, one ounce, 
Mix them together. 


W1LD valerian root, one of the 
principal medicines in epilephies 
and vertigo's, ſeems to anſwer 
better when thus exhibited in 
ſubſtance, than if given m form 
of tintture or infuſiovr, The li- 
quors here joined to it excellently 
g$0incide wich, and by their warmth 
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and pungency greatly improve in Tx 
virtues, Two ſpoonfuls of the 
mixture may be taken twice « Mare. 
thrice a day. 


HavsTvs CATHARTICUS, aten 
Catbartic draug ht. üble t 

Take of 3 
Scammony, ten grains; H. 


Spirit of roſemary, two drams; 
Syrup of buckthorn, fix drams; Take 
Grind the ſcammony with th 
ſpirit in a glaſs mortar, an 
when perfectly incorporated, mit 


in the ſyrup. Sa 
Mix 
Take of 2. 
Jalap, in powder, one ſcruple; Ti 
Ipecacoanha, three grains; ſaline 
Compound juniper water, on: WW with 
ounce ; bene! 
Infuſion of linſeed, an ound flami 
and 1 half; wher 
Simple ſyrup, one dram. ſubſt: 
Mix them together. they 
incre 
Born theſe compoſitions 
ſtrong cathartics, yet for the met 
part eaſy and ſafe in operation, Tak 
They are calculated chiefly to 0 
hydropie caſes, in which they pv | 
cure copious evacuations, Without 8 
weakening or fatiguing the fe 
tient ſo much as many other ne. C 
diciues of this kind. IJ 
HausTus CATHARTICUS Mix 
SALINUS, 
Saline cathartic draught. Tak 
Take of V 
Glauber's cathartic ſalt, 
Manna, each fix drams; S; 
Boiling water, three ounces; L. 
Tincture of cardamoms, 0 Si 
dram. : 
Diſſolve the ſalt and manna in te 8 
water, and having ſtrained ® 
the liquor, add to it the uoclu⸗ S 
of cardamoms. = 


Tai 


IV 
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Tuis is a very elegant and 
greeable ſaline purgative. Tinc- 
are of cardamoms is one of the 
beſt additions to liquors of this 
ind, or to the purging mineral 
aters, for rendering them accept- 
ble to the ſtomach. 


Hausrus DIAPHORETICUS, 
Diapboretic draught. 

Take of 

Spirit of Mindererus, 

Syrup of meconium, each half 

an ounce z ; 

Salt of hartſhorn, five grains. 

Mix them together. : 


Tuis draughtisa very powerful 
faline diaphoretic. It is given 
with ſafety, and often with great 
bencfit, in the beginning of in- 
flammatory fevers, after bleeding; 
where theriaca, and other warm 
ſubſtances uſually employed, if 
they fail in bringing out a ſweat, 
Increaſe the fever. 


Ha usr us DIUVRETICUS. 
Diuretic draught. 
Take of 1. 

Oxymel of ſquills, one dram 
and a half; 

Simple cinnamon water, 
ounce ; 

Compound ſpirit of lavender, 

Syrup of orange peel, each one 


one 


dram. 
Mix them together. 
Take of 2. 


Vinegar of ſquills, one dram 
(or one dram and a half;) 
Salt of wormwood, half a dram ; 
Lemon juice, ſix drams ; 
Simple cinnamon water, 
ounce and a half ; 
Spirituous pepper-mint water, 
F half an ounce; 
yrup gf orange peel, one dram. 
Let the Nat of —— and 
lemon juice be firſt mixed toge- 
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ther, and then add to them the 


other ingredients, 


Take of 3. 
Diuretic ſalt, two ſeruples: 
Oxymel of ſquills, one dram 
by meaſure; N 
Water, an ounce and a half. 
Mix them together. 


Take of 4. 
Tincture of cantharides, fifteen 
drops ; : 


Salt of wormwood, half a dram ; 
Lemon juice, fix drams ; 
Simple pennyroyal water, an 
ounce and a half; 
Simple ſyrup, two drams. 
Mix them together, 


Tus two firſt of theſe elegant 
and efficacious compoſitions are 
cemmended by Dr. Mead, for 
promoting urine 1a hydropic caſes. 
He directs them to be taken every 
night or oftener, according to the 
urgency of the ſymptoms. The 
ſquill, one of the moſt powerful 
diuretics, is, by the additions here 
joined to it, rendered not only 
more grateful to the palate and ſto- 
mach, but likewiſe enabled more 
effectually to anſwer the purpoſes 
intended by it. The other two 
are taken from our hoſpitals ; 
in which the former, compoſed 
on the ſame plan with the two 

receding, is juſtly diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of mitior or milder; 
and the latter, containing befides 
the ſaline matter, a moderate doſe 
of cantharides, by that of forticy 


or ſtronger. 


Hausrus ANODINO-DIURE- 
TICUS. 
An anodyne diuretic draught. 
Take of 

Ley of tartar, halfa dram ; 

Thebaic tin&ure, forty drops; 

Pepper-mint water, one ounce ; 
Simple 
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Simple cinnamon water, half an 
ounce; 

Spiri tuous cinnamon water, two 
drams; 

Syrup of marſimallows, one 
dram. 


Mix them together. 


Tnoven praftitioners have 
rarely ventured to exhibit opium 
in dropſies; yet in thoſe which 
are accompanied with great pain, 
this anodyne drug, by eaſing the 
pain; and removing the ſtricture 
of the paſſages, which painful 
ſenſations always occafion, proves 
a medicine of great ſervice, and 
notably promotes the urinary 
diſcharge. Dr. Mead has given a 
remarkable inſtance of the good 


\ » * — * * - ; * _ * a rr 0 
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effects of the mixture above pr. 
ſcribed, in a perſon labouring un. 
der an aſcites and tympany x 
the ſame time, where the pain wy 
intolerable, the thirſt intenſe, and 
the urine in very ſmall quaniiy, 
the ſtronger purgatives increaſed 
the diſtemper ; ſoap, alkaline ſilt, 
aitre, and other diuretics, were 
tried in vain : this draught (whe 
the patient ſeemed to be beyond 
any aſſiſtance from medicine) pro. 
cured unexpected relief, not only 
a gentle ſleep, and truce from the 
pain, but likewiſe a copious dif. 
charge of urine : by repeating the 
medicine, for a little time, ever 
eight hours, and afterwards uſing 
corroborants, the cute was ptt- 
ſectly completed. 


t IV. 
ve pre- 
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(wha AQUA ALUMINOSA 
beyond BATEANA. 

e) pro- Bates: alum water. 

ot only Lond. 

Im the AKE of 

us dil Alum, 

ing the White vitriol, each half an 
. an ounce 3 

s ulng Water, two pints. 

a5 per. reil the ſalts in the water till they 


are diſſolved, let rhe folution 
ſettle, and afterwards filter it 


through paper. 


Bs directs the ſalts to be 
firſt powdered and melted over the 
fre; but this is needleſs trouble, 
fince the melting only evaporates 
the 2queous parts, which are re- 
ſtored again on the addition of the 
This liquor is uſed for 
cleanting and healing ulcers and 
wounds ; and for removing Cuta- 
reoue e:uptions, the part being 
bathed with it hot, three or four 
tines a day, It is ſometimes like- 
vie employed as a collycium; and 
a5 2n injection in the gonorrhcea 
ad *uor albus, when not accom- 
panicd with virulence. 


W227, 


AQUA ALUMINOSA. 
Alum waier. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Corrohve mercury ſublimate, 
Alum, each two drams ; 

Water, two pints. 

Let the ſublimate and alum be 
ground into powder, and boiled 
with the water, in a glaſs veſſel, 
to the conſumption of half the 
water ; then ſuffer the liquor to 
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Lotions, Gargariſms, Injeftjons, ' Gc. 


ſettle, and pour it off clear from 
the ſediment, 


Tuis is taken from Fallopius, 
with the exchange of roſe and 
plantane waters 2 common wa- 
ter, which is equally fit for the 
purpoſe. The compoſition is de- 
ſigned chiefly for cutaneous puſtules 
and ulcerations, 


AQUA SAPPHIRINA. 
Sapphire-coloured water. 


Lord. 
Take of 
Lime-water, one pint ; 
Sal ammoniac, one dram. 
Let them ſtand together, in a cop- 
per veſſel, or along with ſome 
plates of copper, until the liquor 
has acquired a ſapphire colour. 


Elinb. 
Take of 
Lime-water, newly made, one 
pint ; 


Sa! ammoniac, two drams. 
Diſſolve the ſalt in the lime-water, 
and let the ſolution ſtand in a 
braſs veſſel, until it has acquired 
a bive coloar, 


Tais water is at preſent pretty 
much in uſe, as a detergent of 
foul and obſtina:e ulcers, and for 
taking away ſpecks or films in the 
eyes. The copper contributes 
more to its colour, than to its me- 
dicinal efficacy ; for the quantity 
of the metal diſſolved is extremely 
minute. 


AQUA 
2 


| 
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AQUA VITRIOLICA 
CAERULEA. 
Blue vitri:lic water. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Blue vitriol, three ounces ; 
—— 

Strong ſpirit (or oil) of vitriol, 
each two ounces ; 
Water, a pint and a half. 

Boil the ſalts in the water, until 
they are diſſolved, then add the 
acid ſpirit, and filter the mix- 
ture through paper. 


AQUA STYPTICA. 
Styptic water. 
Edinb, 

Take of 
Blue vitriol, 

Alum, each three ounces ; 
Water, two pints, 

Boil them vntil the ſalts are diſ- 
ſolved, then filter the liquor, 
and add two drams of oil of 
vitriol. 


Tuts compoſitions are formed 
upon the ſtyptic, recommended by 
Sydenham, for ſtopping bleeding 
at the noſe, and other external 


- hemorrhages : for this purpoſe, 


cloths or doſſils are to be dipt in 
the liquor, and applied to the 
part. 


AQUA VITRIOLICA 
CAMPHORATA. 
Camphorated vitriolic water. 
Lond. 

Take of 

White vitrio!, half an ounce ; 
Camphor, two drams ; 

Boiling water, two pints. 

Mix them, that the vitriol may be 
diſſolved; and after the feces 
have ſubſided, filter the liquor 
through paper. | 


TH1s is an unfrugal method of 
managing camphor, greateſt part 
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of which ſeparates with the fen 
of the vitriol, very little «f 


remaining ſuſpended in tue a 
The Hdinburgh college, . Va 

preceding edition of their pha;n, 
copœia, had a preparation ud ke 
the title of Aqua oPArHily 02 
ca, differing little otherwiſe fic Al 
the above than in the quand! He 
of water being greater, and i *. 
an addition of tutty and bole boil 
ingredients which could be of 1 fil 
uſe, as not being ſoluble in wa, « 
and ſubſiding from it'in ſtandiny, (O 
They have therefore, at the lu * 
reviſal of their pharmacopeiz, 0 

reduced this preparation to tl 
following more ſi mple form. Tak 
a% 
AQUA VITRIOLICA. , : 
Vitrialic water. Mi. 
Edinb. __ 
Take of Talk 
White vitriol, two drams ; 7 
Water, two pints. * 
Boll till the vitriol is diſſolved, an! l 
then filter the liquor. Mix 
Wäre the eyes are watery et a 
inflamed, theſe ſolutions of whit © 
vitriol are very uſeful applications : 
the ſlighter inflammations will tre ( 

quently yield to this mecicine 
without any other aſſiſtance: in ti Tal 
more violent ones, venæſection 2nt [ 
cathartics are to be premiſed u 
Its uſe. 
Mi: 
AQUA PHAGEDANICA. 

| Phagedenic water. 

Edinb. Ta 
Take of | 
Lime-water, one pint ; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimit, | 
half a dram. Bo: 
Let a ſolution be made. 
Tuis is defigned for wila!!f 
and cleanſing old foul ulcers, 4% = 
preventing the growth of fur gc thy 


fleſh. It is for moſt „ ue 
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* br her too acrid to be uſed without 
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© Water | 
in the GAR GARISMA ASTRINGENS-» 


bares Alringent gargari/m. 
n ut der ake of ö 
1 Oak bark, one ounce; 
iſe fron Alum, one dram ; 
juan Honey of roſes, one ounce ;. 
and © Vater, a pint and a half. 
| bob Boil the water with the oak bark, 
paſs tilt ſuch ume as the liquor, 
| mam: when ltraivec, will amount only 
anding to one pint; to which add the 
the luv alum and the Nee. 
open, GanGCARISMA COMMUNE, 
to the Common Ga gariſu. 
1 Take of 
3 Tincture of roſes, one pint; 
15 Honey of roſes, two ounces. 
Mix them together, 
Or, 
| Take of 
5 Water, fix ounces ; 
4 and Nitte, one dram; 
* Honey of roſes, one bounce. 
Mix them together. Where acids 
are requiſite, forty drops of the 
14 U weak (pirit of vitriol are added 
* to this compoſition. 
itions! 
ill fre GARGARISMA DETERGENS, 
licine Deter gent gargariſm. 
10 the Take of 
n and Emollient decoction, one piat ; 
ed w TimEure of myrrh, one ounce; ; 
loney, an ounce and a half. 
| Mix them together. 
4 e EMOLLIENS.. 
moilieni pargari/m. 
Take of — 
Marſhmallow root, two ounces ; 
matt, Figs, four ia numbet; 
Water, three piats. 
boil them till one pint is waſteg, 
ard then ſtrain the liquor, 
"TX 
” Taress liquors are uſed for 
* Wihing the mouth aud fauces ; 
* the firlt, Where the parts are ex- 
that vemely relaxed; the ſeccud and 


third, where ulcerations require to 
be deterged, or the excretion of 
thick viſcid ſaliva promoted; and 
the fourth, where the mouth is 
dry, parched and rigid, to moiſten 
and ſoſten it. In ſome caſes, 
volatile ſpirits may be advantage- 
ouſly joined to theſe kinds of 
preparations. Dr. Pringle informs 
us, that in the inflammatory quin- 
ſey, or ſtrangulation of the fauces, 
he has obſerved little benefit ariſing 
from the common gargles; that 
ſuch as were of an acid natare 
ſeemed to do more harm than 
good, by contracting the emunc- 
tories of the ſaliva and mucus, 
and thickening thoſe humours ; 
that a decoAion of figs ia milk 
and water ſeemed to have'a con- 
trary effect, eſpecially if ſome 
ſpirit of fal ammoniac was added, 
by which the faliva was made 
thinner, and the glands brought 
to ſecrete more freely ; a circum- 
ſtance always conducive to the 
cure. 


EvEMA DE Auro. 
Starch glyſter. 
Take of 
Gelly of ſtarch, four ounces ; 
Lindſeed oil, half an ounce. 
Liquefy the gelly over a gentle 
fire, and then mix in the oil. 
Forty drops of liquid laudanum, 
are ſomeumes added. 


EntMA ANODYNUM, five 
OPIATUM., 
Anodyne, or opiate glyſter. 
Take of 
Infuſion of lindſeed, fix ounces ; 
Liquid laudanum, forty drops. 
r, 

Mutton. broth, five ounces ; 
Thebaic extract, three grains. 


ENEMA ANTICOLICUM, 
Glyfter againft the colic, 
Take of 
Common decoction, half a pint ; 
Jinctura 
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TinAura ſacra, one ounce ; 

Common ſalt, one dram ; 

Linſeed oil, two ounces. 
Mix them together. 


Ex zul 1 
7 A rin ent 9 r. 
Take of rn 


Lime-water, ten ounces ; 
Japonic confection, half an 
Ounce. 
Mix them together for a glyſter, 
of which one half is to be in- 
jected at a time, 


EntZMA ASTRINGENS 
; ee 
Aſtringent balſamic gly/ter. 
This — ws * to the 
foregoing half an ounce of 
Locatelli's balſam, diſſolved in 
the yolk of an egg. 


EnFMA COMMUNE, 
Common glyſter. 
Take of 
Common decoction, twelve 
ounces ; 
Lenitive ele ctary. one ounce ; 
Common ſalt, half an ounce ; 
Oil olive, two ounces. 
Mix them together. 


Ex EMA DOMESTICUM. 
Domeſtic ter. 
Take of 
Cows milk, half a pint; 
Brown ſugar, 
Oil olive, each one ounce. 
Mix them together. 


3 

Emollient glyſter. 

Take of * 
Palm oil, an ounce and a half; 
Cows milk, half a pound. 

Let the oil be beat up with the 
yolk of one egg, and then add 
the milk. 


wo — 
ci glyſter. 
Take of 7000 ; 


Aﬀafetida, two drams ; 
Rue, | 
Savin, each half an ounce; 
Oil olive, one once ; 
Oil of amber, half a dram; 
Water, one pint and a half, 
Boil the water with the rue 1. 
ſavin, till half a pint is waſte; 
then ſtrain of the remainir ! 
decoction, and mix with it the 
aſafetida and he oi's. Hal d. 
quantity of the compoſition her 
directed, is to be injected 1 
time. " 


EnzMA runs. 
Purping pglyſ/eer. 

Takes of 8 g CN. 
Common decoction, half a pint; 
White ſoap, one ounce ; 
Syrup of buckthorn, an ounct 

and a half. 

Mix them together, 


ENEMA TPREBINTHINATU, 
Tarpentine plyſter. 
Take of PE 
Common decoction, ten ounce: 
Venice turpentine (diffolved ' 
the yolk of an egg) halt « 
ounce ; 
Linſeed oil, one ounce, 


Mix them together. 


Tus uſes of theſe compoſition 
are ſufficiently obvious from thei! 
titles. The ſtarch, anodyne, emo 
lient and aſtringent glyſters, ut 
uſed in dyſenteries, and other“ 
vine fluxes, to ſtrengthen the !91 
of the inteſtines, defend them fn 
being corroded by the #7 
monious humours, to heal tar 
exulcerations, and eaſe the paind 
which accompany theſe diſorden 
The turpentine plyter ig ck 
in nephritic ca * ; _ ” b 

i > 2 0 
hyſteric ones wn 


Part ly. 


Ta 


rt IV. 


A alculated for unloading the in- 


tines of their contents, where 
he exhibition of purgatives in 
ther forms is improper, or unſafe, 
lyſters have been looked upon 
by ſome as mere topical applica- 
ions, whoſe operation was confin- 
| to the inteſtine, into which they 
re received, But experience has 
ewn, that in many caſes their ac- 


ue 
. tions is extended much farther : 
naining hus the turpentine glyſter, above 
L it the eſcribed, promotes the diſcharge 
Tal' th by the kidneys, and communicates 
on her! to the urine a violet ſmell; and 


the anodyne glyſter proves narco- 
tic, as if a moderate doſe of opi- 
um had been ſwallowed : perſons 
have been inebriated by ſpirituous 
glyſters; and ſome affirm, that 
life has been ſupported for ſeveral 
days, by thoſe of a nutritious 
Lad. 


INjECTIO BALSAMICA, 
Bal/amic injection. 


Take of 


TUM, 


hap. 9. Lotions, Gargariſms, Injeftions, &c. 623 


Balſam of Copaiba, half an 
ounce; 
Lime water, ſix ounces ; 
Honey of roſes, two ounces. 
Let the balſam be well beaten up 
with the yolk of one egg ; and 


then gradually add the lime 
water and honey. 


InjzCT1O MERCURIALIS, 


Mercurial injection. 
Take of 


— 
Balſam of Copaiba, each half 
an ounce; 
Roſe-· water, half a pint. 

Rub the quickfilver with the bal- 
ſam, till they are perfectly in- 
corporated; then mix with 
them the yolk of an egg, and 
afterwards add the roſe. water. 


Tais and the forepoin 
ration are defigned Wk y bo 
into the urethra in virulent gonor- 
rhceas, for cleanſing and deterging 
the parts. 
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g P laſters. 


* 
ly of oily and unctuous ſub- 
ſtances, united with powders, into 
ſach a confiftenee, that the com- 
pound may remain firm in frhe 


cold, without flicking to the fin- 


gers ; that it may be ſoft and pli- 
able in a ſmall heat; and that by 
the warmth of the human body it 
be ſd tenacious, as readily to ad- 
here both to the part on which it 
ie applied, and to the fabſtance on 
which it is ſpread, 

There is however a difference in 
the conliſtence of plaſters, accord- 
ing to the purpoſes they are to be 


applied to: thus, ſuch as are in- 


tended for the breaſt and ſtomach, 
mould be very ſoft and yielding; 
whilſt thoſe deſigned for the limbs 
are made firmer and more adheſive. 
An ounce of expreſſed oil, an ounce 
of yellow wax, and half an ounce 
of any proper powder, will make 
a plaſter qf, the firſt conũſtence; 
for a hard one, an oune more of 
wax, and half an ounce more of 
oo may be added. Plaſters may 
ikewiſe be made of refins, gum- 
my-reſius, &c. without wax, elpe· 
cially in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion: for officiuals, theſe compoſi- 
tions are leſs proper, as they ſoon 
grow too ſoft in keeping, and fall 
flat in a warm air. 

It has been ſuppoſed, that plaſ- 
ters might be impregnated with 
the ſpecific virtues of different 
vegetables, by boiling the recent 
vegetable with the oil employed 
for the compoſition of the plaſter. 
The coction was continued till the 
herb was zlmo!l criſp, with care to 


5 
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CHAPTER X. 


Che 


Bl: 
Melt 
the 
ſee 
the 
Tt 
prevent the matter from cr A caſe | 
ing a black colour: after which, which 
the liquid was ſtrained off, an þ prevet 
on the fire again till all che aq e p 
ous fnoiſtare bad exhaled, ad r: 
have already obſerved, that nate t 
treatment does not coMmmunicer 
to the oils any very valuable gu 
lities even relative to their uſe i , 
a fluid Rate : much leſs can 94 
ters, made with ſuch oils, rect 
any conſiderable efficacy eke 
herbs | Gal 
Calces of lead, boiled with oil Tac 
unite with them into a plate vel 
an excellent conſiſtence, and whit Ver 
makes a proper baſis for ſev Cut 
other plaſters. | Ala 
In the boiling of theſe comps Nux a 
ſitions, & quantity of water ut 
be added, to prevent the plat Ty 
from burning and growing black vmbil 
Such water, as it may be nece{lar = 


to add during the boilino, mu 
be previouſly made hot: for coi 
liquor would act only prolory; ttt 
proceſs, but likewife occalon tit 
matter to explode, and be 1191 
about with violence, to en 
danger of the operator: = 

dent will equally happen 


o * * a Ye 
addition of hot water, 1! e — 
is e of. an 
tef is extremely h by” 
EMPLASTRUM ZN ODI the 
NUM. thro 

Anodyne plaſter. T 
Edinb. | * 
Take of Maſter 
White reſin, eight ounces; s title 
Tacamahaca, in power, Y the 
Galbanum, each tour ounce: Noſe 

D * . . 7 4 Ault ov 
Cummin in ſecds, thiec ou. yed 
Bi & be 


Chap. 10. 

Black ſoap, ſour ounces. 
Melt the _ and the gums toge- 
ther; then add the powdered 
ſeeds and the ſoap, and make 
the whole into a plaſter, 


Tuis plaſter ſometimes gives 
eaſe in fligh* rheumatic pains, 
which it is ſuppoſed to effect by 
preventing the afflux of humours to 
the part, and putting in motion, 
and repelling ſuch as already fag- 
nate there, | 


* EMPLASTRUM 
* ANTIHYSTERICUM. 
18 Antibyfteric plaſter. 
8” Elinb. 

F Take of 


Galbanum, twelve ounces ; 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Yellow wax, each fix ounces 


whit Venice turpentine, 
| Cummin ſeeds in powder, 
Alaſetida, each four ounces, 
er and make them into a plaſler. 


olafer Tuis plaſter is applied to the 
$4. . 
pmvilical region, or over the whole 
Abdomen, in hyſteric caſes ; and 
_ 1: netimes with good effect. 


EMPLASTRUM 

* ATTRAHENS. 

wo Drawing plaſter, 
* Lond. 

the of 

| Yellow refin, 

© ol Yellow wax, each three pounds; 
Fried mutton ſuet, one pound, 


Melt them together, and whilſt * 


the maſs remains fluid, paſs it 
through a ſtrainer, 


Tas is a very well contrived 

halter for the purpoſe expreſſed in 

es; 5 title, It is calculated to ſap- 
1 the place of melilot plaſter : 
nc; "1012 great irritation, when em- 
Th Oyed for the dreſſing of. bliflers, 
we been continually complained 


Plaſters. 
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of. This was ow:ng to the large 
quantity of reſin contained in it, 
which is here for that reaſon re- 
trenched. It ſhouid ſeem that, 
when deſigned only for dreſſing 
bliſters, the rein ought to be 
entirely omitted, unlets where a 
continuance of the pain and irri- 
tation, excited by the veſicatory, 
is required, Indeed plaſters of 
any kind are not very proper for 
this purpoſe: their conſiſtence 
makes them fit uneaſy, and their 
adheſiveneſs renders the taking 
them off painful, Cerates, which 
are ſofter and leſs adheſive, * ap- 
pear much more eligible : the 
ceratum album will Terve for ge- 
neral uſe; and for ſome particu- 
lar purpoſes, the ceratum citrinu 


may be applied. 6 


EMPLASTRUM CEREUM. 
Wax plaſter, 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, four pounds; 
White reſin, 
Mutton ſuet, each two pounds. 
Melt them together into a plaſter ; 
which ſupplies the place of 
melilot plaſter, 


Tuis plaſter is fimilar to the 
foregoing, but the further reduc- 
tion of the reſin renders it for ſome 
purpoles more eligible, 


EMULASTRUM 
CEPHALICUM, 
Cephalic plaſier. 
ud. 
Take of ; 
Burgundy pitch, two pounds; 
Soft labdanum, one pound; 
Yellow refin, 
Yellow wax, each four ounces ; 
The expreſſed oil, called oil of 
mace, one ounce. 
Melt the pitch, reſin, and wax 
together; then add, firſt. the 
S i labdanum, 


9 
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labdanum, and aſterwards the 
oil of mace. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Tacamahaca in powder, 
Yellow wax, 
Venice turpentine, each four 
Ounces ; 
_ Oll of lavender, two drams ; 
Oil of amber, one dram. 
Melt the tachzmahaca with the wax, 
and then add the turpentine, 
that a plaſter may be formed: 
- when this compound is taken 
from the fire, and grown atnolt 
cold, mix in the oils, : 


Tazss pla ders are applied, in 
weakneſs or pains of the head, to 
the temples, _ forehead, &c. and 
ſometims IRewiſe to the feet. 
Schulze relates, that an invete- 
rate TReumatiſm in the temples, 
which at times extended to the 
teeth, and occaſioned intolerable 
pain, was completely cared in 
two days by a plaſter of this 
kind (with the addition of a little 
opium) applied to the part, after 
many other remedies had been 
tried in vain: be. adds, that a 
large quantity of liquid matter 
exuded, under the plaſter, in 
drops, which were ſo acrid as to 
coxrede the cuticle, ; 


- EMPLASTRUM. ge. CICUTA 
cum AMMONIACO. 
. Plaſter of hemlock with am- 
— noniacum. 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Juice of hemlock leaves, four 
ounces z | 
Gum ammoniacum,eightounces; 
Vinegar of ſquills, as much as is 
ſufficient to diſſolve the gum. 
Add the juice to this ſolution, 
and having ſtrained the mix- 
ture, boil it to the couſiſtence 
of a plaſter. 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Dr. Storck has diſcovered in hen. 


Part IV. 


Tuis plaſter was formerly ſup. 
poſed to be a powerful cooler and 
diſcutient, and to be particular 
ſcrviceable againſt ſwellings of the 
ſpleen and diſtenſions of the hy. 
pochondres, For ſome time pak; 
it has been, among us, entirely 
neglected, and hence the Londen 
college, at the late reviſal of their 
pharmacopceia, omitted it, But 
the high reſolvent power which 


lock, and which he found it to 
exert in this as well as in other 
forms, entitle it-to further trials, 
The plaſter appears very well con- 
trived, and the additional ingre- 
cients well choſen for aſſiſting the 
eficacy of the hemlock, 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE, 


Common plaſter, uſually called ſting 
Diachyln. 
Lond. EM 
Take of 
Oil olive, one gallon; 
Litharge, ground into a mok 
ſubtile powder, five pounds, Tak: 
Boil them over a gentle fire, with Co 
about two pints of water, keep Ye 
ing them continually firing, Melt 
till the oil and licharge unite, wer 
and acquire the conſiſtence of 1 refi 
plaſter. If all the water ſhould tha 
be conſumed before this hap- mix 
pens, add ſome more wait This 
previouſly made hot. mad 
the 
Edinb. dien 
Take of addi 
Oil olive, ſix pints ; fore 
Litharge, three pounds, due 
Boil them into a plaſter. the 
finzſt 
Tus heat in theſe proceſ® It tu 
Wen m 


ſhould be gentle, and the mann 


kept continually ſtirring, othet- 


« wg ot te 
wiſe it ſwells up, and 13 25. 
run over the veſſel. If the con 


F the 
poſition proves diſcoloured, 
add it 


Chap. 10. 


up- addition of a little white lead and 
and oil will improve the colour, 

arly Theſe plaſters are the common 
the application in excorations of the 


hy« kin, light fleſh wounds, and the 
like, They keep the part ſoft, 
and ſomewhat warm, and defend 
it from the air, which is all that 
can be expected in theſe caſes 
But BY from any plaſter. Some of our 


dich induſtrious medicine- makers have 
hem- thought theſe purpoſes might be 
it u anſwered by a cheaper compoſi- 
other tion, and accordingly have add- 
rials, ed a large quantity of common 
con- Whiting nd hogs lard : this, 
ngre- however, is by no means allow- 
g the able, not only as it does not ſtick 


ſo well, but likewiſe as the lard 
1s apt to grow rancid and acri- 
monious. The counterfeit is di- 
ſlinguiſhable by the eye. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 


ADHASIVUM. 
Common flicking plaiſter. 
z mol Lond. 
unds. Take of | 
2, with Common plaſter, three pounds; 
| keep Yellow refin, half a pound. 
Urting, Melt the common plaſter over a 


very gentle fire ; then add the 


ce of 2 reſin, firſt reduced into powder, 
r ſhould that it may melt the ſooner; and 
lis hap mix them all together, 

: wale Tl plaſter may otherwiſe be 


made, by taking, inſtead of 
tae common plaſter, its ingre- 
dients oil and litharge ; and 
adding the refin a little be- 
fore they have come to the 
due conſiſtence; then continue 
tze doiling, till the plaſter is 


finiſhed. 


| It turns h 

cel out the moſt elegant 

Lan” nen made by this lait . 
othel⸗ ä 

13 * EMPLASTRUM 
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ww licking plaſter, 
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Eainb. | 
Take of 
Common plaſter, two pounds ; 
Burgundy pitch, one pound. 


Melt them together, ſo as to make 
a plaſter. 


Tus plaſters are uſed chiefly 
as adheſives, for keeping on other 
dreſſings, &c. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
cum GUMMI. 
C:mman plaſter with gums. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Common plaſter, three pounds; 
Galbanum ſtrained, eight ounces; 
Common turpentine, 
Frankincenſe, each three ounces. 

Melt the galbanum with the tur- 

pentine, over a gentle fire, and 
ſprinkle in the frankincenſe, 
reduced to powder: then gradu- 
ally mix with theſe the common 
plaſter, previouſly liqueſied by 
a very gentle heat. 

Or, inſtead of the common plaſter 
already made, you Fa take 
the oil and litharge boiled to- 
gether: as ſoon as theſe unite, 
before they have acquired the 
conſiſtence of a plaſter, the other 
ingredients are to be added: 


EMPL ASTRUM 
GUMMOSUM. 
Gum plaſler. 
Ediib. 
Take of | 
Palm oil, four pints ; 
Litharge, one pound and a half ; 
Gum ammoniacum, 
Galbanum, 
Venice turpentine, 
Yellow wax, each half a pound. 
Boil the oil with the litharge to the 
conſiſtence of a plaſter ; then 
add the other ingredients, and 
make the whole into a plaſter, 
according to art. 
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digeſtives and ſuppuratives; par- 
ticularly in abſceſſes, after a part 
of the matter has been maturated 
and diſcharged, for ſuppuratin 

or diſcuſſing the remaining — 
part. 


EMPLASTRUM CROCEUM- 
vulgo OXYCROCEUM. 
Soffron plaſter, commonly called 
Oxycroceum. 

Ediub. 

Take of 
Burgundy pitch, 

Vellow wax, each one pound; 

Galbanum, 

Tar, cach half a pound; 

Saffron, rubbed into powder, 
two Ounces. 

Let the Burgundy pitch, wax, and 
galbanum, be melted together 
over a gentle fire ; then add the 
tar and ſaffron, and make the 
whole into a plaſter. 


Tuis infrugal and injudicious 
compoſition 1s ſaid to ſtrengthen 
the parts to which it is applied, 
eſpecially the tendinous ones : to 
warm in a great degree; and to 
reſolve and diſcuſs cold tumours. 
Tar is now introduced as an in- 
gredient, in the room of Venice 
turpentine, myrrh, and olibanum. 


EMPLASTRUM e CYMINO. 
Cummin plaſter. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Burgundy pitch, three pounds; 
Yellow wax, 
Cummin ſeeds, 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Bay berries, each three ounces. 
Melt the pitch with the wax; 
then ſprinkle in the other in- 
gredients, firſt reduced into a 
powder, and mix the whole well 


together, 


Medicinal Compoſitioms. 


Born theſe . are uſed as 
0 


to be applied to the hy pogaltric 


Part IV 


Tuis plaſter ſtands recom- 
mended as a moderately warm dif 
cutient ; and is directed by ſone 


region, for ſtrengthening the vi 
cera, and expelling flatulencies, t 
EMPLASTRUM - 
DEFENSLVUM. f 
Defenſroe plaſter. 
Edinb, : 

Take of Y 
Litharge, two pounds ; 0 
Oil olive, four piats ; ty 
Yellow wax, 8 
Olibanum, in powder. 5 
Venice turpentine, each four pr 

ounces z 0 
Colcothar of vitriol, fix ounces, * 

Boil the oil with the litharge, till * 
they have acquired nearly the th, 
conſiſtence of a plaſter : in this * 
liquefy the wax, and then ad: * 
the other ingredients, ſo as to tio 
form the whole into a plaſte tal 
according to art. of 

the 
Tuis plaſter is laid round the ſal 
lips of wounds and ulcers, over the ſpi 

other dreſſings, for defending then is 2 

from inflammation, and a fluxion leg 

of humours ; which however, u the 

Mr. Sharp very juſtly obſerves, Edi 

plaſters, on account of their cot 

ſiſtence, tend rather to bring 0 E! 

than to prevent. 
EMPLASTRUM E MELILOTO- 

Melilot plaſter. 

Take of OY Ta 
Melilot leaves, freſh, ſix pound; * 
Beef ſuet, three pounds; 

White reſin, eight pounds; Q 
Yellow wax, four pounds. di 

Boil the herb in the melicd (© * 
till it is almoſt criſp; bet * 
ſtrongly preſs out the ſuct, 2 da 
adding the reſin and wax, bot * 
the whole a little, fo as to m J 
a plaſter thereof, Tus - 


IV 


; four 


unces, 
e, till 
ly the 
n this 
en add 
as [0 


plaſter 


nd the 
yer tae 
g them 
fluxion 
rer, u 
ſerves, 
r cos- 
ing 00 


070. 


ound; 


Chap. 10, 


Tr1s plaſter has been frequent- 
ily made uſe of for dreſſing bliſ- 
ters: fee EMPLASTRUM ATTRA- 
Es. The London college have 
diminiſhed the quantity of reſin, 
to render the compoſition leſs 
irritating ; and likewiſe omitted 
the herb, as * ot no ſigni- 
heancy towards the uſe of the 
plaſter, and of a very diſagreeable 
ſcent, a circumſtance of primary 
conſequence to be avoided in diſ- 
orders, where freedom from diſ- 
turbance, and every means that 
can contribute to quiet reft, ought 
by all poſſible 1 to be 
procured: not to mention the 
miſchievous adulterations ſome- 
times practiſed in this plaſter with 
irritating materials, for procuring 
the green colour, which is made 
its marketable characteriſtic, more 
compendiouſly than by the decoc- 
tion of the herb. The moſt cer- 
tain method of diſcovering abuſes 
of this kind, is to put a lictlepf 
the plaſter into ſome ſpitit of 
ſal ammoniac ; if it tinges the 
ſpirit blue, we may be certain it 
is adulterated. The London col- 
lege has ſubſtituted to this plaſter 
the emplaſtrum attrabens, and the 
Edinburgh the emplaſtrum ccreum. 


EMPLASTRUM ex AMMO- 
NIACO cum MERCURIO. 
Plaſter of ammoniacum with 

mercury, 
Lend. 

Take of 

Gum ammoniacum, 

one pound; 
Quickfalver, three ounces ; 
dumple balſam of ſulphur, one 
dram, 

Grind the quickfilver with the 

. balſam of ſulphur, till it ceaſes 
to appear ; then, having melt- 
ed the ammoniacum, add it 
gradually, a little before it cools, 
io this mixture; and let the 


ſtrai ned, 


Plafeers. 
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whole be perfectly mingled 
together. 


Tuis is a very well contrived 
mercurial platter: if in ſome 
caſes it ſhould not prove adheſive 
enough, the addition of a ſmall 
quantity of turpentine will readily 
make it ſo, 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
cum MERCURIO, 
Common plaſter with mercury. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Common plaſter, one pound; 
Quickſilver, three ounces; 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 
dram. | 
Make them into a plaſter, after the 
ſame manner as the foregoing. 


EMPLASTRUM 
MERCURIALE. 
Mercurial plaſter. 


: Edindb. 


Take of 

Gum plaſter, a pound and 
half ; 

Quickſilver, eight ounces ; 

Venice turpentine, one ounce 

Liquid ſtorax, an ounce and a 
half. 

Grind the quickſilver in a mortar, 
with the turpentine and ſtorax, 
until they are perfectly incorpo- 
rated ; and then, having melted 
the gum plaſter, and taken it 
from the fire, add to it this 
mixture, | x 


TrzsE mercurial plaſters are 
looked on as powerful reſolvents 
and diſcutients, acting with much 
greater certainty in theſe inten- 
tions, than any compoſition of 
vegetable ſubſtances alone; the 
mercury exerting itſelf in a con- 
ſiderable degree, and being ſome- 
times introduced into the habit, 
in ſuch quantity as to affect the 

31 mouth 
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mouth. Pains in the joints and 
limbs from a venereal cauſe, nodes, 
tophs, and beginning indurations 
of the glands, are ſaid ſometimes 
to yield to then. 


EMPLASTRUM e MINIO. 
Red lead plaſter. 
Lond. 

Take of 
Oil olive, four pints ; 

Red lead, reduced to a moſt ſub- 
tile powdes, two pounds and a 
half, 

Make them into a plaſter, after 
the manner directed for prepar- 
ing the common plaſter : but 
more water is here required, and 
greater care is neceſſary to pre- 
vent the compoſition from burn- 
ing and growing black. 


Tuis is uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſes as the common or diachylon 
plaſter, from which it differs little 
otherwiſe than in colour. It has 
an inconvenience of not ſticking fo 
well ; and therefore the Edinburgh 
college have now omitted this com- 
poſition. 


EMPLASTRUM DE MINIO CUM 
SAPONE. . 
Red lead flafler with ſcap. 
This is made by adding to the fore- 
going plaſter taken from the fire 
as ſoon as the moiſture is evapo- 


rated, and whilſt hot, half a 


pound of Spaniſh ſoap cut into 


thin flices: ſtir the whole 
ſtrovply together, until the ſoap 
is Iiqueſed, and a plaſter form- 
ed, according to art, 


Tais is much eſteemed by ſome 
for diſcuſſing gouty tumours, and 
the juices ſtagnating after ſprains. 
Whatever virtues it may have di- 
flint from the general ones of the 
applications of this claſs, they de- 
pend entirely upon the ſoap ; and 


Part IV. 


ſoap in the form of plaſter does not 
appear to exert much of the effica. 
cy which it does in forms of a ſofter 
conſiſtence. 


EMPLASTRUM e 
MUCILAGINIBUS, 


Plaſter 2 5 
on . 


Take of 

Yellow wax, forty ounces ; 

Oil of mucilages, half a pint; 

Gum ammoniacum, ſtrained, half 

a pound ; 

Common turpentine, two ounces, 
Melt the ammoniacum with the 

turpentine ; and having, in an- 

other veſſel, liquefied the wax 

with the oil, add this latter mix- 

ture to the other. 

Some have been accuſtomed to 
uſe, inſtead of the oil of mucilages, 
common dil olive, flavoured with 
ferugreek ſeeds ; and poſiibly this 
ſubſtitution may be admitted as a 
venial one; for the oil of muc- 
lages, genuinely made, contains 
ſcarce any thing of any of the in- 
gredients, except that part of the 
fenugreek ſeeds wherein their fa- 
vour reſides, the mucilaginous ma- 
terials ſerving only to provide it 
with a name: ſee page 330. 


EMPLASTRUM ROBORANS 
Strengthening plaſter. 


Lond. 

Take of ; 
Common plaſter, two pounds;, 
Frankincenſe, half a pound; 
Dragons blood, three ounces, 

Melt the common platter, and add 
to it the other ingredients te- 
duced into powder. 

The dragons blood ſhould be re- 
duced to a very fine power 
otherwiſe the mixture will 10 
be of an uniform colour, 


Tuts is a reformation of the l 
borious and injudicious compouicn 
de {cribed 


IV. 


s not 
thea- 
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deſcribed in our preceding 2 


macopœias, under the title of Eu- 
PLASTRUM AD HERNIAM; and 
though far the 'moſt elegant and 
imple, is as effectual for that pur- 
ole, as any of the medicines of 
this kind. If conſtantly worn, with 
a proper bandage, it will, ia chil- 
dren frequently do ſervice ; though 
perhaps not ſo much from any 
*r quality of the _— 
dients, as from its being a off, 
cloſe, and adheſive covering. It 
has been ſuppoſed, that olaſters 
compoſed of ſtyptic medicines 
conſtringe and ſtrengthen the part 
to which they are applied, but on 
no very juſt foundation; for plaſ- 
ters in general relax, rather than 
aſtringe, the unctuous ingredients 
neceflary in their compoſition, 
terating and deſtroying the effect 
of the others, 


EMPLASTRUM e SAPONE. 
064p plaſter. 
Lond. 

Take of 
Common plaſter, three pounds ; 
Hard ſoap, half a pound. 

Having melted the common plaſter, 
mix with it the ſoap, and boil 
them to the conſiſtence of a plaſ- 
ter. Take care not to let it 
grow too cold, before you form 
t into rolls, for then it will 
prove too brittle. 


Tuts plaſter differs only in co- 
our from the red-lead plaſter with 
loap above-mentioned, 


EMPLASTRUM 
SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous plaſter. 
Edinb, 
Take of 
Gum plaſter, three pounds; 
Caltile ſoap, ſliced, half a pound. 
Meltthe gum plaſter, and mix into 
u the {0ap, 
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HE the addition of the gums 


is ſuppoſed to promote the reiol- 
vent virtue of the ſoap. 


EMPLASTRUM 
STOMACHICUM. 
Stomach plaſter. 

Lond. 

Take of 
Soft labdanum, three ounces; 
Frankincenſe, one ounce; 
Cinnamon, 
The expreſſed oil, called oil of 

mace, each half an ounce; 

Eſſential oil of mint, one dram. 

Having melted the frankincenſe, 

add to it, firſt the labdanum 
ſoftened by heat, and then the 
oil of mace; aſterwards mix 
theſe with the cinnamon and oil 
of mint ; and beat them toge- 
ther in a warm mortar, into a 
maſs, which is to be keptin a 
cloſe veſſel. 


Tuts is a very elegant ſtomach 
plaſter. It is contrived ſo as to be 
eaſily made occaſionally (for theſe 
kinds of compoſitions, on account 
of their volatile ingredients, are 
not fit for keeping ;) and to be 
but moderately adheſive, fo as not 
to offend the ſkin ; and that it may 
without difficulty be frequently 
taken off and renewed, which theſe 
ſorts of applications, in order to 
their producing any conſiderable 
eitcct, require to be. 


Etinb. 
Take of 
; Yellow wax, eight ounces ; 
Tacamahaca in powder, four 
Ounces z 
Cloves, powdered, two ounces ; 
Palm oil, ix ounces ; 
Expre ſſed oil of mace, an ounce 
and a half ; 
Eſſential oil of mint, two drams. 
Melt the wax and tacamahacawith 
the palm oil; then removing 
the mixture from the fire, add 
814 the 
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the other ingredients and make 
them into a plaſter, according 
to art. 


THest plaſters are applied to the 
pit of the llomach, in weakneſs of 
that viſcus, in vomitings, the diſ- 
order 1mproperly called the heart- 
burn, &c. and ſometimes with good 
ſucceſs. The pit of the ſtomach 


however, as Hoffman has obſerv- 


ed, 1s not always the moſt proper 
place for applications of this kind 
to be made to: if applicd to the 
five lower ribs of the left ſide, to- 
wards the back, the ſtomach will in 
general receive more benefit from 
them; for it appears from anato- 
mical inſpection, that greateſt part 
of it is ſituated there. 


EMPLASTRUM 
VESICATORIUM. 
Bliſtering plaſter, or epiſpaſlic. 
plaſter, 

Lend. 

Take of 
Drawing | my tn two pounds; 
Cantharides, one pound ; 
Vinegar, half a pint. 

Melt the drawing plaſter, and, a 
little before is grows ſtiff, mix in 
the cantharides, reduced into a 
moſt ſubtile powder ; then add 
the vinegar, and work them well 


ther. 
toge Edinb, 


Take of 
Burgundy pitch, twenty ounces ; 
Venice turpentine, 
Cantharides, each fix ounces. 

Reduce the cantharides into a moſt 
ſubtile powder, and add them to 
the other ingredients, previouſly 
melted together, ſo as to make 
the whole into a plaſter, accord. 
ing to art. 


Compound Piſpeſtic plaſter. 


Take of 
Burgundy pitch, twelve ounces ; 


Yellow wax, four ounces; 
Venice turpentine, Ciphtert 
ounces ; 
Muſtard ſeed, 
Black pepper, each one ounce; 
Verdepris, two ounces ; 
Cantharides, twelve ounces, 
Melt the wax and pitch together; 
then add the turpentine; atd 
when this is liquefied, ſprinkl: 
in the other ingredients, fn 
powdered and mixed together; 
keeping them continually fi. 
ring, 75 as to make a platte 
thereof according to art. 
The bliſtering plaſters are to be 
kept in oiled bladders, 


Tuis laſt compoſition has lor 
been uſed in ſome particular ſhops, 
as the moſt infallible bliſter ; tho' 
either of the other two anſwer the 
Purpoſe very ſucceſsfully. Whe- 
ther the vinegar in the firſt is df 
any advantage, is greatly to be 
doubted: in ; a caſes indeed, it 
has been obſerved, that the plalter 
without this addition ſeemed at 
firſt to fail of its effeR, and that on 
taking 1t off, and rubbing the par 
with vinegar, the ſame plaſter ap- 
plied again, has bliſtered freely: bu: 
this does not appear to be ſo much 
owing to any peculiar quality of tie 
vinegar, as to its ſoftening the 
ſkin when applied in this manner, 
and fitting it for the action of tie 
cantharides : when mixed with the 
other ingredients of the plaſter, 1! 
has not this effect: it likewiſe e- 
hales in keeping, inſomuch that 
the compoſition, though ſutncient 
ly ſoft at ſirſt, becomes in no long 
time too dry. Some have been 4, 
cuſtomed to ſpare the trouble of 
making any plaſter on purpoſe for 
bliſtering, by occaſionally | preading 
ſome of the cantharides in powee! 
upon a common plaſter, 


EMPLASTRU) 


Chap. 10. 


EMPLASTRUM ANODYNO- 
DISCUTIENS.: 
An anodyne and diſcutient plaſter. 
Take of 
Cummin plaſter, two ounces ; 
Camphor, three drams ; 
Thebaic extract, one dram and 
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3 
19 hterk 


Ounce ; 


Ces. 

gether; = baff. : 

e; id Grind the camphor, with ſome 
ſprinkþ drops of oil olive, into a very 


ſubtile powder, and then mix it 
with the other ingredients, ac- 
cording to art, into a plaſter, 


EMPLASTRUM CALIDUM. 

Warm plaſter. 

Take of | 
Gum plaſter, one ounce ; 
Bliſtering plaſter, two drams. 


ith the 
ter, it 
ſe (K- 
| that 
cient 
long 
en ic 
e of 
fe for 
ading 
p Wder 
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_ them together over a gentle 
re. 


mag SUPPURANS. 
: uppurating piaſter. 
Take of os 15 , 
Gum plaſter, an ounce and a 
half ; - | 
Burgundy pitch, half an ounce. 
Melt them together. 


Tus uſes of the three foregoing 
compoſitions, which are taken from 
our hoſpitals, are ſufficiently ob- 
vious from their titles. The warm 
plaſter is a very'ſtimulating appli- 
cation, of great uſe in fixt pains, 
as in the rheumatiſm, ſciatica, be- 
ginning chilbluins, &c. 


CHAP, 


| 
| 
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CHAPT EX 2 
Ointments, Liniments, and Cerates. 


InTMENTS and linaments dif- 

fer from plaſters little other- 

wiſe than in conſiſtence. Any of 

the officinal plaſters, diluted with 

ſo much oil as will reduce it to the 

thickneſs of {tiff honey, forms an 

ointment : by farther increaſing 
the oil, it becomes a liniment. 


UNGUENTUM 
ZAGYPTIACUM. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Verdegris, finely powdered, five 
Ounces z 
Honey, fourteen ounces ; 
Vinegar, ſeven ounces. 
Boi! them over a centle fire, to the 
conſiſtence of an ointment, 


MEL ZGYPTIACUM. 
Lond, 
Take of 
Verdepris, reduced into a very 
ſubtile powder, ave ounces ; 
Honey, fourteen ounces by 
weight; 
Vinegar, {crea ounces by mea - 
ſure, 
Boil theſe ingredients together, o- 
ver a gentie fire, til they have 
cquired a due conſiſtence, and 
a redaiſh colour. On keeping 
this mixture ſor ſome time, the 
thicker part falls to the bottom; 
the thinner, which oats on the 
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particular purpoſes, they ſhould be 
wanted more acrid, they may be 
occaſionally rendered fo by ſhaking 
the veſſel, ſo as to mix up the thick 
matter at the bottom (which con- 
tains greateſt part of the the verde. 
gris) with the upper thin one, 


UNGUENTUM ALBUM, 
White ointment. 


Lond. 
Take of 

Oil olive, one pint ; 

White wax, four ounces ; 
Spermaceti, three ounces, 
Liquefy them by a gentle fire, and 

keep them conſtantly and briſkly 

ſtirring, till grown thoroughly 
cold, 


Edinb, 
Take of 
Oil olive, three pints ; 
Ceruſſe, one pound; 
White war, nine ounccs. 
Melt the wax in the oil, then grt- 
dually add the ceruſſe, and fir 
them well together, that they 
may be thoroughly mixed into 
an ointment, 


'Fnrs: are uſeful, cooling,emol- 
lient ointments, of good ſervice i 
excoriations, and other like trettings 
of the Kin. The ceruile is omitted 
in the firſt preſcription, on 2 ſal⸗ 
picion that it migut produce ſome 
11 efF:Qs,. when applied, as thele 
ud guents frequently are, to the 
tender bodies of children. Though 
there docs not ſeem to be much 
danger in this external ufc of ce- 
ruſſe, the addition of it is the les 
neceſlary here, as there is n. 


dirtment containing a more active 
preparation of the ſame metal, the 
npuentum ſaturninum 3 which may 
de occaſionally mixed with this, 
r employed by itſelf, in caſes 
here ſaturnine applications are 


uld be anted. 

nay be 

1aking UNGUENTUM ALBUM 

» thick CAMPHORATUM. 

| con- Comphorated white ointment. 
verde. Lond. 

e. This is made by adding to the 

white ointment a dram and a 

M. half of camphor, previouſly 
ground with ſome drops of oil 
of almonds, 

Edinb. 
Take of 

| The white ointment, one pound; 

e, and Camphor, rubbed with a little 

riſky oil, one dram and a half. 
uphly Mix them together, 

Tazsz ointments are ſuppoſed 
to be more diſcutient than the fore- 
going, and ſerviceable againſt cu- 
tancous heats, itching, and ſer- 
piginous eruptions. They ſhould 
be kept in cloſe veſſels, otherwiſe 

1 en the camphor will ſoon exhale : 

d ftir their ſmelling ſtrong of this in- 

they gredient is the beſt mark of their 
| into goodneſs, 
UNGUENTUM ex 

er0l- ALTHAA. 

ice n Cintment of marſhmallows. 

. Lond. 

tees Take of 

bs 8 three pints - 

l „one pound; 

ry Yellow refin, half a pound ; 

) - „Common turpentine, two Ounces, 

8 met the refin and wax with the 

* oil; they, having taken them 

* tem the are, add the turpen- 

3 une, and, while the mixture rc- 
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Tris ointment receives no vir- 
tue from the ingredient which it 
takes its name from (ſee page 330.) 
and therefore the Edinburgh col- 
lege has omitted i:. 


UNnGUENTUM ANTIPSORICUM. 
Ointment againſt the itch. 

Take of 
Elecampane root, freſh, 

Sharp pointed dock root, freſh, 
each three ounces ; 

Water-creiles, freſh and bruiſed, 
ten Ounces ; 

Hogs lard, four pounds ; 

Yellow wax, 

Oil of bays, each four ounces ; 

Vinegar, one pint ; 

Water, three piats. 

Bruiſe the roots, and boil them in 
the water and vinegar, till half 
the liquor is conſumed : ſtrain 
and ſtrongly preſs out the re- 
mainder, add to 1t the water- 
creſſes and the lard, and boil 
them till the moiſture is exhal- 
ed ; then preſs out the ointment, 
and liquefy in it the wax and the 
oil of bays. 

Sulphur is added to this ointment 
occaſionally. 


UxGUENTUM ANTIPSORICUM 
cum MERCURIO. 
Ointment againſt the itch with mer- 
cury. 

This is made by adding to the 
foregoing ointment four ounces 
of quickſilver, killed with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of Venice tur- 
pentine, and mixing them toge- 
ther, according to art, into an 
unguent. 


Tus ointments are very inele- 
gait ones, and rarely made uſe of, 
Tae firſt is likewiſe precarious in 
its effects, and though tioſe with 
tulphur and mercuiy are of un- 
do ibted effic.cy, yet they are by 
no means Itperiovr to tlie more 

ſimple 
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ſimple ointments af thoſe drugs de- 
ſcribed hereafter. The Edinburgh 
college has therefore, at the late 
reformation, very properly omitted 
both the antipſoric ointments. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
FLAVUM. 


Vila baſilicum ointment. 


| Lond. 

Take of 

Oil olive, one pint ; 

Yellow wax, 

Yellow reſin, 

Burgundy pitch, each one pound; 

Common turpentine, threeounces. 
Melt the wax, reſin and pitch, a- 


long with the oil over a gen- 


tle fire; then take them from 
the fire, add the turpentine, aud 
whilſt the mixture remains hot, 
ſtrain it. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Yellow wax, one pound; 
White reſin, one pound and a 

half ; 

Venice turpentine, half a pound; 
Oil olive, one pint. 

Melt the wax and reſin in the oil; 
then add the turpentine, and 
ſtrain out the ointment. 


Tuksk are commonly employed 
in dreſſings, for digeſting, cleanſing 
and incarnating wounds and ul- 
cers. They differ very little, if at 
all, in their effects, from the lin- 
mentum Arcæi. a 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 


NIGRUM vel 
TETRAPHARMACUM, 
Black baſilicum ointment, or 
ointment of four ingredients, 


Lond. 
Take of 
Oil olive, one pint ; 
Yelicw wax, 
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Yellow reſin, 

Dry pitch, each nine ounce; 
Melt them all together, and, whit 

the mixture is hot, ſtrain it a 


Tuis ointment was formerly d 
conſiderable efteem for healiuy ut 
incarnating wounds, &c. but is (yi 
to have an inconvenience of bein 
apt to render them foul, and pn 
cuce fungous fleſh ; at preſent; 
is rarely made uſe of; the yell 
baſilicum, and the liniment of 4 
cæus, being in general preferrel 

In the Edinburgh pharma 
pœia, the black baſilicum is G 
rected as follows, | 


Take of 1 
Yellow wax, 1 
White reſin, ſ 
Mutton ſuet, t 
Tar, each half a pound ; t 
Oll olive, a pint and a half, T 


Melt them over a gentle fire, fir 
ring them well together; u 
then ſtrain the ointment, 


How far the alterations het 
made may contribute to prevent Ta 
inconveniencies above complained ] 
of, or indeed whether the objec ( 
tions to the old ointment were wel 
founded, I cannot take upon met 
determine, Thoſe who are ti Gr 
molt converſant in the uſe of the | 
ſorts of applications, are apt 9 | 
aſcrihe more to the compolitia | 
than it has any ſhare in producing | 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUII by 


ViRIDE. 
Green baſilicum ointment. 
Lond. 
Take of T 


Yellow baſilicum, eight ouncs 
Oil olive, three ounces by m- 
ſure; 
Verdegris prepared, one ound 
M and mak them int an c- 
ment. 


Tun 


art I} 


Ty1s ointment is an efficacious 
etergent. Our hoſpitals have been 
ccultomed to prepare an ointment 
reatly reſembling this, under the 
te of Unguentum wviride detergens. 


dunces, 
ind, whit 
rain it of 


Yrmerly i | 
a UNGUENT UM CITRINUM. 
of ** Yellow ointment, 

and * Eilinb. 

reſent; ake of 
he yelby uickfilver, one ounce 3 
ent of g. Spirit of nitre, tuo Ounces 3 
referrel Hogs lard, tried, one pound. ] 
harmac Diſſolve the quickſilver in the ſpi- 


; igeſtion 1n 
im is & rit of nitre by * a 


ſand-heat; and, whilſt the ſo- 
lation is very hot, mix with it 
the lard, previouſly melted by 
itſelf, and juſt beginning to grow 
flif, Stir them briſkly toge- 
ther, in a marble mortar, ſo as 
to form the whole into an oint- 
ment. 


UNGUENTUM CARULEUM 


F 
half. 

fire, fr 
er; u 


t. FORTIUS. 
The ſtronger blue ointment. 
ons ben Lond. 
event the Take of 
mplainel Hogs lard, tried, two pounds ; 
te objec Quickſilver, one pound; 


„ere wel 


Simple balſam of ſulphur, half 


on men an Ounce. 

are th Grind the quickſilver with the bal- 
ob thelt ſam of ſulphur till they are per- 
e apt u fecily incorporated; then gra- 
1polition dually add the lard heated, and 
pducing mix them carcfully together. . 


ICUN UNGUENTUM CARULEUM 
MITIUS. 
nt, The milder blue ointment. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Hogs lard, tried, four pounds ; 
Quickfilver, one pourd ; 
Common turpentine, one Ounce. 
Grind the quickfilver with the tur- 
pentine, in a mortar, till it ceaſes 


io appear; then gradually add 


ounces, 
by mer 


e OUNCE, 
an Oli 


Tun 
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the lard warmed, and carefully 
mix them together. 


Tuis laſt unguent turns out of a 
much better blue colour than the 
foregoing, which is of a very dingy 
hue. Mercurial unguents have in 
many Caſes the ſame effects with 
the preparations of this mineral 
taken internally; and are at pre- 
ſent frequently employed, not only 
againſt cutaneous diſorders, as al- 
terants; butlikewiſe in venereal] and 
other obſtinate caſes, for raiſing a 
ſalivation. The ptyaliſm excited 
by union is ſaid to be attended 
with the feweſt inconveniencies, 
and to perform the moſt complete 
cure, In ſome conſtitutions, mer- 
curials taken inwardly, run off by 
the inteſtines, without affecting the 
mouth; and in others, they affect 
the ſalival glands ſo quickly, as to 
occaſion a copious ptyaliſm, with- 
out extending their action to the re- 
moter parts, and conſequently with- 
out removing the cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe, 


UnGuenTUM DESICCATIVUM 
RUBRUM. 
Red dejiccatirye ointment. 
Take of 
Oil olive, a pint and a half; 
White wax, half a pound ; 
Calamine prepared, ſux ounces ; 
Litharge prepared, 
Bole armenic, each four ounces ; ' 
Camphor, three drams. 
Melt the wax in the oil, and hav- 
ing taken them from the fire, 
radually ſprinkle in the other 
ingredients, ſtirring them briſkly 
together into an ointment. The 
camphor mult be previouſly 
ground with a little oil of al- 
monds, 


Tuis is ſaid to be an excellent 
dryer and healer, but 1s at preſent 
in no great eſtcem, and rarely kept 
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in the ſhops. It was retained in 
the laſt Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
but is now dropt. 


UxcuEnTUM DIAPOMPHOLY os. 
Ointn ent of pampholyx. 
Take of 
Oil olive, twenty ounces ; 
Juice of the berries of common, 
or deadly nightſhade, eight 
ounces ; 
White wax, five ounces ; 
Ceruſſe, four ounces ; 
Burnt lead, 

Pompholyx, each two ounces ; 
Pure frankincenſe, one ounce. 
Boil the oil and the juice over a 
gentle fire, till the juice 1s ex- 
haled; and towards the end of 
the coction, melt the wax in the 
oil ; then take the mixture from 
the fire, and add to it, whilſt hot, 
the other ingredients reduced to 
owder. Mix and make them 

into an ointment. 


Tuis is taken, as the preceding, 
from the laſt edition of the Edin- 
It ſtands 
recommended againſt hot in flam- 
matory ulcers and ſharp defluxions 
on the eyes; byt 1s very rarely 
made uſe of, having for ſome time 

iven place to compoſitions more 
Emple, though at leaſt equal in 
efficacy: for which reaſon 1t is now 
omitted by the college. 


UNGUENTUM.e GUMMI 
Ointment of gum elemi, 


Lond, 
Take of 
Mutton ſuet, freſh and tried, two 
pounds; 
Gum elemi, one pound; 
Common turpentine, ten ounces. 
Melt the gum with the ſuet, and 
having taken them from the fire, 
immediately mix the turpen- 


SH 
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tine; then, whilſt the maſs remains 
flaid, ſtrain it off, 


UNGUENTUM, vulgo 
LINIMENTUM, ARC l. 
The ointment, commonly called lini. 

ment, of Arceus, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, one pound ; 
Goats ſuet, or mutton ſuet, two 
pounds ; 
Venice turpentine, 
Gum elemi, each a pound and 
a half. 
Melt and ſtrain them, ſo as to make 
an ointment, according to art, 


TH1s unguent has long been 
in uſe for digeſting, cleanſing, and 
incarnating ; and for theſe pur- 
poſes is preferred by ſome to all 
the other compoſitions of this 


kind, 
UNGUENTUM EMOLLIENS. 


Empnllient ointment, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Palm oil, four pints ; 
Freſh drawn linſeed oil, three 
pints : 
Yellow wax, one pound ; 
Venice turpentine, half a pound, 
Melt the wax in the oils, over 4 
gentle fire, then mix in the tur- 
pentine, and ſtrain the ointment, 
which ſupplies the place of the 
ointment of marſhmallows. 


IT is at leaſt equal to that oint- 
ment for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title, nothing of the mucilage 
or emollient matter of the marſh- 
mallows being there retained. And 
indeed, if muciiages were blended 
with ointments, they would poſib 
diminiſh, rather than increaſe their 
emollient virtue; as they render 
oils ſenſibly leis unctuous, formivg 
with them a new compound difter- 

et 


ent 
cibl 


If 
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ent from the ingredients, and miſ- 
cible with water into a milky li- 
quor, as we have ſeen in Chap. vii. 


UNGUENTUM 
MERCURI!ALE. 
Mercurial ointment. 

Take of 
Hogs lard, two ounces. 
Quickſilver, one ounce, 

Beat them diligently together, till 
the quickſilver diſappears. It 
may hikewiſe be mace with two, 
three, or more times the quan- 


tity of quickſilver. 


Tuis is the moſt ſimple of the 
mercurial ointments, though poſ- 
fibly as efficacious as any. It re- 
quires indeed a great deal more 
labour to extinguiſh the mercury 
in the lard alone, than when tur- 
pentine, or other like ſubſtances, ate 
joined; but in recompence the 
compoſition with Jard is free from 
an inconvenience which the others 
are accompanied with, viz. being 
apt, by frequent 3 to fret 
tender ſkins, Some chuſe to ſtiſfen 
this ointment with a fourth part 
of ſuet (proportiovably diminiſhing 
the Jard) which gives it a better 
conſiſtence for uſe, 


Tus above preſcription, and re- 
mark, are from the foregoing edi- 
tion of this diſpenſatory. The col- 
lege has now received the addition 
of ſuet, in ſuch proportion as to 
make one-fourth the quantity of 
the whole ointment; the propor- 
tion of quickſilver being continued 
the ſame, The compoſition is 
now as follows, 

Edinb. 
Take of 


Hogs lard, three ounces ; 
Mutton ſuet, one ounce ; 
Quickfilver, one oance. 

Deat them diligently together in a 
mortar, till the mercurial glo- 
bules diſappear. This ointment 


is made allo with twice, and 
with thrice, the quantity of mer- 
cury. 


UNGUENTUM e MERCURIO 
PRACIPITATO. 
Ointment of mercury precipitate. 

Lond. 
Take of 
Simple ointment, an ounce and 
a half ; 
Precipitated ſulphur, two drams; 
White mercury precipitate, two 
ſcruples. 
Mixthem well together, and moiſten 
them with ley of tartar, that they 
may be made into an ointment. 


THr1s is a very elegant mercuri- 
al ointment, and frequently made 
uſe of againſt cutaneous diſorders. 
The preparations of mercury and 
ſulphur here directed, are choſen 
on account of their colour, 


UNGUENTUM NERVINUM. 
Nerve ointment. 

Take of 

Southernwood, 

Marjoram (or origanum) 

Mint, 

Pennyroyal, 

Rue, 

Roſemary, each, freſh gathered, 
ſix ounces; 

Neats-foot oil, five pints ; 

Beef ſuet, three pounds; 

Oil of bays, half a pint. 

Bail the herbs, with the neats-foot 
oil and -ſuct, till the aqueous 
moiſture is exhaled ; then preſs 
and ſtrain ont the liquid, and 
adding to it the oil of bays, make 
the whole into an ointment, 


Tuis ointment is defigned, as 
its title expreſſes, for warming and 
ſtrengthening the nerves. The 
above form 1s from the preceding 
edition of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copia, It is an ill contrived one: 

for 
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for beſides the ingredients being 
more numerous than there is any 
occaſion for, the method of treating 
them is very exceptionable. The 
warm ſtimulating, nervine virtues 
of the herbs conſiſt in their volatile 
parts, which are loſt in the boiling 
of them with the oil. The moit 

effectual method of impregnating 
ointments with theſe virtues of ve- 
getables, is that which we have for- 
merly propoſed (page 332.) and 
which the college has now received, 
adding a ſuitable quantity of the 
eſſential oil of the ſubject. The 
preſent reformed compoſition is as 
follows. 

Edi nb. 


Take of 
Mutton ſuet, two pounds; 
Oil of chamomile (by decoction) 
one pint 3 
Oil of bays, a pint and a half; 
Eſſential oil of origanum, or of 
roſewary, two ounces. 
Melt the ſuet, over a gentle fire, 
in the oil of chamomile, fo as 
to make an ointment thereof ; 
which being removed from the 
fire, flir into it the oil of bays 
and eſſential oil. 


Sou, inſtead of mixing apy 
eſſential oil with the compoſition, 
are accuſtomed to rub a few drops 
of it upon the ſurface of the plaſter 
when ſpread. 


UNGUENTUM NUTRITUM, 
The ointment called nutritum. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Litharge, 

Vinegar, each two ounces ; 
Oil olive, fix ounces ; 

Rub them id a mortar, adding the 
oil and vinegar, alternately, by 
little and little at a time, till the 
vinegar ceaſes to appear, and the 
ointment becomes uniform and 


white. 
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Tuis oiatment is troubleſome tg 
make, and does not keep well, the 
vinegar exhaling, ſo as to leave the 
compound too ftiff : for which res. 
ſon, jt is now directed to be made 
in leſs quantity than in former 
editions, It is ſuppoſed to be: 
good cooler and deliccative ; and 
is occaſionally uſed in excoriatioas, 
ſlight ſerpiginous eruptions, and 
for anointing the lips of wounds or 
ulcers that itch much, or tend u 
inflammation, 


nm 5 me A... 


UxcugnTUM OPHTHALMICUY, 
Eye ointment. | 
Take of 


Oistment of tutty, an ounce 
and a half; 
Saturnine ointment, half an ounce; 
Camphor, half a dram, 
Mix and make them into an cint- 
ment according to art. 
This ointment may likewiſe be 
made with two, three, or more 
times the quantity of camphor, 


Tuis unguent is very well con- 
trived for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title; ſcarce any of thoſe con- 
monly met with being of equal e. 
ficacy in inflammations, and hot 
acrid deſiuxions on the eyes. But 
as a good deal of caution is requi- 
ſite in the uſe of ſaturnine appl. 
cations, for ſo tender an organ # 
the eye; and as compoſitions of 
this kind may be eaſily formed ex- 
temporaneouſly, with ſuch propor- 
tions of the ingredients as the pre- 
ſcriber ſhall think fit; the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia (from the pre- 
ceding edition of which the above 


form is taken) has now omitted it hey 
UNGUENTUM e PICE. INC 
Ointment of tar. 
Lond. 
Take of ake 


Mutton ſuet, tried, 
Tu, 


IV. 


ome tg 
ell, the 
we the 
Ch rea- 


Tar, each equal weights. 
Melt them together, and ſtrain the 
mixture whilſt hot. 


- made Tuis compoſition, with the ad- 
former dition of half its weight of reſin, 
o be a has long been uſed in the ſhops as 
>» and a cheap ſabſtitute to the black ba- 
atiogs, lilicum, We 
* UNGUENTUM 
hed SAMBUCINUM, 
Ointment of elder, 

| Lond. 

Take of 
188 Elder flowers, full blown, four 

pounds; 


Mutton ſuet, tried, three pounds; 
Oil olive, one pint. | 
Melt the ſuet with the oil, and in 
this mixture boil the flowers till 
they are almoſt criſp : then ſtrain 

and preſs out the ointment. 


- ounce 
Ounce; 
n cint- 


viſe be 


Or more 


Edinb. 


Take of ä 

nphor, The inner bark of the elder tree, 

The leaves of elder, freſh, each 
ell cot- four ounces ; 
eſſed in Linſeed oil, two pints; 
ſe com- White wax, ſix ounces. 
qual . Let the bark and leaves be well 
and bot bruiſed, and boiled in the oil till 
5. But the humidity is conſumed ; then 
s RE preſs out the oil through a ſtrain- 
e appli- er, and melt in it the wax, ſo as 
organ 5 to make an ointment. 
tions of 
med ex- Taesz ointments do not ſeem 
mae uperior to ſome others; which are 
” 2 aach neater, and parable at leſs 
1 dit pence. They can ſcarce be ſup- 
t = ved to receive any conſiderable 
*r ue from the ingredients which 
itted ite ey take their name from. 
Ick. NGUENT, SATURNINUM, 

Saturnine ointment. 
3 Lond. A 
Oil olive, int; 
1 half a pint; 


oy 1 W © © od 
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White wax, an ounce and a half; 
Sugar of lead, two drams. 

Let the ſugar of lead, reduced into 
a very ſubtile powder, be ground 
with ſome part of the oil, and 
the wax melted with the reſt of 
the oil : mix both together, and 
keep them ftirring till the oint- 
ment is grown cold. 


, | Edinb, 

Take of 
Sugar of lead, one ounce z 

White wax, thtee ounces ; 
Oil olive, one pint. 

Liquefy the oil and wax together, 
and gradually add the ſugar of 
lead ; continually ſtirring them, 
till growing cold, they unite in- 
to an ointment, 


Born theſe ointments are uſe- 
ful coolers and deficcatives : much 
ſuperior both in elegancy and ef- 
ficacy to the nutritum or rripl ar- 
macum. 


UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 
The ſimple ointment. 
Lond. . 

Take of 4 EM 

Hogs lard, tried, two pounds; 
Roſe water, three ounces by 

meaſure. -.. 

Beat the lard with the roſe water, 

till they are well mixed; then 
melt them over a very gentle 

fire, and ſet them by for ſome 
time, that the water may ſub- 
fide : pour the lard off from the 
water, and keep inceſſantly ſtir- 
ring and beating it about till it 

rows cold, ſo as to reduce 1t 

into a light intoherent mals : 
laſtly, add ſo much eſſence of le- 
mons as will be ſufficient to givs 
a grateful odour, 
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UNGUENTUM ROSACEUM, 
vulgo POMATUM. 
T he roſe ointment, commonly called 
pomatum. 
Edinb. 
On any quantity of hogs lard, cut 
into ſmall pieces, and placed in 
a glazed earthen veſſel, pour as 
much water as will riſe above it 
' ſome inches; and digeſt them 
together for ten days, renewing 
the water every day. Then li- 
quely the lard with a very gen- 
tle heat, and pour it into a pro- 
per quantity of roſe water : 
work them well together ; and 
afterwards pouring off the wa- 
ter, add to the lard ſome drops 
of oil of rhodium. 


THrese ointments are in common 
uſe for ſoftening and ſmoothing the 
kin, and healing chaps. 


UNGUENTUM e SULPHURE, 
Ointment of ſulphur. 
Lond. 


Take of 
The ſimple. ointment, half a 
pound ; 
Flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhed, 
two ounces ; 
Eſſence of lemon s, one ſeruple. 
Mix them together. 


Tuis is defigoed for cutaneous 
diſorders; it is much neater than 
the unguentum antipſoricum cum 
fulphure, though, at leaft, equally 


efficacious. 


UncuenTUM 40 Ps8ORAam, 
Ointment againſt the iich. 
Take of 

Solphur, one ounce ; 

White hellebore root, in powder, 
or crude ſal ammoniac, two 
drams ; 

Hogs laid, two ounces, 

Mix, and make them into an oint- 
ment. a | 
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Part IV 


SULPHUR is à certain remedy 
for the itch, more ſafe and eflicy 
cious than mercury; for, as Dy, 
Pringle obſerves, unleſs a mercy. 
curial unction was to touch even 
part of the ſkin, there can be 10 


ſulphureous one, a cure may he 
obtained by only a partial undion, 
the animalcula, which occaſion 
this diſorder, being like other in- 
ſets, killed by the ſulphureow 
ſteams, which exhale by the heat 
the body. As to the internal ut 


of mercury, which ſome have ac * 
counted a ſpecific, there are ſevenl nd 
inſtances of men undergoing i ap 
complete ſalivation for the cure f WF 
the lues venerea, without being U, 
freed from the itch. 
The quantity of ointment, abort 
directed, ſerves for four unions: 
the patient is to be rubbed ever Let: 
night; but to prevent any diſorder be 
that might ariſe from ſtopping to 4, 
many pores at once, a fourth pat by 
of the body is to be rubbed at one 
time. Though the itch may thu - 
be cured by one pot of ointment, Bp - be 
it will be proper to renew the ap Ky 1 
plication, and to touch the par * 
moſt affected, for a few nige “ 
longer, till a ſecond quantity all 10 
is exhauſted, and in the work tua Adin 
to ſubjoin the internal uſe of (u- — 
hur, not with a view to purity tt 
lood, but to diffuſe the (teans Take 
more certainly through the fn; W 
there being reaſon to believe, thi Be 
the 3 — may ſometimes | T, 
too deep to be thoroughly deli C: 
ed by external applications. Liqu 
a 
UNGUENTUM ſp 
TRIPHARMACUM. mi 
Ointment of three ingredients til 
Lond. This 
Take of me 
Common plaſter, four ounces; in 
Oil olive, two ounces by ner for 
ſure ; by 


Vinega, 


e, that 
mes lie 


eli · 
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Vinegar, one ounce by meaſure, 
joil them together over a gentle 

fire, keeping them continually 
ſtirring till they are reduced to 
the conſiſtence of an ointment, 


Tais is a new method of pre- 
ning the unguentum nutritum, much 
ef troubleſome than the one al- 
eady deſcribed under that title. 
he compoſition proves likewiſe 
nore ſmooth and uniform, and not 
o liable to grow dry in — 
his ointment is nevertheleſs infe- 


jor, both in reſpect of elegancy 


and efficacy, to the wnguentum Ja- 
7 ninum. 


UNGUENTUM TU TIE. 
Ointment of tutty. 
Lond. 

Let any quantity of prepared tutty 
be mixed with as much purified 
vipers fat, as is ſufficient to re- 
duce it into the conſiſtence of a 
ſoft ointment, 


Tuis ointment is deſigned for an 
ophthalmic. What particular vir- 
tues it receives from the vipers fat, 
ve ſhall not preſume to determine. 


1 x the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopeia, this 
ointment was directed as follows. 


Take of 
White wax, three ouhces ; 
Beſt oil olive, ten ounces ; 
Tutty prepared, two ounces ; 
Calamine prepared, one ounce. 
Liquefy the wax with the oil over 
a gentle fire: then gradually 
ſprinkle in the tutty and cala- 
mine. continually ſtirring them, 
till the ointment grows cold. 
This ointment may likewiſe be 
madeextemporaneouſly, by mix- 
ing the calamine and tutty with 


four times their quantity of freſh 
butter. 


Is the preſent edition, the oint- 
ment is ordered to be made only 
with butter, ſtiffened with a little 
wax: and the calamine is omitted, 
for certainly calamine and tutty 
were not both neceſſary in one com- 
—— The formula is now as 
ollows. 


Take of 
Freſh butter, four ounces; 
White wax, two drams ; 
Tutty prepared, one ounce. 
Melt the wax with the butter over 
a gentle fire, and then ſprinkle 
in the tutty, continually ſtirring 
them together, till the ointment 
is grown cold. 


Tazas is one inconvetiience 
in the uſe of butter, that it ſoon 
grows rancid in keeping, inſomuch 
that the ointment made with it, 
ſhould ſeem unfit for an officinal. 
That either butter, or vipers fat, 
is more effectual, or more inoffen- 
ſive to the eyes, than the beſt ſcrt 
of Florence oil; that the tutty is 
in any reſpect ſuperior to calamine, 
or that either have, in this form, 
all the effect which they are com- 
monly ſuppoſed to have, Iwill not 
afirm, Both the calamine and 
tuty act only by virtue of the zinc 
they contain, and calamine ap- 
pears to contain the moſt of the 
two, and likewiſe to be the leaſt 
variable in its contents. But the 
pure flowers prepared from zinc it- 
ſelf (ſee page 542.) are doubtleſs 
preferable to either. 


Tus Edinburgh college have 
now added 


UNGUENTUM TUTLE 
CAMPHORATUM. 
Camphorated ointment of tutiy. 
Edinb. 

This is made. by adding to the 
foregoing ointment two drams of 
2 cam phor. 
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campher. It is prepared alſo with Melt them together over a ven 


a double quantity of camphor. 


UnGUENTUM VER MIFUGUM. 
Ointment againſt aworms. 

Take of 

Lavender-cotton, 

Wormwood, 

Rue, 


Savin, 


Tanſy leaves, freſh gathered, 


each two ounces ; 
Oil olive, a pint and a half; 
Hogs lard, one pound : 
Yellow wax, three ounces ; 


Ox gall, 


Socotorine aloes, each an ounce 


and a half; 
Coloquintida, 


Worm ſeed, each one ounce. 


Bruiſe the herbs, and boil them 
with the oil and lard, till the 
aqueous moiſture is evaporated ; 
then preſs the liquor through a 
ſtrainer, melt in it the wax, and 
afterwards add the other ingre- 
dients, boiling and ſtirring them 
together, ſo as to make an oint- 
ment. The aloes, coloquintida, 
and worm-ſeed, muſt be previ- 
ouſly reduced into a very ſubtile 


powder. 


This ointment is rubbed on the 
bellies of children for deſtroying 
worms, and ſometimes, as is ſaid, 
with good ſucceſs. It is taken from 
the p:eceding edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia: in the pre- 


fent it is omitted. 


UNGUENTUM ad 
VESICATORIA {L.] 
UNG UENTUM 
EPIPASTICUM [E.] 
Ciniment for bliſter s. 

ond, 
Take of 
Hogs lard, tried, 
Blittecing plaſter, 
weights, 


each equal 


gentle fire, and keep them con. 
ſtantly ſtirring till grown cold, 


Zadinb. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, 
Venice turpentine, each thut 
ounces ; 
Yellow wax, one ounce ; 
Cantharides, three drams, 
To the lard and wax melted toge- 
ther, add firſt the cantharids 
reduced into powder, and ther 
the turpentine : laſtly, mix the 
whole into an ointment, 


THreset ointments are added ir 


the dreſſings for bliſters, intended ts 


be made perpetual as they are called, 
or to be kept running for a conk. 
derable time, which in many chro. 
nic, and ſome acute caſes, t ey are 
required to be. Particular care 
ſhould be taken, that the canthati. 
des employed in theſe compoſitions 
be reduced into veryſubtile powder, 
and that the mixtures be made 2 
equal and uniform as poſſible. 


 UNGUENTUM 
EPISPASTICUM MITIUS, 
The milder epiſpaſtic ointment, 


Edinb, 

Take of 

Cantharides, 

White reſin, 

Yellow wax, each one ounce; 

Hogs lard, 

Venice turpentine, each ti0 
ounces ; 

Boiling water, a ſufficient qua. 
tity. 

Infuſe the cantharides in the water, 
in a cloſe veſſel, for a night; the" 
ſtrongly preſs out. and {train te: 
liquor, and boil it with the lard 
till the watery moiſture is cor. 
famed ; then add the reſin, wa 
and turpentine, and make tis 


whole into an ointment. 
118 
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Tuis ointment, | containing the 
ſoluble parts of the cantharides 
niformly blended with the other 


ingredients, is more commodious, 


and occaſions leſs pain, though 
not leſs effectual in its intention, 
than the two foregging compoſi- 
tions with the fly in ſubſtance. 


UNGUENT'UM VIRIDE. 
Green ointment. 
Lond, 

Take of 
The green oil, three pints ; 
Yellow wax, ten ounces, 

Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, and keep the mixture con- 
tinually ſtirring until ĩt is grown 
cold. 


Tuts ointment does not ſeem to 
receive any particular virtue from 
the ingredients to which its colour 
owing, 


LINIMENTUM ALBUM. 
White liniment. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Oil olive, three ounces by mea- 
ſure. 

Spermaceti, ſix drams ; 

White wax, two drams. 

Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, and keep them conſtantiy 
N ſurring, till grown 
cold. 


Tuts differs only in conſiſlence 
from the unguentum album. 


BALSAMUM VIRIDE, 
Green _ 


Edinb. 
Take of E 
Linſeed oil, 
Vil of turpentine, 
pound; | 
Verdegris, in powder, three 
drams, 


each one 


Boil and ftir them well together till 
the verdegris is diffolved. 
A balſam, ſimilar to this, is ſaid 
to have been greatly valucd by our 
ſurgeons as a detergent. 


LINIMENTUM 
'TRIPHARMACUM. 
Liriment of three ingredients. 


Lond, 
Takeof 
Common plaſter, four ounces; 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint ; 
Vinegar, one ounce by meaſure. 
Boil them over a gentle fire, con- 
tinually ſtirring them until they 
acquire the conſiſtence of a li- 
niment, 


Tuis is the ſame with the an- 
guentum tripbarmacum, except that 
the quantity of oil is here increaſed, 
to give the compound the ſofter 
conſiſtence of a liniment. 


LixttENTUM VOLATILE. 
Jolatile liniment. 
Take of 
Oil of hartſhorn, 
Spirit of hartſhorn, each equal 
parts, 
M:x them together. 


Da. Pringle obſerves, that in the 
inflammatory quinſey, or ſtrangu- 
lation of the fauces, a piece of 
flannel, moiſtened with this mix- 
ture, and applied to the throat, to 
be renewed every four or five 
hours, is one of the moſt efficact- 
ous remedies. By means of this 
warm {:mulating application, the 
neck, and ſometimes the whole 
body, is put into a ſweat, which, 
after bleediog, either carries off, 
or leſſens the inflammation. Where 
the ſkin car not bear the acrimeny 
of this mixture, the volatile lini- 
ment of the ſhops {page 449.) may 
be made trial ot, 
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CERATUM ALBUM, 
White cerate, 


Long. 
Take of | 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint; 
White wax, four ounces ; 
Spermaceti, half an ounce. 
Liquefy them all together, and keep 
them flirring till the cerate is 


grown quite cold, 


Tuis differs from the white oint- 
ment and liniment, only in being 
pf a thicker conſiſtence. 


CERATUM CITRINUM. 
Yellow cerate. 
Lend. 
Take of 
Yellow baſilicum ointment, half 
a pound ; 
Yellow wax, one ounce. 
Melt them together. 


Tuis is no otherwiſe different 
from the yellow baſilicum, than 
being of a ſtiffer conſiſtence, which 
renders it for ſome purpoſes more 
commodious. 


CERATUM EPULOTICUM. 
Epulotic cerate. 
Lond, 

Take of 
Oil olive, one pint ; 
Yellow wax, 
Calamine prepared, each half a 

ound. 
Liquify the wax with the oil, and 
4s ſoon as the mixture begins to 

grow ſtiff, ſprinkle in the cala- 
mine; keeping them conſtantly 
ſtirting together, till the cerate 
is grown quite cold. 


UNGUENTUM e LAPIDE 
CALAMINARI. 


Ointment of colam ine. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, eighteen ounces; 


Medicina] Compoſitions. 


made uſe of in practice. 


Part Iv. 


Oil olive, two pints ; 
Calamine prepared, ten ouncy 
and a half. 

Melt the wax with the oil, and on, 
dually ſprinkle in the calamine, 
mixing and ſtirring them well to. 
gether till grown cold, 


Tuns compoſitions are formed 
upon the cerate which Tuzxyn 
ſtrongly recommends in cutaneoy 
ulcerations and excoriations, and 
which has been uſually diſtinguiſt. 
ed by his name. They appear fron 
experience to be excellent epule 
tics, and as ſuch are frequent 


CERATUM MERCURIALE, 
Mercurial cerate, 
Lond. 

Take of 

Yellow wax, 
Hogs lard, tried, each half! 
und ; 
Quickſilver, three ounces ; 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 
dram. 

Melt the wax with the lard, then 
gradually add this mixture tothe 
quickſilver and balſam of (ul. 
phur,previouſlyground together, 


UnGUEnTUM PARALYTICUM, 
Palſey ointment. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, 
Oil of bays, each four ounces; 
Strong ſpirit of vitriol, one 
ounce, 
Mix, and make them into an ut. 
guent. 


Tas irritating compoſition i 
applied to numbed or paralyti 
limbs: it ſoon reddens and inflant 
the ſkin, and when this effect i 
produced, muſt be raken off ; after 
which, the part is to be anointe 
with any emollient unguent, # 
that of elder, b. 
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UnGUENTUM DIGESTIVUM, Nerve ointment, three ounces ; 


Dige/ ive ointment. 


Take of Mix them together. 
Yellow baſilicum, 
Black baſilicum, esch eight LinituEnNTUMHAMORR HOIDALE. 
ounces; Liniment for tbe piles. 


Balſam of turpentine, ſour ounces. Take of 
Mix, and make them into an oint= Emollient ointment, two ounces; 
ment. Liquid laudanum, half an ounce. 
Mix theſe ingredients with the 
yolk of an egg, and work them 


LintMENTUM ANODYNUM., 
well together. 


Anodyne liniment . 
Take of 


CHAP. 


Balſam of turpentine, one ounce. 
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EPITHEMA 
VESICATORIUM. 
Bliſtering epithem. 

L 


| 0 
AKE of 
Cantharides, reduced into 
a moſt ſubtile powder, 
Wheatflower,eachequalweights. 
Make them into a paſte with vine- 


gar, 


Tuts compoſition is of a ſofter 
conliſtence than the bliſtering pla- 
ſters, and ſor this reaſon is in ſome 
caſes preferred. Practitioners differ 
with regard to the degree of con- 
ſiſtence and adheſiveneſs moſt pro- 
per for applications of this kind, 
and ſometimes vary them occaſion- 
ally. 


CATA PLASMA e CYMINO. 
Cataplaſm of cummin. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Cummin ſeeds, half a pound ; 
Bay berries, 
Scordium leaves dried, 
Virginian ſnakeroot, each three 
ounces z 
Cloves, one ounce ; 
Honey, thrice the weight of the 
powcered ſpecies. 
Make them into a cataplaſm. 


Tais is a reformation of the 
TRERIAcA LonDinEns1s, which 
for ſome time paſt has been ſcarce 


otherwiſe made uſe of than as a 


warm cataplaſm: only ſuch of its 
ingredients are retained as contri- 
bute moſt to this intention. 


CATA PLASMA ARO- 
MATICUM. 
Aramatic cataplaſm, 

Edinb. i 
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CE APTER XIE 
Epithems. 


Take of 

Long birthwort root, 

Nap lem, each four ounce; 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
Mint leaves, each three ounces; 
Jamaica pepper, 
Myrrh, each two ounces ; 
Honey, thrice the weight of the 

powders. 

Mix and make them into a cata- 
plaſm; which ſupplies the place 
of theriaca for external purpoſes 


CATAPLASMADISCUTIENS, 
Diſcutient cataplaſm. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Bryovy root, three ounces ; 
Elder flowers, one ounce ; 
Gum ammoniac, half an ounce; 
Sal ammonaac, crude, two drams; 
Camphorated ſpirit of wine, one 

ounce. 

Boil the roots and flowers in a uf 
ficient quantity of water, till 
they become tender; and har- 
ing then bruiſed them, add u 
them the gum ammoniacun, 
diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity 
of vinegar, and likewiſe the 
ſal ammoniac and ſpirit : mixthe 
whole together, ſo as to make 
them into a cataplaſm. 


Tuts compoſition is as goods 
diſcutient as any thing that cn 
well be contrived in this form d 
a cataplaſm. In ſome of our 66 
pitals the following more ſimple 
form is made uſe of. 


CATA PLASMA DISCUTIENS. 
Diſcutient cataplaſin. 
Take of 


Barley meal, fix ounces; 
Fre 


ince:; 
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Freſh 


Chap. 12. 
Freſh hemlock, well bruiſed, 
two Ounces z " 
Crude ſal ammoniac, half an 
ounce 3 
Vinegar, a ſufficient quantity. 
Boil the meal and the hemlock 
leaves for a little time in the 
vinegar, and then mix with 
them the ſal ammoniac, 


CATAPLASMA MATURANS. 
Ripening cataplajm. 
Lond, 

Take of 
Figs, four ounces ; 

Yellow baſilicum ointment, one 
ounce z 

Galbanum, firained, half an 
ounce. 

Beat the figs thoroughly in a mor- 
tar, occaſionally dropping in 
ſome ſpirit of wine or ſtrong 
ale; then carefully mix with 
them the ointment firſt liquefied 
along with the galbanum. 


CATAPLASMA SUPPURANS, 
Suppurating cataplaſm. 


is 

Take of 

White lily (or marſhmallow) 
roots, four ounces ; 

Fat figs, one ounce ; 
aw onions, bruiſed, ſix drams ; 

Galbanum, half an ounce ; 

Yellow baſilicum ointment, 

Oil of camomile by decoction, 
each one ounce ; 

Linſeed mea!, as much as is 
ſufficient. 

Let the lily (or marſhmallow) 
roots be boiled along with the 
has, in a {efficient quantity of 
water, tili they become tender ; 
then bruiſe, and add to them 
tne other ingredients, and make 
the whole into a cataplaſm, ac- 
cording to art. The galbanum 
mult be previouſly dillolved in 
the yolk of an egg. 

7 


Epithems. 649 


Bora .theſe compoſitions are 
good ſuppurants, or ripeners ; 
though their effects probably de. 
pend more on their keeping the 
part ſoft, moiſt, and warm, than 
on any particular qualities of the 
ingredients, 


SINAPISMUS. 
A ſinapiſm, 
fra 
Take of 
Muſtard ſeed, in powder, 
Crumb of bread, each equal 
parts; 
Strong vinegar, as much as is 
ſufficient. 
Mix and make them into a ca- 
taplaſm; to which is ſometimes 
added a little bruiſed garlic. 


Ix the preceding edition two ſi- 
napiſms were deſcribed ; a /imple, 
which is that above directed, with. 
out the garlick; and a compcund, 
which is as follows, 


Take of 
Muſtard ſeed, in powder, 
Crumb of bread, each two 
ounces z 
Garlic, bruiſed, half an ounce; 
Black ſoap, one ounce ; 
Strong vinegar, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Mix and make them into a cata- 
plaſm, according to art. 


Born theſe compoſitions are 
employed only as ſiimulants: they 
often inflame the part, and raiie 
bliſters, but not fo perfectly as 
cantharides. They are frequently 
applied to the ſotes of the feet 
in the low ſtate of acute diſeaſes, 
for raiſing the pulſe and relieving 
the head, 
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COAGULUM 
ALUMINOSUM, 
Alum curd. 
Lond. 


Take 
Any quantity of the white of 


eggs. 
Agitate it with a ſufficiently lar 
lump of alum, in a tin diſh, 
until it is coagulated. 


Tuis preparation is taken from 
Riverius. lt is an uſeful aſtringent 
epithem for ſore, moilt eyes, and 
excellently cools and repreſſes thin 
defluxions. Slighter inflammations 
of the eyes, occaſioned by duſt, 
expoſure to the ſun, or other like 
cauſes, are generally removed 
by fomenting them with warm 
milk and water, and waſhin 
them with the collyrium deſcribed 
in page 620. Where the com- 
plaint is more violent, this prepa- 
ration, after the inflammation has 
yielded a little to bleeding, 1s 


one of the beſt external remedies. 


It is to be ſpread on lint, and ap- 
plied at bed-time, 


CATAPLASMA EMOLLIENS, 
- Emollient catoplaſm. 
Take of 
Crumb of bread, eight ounces ; 
White ſoap, one ounce ; 
Cows milk, freſh, a ſufficient 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part IV. 
Boil them a little together, 


CAaTAPLASMA STOMACHICUM, 
Stomachic cataplaſm. 
Take of | 
The aromatic cataplaſm, one 

ounce ; 
Expreſſed oil of mace, two 

rams; 
Anodyne balſam, as much as i; 
ſufficient to reduce them into 


a proper conſiſtence, 


bas 2 

ampborated cataplaſm. 

Take of a N 
Aromatic cataplaſm, one ounce; 
Camphor, one dram. 

Mix them together. 


CATAPLASMA 1SCHLADICUM, 
Iſchiadic cataplaſm, 
Take o 

Muſtard ſeed, half a pound; 

White pepper, 

Ginger, each one dram ; 

Simple oxymel, as much as wil 
reduce them into a cataplaſm, 


Tur uſe of theſe compoſitions, 
which are taken from our hoſpi- 
tals, may be eaſily underſtood fron 
their titles. The laſt is a ven 
ſtimulating application, and fee 


quently veſicates the ſkin, 


. 


Bſorbent earths page 62 
Acacia, Ægyptian 73 
German 205, 400 

Acids 61 
animal 143 
mineral 24 
marine 25, 448 

nitrous 25, 447 

vitriolic 25, 443 

vegetable 8, 14 

Acrids 69 
Adder 245 
Adderſtongue _ 188 
Ethiops, /ee Ethiops, ib. 
Affinities of bodies : 27 
Agaric 76 
of the oak 76 
Agrimony , 77 
hemp agrimony 139 
water-agrimony 139 

Alder | 79 
black alder 79 
Alcohol 381 
Ales medicated 301 
aperient 302 
bitter 302 
Butler's 302 
cephalic 302 
diuretic 302 
ſcorbutic 303 
Alexanders 153 
Alkaline infuſion 276 
Jalts, fixt » 423 

volatile 429 

Alkanet 87 
Allſpice 201 
Al nds 85 
expreſſed oil 266 

Almond ſoap 436 
Aloes 79 
purified 262 

gum 407 

relin 497 


Aloes elixir 
pills 
wine 
wood 

Alterative mercurials, &c. 
fee. Mercurials, &c, 

Alum 
burnt or dried 
curd 
water or ſolution 
whey 

Amber 
— 

alſam 
compound powder 
tincture 
troches 
oil, ſalt and ſpirit 
Ambergris 
eſſence 

Ammoniac ſalt, {ce Salt 

Ammoniacum gum 

purified 

jule 

milk or milky ſolution 
plaſter with mercury 

Amomum 

Anacardium 

Angelica 

candied 
diſtilled water 

Anhalt water 

Animals 

Anime 

Aniſeed 

eſſential oil 
compound water 

AntiheRic of Poterius 

Antimony | 

butter 
calx 

cauſtic 
cetuſſe 


Pad e 


Antimon 


323 
323 
292 


75 


530 


Antimony cinnabar page 539 
crocus 527 
diaphoretic 52 
emetic mild 52 
ethiops 545 
glaſs 536 
glaſs cerated 537 
panacea 535 
prepared 255, 255 
purging $37 
regulus 531 
ſolphurs 533, 534 
tinctures 319, 323 
wine 293 

Ants 143 

Apozems, ſee Decoctions. 

Apple, crab 172 
garden 171 
Aquafortis 449 
compound 451 

puri fied 450 

Aqua regia 451 
Arabic gum 149 
emulſion 606 

Arczus's liniment 638 

Archangel 163 

Aromatics 69 

Arquebuſade water 398 

Arrach, garden 97 

ſtinking 97 

Arſenic , 93 

Arſmart, biting 19 
ſpotted 95 

Arum 94 

electuary 334 
emulſion 607 
compound powder 548 

Aſafetida 95 

purified 261 
tincture 

Afarabacca on 

Aſh tree | 144 

Aſhes of vegetables 8, 22 
pearl- aſſt 126 
potaſh 160 

: Ruſlia aſhes 126 

Aſparagus 96 

Aſthmatic elixir 324 

Aſtringents 67 

Athanor furnace 32 

Avens 119 


. 


B. 

Balauſtines page 99 

Balm 175 

ſimple water 378 

compound water 383 
Balſam of amber 481 

anodyne 421, 440 

of Berne 322 

of Canada 239 

cephalic 599 

of Copaiba 99 
Friar's 322 

of Gilead 189 

green 645 

of guaiacum 321 
Guido's 421 

of life 330 
Locatelli's 58g 
odoriferous 590 
Perſian 322 

of Peru 100 
ſaponaceous 439 

of ſulphur 485 

of Tolu 101 

of turpentine 419 
traumatic 322 
Wade's ib. 
Barbadoes tar 198 
diſtilled oil 419 
Barberries 103 
gelly of 338 

Barilia 427 
Barks, ſeaſon of gathering 253 
Barley 153 
Barley water 262 
Baſil 186 
Baſilicum ointment 636 
Baſtard- ſaffron 118 
Baſtard· ſtone - par ſley 95 
Beaume de commandeur 322 
Bay- berries 164 
electuary 586 

eſſential oil 362 
Bay-leaves 164 
Edellium 10¹ 
Beans 140 
buck-beans * 


Malaca- bean 
Bearſbreech or brankerſine 
Bedſtraw, ladies 


Dr 


Rees 
Beets 
Benit herb 
Benzoine 
flowers 
magiſtery 
tincture 
Betony 
Bezoar ſtone 
prepared 
Bezoar mineral 
with tin 
Bezoardic powder 
Birch 
Birthworts 
Biſhopſweed 
Biſmuth 
magiſtery 
Biſtort 
Bitters 


itter ale 
infuſion 


tincture 
wine 
Bitter-apple 
Bitter-ſweet 
Bitter-vetch 
Bitumens 
Blackberrries 
Bleſſed · thiſtle 
Bliſtering plaſters 
epithem 
ointments 
Bloodſtone 
repared 
W Y 
Bolar earths, 
Bole-armenic 
French, &c. 


compound powders 
Boluſes o 


purging 


alexipharmac 
of alum . 
antidyſenteric 
of camphor 
of caſtor 
cathartic 


with mergury 


diaphoretie 
diuretic 


103 
119 
102 
479 
327 


16. 


103 
104 
25 5 


IN D E. X. 
page 90 


Boluſes, emmenagogue 


653 


82 
Page 5 L 


febrifuge 
hyſteric ib. 
iliac 535 
mercurial | ib. 
emetic ib. 
pectoral ib, 
ofrhubarb with mercury 76. 
rheumatic . 
ſcillitic 584 
ſudorific ib, 
treacle 15. 
turpentine ib, 
Bones 63 
Borage I 
— . 
its ſedative ſalt 430 
Box wood 110 
empyreumatic oil 418 
Brakes 142 
Bramble 211 
Bran 242 
Brankurſine 74 
Braſil wood 218 
Bread 242 
ſow-bread 94 
Briar, wild 134 
Brimſtone, /ee Sulphur 234 
Brooklime 102 
Broom 146 
butcherſbroom 211 
Broth, viper 283 
Bryony 108 
compound water 393 
Buckbeans 242 
Buckthcrn 229 
ſyrup 347 
Bugle | 109 
Bugloſs ib. 
Burdock 101 
decoction 285 
Burgundy pitch 202 
Burnet 199 
Burnet-ſaxifrage i5, 
black 200 
Butcherſbroom 211 
Butler's ale 302 
Butter of antimony 538 
Butterbur 198 
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C. 88 Pate 239 ) 
Caſcarilla 137 
Cabbages page 108 Caſfia — 
Calamine 110 electuary 586 
prepared 255 pulp 260 
cerate 646 Caſſia lignea 121 
ointment 646 Cafidon y 232 
, Calamint 1 111 Caſſumunar 121 ö 
Calamus aromaticus a ib. Caſtor ib. 
Calcination 56 bolus . 
Calomel : 519 tinctures 307, 308 
Calx of antimony 529 ſimple water 5 375 0 
mercury 512 Cataplaſms 647 | 
tin 503 aromatic ib, 
Camels hay 159 camphorated 649 
Cammock . 187 of commin 647 ( 
Camomile, /ee Chamomile 124 diſcutient ib, ( 
Campeachy wood 167 emollient 649 ( 
Camphor I2, 13 iſchiadic 10. ( 
bolus 580 ripening 648 ( 
cataplaſm ' 649 ſtomachic 649 
emulfion 606 ſuppurating 648 
Julep - 609 Catechu 56 WW: 
ointment 635 Catmint 182 
ſolution in oil x 332 Cauliflower 108 
ſolution in ſpirit 327 Cauſtic, antimonial 538 
Candies, /e Preſerves 336 common milder 429 
Canella, white 114 ſtronger ib, 
Cantharides 115 lunar 499 0 
tinctures 306 Cautery, potential 428 C 
— 232 Cayan pepper - Wc 
ountments 644 Celandine 124 C 
Capers 116 Centaury 122 C 
Caper bark 16. extract 4% C 
Capillary herbs 250 Cerate of Calamine 649 Ci 
Capſicum 201 epulotic it 7 
Caranna 116 mercurial it C! 
Caraway ſeeds g , Turner's ib, 
eſſential oil 360 white th, 
ſpirituous water 394 yellow ih, 
Cardamom ſeeds 116 Oeruſſe 123. 5ol C 
ſpirituous water 393 compound powder 555 Ce 
tincture i 307 Ceruſſe of antimony 530 Cc 
Carduus benedictus 117 Ceterach 123 Cc 
extract 375 Chalk 13 Ce 
infuſion 269 prepared 255 Co 
ſimple water 375 decoction 219 Ce 
Carline thiltle 118 julep 610 Co 
Carpobalſam 15. Chalybeate preparations, / Cc 
Carrot 135 Steel tinctures * 
of Crete 60. 


Chalybeat 


4 


Chalybeate wine page 294 
Chamomile * 
eſſential oil 361 
oil by decoction 330 
ſimple water 377 
extract 404 
wild 19 
Chaſte tree * 77 
Cheeſe rennet 145 
Cherries "on 
black cherry water 376 
winter cherries 77 
Chervil voy 
Chich peas meg 
Chickweed 81 
China root 125 
Chio turpentine ' 238 
Chocolate nut 110 
Cicely ſweet 150 
Cichory 23 
Cinnabar of antimony 539 
factitious 509 
native 126 
Cinnamon 127 
eſſential oil 361 
ſimple water 377 
ſpirituous water 394 
infuſion 277 
tincture 308 
Cirquefoil 194 
Circulatory veſſels 44, 394 
Citrons 12 
— ib 
wet 249 
Clary 153 
Clays 235 
Clivers 90 
Clove july- flowers 119 
ſyrup 342 
ſpice 119 
eſſential oil 360 
Coating glaſſes 34 
Cobalt 93 
Cobweb 90 
Cochineal 127 
-offee 128 
Colbatch's Ryptic powder 543 
Colcothar of vitriol 443 
Cold ſeeds 250 
Coleworts, garden 180 
ſea ib. 
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655 
Collection of fimples 251 
Collyriums K * 620 


dry of Rhazi 550 
Colophony 420 
Coloquintida 128 

extract 408, 414 
pills 569 
Colts foot 243 
Columbines go 
Comfry 129 
Comminution 53 
Confection of Archigenes 591 
cordial 414, 591 
of Damocrates 591 
of kermes 349 
— 589 
auline 591 
Rawleigh's 414 
Conſerves 333 
Conſerve of hipps 336 
lavender 33 
mallows . 
mint 334 
orange peel 335 
roſemary ib, 
roſes 335 
rue 34 
ſcrvy-graſs . 
ſloes 336 
woodſorrel 334 - 
wormwood 335 
Conſound, middle 109 
Contrayerva 129 
compound powder 551 
Copaiba balſam 99 
compound oil 420 
Copal 
Copper 85 
calx 498 
cryſtals 498 
volatile tincture 499 
Copperas 247 
Coral 129 
prepared 255 
Coralline 129 
Coralline mercury 513 
Coriander 129 
Cork 233 
Cornachimi's powder 553 
Cornel 130 
Corn-roſe 193 
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Coſtm 
Coſtus “ 
Cowiſlips 
ſyrup 
Crab apples 
Crab claws 
prepared 


compound powder 


Crabs-eyes 
. prepared 
Craneſbill 1 
Cream of tartar 
Creſſes 
ſciatica creſſes 
Crocus of antimony 
waſhed 
medicinal 
5 of iron, aperient 
aſtringent 
Crocus of metals 
Crowfoot-craneſb;1l 
Cryſtal 
Cryſtallization 
Cryſtals of copper 


tartar 
Cubebs 
Cucumber 
wild cucumber 
Cucurbit 
Cummin 
eſſential oil 
cataplaſm 
plaſter 
Currants, red 
gelly 
* raiſins 
Cyperus root 


7 tree 

yprus turpentine 

| „ 
Daffy's elixir 

Daiſies 

Damaſk roſe 

Damſons 

Dandelion 

Danewort 

Dates 

Dead-nettle 


Deadly carrot 
Deadly nigh:ſhade 


Ly 


46, 


130 
193 
246 
172 
114 
255 
550 
114 
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Page 99 Decantation 


Sage g 

Decoctions 268, 28 
antifebrile 201 
antihectic 283 
aſtringent 28; 

of burdock ih 

of chalk 2) 
common 257 
diuretic 283 
febrifuge 264 

for fomentations 287 

for glyſters it, 

of Japan earth 286 
Japonic 279 

icteric 289 

of logwood . 28; 
nephritic 280 
nitrous 281 
2 ib. 
eruvian 280 

ſencka th, 
ſnakeroot 281 

of tamarinds with ſena 28: 
vulnerary 2 84 

white | 278 
compound 279 

of the woods 280 
Deflagration 32 
Deliquiation 43 
Depuration 45 
Deſpumation ib 
Detonation 57 
Devil's bit 178 
Diachylon plaſter 626 
Diaſcordium 588 
Diet drinks, fee Ales, Wines, De- 

coctions. 

Digeſtion 44 
Dill 87 
eſſential oil 360 
ſimple water 314 
Diſtillation 49 
of ſimple waters 379 
of vinous ſpirits 381 
of acid ſpirits 443 
of alkaline ſpirits 439 
of eſſential oils 333 
of empyreumatic cls 413 
Dittander 105 
Dittany of Crete 135 


white or baſtard Dok 


my oo ot — ot ed ey — 


— band bond too 
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page þ Dock 
68. 20 water dock OE 163 EleQtuary, alexeterial poge 5 
28 Dodder of thyme e alterative 7 
26} Dog-roſe 123 antiepileptic ; . 
28; Dog's mercury p 3 antidyſenteric 5 bos 
il Double tongue a aromatic 3 
0 Dragons 2 3 * arum root = 4 
28 Dragant gum, ſee Tragacanth . allamic a 98 
go Draughts g of bayberries 0 
15 509 bindin 536 
284 cathartic 616 0 302 
28 ſaline caryocoſtine 3 
* 8 ib, of cat 5* 8 
i, diaphoretic 6 4 25 
diureti 17 chaly beate * 
286 1uretiic 4 90 8 
1 ancd ty deobſtruent = 
279 . yae ib, for 2 0 599 
280 oily 60 - gororrhcea 7 
23; Drops, palſey 85 of guaiacum <p 
280 of liſe 3 hæmorrhoidal 6 
* 02 
281 Dropwort my incraſſating * 
ih, Drying of ſimples — RENE A 
23% Dangs 202 phritic 60⁰ 
ib Dwart-eldes paralytic 74 
281 136 pectotal © 588 
na 282 E. Perurian 600 
2 80 BY purgative acid 601 
250 Farths, general diviſion of 21, 62 ſaponaceous 74 
Earth, fullers x of ſcammony a 
100 Japan " cf ſcordium 5855 
g Lemnian 135 of ſulphur 60 
py ſealed J — Elemi "ay 
= 1 7 . 27 
Sileſt ointment R 
4 e 107 Eleutheria 038 
on beton's ſtyptie 170 Elixir of aloes 127 
77 Lau YVarquebuſade 318 aſthmatic 323 
92 de carmes 398 Daffy's 324 
= de luce 9 of health — 
: de Rabel ' 4 of gutiacum 2 
| : 4 8 
es, De ven N 1 — _— ” compound — 
a 1 resort 
„ee prepared * pectoral 32+ 
} Elaterium 256 of provricty 5 
360 Elder 402 F 323 
berries, rob of 216 Parace'itus's 2 
flowers, (im le water 399 vi.r;vlic 4 
oil by decoctio — —_ 326 
C vintme a {{-machic wn 
Elder, dwarf * 64¹ Gterine | 224 
0 ampane | 136 of yitrol = 
candied 138 acid —— 
extract 337 6u'cihed 0 8 
— 282 M un 17 chr's = p 
edu , 1 5%5 Viva TY * 
3 597 Elks hoof 28 = 
Uu Eluti lation 
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? Elutrlation page 55 Extract of Rudius page 4056 3 
, Emerald 64 of rue 407 a 
z Emetics 70 of ſaffron 4 5 
1 Emulſions 605 of ſavin 407 * 
; Emulſion, Arabic 606 of liel :1; WE” 
with arum 608 Thebaic al 
amphorated 606 of wormwood 4c4 4 
: common 0 605 Eyebright 14) = 
oily 607 a 
| purging = 606 F. 
l of ipermacetl 607 Fats, 18, gf 
Fndive 135 prepared or purified 257 X 
Ens Veneris 449 Feathertew 174 al 
Lpithems 648 Fennel 14 
bliſtering ib. eſſential oil 301 al 
volatile 440 {:mple water 278 * 
Epſom ſalt 214 PFennel- flower 183 * 
Eryngo 139 hogs-fennel 199 
Candied 330 Fenugreek 14} 1 
Eſſence, alexipbarmac 329 Fermentation c 
of ambergris 328 Fern 142 
of lemons 363 Feverſew 174 
of Neroli 97 Figs 18 ar 
royal | 328 Figwort 223 
of the  ooff# 329 Filtration 45 
Eſſential oils 353 Fir- 72, 238 ar 
ſalts 475 Fiſh-glue 155 af 
Eebereal ſpirit 455 Flag, ſweet 111 el 
Erhiopic pills 573 yellow water-flag 147 
Echiops antimonial 545 Flax, common 169 
mineral 508 purging i, 
5 martial 494 Fleawort 200 en 
+ Evap* ration 43 Flies, Spaniſh, 1; 
" Exficcaticn 52 Fiint by er 
Expreſſion 16. Flixweed 223 
FE,» traction 43 Flower-de-luce 15 ill 
Lxtracts 403 _. yellow water flower de- luce 147 in 
Extract, cathartic 413 Flowers of benzoine 479 
of centaury 404 ſ.1 ammoniac 40) in 
of chamomile 76. ſulphur 434 Iaf 
of elecampane 405 waſhed „a 
of gentian 76. ſteel 490 
of guaiacum 407 inc 547 Glaſ 
of black hellebore 406 Fluellin 13] on. 
of hemlock 400 honey of 339 Glut 
of jalap 412 Fluxes for metals {- $7, che 
of liquorice 405 Fomentation, anodync 277 
of log wood, 406, 413 aromatic 4 
of opium by digeſtion 415 common 4 
of Peruvian b:rk 426, 413 {trengthening * 
of plantaue 400 Foxplove 153 


Frankite 


40 ankincenſe 
ee balſam 
4rl rogs (pawn 
jo allers earth 
150 ulminating gold 
umitory 
* urnaces 
* *vſfion 
G. 
8, 99 
257 zalangal 
174 zalbanum 
14 purified 
461 alenic pharmacy 
378 alls 
163 zamboge 
199 pills 
143 argariſm, aſtringent 
6 common 
142 emollient 
174 detergent 
18 arlick 
223 oxymel 
45 ſyrup 
2, 248 arnet ſtone 
155 acoigns's powder 
111 jelley of barberries 
147 currants 
163 hartſhorn 
it, quinces 
200 entian 
115 extract 
4 ermander 
223 water germander 
15 illa of vitriol 
uce 147 loger 
7 ſyru 
40) "Fe, F 
ns veſſels, coating 
„ens of antimony 
490 cerated 
542 Glaſs-wort 
157 Clauber's ſalt 
359 Clutinous ſubſtances 
$7» eher, anodyne 
" aſtringent 
- for the colic 
: ö common 
* domeſtic 
| . 
Frankia emollient 


page 248 
322 
207 
126 
489 
144 


1 b 


Glyſter, fetid page 6222 
opiate 621 
purgative 622 
ſtarch 621 
turpentine 622 
Goats rue 145 
Gold 98 
fulminating 489 
moſaic 506 
potable 489 
Golden- rod 246 
Goldilocks 232 
Gooſe raſs 90 
Gourd- ſeed 132 | 
Grains of paradiſe 146 |" 
cnidian — 5 
oily, purging 22 '| 
Graſs ets 146 
Gromwell 169 i 
Groundivy 150 þ | 
Groundpine 124 (18 
Groondſel 139 hf 
Guaiacum, gum and wood 148 * 
balſam 321 9 
elixir ib, 7 
empyreumatical oil 418 | l 
extract 407 
reſin 410 4 
tincture, volatile, 310 1 
wines 301 | i | 
Guido's balſam 421 | | / 
Guinea pepper 201 40 
Gum 13. 66 1 
Gum cf aloes 407 
ammouiacum 84 | ? 
anime 88 14 
Arabic 149 114 
cherry and plum tree 10. 4 
clem1 137 
Uulacum 148 
— 150 2 
juniper 159 
lac 162 
ſeneca 149 
tragacanth ib, 
Gum-retin 14 
ſtraining of 201 
Gypſum 23, 65 
— 3 130 
cine 259 
Vaua Hartſhorn 
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Hartſhorn gelly 

oil, ſalt, ſpirit 
Hartſtongue 
Hartwort 
Hawthorn 
Hedgehyſſop 
Hedgemuſtard 
Hellebore, black 

extract 


white | 
honey 
tincture 
Hematites 
Hemlock 
extract 
Hemp 
water- hemp 
hemp- agrimony 
Henbane, black and white 
Herb-benet 
Herb-maſtich 
Herb-paris 
Herb-truelove 
Herb twopence 
HermodeCGiyls 
Hiera picra 
ilipps 
conſerve 
Hogs-fennel 
Honey 
clarified 
Egyptian 
of fluellin 
hellebore 
of herb mercury 
of roſes 
folutive 
Horey water 
Hon eyſuckle 
Hops 
H rehound 
Hors s 
Horſeradiſh 
compound water 
IIorſetail 
Hot ſceds 
Ilena dſt Zue 
L. Vie K 
Huagary water 
Hypocilus 


tincture 


TD 5 


page 283 


Hyſſo pate 15 
egi oil th 
ſimple water zi 

J. I. 
Jaek- by · the- hedge a 
Jaap 5 
extracts 412 
reſin 419 
tinctures 310, zu 


Jamaica pepper, /ee Pimento 20 
Japan earth 


decoction 185 
tincture 411 

| troches 563 
aſmine 156 
Reric decoction 280 
Jeruſalem- oak 100 
Jeruſalem-ſage 206 
Jeſuits bark, /e Peruvian 19; 
Jews- ear gy 
Jews-pitch 106 
Incineration $6 
Indian leaf "71 
Infernal ſtone 490 


Infuſions 261 


Infuſion, alkaline 276 
antiſcorbutic th, 
bitter 7 

urgin it 

of —— 209 

cephalic 270 

of cinnamon 277 

diuretic th, 

of linſeed #... 

pectoral . 
paralytic 277 

of Peruvian bark 270 

of rhubarb 27 

of ſena 274 

with lemon th 

Injection, balſamic 63) 
mercurial th 
Inſpiſſation 0 
Ipecacoanha 159 
tincture 29) 

wine 1 

Iriſh ſlate 15 
Iron 14; 


preparations of 4 


ron, 
fingla 
aices 


I. 
o 


ulep, 


1 


Er 


Juniper 


* 


7 


Tnee-ho 
N notgra 


abdanu 
ac 

tiny 
adies-b 
adies. n 
ard, tr 
zudanu 


ron, /e Steel 
ſinglaſs 


aices 
ſcorbutic 


gjubes 


antihyſteric 
binding 


acid 
carminative 
of chalk 
cooling 
cordial 
diaphoretic 
diuretic 
fetid 
hydragogue 
hyſteric 

of muſk 

ſtomachic 
uly flowers 
Juniper berries 
eſſential oil 
rob 


Juniper gum 
wood 


7 
K. 


Lermes grains 


5 mineral 
Tnee-holl 
Lnotgraſs 


abdanum 
ac 

tinture 
adies-bedfiraw 
adies-mantle 


zudanum liquid 


ulep, alexepharmac 
of ammoniacum 


of camphor 


compound water 


confection 
ſyru p 


ad, tried or purified 
of Sydenham 


n 


page 140 
- 
263 
204 

I 
— 
612 
611, 612 
614 
bog 
610 
611 
610 
j G11 
G1 I, 612 
612 
613 
ib. 
76. 
G11, 612 
610 
612 


119 
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Lavender page 164 
conſerve 335 
eſſential oil 362 
ſpirit, ſimple 385 
compound 76, 
French 232 
er-cotton 72 
Laurel, ſpurge 164 
Lazule ſtone 165 
burnt oo 
red ib. 
white 501 
ſugar 16. 
vinegar 291 
tincture 316 
ointment 641 
Leeks 204. 
Lemnian earth 107 
Lemon juice 158 
ſyru 34 
Lemon —1 16 
candied 337 
eſſential oil 303 
Lemon tnyme 240 
Lentils 16 
Lentiſk tree ib. 
Leopards: bane 136 
Lettuce, garden 162 
wild 163 
Levigation | 255 
Ley, ſoap 428 
of iron 495 
of tartar 427 
Lily of the valley 167 
water hly 186 
white lily 167 
Lime 112 
Lime-ſtone 22, 62, 112 
Lime- water, ſimple 271 
more compounded 272 
leſs compouaded ib. 
Lime-tree 241 
Linctus, /ee Lohoch 603 
Liuiment anodyne 647 
Arcæue's 6:8 
lLzmorchoidal 6:7 
me:rcuPal 6. 6 
ſaponaceous 439 
of three ingredients 645 
volatile 440, 645 
Ligimeat 
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Liniment, white 


Linſeed 


infuſion 


expreſſed oil 


Liquid- amber 

Liquorice 
extract 

Litharge 


vinegar of 
Liver of antimony 
of ſulphur 


Liverwort 


age E45 
Pag > 


aſhcoloured, ground ib, 


noble 


Locatelli's balſam 


- Lockyer's pill 


Logwood 


decoftion 
extract 


Lohochs 


Lohoch, balſamic 
acidulous 
common 
of linſeed 
of manna, 
ſa ponaceous 
of ſpermaceti 
of ſtarch 

Lotion, ſaponaceous 


Lovage 


Lozeages, ſee Troches 


Lunar cauſtic 


p !ls 


Lungwort, ſpotted 


Lupine 
Lutes 


Mace 


M. 


eflential oil 


Madder 


Maziſtery of benzoine 
of biſmuth 
of tia 


Magneſia alba 


Maidenhair, Canada 
Engliſh 
true 


ſyrup of 


Malaca bean 


Mallow 


conſerve 


page I" 


vervain-mallow 


Mandrake 
Manna 
lohoch 
Marble 
Marigold 
Marjoram 


eſſential oil 


Marjoram, wild 


eſſential oil 
Marmalade of quinces 


Marſhmallow 


ointment 


ſyrup 


Marſhtrefoil 
Maſterwort 
Maſtich 


wood 


herb 


Materia medica 


Maudlin 
Mayweed 
Meadowſweet 
Meaſures 
Mechoacan 


Medicinal ſtone 


Medlar 
Melilot 
plaſter 
Melons 
Menſtrua 


Mercury 


alk alized 
calcined 


calx 


coralline 
corroſi ve P 


cinnabar 
dulciſied ſublimate 
dulcifed precipitate 


recipitate 
ublimate 


emetic, yellow 


ethiops 


panacea, red 


white 
precipitate, brown 


green 
red 
ſxeet 


33 


512 
5l5 
599 
518 


£22 


Mere 


Merc 


Merci 


lixture 
Moneyy, 
Mo ſaic 

Mother. 


Mother n 


of Wurtz 


purified 


ſolution 


ſublimate, corroſive 
dutcified 


ſugared 
Mercurial bolus 
cerate 
injection 
ointments 
pills 
plaſters 
purgatives 
Mercury herb, Engliſh 
French 
dogs 


Metals 
Mezereon 
Milfoil 
Milk 
ſugar of 
Milk of ammoniacum 
of ſulphur 
virgins 
Millepedes 
prepared 
wine 
Millet 
Millmountain 
Miltwaſt 
Mint 
conſerve 
eſſential oil 
, ſimple water 
* ſpirituous water 
tincture 
Mint, pepper 
eſlential oil. 
ſimple water 


ſpirituous water 
Miſletoe 


Mithridate 

Michridate muſtard 
lixtures 

Moneywort 

Moſaic gold 

Mother-of-thyme 

; bs Motherwort 


—— 
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637, 


572, 573» 


5725 


$20 
522 
507 
512 
75 
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Mereury precipitate, yellow p. 523 
f white, 
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Mouſe- ear age 98 
Mucilages "Y 66 
Mucilage of quince ſeeds 282 
Mugwort 94 
ſimple water 375 
Mu!berries 178 
7 344 
Mullein 237 
Muſt room, duſty 170 
Muſk 173 
bolus 580 
jolep 610 
Muſtard feed 227 
expreſſed oil 266 
whey 288 
hedge-muſtard 139 
mithridate-muſtard 240 
treacle-muſtard ib. 
Myrobalans 179 
Myrrh 186 
compound elixir 326 
compound powder 552 
tincture 313 
tincture with aloes 314 
troches 561 
Myrtle 180 
N, 
Nard, Celtic 131 
Indian ib, 
Navew | 180 
Nep 132 
Nephritic wood 182 
Nettle, dead 163 
Roman 248 
Nightſhade, common 227 
deadly 16. 
woody 136 
Nitre 183 
anti monĩated 529 
cubic 470 
fixed 426 
purifi-d 462 
vitriolated 467 
decoction 28 ˖ 
troches 562 
ſpirit | 447 
N dulcified 456 
Nutmegs 184 
: roaſted 259 
Uu4 . Nutmegs, 


664 n 
Nutmegs, eſſential oil page 363 Oil of mace, exp. page 18; 


expreſſed oil 185 
ſpirituous water 396 


O. 
Oak 207 
Oak of Jeruſalem 108 
Oats | 97 
Ochre 23, 186 
Odoriferous balſam 590 
eſſence 328 
oil 332 
troches 566 
water 386 
Oils, by infuſion and coction 330 
expreſſed 10, 265 
empyreumatic 418 
| rectiſied 421 
eſſential | 353 
concrete 12 


Oil of almonds, ' expreſid 266 


of amber, empyreumatic 481 


animal, em'yreum. rect. 421 
of aniſeed, r/ential 360 
of Barbadves tar, emp. 419 
of bayberries, . 362 
of bays, exp. 164 
of box, emp. 418 
of bricks, - emp, 419 
camphorated 332 
of caraway ſeeds, . 360 
of chamomile, . 361 
of chamomile, deco, 330 
of cinnamon, ef. 361 
of cloves, iff. 360 


of Copaiba compound,emp. 420 
of cummin ſeeds, . 361 


of dill feed, J. 360 
of eider, d. coct. 331 
of fennel ſecds, &. 361 
grecn, decodt, „ 
of guaiacum, emp. 418 
of hartſnorn, emp. 430 
of hyſſo p. . 362 


of Jamai-a pepper, 4/. 364 
of juniper berries, . 302 


of lavender, V. ib, 
of lemon peel, ef, 266, 363 
of linſced, cp. < 266 


of mace, J. 


of marjoram, e/. 363 
of mint, ef. ib. 
of mucilages, decect. 331 
of muſtard ſeed, . *66 
of Neroli, . 97 
of nutmegs, . 185 
of nutmegs, exp. 363 
odoriferous, infuf. 332 
olive, exp. 186 
of orange flowers, ef. 97 
of orange peel, . 266 
of origanum, . 364 
palm 101 
of pennyroyal, ,. 364 
of pepper - mint, . 363 
of rhodium, . 564 
rock 198 
of roſemary, V. 364 
of rue, %. 364 
of ſaint Pan's wort, infu/. 441 Olib 
of ſaſſafras, J. 365 Oliv 
of ſavin, eff. + 364 Orel 
of ſoot, emp. 414 Onio 
of turpentine 365, 419 Opiu 
of wax, emp. _ 
of wormwood, . 359 


Oil of ſulphur, / called 4 
of tartar per deliquium 427 


of vitriol 44} Opob 
Oily draught - 607 Opod 
emulſion ib, Opop 
purging grain 226 Oracl 
Ointment of Arczus 643 Oran, 
baſilicum, black 636 
TY green ib, Oran 
yellow ih, 
for bliſters 644 
blue, milder 65 
ſtronger ih, 
of x: ce" 646 
digeſtive 647 
drying » by Orchi 
Egyptian by Origa 
of elder 6g! 
emollient 636 Orpin 
epiſpaſlic 644 Orpin 
for the eyes 640 Orris 
of four ingredients 65 Oſmu 
green 645 Otter 


of gum elemi 43A Oxeye 
. Ointmen 


Ointment for the ĩteh page 635, _ 


of marſhmallows 


mercurial 


of mercury precipitate 


nerve 


nutritum 
paralytic 
pomatum 


of prompholix 


ſaturnine 


ſimple 


of ſulphur 


of tar 


of three ingredients 


of tutty 


with camphor 


vermifuge 


white 


with camphor 


yellow 


Olibanum 


Olives 


Oneberry 


Onions 


Opium 


extract by long digeſtion 


ſtrained 
tinctures 


pills 


Opobalſamum 
Opodeldoc 
Opopanax 


Orach 


Oranges, Seville 
Curaſſoa 
Orange peel 


Orchis 


Ori ga 


num 


eſſential oil 


Orpiment 
pine 


Ortis 


root 


candied 


conſerve 
eſſential oil 


ſyrup 


{:mple water 
ſpirituous water 


Oſmund-ro yal 
Ottoclla 


Oxeye daiſy 
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Oxymel of garlick page 351 
pectoral 16. 
ſimple 352 
of ſquills 351 
Oyſterſhells prepared 255 
P. 
Palm oil 191 
Palmer's powder 463 
Palſey — 386 
Panacea of antimony 535 
of mercury, red 514 
white 520 
nitrous 4653 
Panic 192 
Paradiſe grains 148 
Pareira brava 193 
Parſley, common 199 
ſimple water 379 
Macedonian 199 
baſtard ſtone 85 
Parſneps 194 
Peach 5 195 
Pearls 172 
prepared 25 
Pearl-aſhes 12 
Pear · barley Ig 
Peas 202 
Pellitory of Spain 207 
of the wall 194 
baſtard 206 
Pennyroyal 76. 
eſſential oil 364 
ſimple water 379 
ſpirituous water 397 
Peony 191 
compound water 396 
Pepper 200, 201 
Jamaica, /ee Pimento 201 
Pepperwort 165 
Peruvian bark a 195 
de coction 280 
electuaries 600 
extracts 405, 413 
reſin 411 
tinctures 308, 30g 
Wine 300 
infuſion 270 
Petroleum 198 
Fhilonium 596 
Pike. 
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Pilewort page 125 Plaſter, anodyne diſcutient page 65 
Pills 567 antihyſteric 
aloetic | 568 bliſtering 63 
aromatic 567 cephalic 625 
chalybeate 570 common 626 
cochiæ 569 common ſticking 62 
of coloquintida, ſimple 568 common with gums i 
with aloes 569 common with mercury 629 
common 576 of cummin 628 
deobſtruent 570 defenſive ib, 
purgative 26, diachylon 626 
dyfenteric $77 drawing 625 
ethiopic 373 epiſpaſtic 632 
fetid 571 with gums 627 
gamboge 572 of hemlock 626 
gummoſe 571 melilot 628 
of jalap 568 mercurial 629 
Lockyer's 535 of mucilages 630 
lunar 492 Oxycroceum 628 
Mathews's $74 red lead. 630 
mercurial 572, 573, 574 ſaffron 628 
of olibanum 575 ſticking 627 
pacific 574 ſoap 631 
pectoral 575 ſtrengthening 630 
Plummet's 576 ſtomach 631 
Rudius's 408 ſuppurating 633 
Rufus's -- 006 volatile 440 
of ſcammony with aloes 568 warm 633 
ſaponaceous $75 Wax 625 
ſculitic 576 Plums 205 
of ſpermaceti 578 Poley-mountain 203 
ſtomachic - 576 Polypody ib, 
ſtorax | 575 Pomatum 642 
ſtrengthening 577 Pomegranates 148 
of tar i6. Pompholyx 204 
of two ingredients 569 Poplar buds ib, 
Pimento 201 Poppies, garden 192 
eſſential oil 304 ſyrup 344 
ſimple water 379 wild 193 
ſpirituous water 396 ſyrup 345 
Pimpernel Potaſh f 126 
Pine tree . 200 Poterius's antihecic 543 
Piſtachio nuts 185 Poultice, ee Cataplaſm. 
Pitch 202 Powders 547 
Jews pitch 106 Powder of Algeroth $39 
Plantane 202 of amber compound 554 
extract 400 antiepileptic 552 
Plaſters 624 aromatic 555 
Plaſter adhefire 627 - of arum compound 548 
of ammon. with mercury 629 bezoardic $5! 
— 62 
auod y ne 4 * 


Po 


Prec 
Preſe 
Preſe 


Prim 
Prun 
Prun 
irs 
ulp: 
Pom; 
Purg 
Purg 
Pur, 
N 
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Powder for the bite of a mad dog 
page 541 

of bole with opium 549 

of bole without opium ib, 


carminative 557 
cathartic ſaline 26. 
| cephalic 554 
| of ceruſſe compound $550 
des chartreux 535 
ö of contrayerva comp. 551 
| Cornacchini's 553 
: of crab's-claws comp. 550 
ö to promate delivery 552 
; diuretic 57 
3 fever 531 
) Gaſcoigns's 551 
J of hiera-pi-ra 555 
3 for the king's evil 558 
0 for the gout 556 
8 of myrrh compound 562 
7 prince's 514 
1 of ſcammony 553 
0 of ſcordium with opium 556 
1 without opium 555 
3 of ſena compound 55 F 
0 ſternutatory 16. 
13 ſtrengthenin 558 
5 ſtyptic of Colbatch 543 
5 ſtyptie of Helvetius 554 
3 temperating 558 
þ, teſtaceous compound $550 
42 teſtaceous cerated 556 
48 of tin 503 
04 of gum tragacanth 554 
ih, vermifuge , 558 
2 Precipitation "47 
44 Preſerves 336 
93 Preſerved angelica 33 
45 elecampane 76. 
26 eryngo 336 
43 lemon peel 33 
; orange peel 16. 
547 Primroſe 204 
39 Prunel ſalt 468 
554 Prunes 205 
552 Puff- ball 170 
555 Pulps, extraction of 260 
barten 194 
„ bete dn 169 
dafs oily grain 226 
der wſlain | 204 


Putrefaction 71 1 8 
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Queen of the meadows page 248 
Quicken tree 228 
Quicklime 112 

Quickſilver 91 

Quinces 133 

gelly 338 

3 343 
Quince ſeed 134 
mucilage 282 

R. 

Rag wort 155 
Raihns 248 

Rape 181 

ART" 110 
yru 
Rattleſnake — — | 

Realgar 93 
Reduction 56 

Regulus of antimony 531 
martial 532 

medicinal 531 

ſtellate 533 

Reſins 409 

Reſin of aloes 407 
black 420 

of guaiacum 410 

of jalap 16. 

of Peruvian bark 411 

of ſcammonỹʒ 410 
yellow 368 

Reſt harrow 187 

Revivification 56 

Rhapontic 209 

Rhodium wood 167 
: eſſential oil 364 

Rhubarb | 208 

roaſted 259 

infuſion 275 

ſyrup with ſena 347 

tinctures in ſpirit 315 

tinQure in wine 296 

Rice 190 

Riſigal 93 
Rob of elderberries 299 
of juniper berries 408 
Rocket 139 
Rock- oil 198 
Rod, 
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Rod, golden 
Roſe, — OE _ 
fimple water 380 
ſyrup 346 
whe 288 
Roſe, — 209 
conſerve 335 
honey 350 
ſugar 564 
ſyrup 346 
tincture 275 
vinegar 289 
Roſemary 210 
_ conſerve 335 
eſſential oil 364 
: ſpirit 334 
Roſewood 167 
” Rue 211 
' _ conſerve 334 
extract 407 
eſſential oil 364 
ſimple water 380 
Rue, goats 145 
Rupturewort 153 
Ruſh, ſweet 159 
Ruſſia aſhes 126 
Ruſt of ſteel prepared 493 
Rye 224 
8. 
Saffron 131 
extract 411 
ſyrup 343 
tincture 309 
wine 
Sagapenum 21 
— 216 
dl Jeruſalem 206 
wood-ſage 216 
$ago ; 213 
Saint John's wort 4 154 
7 oil by infuſion 331 
Salep 221 
Saline mixture, antiemetic Gig 
cathartic 61,6 
diuretic 617 
Salts, table of the quantities 
ſoluble in water 39 
ine 0 


BE 4 
Salts, alkaline, fixt pare 42 
volatile . — 
—_—_ 14» 475 
neutral 458 
Sal ammoniac 213 
purified 6 
_—_ of * 
pirit 
dulcified — 
volatile ſalt 434 
Sal gem 215 
Salt of amber 481 
purified 482 
bitter purging 214 
common or ſea 216 
ſpirit L 
coagulated 470 
dulcified 457 
diuretic 471 
of hartſhorn 439 
polychreſt 467 
prunel 468 
purgiog of Glauber ib, 
of ſaline waters 214 
ſedative 480 
of Seignette 474 
of ſoot 434 
of ſorrel 475 
of ſteel 497 
of tartar 422 
of tin 503 
of vitriol 464 
of wormwood 425 
of zinc | 542 
| Saltpetre, ſee Nitre 183 
Samphire 131 
Sand-bath 13 
Sanicle 217 
Sapphire 64 
Sapphire-coloured water 619 
Sarcocol 219 
Sarſaparilla 220 
Saſſafras ib. 
eſſential oil 365 
Saturnine tincture 3.0 
ointment 641 
Satyrion 221 
Sauce-alone 78 
S. vin 212 
extract 407 


Savir 


Savo 
Saunt 


Saxif 


Scabi 
Scam 


Sciati 


Scord 


Scorze 
Scury) 


Seurvy 
Sea-ho 
Sea mi 
Sea-on 
Sea-ſal 
Sealed 


) 
| 
| 
) 
) 
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Savin eſſential oil page 364 
ſimple water 380 
Savoury 221 
Saunders, white, yellow; red 217 
Saxifrage, burnet 199 
ineadow and white 221 
Scabious 16. 
Scammony ib, 
electuary 588 
compound powder 553 
reſin 410 
Sciatica creſſes 156 
Scordium 223 
electuary 588 
compound powder 555 
Scorzonera 223 
Scurvygraſs 128 
conſerve 334 
ſpirit 387 
golden 388 
1 Scotch 108 
Sea-hol 139 
Sea moſs 129 
Sea-onion, ſ%e Squill 222 
Sea-ſalt, /e- Salt common 215 
Sealed earths 107 
Sebeſtens 224 
Seggrum 155 
Sele t ites 23 
Self heal 205 
Sena 224 
infuſions 1 274 
powders compoun 
ſyrup with rhubarb — 
tinctures 316 
Seneka root 225 
3 decoction 286 
enica gum 1 
Septfoil = 
Septic ſtone 428 
dermountain, or hartwort 226 
rvice 228 
dhepherds-purſe 110 
dileſian earth 107 
Silk 226 
vilver R 61 
reparations 0 0) 
. — | = 
dimaruba 227 


Simples, rules for collecting 251 


and preſerving 


Simples, general titles page 249 
including ſeveral ib, 
of their medicinal ' 


diſtributions 59 
Sinapiſm 648 
Skinks 223 
Slate, Iriſh 153 
Sloes 20 
conſerve «+ *" 33 
inſpiſſated juice 205, 400 
Smallage 5 
Snails 170 
Snakeroot, Virginian 226 
decoction 281 
tincture 317 
Snakeweed | 105 
Sneexewort 206 
Soap, almond 436 
hard a ; 218 
uriſie 
ſoſt — 
of tartar _— 
Soap leys : 428 
Soap plaſter 631 
Soapwort 219 
Soldanella 108 
Solomon's ſeal 227 
Solution 39 
Solution of mercury $22 
t | 144 
oil, ſalt, and ſpirit 434 
tincture 310 
Sorrel 74 
eſſential ſalr 475 
wood ſorrel 170 
conſerve 334 
Southernwood 72 
Sowbread 94 
Spaniſh flies 1 8 
Spar 8 22, 
Sparagus i 96 
Species aromatie 
4 of ſcordium with opium + 
without opium 558 
Speedwell, female 137 
male 244 
aceti 22 
lohoch 60 4ꝗ 
paoills 578 
Spignel 177 
Spike 164 


Spikenard 


(o 


. 


ls 
yru 
troches 
vinegar 


Squills, 


Starch 
glyſter 
ohoch 
Staveſacre 
Steel 
alkalized 
ſoluble 
ſugared 
ſulphurated 
tartarized 
crocus 
flowers 
ley | 
ruſt prepare 
ſalt 
tinctures 
vitriol 
wine 
Sternutatory powder 
Stœchas 
Stone - parſley, baſtard 
Stone, infernal 
medicinal 
ſeptic 
Stones, precious 
Storax 
ſtrained 
liquid 
Stawberry buſh 
Styptic powder 
tincture 
water 
Sublimation 


Sublimate mercury, corroſive 515 


page 


576 
346 


51 


Spikenard page 181 
Spirits, acid 443 
alkaline 430 
vinous 381 

table of their weight 37 

Spirit of amber 481 
aromatic ſaline 441 
ethereal 455 

of hartſhorn 430 

of lavender, fimple 385 
compound 385 

of Mindererus 473 

of nitre 447 
dulciſied 456, 

of roſemary 384 

of ſaffron 411 
ſaline aromatic 441 

of ſal ammoniac 434 

with quicklime 435 

dulcitied 441 

of ſcurvy-graſs 387 
purging 388 

of ſea ſalt 448 
coagulated 470 

- dulcified 457 

of ſoot | 434 

of ſulphur 444 

of turpentine 305 

of vinegar 451 

of vitriol 443 
dulciſied 453 

volatile aromatic 441 

fetid 16, 

ſuccinated 442 

of wine, proof 230 
rectiſied 229, 381 

camphorated 4327 

tartarized 383 

Spleenwort 123 
Sponge 230 
burnt 259 
Spunk 76 
Spurge 241 
Spurge-flax 241 
Spurge-laurel 164 
Spurge- olive 177 
Squills 222 
baked 258 

dried ib, 

bolus 584 
 oxymel 351 


dulcified 518 
Succory 125 
Sugar 212 
of milk 478 
of roſes 564 
of lead 501 
Sugar-cakes, anthelmintic 564 
Sugared mercury 503 
ſteel 337 
Sulphur 234 
balſams 485 
flowers 454 

lac 


Sulph 


Sulphi 
Sumac 
Swallo 
Sweets 
Sweet- 
Sweet- 
Syrups 
890 up, 


J T ²˙ m ore, 


2 
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Sulphur liver page 486 
ointments 642 
recipitated 487 
[pic or oil, / called 444 
tinfture 319 
volatile 437 
troches 562 
water 446 
of antimony 525 
golden 534 
precipitated 533 
Sulphurwort 199 
Sumach 236 
Swallow-wort 244 
Sweets 68 
Sweet-ruſh 159 
Sweet-trefoil 169 
Syrups 338 
Syrup, . balſamic 342 
of buckthorn 3 
of clove· july · flowers 42 
of 2 346 
of garlic 240 
of ginger 349 
of kermes 34 
of lemon juice ib. 
of maidenhair 345 
of marſhmallows 340 
of meconium 344 
of —— ib, 
of orange p 341 
peftoral 341» 345 
of parden poppies 344 
of wild poppies 345 
of quinces 343 
of pale roſes 346 
of dry roſes 16. 
ſolutive of roſes ib, 
of raſberries 
of ſaffron * 
of ſena and rhubarb 34 
ſimple 70 
of {quills 346 
of ſugar 347 
of violets 348 
; "Ie 
ablets, „e Troches 560 
Xamalaca 236 
* 23, 65 
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Tamarinds ; page 236 
decoction with ſena 282 
Tamariſk 237 
Tame-poiſon 244 
Tanſy 237 
wild 97 
Tar | 202 
ointment 649 
pills $77 
water 270 
Tar, Barbadoes 198 
oil 419 
Tartar 5. 237 
creme 474 
cryitals 473 
emetic 540 
ley or oil per deliquium 427 
regenerated 470 
ſalt 423 
ſoluble 470 
terra foliata 472 
vitriolated 465 
Tartarized ſpirit of wine 383 
ſteel 495 
Tea 240 
antiphthiſical 277 
Thebaic extract 261 
tincture 298 
Thiſtle, bleſſed 117 
carline 118 
Thorn, white or haw 22 
buckthorn 25 
Thyme, common and lemon 240 
mother of 226 
Tin 231 
calx 503 
magiſtery 506 
owder 50 
Fale * 
Tincal 167 
Tinglaſs, /e Biſmuth 10g 
Tinctutes 305 
Tincture of amber 318 
of ambergris 328 
of antimony 349 - 
diaphoretic 320 
antiphthiſical 316 
aromatic 0 
balſamic = 
of benzoine 327 
bitter 305 
Tinctute 


* 

— 
* 
D 


. — - 
2 + As 


3 
— 
Os 
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L. \ 
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Tincture of cantharides page 306 


of cardamom ſeeds 307 
of caſtor 


of caſtor compound 308 
cephalic 
halic purging 16. 
cinnamon 308 
of copper, volatile 499 
fetid 309 


of guaiacum volat. 310 
of black hellebore 313 


of white hellebore 321 
of jalap 310 
of laß, pms 311 
of Japan eart 16 
of ipecacoanha 295 
of iron 312 
of lac ib, 
of martial lowers #6. 
of melampodium 313 
of mint 269 
of myrrh 313 
of myrrh and aloes 3 + 
of opium ib, 


of Peruvian bark 308 
of rhubarb, ſpirituous 315 


vinous 2 
of roſes 3 
royal 328 
ſacred 297 
of ſaſfron 309 
of ſalt of tartar 320 
ſaturnine 316 
of ſena 76. 
of ſnakeroot 317 
of ſoot 310 
of ſteel 312 
flomachic 298, 317 
ſtyptic 317 
ſadorific 319 
of ſulphur 16. 
of ſulphur, volatile 487 
thebaic 298 


of balſam of Tolu 320 
for the rooth-ach 329 


of valerian 321 
of veratrum ib. 
Toads 109 
Toadflax 0 168 
Tobacco 182 


Tobacco pipe cla 126 


* 
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Tolu balſam page 101 
Tormentil 241 
Touch wood 76 
Tragacanth gum 149 


compound powder 354 
Treacle, Andromachus's 1 


Edinburgh 595 
Venice 592 
Treacle bolus, 534 
vinegar 291 

water 391 
Treacle-muflard 240 
Trefoil, ſweet 1069 
marſh 242 
Troches 5bo 
of amber $54 

antacid 6; 

antacid laxative 306 
anthelmintic th, 
antimonial 565 

7 bechici 560, 561 
| cardialgic 563 
of Japan earth th, 

of myirh 501 

nerve 565 

of nitre 502 

of red lead 591 

pectoral, black, white, 

&c. Fi 

purgin 59 

of rubarb is 

of roſes 594 
ſialogogue 865 

: of ſquills 562 
ſtomachic 560 

of ſulphur 502 

ſweet- ſmelling 500 

white of Rhaſſ 569 
Truelove, herb 15% 
Turmeric 13] 
Turneps - 258 
Turner's cerate 649 
Turpentines 230 
balſam 419 

bolus 5b 

glyſter 621 

oil and ſpirit 365» 4'9 

Turpeth mineral $7 
root " 

Tatty 4 270 


prepared 729 


Tatty ot 
Twopenc 


'alerian, 


Vegetabl, 


Venice tre 
tu 


Verdegris 


Verjuice 
Vermilliot 
Vervain 
Vervain-n 
Veſſels 
Vetch, bit 
Vice tree 
Vine, wil, 


Vinegar 


tr 


ductic 


Viperſgraſ 
Virgins mi 
Vitrificatic 


Tatty ointments page 
Twopence herb 
V. 
erian, garden and wild 
mixture 
tinctures 


Vegetables, their analyſis, &c. 


rules for collecting 
Venice treacle a 
turpentine 
Verdegris 
prepared 
Verjuice 
Vermillion, /ze Cinnabar, 
Vervain 
Vervain- mallow 
Veſſels 
Vetch, bitter 
Vice tree 
Vine, wild 
Vinegar 
* diſtilled 
of litharge 
prophylactic 
of roſes 
of ſquills 
treacle 
Vinous liquors, their pro- 
duction and qualities 
8 
rup 
Vipers F 
broth 
wine 
fat prepared 
Viperſgraſs 
Virgins milk 
Vitrification 
Vuriol, green, blue, white 
of iron 
of zinc 
calcined 
purified 
colcothar 
gilla 
oil or ſpirit 
ſpirit dulcified 
„ elkcirg 
Vitriolated nitre 


643 
184 
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Vitriolated tartar 
Unctuous ſubſtances 
Unguents, /ez Ointments. 


Uſquebaugh 317 
Uſtion 58 
W. 

Wade's balſam 332 
W. kerobin 94 
Wallflower 124 
Walnut 158 
Waſhing over of powders 257 
Waters diſtilled, ſimple 370 

ſpirituous 381 
Water alexeterial, ſimple 374 
ſpiritoous 391 
with vine - 
gar. ib. 
alum 619 
angelica 375 
Anhalt 388 
aniſe:d, compound 392 
arquehuſade 398 
aromatic 395 
bal a ſimple 378 
balm, compound 383 
barley 282 
bryony, compound 393 
cara way 39+ 
cardamom 393 
carduns 375 
caſtor 16. 
chamomile 377 
black cherries 376 
cinnamon, ſimple 377 
ſpirituous 394 
dill ſeed 374 
elder flowers 389 
fennel 378 
honey 386 
Hungary 334 
hyſſop 378 
hyſteric 393 
juniper 394 
lime, ſimple 271 
compound 272 
mint, fimple 39 
ſpirituous 395 
mugwort 37 
nephritic 3 
X x 
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bag: 46g 
67 


40 
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Wat. r, nutmeg 


. parſley 
| — ſimple 


© © _ , 
oo 
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page 396 
odoriferous 
orange peel, fimple 
orange peel, ſpirituous 393 


Mo 


pennyroyal, ſpirituous 379 
peony, compoun 396 
peppermint, ſimple 397 
peppermint, ſpirituous 395 
Jamaica pepper, ſimple 379 


Jamaica pepper, ſpirit. 399 
phagedænic 


lague _ 
hor e-radiſh 59 
roſe 380 
rue ib. 
ſopphire · coloured 619 
ſavin 380 
ſtyptie 620 
ſu!phurated 446 
tar g 270 
treacle 391 
vitriolic blue 620 
vitriolic camphorat, 16. 
valerian, compound 393 
vulnerary 398 
wor mwood 390 
Waterflag 5 147 
Water germander, ſee Scordium. 
Wax, white and yellow 122 
oil 420 
plaſter 625 
Weights 36 
table of the weights of liquids 37 
Wheat 242 
Whey 162 
alum 288 
laxative ib. 
muſtard ib. 
ſcorbutic 289 
Whin, petty 187 
Wines 1 
aloetic alkaline 292 


386 
375. 


Wine, antimonial Page 293 
aromatic 209 
bitter 20 
emetic 293 
ſebrifuge 300 
uaiacum 301 
ipecacoanha 295 A* 
millepedes 29x A 
ſaffron 20, beten 
ſcorbutic 209 Abfinth 
ſteel 1% LD 
viper 20; Acacia! 
Winter cherries 7 Acanthu 
Winter's bark 243 Aeetoſa 
Wolf*sbane 136 Acetoſe 
wholeſome go Actum 
Woods, decoction of 280 
eſſence 429 ] 
Woodbine 169 ] 
Woodroof 95 I 
Woodſorrel 170 { 
conſerve 334 ft 
Worms, earth- 170 Aconity 
Wormſeed 218 Acorus 
Wormwood, common 7 : 
Roman and ſea 7; WI Avant! 
conſerve 33; Wh £cug0 
extract 404 
eſſential oil 350 Ks uſt 
fixt falt 42; Kchior 
compound waters 390 
Aoallo 
V. * 
Agerat 
Yarrow 177 Agu us 
Apreſt; 
Z. Agrim 
Alcea 
Zarnich 1Achin 
Zedoary 243 WW Alcis v 
Zinc 240 Alcohc 
preparations of zu Alkek 
Alliari 
Alliun 
Alnus 
Aloe 
"oe, 
Alſine 


Ind 


Index Medicamentorum. 


BIES fage 71 Althæa age 82 
Abies canadenſis . 238 Alumen * 16. 
Abrotanum 72 uſtum 464 
Abſinthium ib. Amaradulcis 136 
Acacia 73 Ambragriſea 83 
Acacia germanica 205, 400 Ammi ib, 
Acanthus | 74 Ammoniacum gummi 84 
Acetoſa 16. purificatum 261 
Acetoſella, Viae Lujula 170 Amomum verum 84 
Acetum 74 vulgare 85 
diſtillatum 451 Amurca 187 
lithargyrites 291 Amygdalæ 8 
prophylacticum 290 Amy lum 242 
roſaceum 28) Anacardium 86 
ſcilliticum ib. Anagallis ib. 


theriacale 291 Anchuſa 8 
Aconitum ſalutiferum go Anethum ib, 
Acorus vervs 111 Angelica | ib. 


vulgaris 147 Anguilla 83 
Adianthum 75 Adguria 127 
Erugo i6, Anime 88 
przeparata 255 Aniſum ib, 
As uſtum 498 Anonis 187 
Ethiops antimonialis 545 Anſerina 91 
martialis 494 Anthora be go 
mineralis 50g AntiheQicum Poterii 543 
Agallochum 75 Antimonium 89 
Aparicus 16. catharticum 537 
Ageratum 76 diaphoreticum 529 
Agnus caſtus 77 lotum ib. 
Agreſta 247 5 nitratum ib. 
Agrimonia 77 præparatum 255 
Alcea 16. Aparine 90 
Alchimilla ib. Apes | . 
Alcis ungula | ib. Apium hortenſe 199 
Alcohol 381 paluſtre 90 
Alkekengi 77 Apozema aperiens 284 
Alliaria 78 Aqua abſinthii 390 
Allium 16. alexeteria ſimplex 374 
Alnus | 79 ſpirituoſa 391 
Aloe 80 ſpirituoſa cum aceto 6. 
purificata 262 alumiroſa 619 
Aloes lignum 75 anethi ſem. 374 
Alſine e angelicæ 375 
| XW Aqua 
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Aqua Anhaltina . page 388 
auiſi compoſita 392 
aromatica 395 
artemiſiæ 375 
aurantiorum corticum 

ſimplex J 375 
2 ſpirituola 393 
bryoniz compoſita ib. 
calcis ſimplex 271 
compoſita 272 
mag is compoſita ib, 
minus compoſita ib, 
cardamomi 393 
cardui 375 
carui ſeminum 394 
caſtorei 375 
catapultarum 398 
ceraſorum nigrorum 376 
chamæmeli 377 
cinnamomi ſimplex 26. 
ſpirituoſa 394 
epidem'a 392 
feeniculi 37 
ſortis 449 
compoſita 451 
duplex 449 
ſimplex ib, 
purificata 450 
hordeata 282 
hyſſopi 378 
Juniperi compoſita 394 
liberans 272 
meliſſæ 378 
— ne 383 
mentbæ piperitidis 
3 379 
ſpirituoſa 395 
menthz vulgaris 
Mes 7 373 
ſpirituoſa 395 
mirabilis 10. 
naphæ 97 
nephritica 396 
nucis moſchatæ 16, 
opthalmica 620 
odorifera 386 
pæoniæ compoſita 396 
petroſeliai 379 
phagædenica 620 
piceu 270 
piperis Jamaicenſis 79 
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Aquila alba 
Aquilegia 


Arabicum gummi 
Aranearum telæ 
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Arcanum corallinum 
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Argentina 
Argentum 


Argentum vivum 
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Arſenicum 
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Arthanita 
Arum 
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80 fulminans a ..- minerale 540 
ib muſivum 506 Biſmuthum os 
ib potabile 489 Biſtorta 16. 
ib, xungia 98 Bitumen n 21 
5 curata 257 Judaicum 106 
120 Bolus armena, &c. ib. 
146 A B. alexipharmacus 579 
01 alauſtia 99 ex alumine 580 
- alſamita 76, e camphora 16. 
— alſamum anodynum 421 e caſtoreo 16. 
ib Bateanum 440 catharticus , ib, 
gf cephalicum 590 cum mercurio 581 
| Copaiba 99 diaphoreticus ib. 
) 4 commendatoris 322 diureticus 16. 
2 Canadenſe 239 dyſentericus 582 
95 Gileadenſe 189 emmenagog us ib, 
155 | emu og 321 febrifugus ib, 
f uidonis 421 byſtericus ib. 
A — 186 iliacus 583 
10 atelli 589 mercurialis ib, 
- e Mecha 189 emeticus ib, 
N odoriferum 590 pecloralis ib, 
a Peruvianum 100 rhei cum mercurio ib. 
© Perſicum 322 rheumaticus ib, 
* Saponaceum 439 ſcilliticus 584 
0 ſuccini 481 ſudorificus ib. 
Y ſulphuris 485 terebinthinatus 76. 
9 Syriacum 189 theriacalis 16. 
4 terebinthinæ 419 Bombycis folliculi 226 
1 Tolutanum 101 Bonus Henricus wp 
1. traumaticum 322 Borago ib. 
g viride 645 = ib, 
11 univerſale, Y, Un- otrys 108 
9 guent. ſaturn. Braflice _ ib, 
4 vitæ 330 Britannica 163 
167 dub capræ 248 Brunella 205 
go dana 101 Bruſcus 211 
„ licum unguentum 636 Bryonia 108 
1c6 ddellium 101 Buſo 109 
f www 102 Pugloſſum 109 
11h Jlladonna 227 Bugula ib. 
133 ellis . 102 Burſa paſtoris 110 
156 zen zoinum 16. Butua, J. Pareira 193 
9 perveris 103 Butyrum autimonii 538 
. ib. Buxus 15 
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C. 
Cacao page 110 
Cadmia, FV. Calaminaris ib, 
Calambac 167 
Calaminaris lapis 110 
| reparatus 255 
r F . 
Calamus aromaticus ib. 
Calendula i caltha ib. 
- Calomelas 519 
Calx antimonii 529 
jovis 503 
mercurii 512 
viva 112 
Camphora 113 
Cancrorum chelæ 114 
preparatz 255 
Cancrorum oculi _ 114 
| præparati 255 
Cannabis 114 
Cannella alba > i 
Cantharides 115 
Capillus yeneris 75 
Capparis 116 
Caprifolium 16, 
Capſicum + 201 
Carabe, V. Succinum 234 
Caranna 116 
Cardamomum ib. 
Cardiaca 11 
Carduus beneUiRug 16. 
Caricæ 118 
Carlina ib. 
Carpobalſanum ib. 
Carthamus ib, 
Carui 119 
— 588 
Caryophylla 11 
— ib 
Caſcarilla 137 
Caſia fiſtularĩs 120 
| lignea 121 
Caſtoreum ib. 
Caſumunar ib, 
Cataplaſma aromaticum 648 
camphoratum 650 
- e cymino 648 
diſcutiens 16. 
emolliens 650 
_ Uchiadicum ib, 
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ls. maturans e byy 
ſtomachicum 65⁰ 
ſuppurans tag 
Catechu 563 
Cauda equina 121 
Caulticum antimoniale 548 
commune fortius 429 
mitius 
lunare 
potentiale 
Centinodium . 
Centauri im 
Cepa 
Cera 
Ceraſa 
Ceratum album 
citrinum 
epuloticum 
mercuriale 
Cereviſia amara 
aperiens 
Butleri 
cephalica 
diuretica 
| ſcorbutica 
Ceruſſa 123, 5ol 
antimonii 530 
Cervus 130 
Ceterach 124 
Chacarilla 147 
Chærefolium 123 
Chalcitis 594 
Chalybs 140 
cum ſulphure 400 
tartarizatus 495 
rubigo præparata 49} 
Chamæcypariſſus 12} 
Chamzdrys th, 
Chamzleon 118 
Chamæmelum 124 
ſœtidum 150 
Chamzpitys 124 
Cheiri i, 
Chelz cancrorum 11 
præparatæ 275 
Chelidonium 14 
. minus nz 
Chenopodium 97 10] 
'Chermes 160 
China radix 


innamo 
Citrea m 
Citrullus 
Cnicus, 

Cnidia 5 
Coagulu 
Cobaltu 
Coetine 
Cochlea 
Cochlea 
Coffea 

Colcoth 
Collyru 
Colocy! 
Coloph 
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ina chinz, J. Peru- 
vianus cortex | al 
cer | _ 
— ib, 
cla . 
icuta 7 
;molia alba 126 
bY $ ib. 
ineres clavellati 160 
Raſſici 126 
innabaris antimonii 539 
| faitia $09 
0, nativa 126 
1 innamo mum 12 
1 Citrea mala 1h, 
ehe ib, 
v8 Coicus, J. Carthamus 118 
edis grana 241 
1 Coagulum aluminoſuni 650 
co baltuam 93 
” Coctinella 127 
, ; Cochleæ five limaces 170 
"oY Cochlearia 128 
"BY Cotes ib. 
"WF Colcothar 443 
BY Collyrium 620 
"BF Colocynthis 128 
"BF Colophonia 420 
Þ Condita 336 
* Confectio alkermes 349 
Jl Archigenis 591 
b cardiaca 414, 591 
& Damocratis 591 
6 Japonica 589 
Paulina 591 
Raleighana 114 
C-nſerva ahſinthii 335 
cochleariz 334 
corticum aurantiorum 335 
cynoſbati 336 
lavendulz 335 
lujulæ 334 
malvæ 335 
menthæ 334 
prunorum filveftriom 336 
roriſmarini 33 
roſarum ib, 
rutæ 
Conſolida major 129 
media 100 
minima 102 
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Contrayerva page 125 
germanorum 249 
Copal | 129 
Corallina ib, 
Corallium ib. 
: przparatum 255 
Coriandrum 129 
Cornu cerv: 130 
calcinatum 259 
Cornus 130 
Cortex Peruvianus 195 
Coſtus ; 130 
Coſtus hortorum 99 
Cotu'a 130 
Courbaril 88 
Craſſula 130 
Cremor tartari 474 
Creta 130 
; præparata 255 
mum 131 
rocus ib, 
antimonii - 527 
Ty lotus + $528 
mitior 527 
medicinalis 526 
martis aperiens 4 

— | 4 . 
metallorum $27 

Cryftalli tartari 47 

veneris 49 
Cryſtallus lapis 64 
Cubebæ 131 
Cucumis agreſtis 132 
horten ſis 131 
Cucurbita 132 
Cuminum 174 
Cunila bubula 190 
ſativa 221 
Cupreſſus 132 
Cuprum 16. 

Curcuma 13 
Cuſcuta 16. 
Cyanus 16. 
Cyclamen 94 
Cydonia 133 
Cyminum 134 
Cynoſbatos 16. 
Cyperus 16. 
Cy preſſua 132 
Dactyli 134 
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Paucus 
Decoctum album 


album compoſitum 


antifebrile 


antihectiſum 


aſtringens 
bardanæ 


camp*chenſe 


commune 
Pro clyſtere 
Cre taceum 
diureticum 
febrifugum 
Jap nicum 
ad ictericos 
ligrorum 


ad nephriticos 


nitroſum 
ectorale 
3 vianum 
ſenekæ 


ſerpentariæ com 


poſitum 


tamarindorum 


cum ſena 


terre Japonicz 


vulnerarium 
Deus leonis 
Diacaſſia 
Diacod ion 
D:ambra 
Diaper ha 
Diaromaton 


Dia ſcordium 


Diauagacanthi pulvis 

Dictamuus lbus 
creticus 

Digitalis 

Doronicum 

Draconis ſanguis 

Dracunculus 

Dulcamara 
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Elaterium 

Elatine 

Electuarĩum acidum 


alexeterium 
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antiepileptic um 
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balſamicum 
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ſa ponaceum 
e ſcammonia 
e ſcordio 
ſiſtens 
e ſulphure 
Elemi f 
Eleoſelinum 
Eleutheria 
E ichryſum 
Elixir aloes 
aſthmaticum 
guaiacinem 
myrrba compoſitum 
paregoricum 
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roprietatis 
Nor Helmontii 
Paracelf 
vitriolicum 
ſacrum 
ſalut s 
Nt »machicum 
vitrioli 
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laſtrum ex ammo- Enema terebinthinatum page 622 
2 cum — page 629 Ens veneris he 449 
anodynum 624 Envla campana 138 
anodyno diſcutiens 633 Epithema volatile 440 
antihyſtericum 625 veſicatorium 648 
attrahens 625 Epithymum | 648 
calidum 633 Equiſetum 121 
cephalicum 625 Erigerum . 13 
cereum i6, Eruca 3 
e cicuta 626 Ervum fve orobus 199 
e cymino 622 Eryngium 13 
commune 626 Eryfimum ib, 
adhafivum 627 Eilentia ambre 4 
cum gummi 16. alexipharmaca 32 
cum mercurio 629 lignorum ib, 
croceum 628 limonum 363 
defenſivum ib. martis 496 
diachylon 626 Neroli 97 | 
epiſpaſticum 632 regia 328 | 
N —— 1 Eſula 241 1 
gummoſum 627 Eupatorium cannabinum 139 | | 
ad herniam - 630 veterum 77 1 
e meliloto 628 Euphorbium 140 
mereuriale 629 Euphraſia #6. | 
e minio 639 Extractum abſionthii 404 | 
e muc{laginibus 16. cathartieum 413 1 
oxycroceum 628 centaurii 404 f 
roborans 630 cicutæ 400 { 
e ſapone 631 chamemeli 404 
ſtomachieum 16, corticis peru» 
ſuppurans 633 viant 406, 413 
veficatorium 632 croci 411 
volatile 440 enulz campanzz 40g 
Emulſio arabica 606 gentianæ 16. 
cum aro 607 glycyrrhiza ih, 
camphorata 606 guaiaci 407 
communis 605 Jalapii 412 
oleoſa ö 607 heilebori nigri 406 
purgans 606 ligni Campechenſis 16. 
ſpermatis ceti 608 martis 294 
Endivia 138 opii 415 
Enema de amylo 621 plantaginis 400 
anodynum 76. Rudii 408 
anticolicum ib, rutæ + 
aſtringens 622 ſabinæ ibs 
commune 16. thebaicum 261 
domeſticum 76. 
emolliens 16. F. 
ſœtidum 1b. Faba f 140 
opiatum 621 Farfara | 243 
purgans 622 Ferrum 140 
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Filix 

"Flores benzoint 
martiales 


ſalis ammoniaci 
ſulphuris 
loti 


xincĩ 
Fœniculum 
Fanum- græcum 
Formicz 
Fotus anodynus 
aromaticus 
communis 
roborans 
Fragaria 
Frangula 
Fraxinella 
Fraxinus 
Faga dzmonum 
Fuligo 
Fumaria 
Furfur 


Gambogia 


Gargariſma aſtringens 


commune 
emolliens 
detergens 
Gas ſulphuris 
Gelatina bet berum 
cornu cervi 
cydoniorum 
tibeſiorum 
Geniſta 
Gentiana 
SGSeranium 
Gilla vitrioli 
Ginſeng 
Gich fve nigella 
Gladiolus 
Glaſtum 
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Grana cnidia 


Granata F 

Gratiola 

Guaiacum 

Gummi aloes 
ammoniacum 
anime 
arabicum 
elemi 
hederæ 
juniperi 
ſenica 
tragacantha 

Guttæ vitæ 

Gypſum 
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Hematites 
præparatus 
Halicacabus 
Hauſtus diaphoreticus 
diureticus 


anodynus 


catharticus 


ſalinus 


oleoſus = 
Hedera 
Helenium 
Heileborus albus 
Helleborus niger 
Helxine 
Hepar antimonii 

ſulphuris 
Hepatica | 
Herba Britannica 
Paris 
dicularis 

Hermodacty lus 
Herniaria 
Heſperis 
Hiera picra 
— — 
Hippoſelinum 
Hirundinaria 
Hordeum 
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Hybernicus lapis N 
Hydrargyrus 
| Hdrolaparhum 163 
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: _ luteus 182 
5 Hypericu n 8 1 57 
1 Hypociſtis "Oy 
g Hyſſopus ib, 
9 ; iy 
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, [acobea "55 
q lalapium ry 
; {aponica terra ib. 
F [z{\minum I 56 
Iberis ib, 
[chthyocolla 156 
deus rubus 210 
[mperatoria I 56 
Internalis lapis 490 
[> lufuſum alcalinum 276 
# amarum 27 
5 purgans ib. 
77 antiſcorbuticum 276 
| cardui 269 
ry cephalicum 276 
16 cinnamomi 277 
5 corticis Peruviani 270 
55 diureticum 277 
bo] lint 276 
5 pectorale 16. 
15 paralyticum 27 
13 rhabarbari 275 
* ſenæ 274 
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730 © limoniatum ib. 
4 Injectio balſamica 623 
ib 3 mercurialis ib, 
152 1 35 
55 
231 Iquetaia | 275 
15 Iris 1 58 
om paluſtris 1 
. Lſatis { 1 
55 Iva arthritica 1 
17 juplans 156 
ſuſubæ 139 
40 julepum atexeterium G11 
153 ammoniacum 612 
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diureticum 
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ſiſtens 
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ammoniaci 
ſulphuris 
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filveſtris 
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Lappa major page 101 
Laudanum liquidum 314 
Sydenhami 298 
Lavendula 164 
Laureola mas 164 
femina 177 
Lauros 164 
Lazuli lapis 165 
Lens ib. 
Lentiſcus ib, 
Lepidium ib. 
Leucanthemum 124 
Leucoĩum 16. 
Leviſticum 165 
Lichen 166 
cinerens terreftris 106. 
Lignum aloes 75 
aſpalathus 16 
Campechenſe ib. 
guaiacum 148 
janiperus 159 
ne phriticum 182 
rhodium 216 
fantalum 217 
Ligeſticum 16 
Lilkum album 167 
convallium ib. 
Limaces 170 
Limones 168 
Linaria 168 
Linctus acidulus 604 
ſolutivus ib, 
ing us cervina 168 
1 + album 645 
anodynum 647 
Arcæi 638 
h:emorrhoidale 647 
mercuriale 646 
ſaponaceum 439 
trepharmacum 645 
volatile 440, 645 
Linum catharticum 168 
vulgare 169 
Liquamen ſalis tartari 427 
Liquidambra 169 
Liquor anodynus mineralis 455 
Lithargyrus 169 
Lithoſpermum 169 
Lixivium martis 496 
ſayonarium 428 
tartari 427 
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balſamicum 604 e 
commune 603 
de lino » I 
de manna th, 
pectorale th, ( 
ſaponaceum 605 Melar 

de ſpermate ceti 604 Melar 

Lotio ſaponacea 439 Meli! 

Lotus urbana 169 Melifl 

Lujula 170 Melo 

Lumbrici ib. Meut: 

Lupinus th, Mentt 

Lupulos th, 

Lycoperdon 1b, Mercy 

Mercy 
M. 

: Mercy 
Macis 170 
Magiſterium benzoini $27 

biſmuthi 541 
ſtanni 505 

Magiſtrantia 156 

Magneſia alba 403 

Majorana 17¹ 

Mala aurantia 97 

curatlavenfia 98 
hortenſia 171 
ſylveſtria i 

Malabathrum ih 

Malicorium 148 

Malvz 171 

Malva verbanaca 1! 

Mandragora 172 

Manna ih 

Manna thuris 157 

Margaritæ 192 

preparatz 255 

Marrubium 175 
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Martis limatura præparata 
Marum F 
Maſtiche 
Matricar'a 
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Meconium 
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Mel deſpumatum page 258 
elatines 350 
helleboratum 16. 
mercuriale ib, 
roſaceum ib, 
ſoluti vum ib. 

Melampodium 313 

Melanoſmegma 219 

Melilotus 17 
Meliſſa 16. 
Melo 16. 
Meutaſtrum 176 
Mentha piperitis 16. 
vulgaris 175 
Mercurialis 176 
Mercurii calx 512 
ſolatio ib, 
Mercurius 91 
alcalizatus 808 
ca lcinatus 511 
— 513 
corroſivus 
abu | 515 
ruber 12 
ſublimatus 515 
dulcis præcipitatus 522 
ublimatus 518 
emeticus flavus 523 
præcipitatus albus 320 
dulcis 522 
flavus 523 
fuſcus 522 
ruber 512 
viridis 322 
Wurtzii 76. 
ſaccharatus 508 
ſublimatus 51 
corroſivus #7 
_ 518 
vitz 
Meſpilus = 
Meum an 
Mezereon ib, 
Mica thuris 187 
Milium ſolis 169 
Millefolium , 17 
Millepedz 2 16, 
Mis; Præparatæ 260 
mum 178 
Miltura alex-teria : ' 113 
antidy ſenterica ib, 
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Miſtura antiemetica page 615 
cardiaca ib. 
cathartica 616 
diuretica 617 
ad phthiſin big 
e valeriana 616 

Mithridatium 591 

Miva cydoniorum 338 

Mixa 224 

Molon 144 

Morſuli purgantes 505 

de rhabarbaro 10. 
Kunckelii 76. 

Morſus dia boli 178 

Mortus gallins 81 

Morus 178 

Moſchata nux 184 

. | a 178 

ucilago ſeminum 
cydoniorum _ 

Muſcus maritimus 129 

Myrobalani 179 

Myrrha 180 

Myrrhis ib. 

Myrtillus ibs 

Myrtus ib. 

Myxa 224. 

N. 

Napha 

— dulcis E 4 
filveſtris 181 

Nardus celtica ih. 
Indica , i 

Naſturtium ib. 

Nepeta | 182 

Nephriticum lignum 16. 

Nicotiana £4... Mo 

Nigella | 15 

Nitrum ag ib. 
cubicum 470 
ſixum 426 
purificatum 46z 
flibiatum 529 
vitriolatam 467 

Nummulacia 184 

Nux moſchata ib. 

torre facta 259 

Nux piſtacia 185 

Nymphza 186 
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| O. Oleum e mucilaginibus pay: 35 Pa 
p martis We 
Ochra page 186 nucis moſchatz 18; Pa 
Ocimum ib. odoriferum 331 Pa 
Oculi cancrorum 114 olivarum 130 
| preparati 255 palmæ i 191 Pai 
Oleum amygdalinum 266 petrolei Barbadenſis 4% Pai 
| animale 421 ſambucinum 331 Pai 
| buxi 418 ſinapios 200 Pai 
| comphoratum 332 ſuccini 400 Pal 
| chamæmeli 330 ſulphuris 14 Pec 
cornu cervi 16. tartari per deliquium 4:7 Per 
| | ceræ 420 terebinthinæ 419 Per 
| Copaivz compoſitum 16. viride 35 Pep 
| Dipp elii 421 2 vitrioli 44} Per 
eſſentiale abſinthii 359 Olibanum 16 Per 
= anethi 8 Olive f Ti Per 
| aniſi Ompachium 27 
1 aurantiorum 206 Ononis 187 Pert 
| | carui 360 Ophiogloſſum 19 Pet: 
1 caryophyllorum 76. Opium 5 il Petr 
1 chamæmeli 361 colatum 261 
1 cinnamomi 16. Opobalſamum 1% Petr 
Y cymini „ ih, Opopanax 190 Pety 
. feniculi ib. purificata 200 Peu. 
U byſſopi 382 Orchis 21! Phil 
| uniperi 362 Origanum 190 — 
| — ulæ 1b. Orobus i 4 of 
lauri baccarum 16. Or i lu 
limonum 363 Olleocolla 191 
macis 16. Oftreorum teſtæ 255 
| marjoranz 1b. Ovorum teſtæ 75 
| menthz piperitidis 16. Oxalis 4 
| vulgaris 13. Oxycantha Galeni 10 
| neroli 97 vulgaris 71 
nucis moſchatz 363 Oxycroceum 61 
| origani ib, Oxylapathum 1 
| piperis Jamaicenſis 6. Oxymel ex allio j 
' pulegi 1 ib, eee N 
1 rhodii ib, liticum F 
* roriſmarini ib, fimplex 1 
rutæ ib, Oxys 1 
5 ſabinæ ib. 
| ſaſſafras 6 
| terebinthinz 15 Fe 
| fuliginis | 34 | | 
| — oh 118 Pæonia 7 
| 57 perici 331 Palimpiſla 2 
7 lateritium 419. Palma 3 4 
| lini ſeminum 266 Pangcea antzimonli y 
macis 185 _ 
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9 2 2 ifcæ 
Panacea mercurii gage $2 Pilulz apes. 
89855 ; 2 piceæ 
Panicum , 3 
er 452 
Papay tout 193 | 1 
— 1 ſaponaceæ 3 
Pareira j 194 e ſcam monio cum aloe 568 
8 152 ſcilliticz ; 
1—— 194 e ſpermate ceti 
me 232 ſtomachicæ 
Pedicularia x4 13 
— 91 Pimpinellæ 
Pentaphylloides 4 d 
4 116 Pinus 
Periclymenum 388 
— hl 194 amaicenſe 
—_— - 1 —— 
_ x 4 . longum 
Peruvianas c 198 —— 
— 16. caudatum 
Perrolium 4. Pie. 
(ol; — 209 Piſtachia nux 
Petroſelinum d 182 Pix Lquida 
Petum ſeu nicotiana * 
Peucedanum 92 — 
Philonium ; 59% * 
Picea /eu abies rubra * — 
Piloſella 3 9 8 
— | 583 Pœoniĩa 
aloeticæ 8 
i 67 Polium 
—_ — Polygonatum 
1 Polygonum 
f 1 569 Polypodium 
ſimpliciores 76 — 
communes 5 2 
diambræ — —— nigra 
dyſentericæ 
de duobas 569 — 
| ecphracticæ 570 — 
1 1 
172 ntes 1 
be r d. 
de gambogia $7 a 
gummoſe 5 7 1 any 
e jalappa $61 
10! lunares 492 ſuaveolens 
12 Matthzi 


574 Polegium 

I 2 Pulmonaria i 
gays +4 3. Pulparum extractio 
ex olibano 575 Pulvis Algerothi 
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Pulvis antily ſſu⸗ * page 548 Realgar N Page 91 dal 2 
antiſpaſmodicus 558 Regina prati 248 c 
ari compoſitus 548 Regulus antimonii $31 
arthriticus amarus 556 mertialis 531 
bezoardicus S551 medicinalis 531 e 
e bolo compoſitus . ſtellatys Tr e 

cum opio 54" Reſina aloes | 407 © 
fine opio 549 flava ©. 36; 4 
carminativus 557 gyalact 410 : 
Carthuſianus 535 Jalapii ib, j 
catharticus ſalinus 557 nigra op 420 n 
cephalicus 554 Peruviani corticis 411 * 
e ceruſla compoſitus 5 50 ſcammonii ll w 
e chelis cancrorum 16. Rhabarbarum 205 p 
contrayervæ compoſitus 551 torreſadtum 259 p 
cornachini 553 Rhamnus catharticus 229 i 
diaromaton 555 - Rhaponticum 209 ſe 
diaſenn _ 553 vulgare E ſu 
diatragacantbi 355 Rheum ſex rhabarbarum 20 ta 
diureticus 557 Rhodium 165 vi 
ad epilepticos $52 Rhus 236 1 
de gutteta 6. Ribeſia 209 p 
hierz picræ 554 Riſagon, J. Caſumunar 121 avis 
e myrrha compoſitus 552 Riſigal 91 
ad partum ib, Rob baccarum (ck 
præcipitans 514 Juniperi 
principis 5'4 ſambuc — anicu 
| roborans 558 Roſa ſolis 414 antals 
* | e ſcammonio compoſitus 5 5 3 Roſa rubra | | A 
* e ſena com poſitus ib. damaſcena | 
1 ' Rernutatorius ib. Roſmarinus 210 * 
ih ' ſuccini compoſitus 554 Rubia a ib apo al 
I ſtypticus ib, Rubigo chalybis 493 ws 
temperans 558 Rubus ideus 219 8 
{ teſtaceus 550 vulgaris 211 — 
| ceratus 556 Ruſcus ib - 
etragacanthacompolitusg54 Ruta i, 'p 
: | vermifugu 558 .. 4 
20 0 
1 OR 7 Sabina * 
£ Saccharum 2 
F _ Idi * 
* nercus * 207 roſaceum 504 —— 
| 0 rgesgchen 194 ſaturni 99 
ö \ Quinquenervia | 202 Sagapenum 213 KM 
1 Sago th, : b 
n R. Sal abſinthii = ww 
| acętoſæ or 473 cilla 
| Ranarum ſperma 207 alcalious ſalis marini # 7 
| Raphanus ruſticanus 207 ammoniacus 7 ns 
| Rapum 208 purikicacus * deincus 
a | dche@na 


91 al ammon. volatilis 

248 catharticus 

31 amarus 

31 Glauberi 

41 chalybis 

11 communis - 

407 corau cervi 

05 diureticus 

10 gemmæ 

ih, vis * 

20 marinus 

” martis 

10 mirabilis 

05 polychreſtus 

59 prune/lz 

29 rupellenſis 

09 ſedativus 

2 ſuccini 

0 tartari 

97 vitrioli 

36 zincl 

%g ale 

21 Jalvia 

9] ambucus 

o& anguis draconis 
jandaracha 

9 anicula 

4 antalum album 

7 citrinum 

" rubrum 

4 tantonicum 

7, 
apo albus 

, amygdalinus 


cum oleo olivarum 
mollis 
niger 
purificatus 
tartareus 
aponaria 
darcocolla 
arſaparilla 
daſlatras 
datareia 
patyrium 
da fraga 
dcabiola 
cammonium 
Killa . 
cocta : 
Exliccatg 
dcincus 
Kheanthus 


fag. 434 


214 
463 
497 
215 
430 
471 


215 


503 
215 
496 
468 
497 
468 
475 
480 
481 
423 
464 
$42 
221 
216 

1b. 
217 
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Sclarea S. 15 
Scolopendrium 168 
Scordium 7 
Scorodotis 21 
Scorzonera, 223 
Scrophularia } * 
aquatica major + 
vulgaris 223 
Sebeſten 224 
Secale 16. 
Sedum 16. 
Selenites 23 
empervivum 224 
Sena 16. 
Seneka 225 
Senecio 139 
Senica gum 149 
Septinerxia 202 
Sericum 226 
Serpentaria virginiana ed. 
Sergyllum 1 
: citi atum 240 
Serum 1iumininoſam 238 
ſcorbuticum 289 
ſinapinum 288 
ſolutivum #6. 
Seſamum 226 
Seſe'i 16. 
Sevum ovillum curatum- 257 
Sicula 103 
Sief albem $60 
. Sigillum ſalmonĩs 227 
Si1marou ba 16. 
Sinapi ib, 
Sinapiſmus 649 
Siſon i 5 
Sium aromati cum . 
Smyrnium 153 
Soda 427 
Solauum lethale 227 
lignoſum 136 
vulgare 227 
veſicarium 77 
Soldanella 108 
Solutio mereurii 512 
Sophia 229 
Sorbus 16. 
Species aromatice $5 
e ſcordio eum opio 55 
8 W 
erma ceti ; 
"Yo yes 


by 
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Spica nardi pag. 181 Sueci e fog. 200 Tz 
Indica ib, Succinum 234 
Spina alba 228 præparatum 250 
cervina 229 Succus prunorum ſilv. 400 
Spiritus aceti 451 Succiſa , 14 T 
1 æthereus 455 Sulphur 8 24 Ly 
camphoræ 327 precipitatum 4 To 
cochlearie 387 vivum 484 Te 
aureus 388 antimonii auratum $4 Te 
corny cervi 430 pretipitatum 53} ; 
. croci 411 Samach 246 
fuliginis 434 Sywphytum 129 
lavendulz 38 en ex allio 340 
compoſitus 16. ex althæa 6, Ty 
, Mindereri * ' 473 aurantiorum corticum 441 Th 
» - Bitri dulcis 456 balſamicus 341 : 
Glauberi 447 caryophyllorum rubrorum ii. T1 
roriſmarini 384 croci 34 
ſalinus aromaticus 441 cy doniorum 1 T} 
ſalis ammoniaci 434 diacodion 30 Ti 
0 cum calce 435 kermeſinus 36 T) 
\ dulcis 441 limonum il. T 
| ſalis marini 448 e meconio 34 
* coagulatus 470 mororum i, Ti 
dulcis 457 Papaveris albi ik T5 
Glauberi 448 erratici 54 4 
ſuecini | 481 paralyſis | 340 
ſulphuris 444 pectoralis 36 
terebinthinæ 265 roſarum ſolutivas 240 
vini camphoratus 527 e roſis ficcis th 
reaificatus 229, 381 rubi idæi fructus 344 
tartarizatus 383 ſacchari * 30 
tenuior 230 de ſena & rheo it 
* vitcioli dulcis 453 ſcilliticus 540 
fortis 443 fimplex | 30 
tenuis 1b. e ſpina cervina ih 
volatilis aromaticus 441 violarum 143 
cauſticus 435 zingiberis by 
feetidus 441 | DT 
ſuccinatus 442 ? 
Spongia 1 230 Tabella antacidæ 561 
uſta 259 laxantes 500 
Stannum 231 anthelminticz oh 
pulveratum $03 cardialgicz $03 
Stapbiſagria 231 roſaceæ 5 
Stercora 232 Tacamahaca 25 
Stibium 89 Tamarindus ih 
Stcechas | 232 Tamariſcus 23] 
Ap calamita ib. Tanacetum f 
1 colatus 200 Tarts barbatus | 1 
liquida 233 Taraxacum 4. The? 4 
wks | 233 Tartun 
©, 8 4 
. 8 iy 1 1 
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T . *. 2 Tiactura i 
emeticus 540 
regeneratus 470 
ſolubilis 474 
vitriolatus 465 
Tegula hybernica | 153 
Telæ aranearum _ 90 
Telephium 130 
Terebinthinæ 238 
Terra japonica 155 
foliata tartarĩ 472 
lemnia _ 
igillata ö 
d. leſiaca . * 
Thapſia 23 | a 7 
Thes i — ſalis tartari * 
antiphthiſica 277 ſalutifera 3 
Theriaca 592 ſaturnina 31 
Edinenſis 595 ſenæ ; is, 
Thiaſpi 240 ſerpentariæ 317 
Thus 16. ſtomachica 298, 317 
Thymelæa „ ſtyptica 317 
Thymus 240 ſuccini 32318 
citratus ib, ſudorifica $1 | 
Tilia 241 ſulphuris ib.. y 
Tinctura amara 305 volatilis 2 | 
ambrz 328 thebaica 298 
antimonii 319 Tolutani 320 
diaphoretici 320 wir 
antiphthiſica 316 5 321 
aromatica 305 ib. 
balſamica 306 == — 499 
benzoini 327 veratti + 321 
cantharidum 306 Tithymalus. #4 
cardamomi 207 Tormentilla * 
caſtorei ib, Tragacantha 140 
compoſita 3083 Trichomanes | 241 
chephalica 296 Trifolium paluſtre 442 
purgans 16. Triſſago 133 
cinnamomi zos Triticum | 8: 13 
corticis Peruviani #6, 'Frochiſci albi 8 
f compoſita 430g. Rhazis 999 75 
volatilis 30 bechici albi 4. 
croci 2 61 
feetida ” . e carabe * : 4 
fuliginis | 310 cardialoi 563. 
1 volatilis 15. diaſulpl — | 562 
ellebori nigri 313 de minio 561 
jalapii 310 de myrrha 46. 
compoſita 311 nervini 
japonica ib, e nitro 
„ ' a, 


1 mx. * 0 ** 
42... 4 is 4 * 2 4 * n þ 3 of 5 K 4 Th 4 : 4 
mm Aba: $4 4 6 Py CF. = | 1, 


1 : * id, "uh 
e Urtica 
52 Uvs paſſte 
Valeriana 
Veratrum 
Verbaſcolum 
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ex aber ' . 18 --/- |  antifcorbuticum 
Arcæi a> . F | * chalybeatum . 
bablicum flavany”  , .+ * croceum 
10 - , emeticum 
febrifagum 
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; Na cer 
digeſtivum 
emolliens' © 
epiſpaſticum | 
4. .e gommielims” | 
- © lapide calaminari 
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